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YELLOW  FEVER  ON  UNITED  STATES  STEAMER  PLYMOUTH. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE    SECRETARY   OF    THE   NAVY, 


IN  REPLY  TO 


A  resolution  of  the  House  oj  Representatives  in  relation  to  the  breaking  out 
of  the  yellow  fever  on  the  United  States  steamer  Plymouth. 


April  12,  1879. — Referred  to  the  Select  Conmiittee  on  the  Origin,  IntrcNinction,  and 
Prevention  of  Epidemic  Diseases  in  the  United  States  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Navy  Depart^ient,  April  11, 1879. 
Sir:  I  bave  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following 
resolation  adopted  by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  on  the  8th  instant, 
to  wit: 

Besolred,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  the  Unite<l  States  be  requested  to  fnr- 
niah  this  House  with  all  available  information  regarding  the  breaking  out  of  tho 
Tellow  fever  on  the  Unfted  States  ship  Plymouth,  and  what  sanitary  measures,  if  any, 
had  been  carried  out  to  prevent  the  breaking  out  and  spread  of  said  disease  on  board 
of  said  ship. 

The  document^i  herewith  communicated  contain  all  the  official  infor- 
mation in  possession  of  the  department  in  reference  to  the  recent  ap> 
pearance  of  yellow  fever  on  the  Plymouth.    They  are : 

1.  Letter  of  Surgeon  Theoron  Woolverton,  dated  March  23,  1879, 
notifying  Capt.  D.  B.  Harmony,  commanding  the  Plymouth,  that  the 
yellow  fever  had  broken  out  on  l>oard. 

2.  Letter  of  Captain  Harmony  to  the  department,  dated  April  2, 1879,- 
communicating  the  facta  in  relation  to  the  sanitary  measures  adopted 
with  reference  to  the  Plymouth,  and  fiirther  facts  bearing  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  disease. 

3.  Letter  from  Dr.  Woolverton  to  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Navy, 
giving  further  and  more  minute  details. 

4.  Letter  from  Capt.  I.  Young,  commanding  the  Portsmouth  navy- 
yard,  reporting  the  arrival  of  the  Plymouth  at  that  station. 

From  these  reports  it  will  appear  that  in  consequence  of  the  yellow 
fever  having  broken  out  on  the  Plymouth  during  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber last,  she  was  subjected  to  all  the  ordinary  methods  of  purification 
daring  the  past  wimer  in  the  port  of  Boston.  The  opinion  generally 
prevails  among  experienced  naval  men  that  the  freezing  process  is  suf- 
ficient protection  against  the  reappearance  of  the  yellow  fever  after  it 
has  once  appeared  on  board  a  vessel.    There  are  instances  where  it  hns 
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resulted  otherwise,  although  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  numerous 
to  entirely  destroy  this  opinion.  Acting  under  this  general  belief  the 
Plymouth  was  sent  to  Boston,  and  again  to  sea  after  the  close  of  the 
winter,  with  the  con\iction  that  she  had  been  sufficiently  frozen  and 
fumigated  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  disease.  It  seems,  however, 
that  such  was  not  the  iuct,  and  the  question  why  it  was  not  is  now  under 
investigation  by  a  board  of  competent  and  experienced  surgeons,  who 
have  been  detailed  for  that  purpose,  and  whose  report  will  probably  be 
ma<le  in  a  few  days.  It.  is  exi)ected  they  will  give  their  pi-ofessional 
opinion  upon  all  the  questions  involved. 

The  remarkable  fact  that  the  disease  broke  out  at  the  precise  point 
in  the  ship  where  it  appeared  in  November  last,  may  be  supi*osed  to 
weaken  somewhat  the  theory  that  the  freezing  process  is  a  reliable 
remedy.  And  yet  it  is  proper  to  say  that,  as  this  process  has  heretofore 
been  considered  in  so  great  a  degree  reliable,,  a  single  example  cannot 
be  sufficient  to  entirely  overthrow  the  presumptions  in  its  favor.  The 
department  will  continue  to  resort  to  it  in  all  cases,  but  will,  at  the  same 
time,  add  to  it  all  other  known  sanitary  remedies,  as  well  as  such  others 
as  additional  investigations  may  discover.  It  may  be  assumed  to  be 
true  that,  without  proper  ventilation  and  cleanliness,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  keep  any  ship  in  a  healthy  condition,  on  account  of  tie  foul  air 
which  collects  in  their  holds  and  necessarily  generates  some  form  of 
disease;  and  yet  it  is  confidently  believed  that  ours  are  the  best  venti- 
lated and  cleanest  ships  in  the  M'orld.  Whether  the  yellow  fever  can  be 
thus  generated  it  must  be  left  to  science  to  decide;  but,  at  all  events,  it 
is  certain  that  it  will  always  prove  more  fatal  where  the  ventilation  is 
not  good  than  where  it  is  sufficient  to  purify  the  air.  Experiments  are 
now  being  made  with  several  methods  of  ventilation,  some  of  which 
promise  good  results,  and  they  will  be  continued  within  the  means  of 
the  dex)artment  until  some  satisfactory  plan  shall  be  discovered.  There 
is  no  special  fund  set  apart  by  Congress  for  this  purpose,  and  conse- 
quently the  department  is  somewhat  limited  in  the  sphere  of  its  investi- 
gations. Within  that  sphere,  however,  it  will  omit  nothing  in  ite  power 
to  make  its  experiments  as  thorough  as  possible. 

If  the  yellow  fever  be  the  result  of  an  existing  germ  or  poison  in 
some  of  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  or  vegetable  life,  which  conceals  the 
seeds  of  the  disease  until  developed  by  the  action  of  heat,  it  will  become 
most  important  to  science  to  discover  not  only  what  the  germ  or  poison 
is,  but  how  it  may  be  destroyed  before  development.  I^  it  cannot  be 
destroyed  by  either  severe  heat  or  severe  cold,  or  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess of  fumigating,  or  by  chlorine  gas,  or  by  some  of  the  other  known 
methods  of  putting  an  end  to  animal  and  vegetable  life,  it  will  become 
one  of  the  most  important  sanitary  questions  of  the  future  to  decide  in 
what  other  manner  the  development  of  this  destructive  germ  or  poison 
is  to  be  avoided  and  its  consequences  escaped.  In  the  mean  time,  what- 
soever experiments  either  experience  or  science  may  suggest  should  be 
tried,  in  order  that  nothing  shall  be  omitted  to  arrest  the  progress  and 
ravages  of  this  terrible  scourge. 

Possibly  if  the  Plymouth  had  been  exposed  to  a  lower  temperature 
of  cold,  and  had  remained  so  for  a  longer  time,  the  disease  might  not 
have  reappeared  upon  her.  As  it  was,  the  degree  of  cold  was  increased 
beyond  what  it  would  be  during  an  ordinary  winter  in  the  latitude  ot 
Boston,  and  was  supposed  to  be  sufficient,  in  fiew  of  the  additional 
fact  that  the  ship  was  thoroughly  fumigated.  It  is,  consequently,  worthy 
of  experiment  to  make  additional  tests  as  to  the  effects  of  both  cold  and 
heat,  and  all  the  forms  of  disinfectants,  for  at  last  science  and  experi- 
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ments  must  come  to  the  aid  of  each  other  in  the  discovery  of  satisfactory 
and  effective  remedies. 

The  Plymouth  is  now  in  quarantine  and  will  remain  so  until  all  signs 
ot  the  fever  disappear.  Her  crew  generally  remain  healthy  and  the  sur- 
vivor of  the  two  attacked  at  sea  is  convalescing.  The  further  si)read 
of  the  disease  on  board  of  her  is  not  at  present  feared  by  her  officers, 
although  it  has  been  decided  that  she  will  not  be  again  sent,  during  the 
present  season,  into  the  tropical  waters,  where,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Woolverton,  the  disease  would  be  liable  to  break  out  again,  an  opinion 
which  seems  to  be  founded  ui)on  the  fear  that  the  germ  or  poison,  what- 
ever it  is,  has  not  yet  been  entirely  destroyed.  If  it  be  true,  as  he  sup- 
poses, that  this  germ  or  poison  ha^  found  a  lodgment  in  the  decayed 
timber,  then  it  wiD  become  necessary  to  discover  and  remove  it  by  sub- 
stituting sound  timber  in  its  place,  and  prosecuting  such  microscopic 
tests  with  the  decayed  particles  as  may,  by  possibility,  lead  to  a  discov- 
ery of  what  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  and  the  best  method  of  destroying 
it  It  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  decay  of  timber  in  ships,  although, 
by  various  i)roce8se8,  it  may  be,  in  some  degree,  preserved.  The  only 
remedy,  therefore,  is  to  remove  it,  which,  if  exi)erience  shall  show  that 
it  may  contain  the  seeds  of  contagious  diseases,  must  be  done  at  what- 
ever cost,  or  the  ships  must  be  abandoned  whensoever  any  of  their 
decayed  parts  shall  be  tbund  to  contain  the  infectious  poison. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfiillv, 

R.  W.  THOMPSON, 
Secretary  of  the  JiTarr* 

Hon.  8.  J.  Randall, 

iSpeaker  of  the  House  of  Repre^entatireSj 
WaskingtoTij  D,  C. 


1. — Surgeon  Woolverton  to  Captain  Harmony. 

United  States  Ship  Plymouth,  Second  Rate, 

At  sea,  latitude  27^  40'  norih,  longitude  59^  59'  west, 

March  23,  187P, 
Sir  :  I  regret  to  inform  you  that  two  of  the  crew  have  been  taken 
suddenly  and  violently  sick  with  all  the  symptoms  of  j^ellow  fever — one, 
Richard'  Saunders,  machinist,  yesterday  morning,  and  the  other,  Peter 
EgaD,  boatswain's  mate,  last  night. 

In  my  opinion  it  would  be  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  ship  to  pro- 
ceed ftirther  on  this  cruise. 
Very  respectfully,  &c., 

THEORON  WOOLVERTON, 

Surgeon  United  States  Navy. 
Captain  D.  B.  Hakmony,  U.  8.  N., 

Commanding  U.  8,  S,  Plymouth. 


2. — Captain  Harmony  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

United*  States  Ship  Plymouth,  Second  Rate, 

Wood!s  Hollj  Mass.,  April  2, 1879. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  arrival  of  this  ship  at  this  port, 
having  turned  back,  on  our  passage  to  Guadeloupe,  on  Sunday,  March 
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23,  in  latitude  21^  north,  in  consequence  of  two  cases  of  yellow  fever 
having  broken  out  and  determined  as  such  on  that  date. 

While  in  Boston  every  means  known  to  sanitary  science  had  been 
used  to  disinfect  the  ship  of  the  germs  of  yellow  fever.  She  was  en- 
tirely broken  out,  all  stores  of  any  kind  landed  and  placed  in  rooms 
exposed  to  a  freezing  temperature,  the  ship  thoroughly  fumigated  sev- 
eral times  by  burning  large  quantities  of  suli)hur  at  diflferent  times  on 
berth-deck,  store-rooms,  and  in  ofticers'  apartments.  All  fires  were  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  vessel  ex]>osed  to  the  severe  temperature  of  the 
past  winter  for  over  six  weeks.  Part  of  the  time  the  ship  was  in  drj'- 
dock,  where  large  quantities  of  ice  remained,  and  the  temperature  fre- 
quently reached  a  point  below  zero.  The  water  in  the  tanks  and  in 
buckets  placed  in  the  store-rooms  wjis  constantly  frozen  during  that 
time,  and  even  after  the  ship  was  taken  out  of  dock  and  fires  had  been 
lighted  under  one  of  the  boilers  to  heat  the  ship,  she  was  so  thoroughly 
chilled  for  several  days  that  Mater  froze  in  the  bilges.  All  the  men  in 
the  crew,  who  sliowed  any  signs  of  weak  constitutions,  or  of  being 
susceptible  to  <'limati(;  influences,  were  sent  to  the  hospital;  and  we  had 
every  reason  to  Iwlieve  the  ship  was  in  a  condition  to  resist  an>*thing 
like  a  renewal  of  the  disease  (yellow  fever)  which  brought  her  home  last 
November. 

On  the  19th  of  March  we  had  a  severe  gale  from  the  southwest  going 
into  northwest,  which  involved  the  necessity  of  battening  down  hatches 
fof  about  twelve  hoius. 

The  following  day  some  fifteen  men  applied  for  treatment  at  the  sick- 
bay, most  of  them  with  bronchitis  and  catarrh.  The  weather  tlien  was 
very  x)leasant  and  warm.  On  the  22d  Eichaixl  Sanders,  machinist,  an 
api^arently  strong  and  healthy  man,  applied  to  the  surgeon  for  treat- 
ment, having  a  violent  fever.  Curious  to  say,  his  hammock  was  slung 
in  the  precise  place  of  the  man  who  first  showed  symptoms  of  yellow 
fever  in  Santa  Cruz  on  November  5.  The  same  niglit,  Peter  Egan, 
boatswain's  mate,  was  attacked  with  \iolent  fever  when  he  was  "turned 
out"  of  his  hammock  to  go  on  watch.  It  was  so  violent  that  he  fell  two 
or  three  times  while  dressing  himself.  The  following  morning  the  sur- 
geon reganled  the  symptoms  of  these  two  cavses  as  those  of  yellow  fever, 
and,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  so  rei)orted  them  to  me  in  writing, 
and  advised  the  seeking  of  a  cooler  climate.  (I  inclose  a  copy  of  his 
letter.)  I  at  once  ordered  the  ship  headed  to  the  northward,  and  the 
next  morning  got  up  steam,  with  full  power,  and  made  the  best  of  my 
way  to  a  cooler  temperature.  When  abreast  of  Bermuda,  finding  we 
wei'e  short  of  coal,  and  every  appearance  of  a  gale  of  wind  coming  on, 
fearing  I  would  have  to  batten  down  liatclies  again,  and  thus  increase 
the  temperature  of  berth-deck,  so  the  fever  would  be  further  developed, 
I  ran  into  port,  procured  sufficient  coal  to  bring  the  ship  to  a  northern 
l>ort,  remaining  thirty-six  hours,  left  and  steered  for  Martha's  Vineyaixi 
Sound,  making  all  the  speed  possible  under  steam  and  sai'. 

This  breaking  out  of  the  fever  in  the  open  ocean  with  a  temperature 
of  very  little  above  70^  I  regard  as  a  most  remarkable  circumstance, 
especiiilly  after  the  thorough  freezing  the  ship  went  through  while  in 
Boston  llarbor.  The  health  officer  at  Bermuda,  an  English  surgeon, 
told  me  of  two  ca^es  of  their  own  men-of-war  which  had  similar  experi- 
ence. Both  of  them  were  affected  with  fever,  were  sent  to  Halifax, 
spent  the  whole  winter  there,  and  in  the  spring  went  south.  On  their 
arrival  in  the  latitude  but  a  lew  degrees  below  Bermuda,  the  fever  broke 
out  on  board  of  them  and  they  were  taken  north  again,  and  eventually 
went  to  England  without  serving  out  their  commissiop^^y  ^^oyic 
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In  our  case  it  is  an  especially  great  misfortune,  as  the  ship  is  in  good 
coQdition  for  a  cruise  of  at  least  eighteen  months  longer,  the  officers 
and  crew  attached  to  the  ship  looking  forward  with  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure to  the  cruise  in  the  West  Indies,  from  which  we  have  been  so  unfor- 
tunately turned  back,  to  say  nothing  of  our  having  passed  through  the 
stormy  latitudes  and  reached  a  point  where  nothing  but  good  weather 
might  be  expected  until  our  return  in  June.  It  was  with  the  greatest 
reluctance  I  changed  the  course ;  and  nothing  but  imperative  necessity 
and  a  dujB  regard  for  the  lives  of  the  people  under  my  charge  would 
have  prompted  me  to  act  as  I  have,  under  the  advice  of  the  surgeon. 
On  leaving  Bermuda  the  governor  informed  me  that  we  would  have  to 
carry  the  pilot  with  us,  as  he  would  not  allow  him  to  laud. 

I  brought  him  with  us  to  this  port,  and  will  turn  him  over  to  the 
British  consul  at  the  first  port  we  anchor  where  there  is  one.  Peter 
E^an,  boatswain's  mate,  died  on  the  31st  of  March.  We  have  had  a 
very  severe  gale  for  the  past  two  days. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfuUv,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  B.  HARMONY, 
Captainy  U.  8.  K,  commanding  U.  S.  S.  Plymouth. 

Hon.  R.  W.  Thompson, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington^  I).  C, 


Surgeon  T.  Wolverton  to  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Nary. 

U.  S.  Steamkb  PLYMorxH,  2d  Rate, 

Vineyard  Sound,  Mass.,  April  2,  1879. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  for  your  information,  the  following 
re]>ort  relating  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  this  vessel : 

On  the  7th  of  November  last  there  were  sent  to  the  civil  hospital  at 
Frederiestaed.  Santa  Cruz,  four  cases  of  yellow  fever,  and  the  ship  sailed 
for  Norfolk.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  7th,  three  additional 
oases  presented  themselves ;  they  all  ran  a  mild  course,  and  were  con- 
valescent by  the  time  we  reached  Norfolk,  in  a  week.  The  disease  first 
appeared  at  Santa  Ci-uz  in  the  person  of  Bianchi,  a  marine  berth-deck 
rook,  \vho  had  not  been  on  shore  since  the  ship  had  left  the  United 
States. 

The  Plymouth  lay  in  'quarantine  at  Poi^tsmouth,  N.  II.,  for  seventeen 
<lays,  and  then  went  to  Boston  for  some  necessary  repairs  and  to  be 
broken  out  and  frozen  out. 

During  the  time  she  was  at  Boston,  from  December  19, 1878,  to  March 
1'^  1H79,  everything  was  removed  from  the  ship,  the  crew  was  transferred 
to  the  receiving  shij),  and  she  remained  fully  exposed  to  intense  cold 
for  a  month — ^for  ten  days  in  dry -dock  with  a  temperature  at  times  below 
zero.  The  water  in  the  tanks  was  frozen,  as  it  was  in  basins  put  into 
the  Htorerooms  of  the  shij),  and,  for  several  days  after  the  fires  were  re- 
^>|nlt  on  board,  the  cold  continued  so  great  that  the  water  froze  in  the 
Wljjes  at  night.  In  addition,  one  hundred  pounds  of  sulphur  were 
Imrned  bt»low  decks,  the  ^migation  extending  over  two  days^  and  the 
^erthdeck,  holds,  and  storerooms  were  thoroughly  whitewashed  with  a 
iJixtare  of  lime  and  chloride  of  lime. 

On  March  15,  1879,  the  Plymouth  left  Boston  for  a  cruise  to  the 
vViudward  Islands,  &c.    On  the  night  of  the  19th,  in  a  severe  gale  of 
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ynudj  the  hatches  ha<l  to  be  battened  down,  and  the  berth-deck  became 
very  damp  and  close.  On  the  morning  of  the  22d^  Bichard  Sanders^ 
machinist,  was  sick,  but  did  not  report  until  afternoon,  when  he  had 
violent  headache  and  fever.  During  the  night  of  the  22d  Peter  Eagan, 
boatswain's  mate,  was  taken  suddenly  and  violently  sick  with  the  same 
symptoms.  On  the  23<l,  these  ca^es  showing  dec;ided  signs  of  yellow 
fever,  I  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Capt.  I>.  B.  Harmony,  com- 
manding: 

At  Ska,  Lat.  N.  27.48,  Long.  W.  59.59. 
Sir:  I  regret  to  inform  yon  that  two  of  the  crtnv  have  been  taken  Hnddenly  and 
violently  nick,  with  all  the  Vvnii>t<»mi9  of  yellow  fevei^ — one,  Richard  8anderR,  machin- 
ist, yesteniay  morning,  and  the  other,  PeVer  Eagan,  boatuwain^H  mate,  lant  night.  In 
my  opinion  it  woald  be  daugeroiiH  to  tlie  health  of  the  ^hip  to  proceed  further  on  thi» 
cruibe. 

And  I  made  the  following  recommendations: 

That  hot  coifee  be  served  to  the  watch  at  midnight,  upon  tnniiug  out. 
That  tlie  men  be  allowed  to  sle«*p  on  deck  under  cover  until  the  weather  grow» 
CO  iler. 
That  the  crew  be  obliged  to  change  damp  clothing  at  once,  upon  occasion. 

The  ship's  course  was  changed  for  northwanl.  The  two  sick  men  were 
isolated  in  the  sick-bay,  no  one  seeing  them  but  the  medical  officers  and 
the  nurses.  The  berth-deck  was  again  fumigated  with  sulphur  and  all 
bedding  aired.  Fortunately  no  new  case  appeared  after  the  ship  turne<l, 
and  we  soon  reached  a  temjierate  climate.  Our  maximum  temi)erature 
on  deck  had  l)een  11^. 

The  men  passed  through  the  fever  pi^etty  favorably,  and  Sanders  was 
convalescent  about  the  seventh  day ;  but  Eagan,  who  was  an  old  man, 
fell  into  a  typhoid  condition,  and  died  March  3Ist.  The  weather  at  sea 
wa«,  also,  rough  and  unfavorable  for  his  recovery. 

Eagan  was  buried  April  1.  April  2,  Sanders  was  temporarily  re- 
moved from  the  sick  bay,  and  it  was  very  thoroughly  fumigated  and 
scrubbed.  All  the  bedding  that  had  been  used,  and  the  clothing  that 
might  have  become  infected,  were  thrown  overw)ard.  There  has  been 
no  case  of  yellow  fever  in  any  man  employed  IhsIow  the  berth-deck, 
Sanders  having  been  taken  sick  in  hammock.  All  the  cases,  with  the 
exception  of  Eagan,  who  berthed  near  the  fore  hatch,  have  occurred 
between  the  waist  of  the  ship  and  the  wardroom  bulkhead  on  the  berth- 
deck. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  fever  infection  is  confined  to  the  hull  of  the 
ship,  and  especially  to  the  unsound  wood  about  the  berth-deck,  and 
that  while  the  Plymouth  is  a  safe  and  healthy  ship  in  a  temperate  cli- 
mate, she  cannot,  for  the  present,  be  sent  into  a  tropical  climate  without 
the  certaity  of  an  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  occurring  on  board,  and  that 
no  i)recautionar^'  measures  whatever  could  avail  to  avert  such  a  result. 

The  ship's  stores  were  exposed  to  cold  in  Boston  during  the  winter ; 
the  provisions  were  put  on  board  there  before  our  departure.  I  pre- 
sume they  might  be  removed  from  the  ship  with  safetj',  if  it  should  be 
considered  desirable. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

THEORON  WOOLVERTON, 

Surgeon  United  States  Nawi'. 

Surgeon-General  J.  Winthrop  Taylor,  U.  8.  A", 

Navy  Department 
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No.  50.]       Capt.  J.  Taung  to  the  Secretary  of  the  N'avy. 

United  States  Navy-yard,  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 

Commandanfs  Office^  April  7, 1879. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report,  by  letter,  the  arrival  at  this  station 
of  the  United  States  steamer  Plymouth,  Capt.  D.  B.  Harmony,  com- 
manding. The  following  extract  from  his  report  will  show  the  condi- 
tion of  the  ship:  "There  has  not  been  a  new  case  of  fever  on  board 
«inoe  the  22d  ulto.  We  have  had  two  cases.  One  man  died  the  31st; 
was  boned  the  Ist  inst. ;  the  other  man  is  now  free  from  fever,  and  is 
rapidly  convalescing.  All  infected  clothing  was  thrown  overbosuxi  at  sea. 
We  will  not  require  the  hospital-building  for  any  purpose.'^ 

The  health-officer  of  the  port  has  visited  the  ship,  and  has  placed  her 
in  quarantine.  In  reply  to  the  department's  telegrams  of  the  5th  inst., 
I  have  to  state,  as  further  particulars,  that  the  hospital-building,  in  its 
present  condition,  can  accommodate  twelve  patients  comfortably,  should 
it  be  required  to  be  used. 

The  United  States  store-ship  Guard  is  broken  out,  and  is  now  being 
cleansed  and  fumigated,  which  will  require  a  little  time,  but  could  be 
taken  at  once  to  the  lower  harbor,  should  the  department  order  it. 
1  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  YOUNG, 
Captain^  Commandant. 
The  Hon.  K.  W,  Thompson, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy^  Washington^  I).  C. 
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1st  Setsion.       I  \     "So.  2. 


VETO  OF  THE  ARMY  BILL. 


MESSAGE 

FROM  THE 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


The  Home  of  Representatives^  tipon  returning  the  hill  of  the  House  (H, 
R.  1)  entitled  ^^An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
Army  for  the  fiscal  yexir  ending  June  30,  1880,  and  for  other  purposes^^ 
Kith  his  objections  to  its  approval. 


April  IW,  1>?79. — Ma<lo  the  special  order  for  May  1,  lr<79,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  have  maturely  considered  the  important  questions  presented  by  the 
bill  entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Army 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  and  for  other  purposes,"  and  I 
now  return  it  to  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  in  which  it  originated, 
with  my  objections  to  its  approval. 

The  bill  provides  in  the  usual  form  for  the  appropriations  required  for 
the  supiMjrt  of  the  Army  during  the  next  fi^scal  year.  If  it  contained  no 
other  provisions,  it  would  receive  my  prompt  approval.  It  includes, 
however,  further  legislation,  which,  attached  as  it  is  to  appropriations 
which  are  requisite  for  the  eflBcient  performance  of  some  of  the  most 
necessary  duties  of  the  government,  involves  questions  of  the  gravest 
character.  The  sixth  section  of  the  biU  is  amendatory  of  the  statute 
now  in  force  in  regard  to  the  authority  of  persons  in  the  civil,  military, 
and  naval  service  of  the  United  States  "  at  the  place  where  any  general 
or  8pe(?ial  election  is  held  in  any  State,"  This  statute  was  adopted 
February  25, 1865,  after  a  protracted  debate  in  the  Senate,  and  almost 
without  opposition  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  by  the  concurrent 
votes  of  both  of  the  leading  political  parties  of  the  country,  and  became 
a  law  by  the  approval  of  President  Lincoln.  It  was  re-enacted  in  1874 
iu  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  sections  2002  and  5528, 
which  are  as  follows: 

Sec.  2002.  No  military  or  naval  officer,  or  otli«»r  person  engaj^ed  in  the^civil,  mili- 
tary, or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  shall  order,  hrinpf,  kei^^,,iyJ^I|^^f(j)i0|Qll08 
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authority  or  control,  any  troops  or  armed  men  at  the  place  where  any  general  or 
special  election  is  held  in  any  State,  unless  it  be  necessarj'  to  repel  the  armed  enemies 
of  the  United  States,  or  to  keep  the  i>eace  at  the  x)olls. 

Sec.  5528.  Every  officer  of  the  Army  or  Navy,  or  other  person  in  the  civil,  military, 
or  navjil  service  of  the  United  States,  who  orders,  brings,  keeps,  or  has  under  hi« 
authority  or  control,  any  troops  or  anned  men  at  any  place  where  a  general  or  special 
election  is  held  in  any  State,  unless  such. force  be  necessary  t-o  repel  armed  enemies  of 
the  United  Staters,  or  to  keep  the  jieace  at  the  polls,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000, 
and  suiter  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  not  less  than  three  months  nor  more  than  live 
years. 

The  amendineiit  i)roi)ose(l  to  this  statute,  in  the  bill  before  me,  oiiiit8 
from  both  of  tlie  foregoing  sections  the  words  "or  to  keep  the  i)eace  at 
the  iwlLs."  The  effect  of  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  may  be  con- 
sidened — 

First.  Ui)on  the  right  of  the  United  States  Government  to  use  mili- 
tary force  to  keep  the  peace  at  tlie  elections  for  members  of  Congress ; 
iind — 

Second.  Upon  the  right  of  the  government,  by  civil  authority,  to  pro- 
tect these  elections  from  violence  and  fraud. 

In  a^ldition  to  the  sections  of  the  statute  above  quoted,  the  following 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  use  of  the  military  power  at  the  elections 
are  now  in  force : 

Sec.  2003.  No  officer  of  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States  shall  i>re8cril»e  or  fix, 
or  attempt  to  prescribe  or  fix,  by  proclamation,  order,  or  otherwise,  the  qualification.s 
of  voters  in  any  State,  or  in  any  manner  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  any  election  in 
any  State,  or  with  the  exercise  of  the  jfree  right  of  suffrage  in  any  State. 

Sec.  5529.  Every  officer  or  other  i>er8on  in  the  militar>'  or  naval  senice  who,  by 
foree,  threat,  intimidation,  order,  advice,  or  otherwise,  prevents,  or  attempts  to  pre- 
vent, any  qualified  voter  of  any  State  from  freely  exercising  the  right  of  suffrage  at 
any  general  or  special  election  in  such  State,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  five  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  not  more  than  five  years. 

Sec.  5530.  Every  officer  of  the  Army  or  Navy  who  prescribes  or  fixes,  or^ attempts  to 
prescribe  or  fix,  whether  by  proclamation,  order,  or  otherwise,  the  qualifications  of 
voters  at  any  election  in  any  State,  shall  be  punished  as  provided  in  the  precediug 
section. 

Sec.  5531.  Every  officer  or  other  person  in  the  military  or  naval  service  who,  by 
force,  threat,  intimidation,  order,  or  otherwise,  compels,  or  attempts  to  compel,  any 
officer  holding  an  election  in  any  State  to  receive  a  vote  from  a  person  not  legally 
qualified  to  vote,  or  who  imx>oses,  or  attempts  to  impose,  any  regulaticms  for  conduct- 
ing any  general  or  special  election  in  a  State,  different  fi-om  those  prescribed  by  law, 
or  who  interferes  in  any  manner  with  any  officer  of  an  election  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty,  shall  be  punished  as  provided  in  section  fifty-five  hundred  and  tweuty-nine. 

Sec.  5532.  Every  i)erson  convicted  of  any  of  the  offenses  specified  in  the  five  pre- 
ceding sections  shall,  in  addition  to  the  punishments  therein  severally  prescribed,  be 
disqualified  from  holding  any  office  of  honor,  profit,  or  trust  under  the  United  States; 
but  nothing  in  those  sections  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any  officer,  soldier,  sailor, 
or  marine  from  exercising  the  right  of  suffrage  in  any  election  district  to  which  he 
may  belong,  if  otherwise  qualified  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  in  w^hich  he 
offers  to  vote. 

The  foregoing  enactments  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  prevent  mili- 
tarj^  interference  with  the  elections.  But  the  last  Congress,  to  remove 
all  apprehension  of  such  interference,  added  to  this  body  of  law  sec- 
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tion  15  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations  for  tlie 
support  of  the  Army  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30, 1879,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  June  18, 1878,  which  is  as  follows : 

Sec.  15.  From  and  after  tlie  passage  of  tliia  act  it  sliall  not  be  lawful  to  employ  any 
part  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States^  as  a  posse  comitaius  or  otherwise,  for  the  pnr- 
jK»9e  of  executing  the  laws,  except  in  such  cases  and  under  such  circumstances  as  such 
employment  of  said  force  may  be  expressly  authorized  by  the  Constitution  or  by  act 
of  Congress ;  and  no  money  appropriated  by  this  act  shall  be  used  to  pay  any  of  the 
expenses  incurred  in  the  employment  of  any  troops  in  violation  of  this  section,  and 
any  person  willfully  \ioIating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  imnished  by  fine  not  exceeding  ten 
thousand  doUars  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

This  act  passed  the  Senate,  after  full  consideration,  without  a  single 
vote  recorded  against  it  on  its  final  passage,  and,  by  a  majority'  of  more 
tlian  two-thirds  it  wa«  concurred  in  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  purpose  of  the  section  quoted  was  stated  in  the  Senate  by  one  of 
its  supporters  as  follows: 

Therefore  I  hope,  without  getting  into  any  controversy  about  the  past,  \\\t  acting 
wisely  for  the  future,  that  we  shall  take  away  the  idea  that  the  Army  can  be  used  by 
a  general  or  special  deputy  marshal,  or  any  marshal,  merely  for  election  purposes  as  a 
jMMse,  ordering  them  about  the  polls  or  ordering  them  anywhere  else,  when  there  is  no 
election  going  on,  to  prevent  disorders  or  to  suppress  disturbances  that  should  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  peace  officers  of  the  State,  or,  if  they  must  bring  others  to  their  aid, 
they  should  summon  the  unorganized  citizens,  and  not  summon  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  Army  as  a  posse  comUatus  to  quell  disorders,  and  thus  get  up  a  feeling  which  will  be 
(lisastroiis  to  peace  among  the  people  of  the  country. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  object  of  the  act  of  1878  was 
stated  by  tlie  gentleman  who  had  it  in  charge  in  similar  terms.  He 
said: 

But  these  are  all  minor  points  and  insignificant  questions  compared  with  the -great 
principle  which  was  incorporated  by  the  House  in  the  bill  in  reference  to  the  use  of 
the  Army  in  time  of  peace.  The  Senate  ha<l  already  conceded  what  they  called,  and 
what  we  might  accept,  as  the  principle,  but  they  had  stricken  out  the  penalty,  and 
bad  stricken  out  the  word  **  expressly y"  so  that  the  Army  might  be  used  in  all  cases 
where  implied  authority  might  be  inferred.  The  House  committee  i)lauted  themselves 
firmly  npon  the  doctrine  that  rather  than  yield  this  fundamental  principle,  for  which 
for  three  years  this-  House  had  struggled,  they  would  allow  the  bill  to  fail,  notwith- 
Htanduig  the  reforms  which  we  had  secured,  regarding  these  reforms  as  of  but  little 
consequence  alongside  the  great  principle  that  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  in  time 
of  peace,  should  be  under  the  control  of  Congress  and  obedient  to  its  laws.  After  a 
long  and  protracted  negotiation,  the  Senate  committee  have  conceded  that  principle 
in  all  its  length  and  breadth,  including  the  penalty,  which  the  Senate  had  stricken 
ont.  We  bring  you  back,  therefore,  a  report,  with  the  alteration  of  a  single  word, 
which  the  lawyers  assure  me  is  proper  to  be  made,  restoring  to  this  bill  the  principle 
for  which  we  have  contendetl  so  long,  and  which  is  so  vital  to  secure  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people. 

•  *  «  »  4  »  « 

Thus  have  we,  this  day,  secured  to  the  people  of  this  country  the  samti^reat  nro- 
tection  against  a  standing  anny  which  cost  a  struggle  of  two  luyitotJ/  yefli^®i^l@5 
Commons  of  England  to  secure  for  the  British  people. 
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From  this  brief  re\iew  of  the  subject  it  sufficiently  aj^pears  that,  un- 
der existing  laws,  there  can  be  no  military  interference  with  the  elec- 
tions. No  case  of  such  interference  has,  in  fact,  occurred  since  the 
passage  of  the  act  last  referred  to.  No  soldier  of  the  United  States  has 
appeared  under  orders  at  any  place  of  election  in  any  State.  No  com- 
plaint even  of  the  presence  of  United  States  troops  has  been  made  in 
any  quarter.  It  may,  therefore,  be  confidently  stated  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  the  enactment  of  section  six  of  the  bill  before  me  to  pre- 
vent military  interference  viith  the  elections.  The  laws  already  in  force 
are  all  that  is  required  for  that  end. 

But  that  part  of  section  six  of  this  bill  which  is  significant  and  vitally 
important,  is  the  clause  which,  if  adopted,  will  deprive  the  civil  author- 
ities of  the  United  States  of  all  power  to  keep  the  peace  at  the  Congres- 
sional elections.  The  Congressional  elections  in  every  district,  in  a  very 
important  sense,  are  justly  a  matter  of  political  interest  and  concern 
throughout  the  whole  country.  Each  State,  every  political  party,  is  en- 
titled to  the  share  of  power  which  is  conferred  by  the  legal  and  Consti- 
tutional suffrage.  It  is  the  right  of  every  citizen  x>0S8essing  the  qualifi- 
cations prescribed  by  law,  to  cast  one  unintimidated  ballot,  and  to  have 
his  ballot  lionestly  counted.  So  long  as  the  exercise  of  this  power  and 
the  enjoyment  of  this  right  are  common  and  equal,  practically  as  well 
as  formally,  submission  to  the  results  of  the  suffrage  will  be  accorded 
loyally  and  cheerfully,  and  all  the  departments  of  goveniment  will  feel 
the  true  vigor  of  the  popular  will  thus  expressed. 

Two  proxisions  of  the  Constitution  authorize  legislation  by  Congress 
for  the  regulation  of  the  Congressional  elections. 

Section  4  of  Article  1  of  the  Constitution  declares — 

Tlio  time*?,  places,  and  luannor  of  holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives 
shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at 
any  time,  by  law,  make  or  alter  such  regulations  except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing 
Senators. 

The  fifteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  is  as  follows : 

Skc.  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  Ik*  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  State,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation, t 

^  The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  this  amendment  invents  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  with  a  new  Constitutional  right  which  is  within  the 
protecting  i)ower  of  Congress.  That  right  the  court  declares  to  be  ex- 
emption from  discrimuiation  in  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  The  power 
of  Congress  to  protect  this  right  by  appropriate  legislation  is  expressly 
affirmed  by  the  court. 

[National  legislation  to  provide  safeguards  for  free  and  honest  elections 
is  necessary,  as  experience  has  shown,  not  only  to  secure^th^  dffbt  to 
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vote  to  the  enfranchised  race  at  the  South,  but  also  to  prevent  fraud- 
ulent voting  in  the  large  cities  of  the  North.  Congress  has,  therefore, 
exercised  the  power  conferred  by  the  Constitution,  and  has  enacted  cer- 
tain laws  to  prevent  discriminations  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude,  and  to  punish  fraud,  \ioleiice,  and  intimidation 
at  federal  elections.  Attention  is  called  to  the  following  sections  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  viz : 

Section  2004,  which  guarantees  to  all  citizens  the  right  to  vote  with- 
out distinction  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. 

Sections  2005  and  2006,  which  guarantee  to  all  citizens  equal  opportu- 
nity, without  discriimnation,  to  perform  all  the  acts  required  by  law  as 
a  prerequisite  or  qualification  for  voting. 

Section  2022,  which  authorizes  the  United  States  marshal  and  his 
deputies  to  keep  the  peace  and  preserve  order  at  the  Federal  elections. 

Section  2024,  which  expressly  authorizes  the  United  States  marshal 
and  his  deputies  to  summon  a  posse  comitaUts  whenever  they  or  any  of 
them  are  forcibly  resisted  in  the  execution  of  their  duties  under  the  law, 
or  are  prevented  from  executing  such  duties  by  violence. 

Section  5522,  which  provides  for  the  punishment  of  the  crime  of  inter- 
fering with  the  supervisors  of  elections  and  deputy  marshals  in  the  dis- 
cbarge of  their  duties  at  the  elections  of  Eepresentatives  in  Congress. 

These  are  some  of  the  laws  on  this  subject  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Executive  Department  of  the  government  to  enforce.  The  intent 
and  eflFect  of  the  sixth  section  of  this  bill  is  to  prohibit  all  the  civil 
officers  of  the  United  States,  under  penalty  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, from  employing  any  adequate  civil  force  for  this  jmrpose  at  the 
place  where  their  enforcement  is  most  necessary,  namely,  at  the  places 
where  the  Congressional  elections  are  held.  Among  the  most  valuable 
enactments  to  which  I  have  referred  are  those  which  protect  the  super- 
visors of  Federal  elections  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  at  the  x)olls. 
If  the  proposed  legislation  should  become  the  law  there  will  be  no  power 
vested  in  any  officer  of  the  government  to  protect  from  violence  the  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Their 
rights  and  duties  under  the  law  will  remain,  but  the  National  Govern- 
ment will  be  iM)werle8S  to  enforce  its  own  statutes.  The  States  may 
employ  both  mihtary  and  civil  power  to  keep  the  peace,  and  to  enforce 
the  laws  at  State  elections.  It  is  now  proposed  to  deny  to  the  United 
States  even  the  necessary  civil  authority  to  protect  the  national  elec- 
tions. No  sufficient  reason  has  been  given  for  this  discrimination  in 
favor  of  the  State  and  against  the  national  authority.  If  well-founded 
objections  exist  against  the  present  national  election-laws,  all  good  citi- 
zens should  unite  in  their  amendment.  The  laws  providing  the  safe- 
guards of  the  elections  should  be  impartial,  just,  and  efficient.  They 
should,  if  possible,  be  so  non-partisan  and  fair  in  their  operation  that 
the  minority — ^the  party  out  of  power — ^will  have  no  just  grounds  to 
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complain.  The  present  laws  have,  in  practice,  unquestionably  conduced 
to  the  prevention  of  fraud  and  violence  at  the  elections.  In  several 
of  the  States  members  of  different  i)oliticaI  parties  have  applied  for 
the  safeguards  which  they  furnish.  It  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
National  Government  to  enact  and  enforce  laws  which  will  secure  free 
and  fair  Congressional  elections.  The  laws  now  in  force  should  not  be 
repealed,  except  in  connection  with  the  enactment  of  measures  which 
will  better  accomplish  that  important  end.  Believing  that  section  six  of 
the  bill  before  me  will  weaken,  if  it  does  not  altogether  take  away,  the 
power  of  the  ^National  Government  to  protect  the  Federal  elections  by 
the  civil  authorities,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  ought  not  to 
receive  my  approval. 

This  section  is,  however,  not  presented  to  me  as  a  sepamte  and  independ- 
ent measure,  but  is,  a«  has  been  stated,  attached  to  the  bill  making  the 
usual  annual  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Army.  It  makes  a  vital 
change  in  the  election-laws  of  thecountry,  which  is  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  use  of  the  Array.  It  prohibits,  under  heavy  penalties,  any  i)erson 
engaged  in  the  civil  service  of  the  United  States  ftt)m  having  any  force  at  the 
place  of  any  election  prepared  to  preserve  order,  to  make  arrests,  to  keep 
the  i)eace,  or  in  any  manner  to  enforce  the  laws.  This  is  altogether  foreign 
to  the  purpose  of  an  Anny  appropriation  bill.  The  practice  of  tacking 
to  appropriation  bills  measures  not  pertinent  to  such  bills  did  not  prevail 
until  more  than  forty  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  It  has 
become  a  common  practice.  All  parties  when  in  iK>wer  have  adopted  it 
Many  abuses  and  great  waste  of  public  money  have  in  this  way  crept  into 
appropriation  bills.  The  public  opinion  of  the  country  is  against  it. 
The  States  which  have  recently  adopted  constitutions  have  generally 
provided  a  remedy  for  the  evil  by  enacting  that  no  law  shall  contain  more 
than  one  subject,  which  shall  be  plainly  expressed  in  its  title.  The  con- 
stitutions of  more  than  half  of  the  States  contain  substantially*  this  pro- 
vision. The  public  welfare  will  be  promoted  in  many  ways  by  a  return  to 
the  early  practice  of  the  government,  and  to  the  true  principle  of  legisla- 
tion, which  requires  that  every  measure  shall  stand  or  fall  according  to 
its  own  merits.  If  it  were  understood  that  to  attach  to  an  appropriation 
bill  a  measure  irrelevant  to  the  general  object  of  the  bill  would  imperil 
and  probably  prevent  its  final  passage  and  approval,  a  valuable  refonn  in 
the  parliamentary  practice  of  Congress  would  be  acc>omplished.  The 
best  justification  that  has  been  offered  for  attaching  in^elevant  riders 
to  appropriation  bills  is  that  it  is  done  for  convenience'  sake,  to  facilitate 
the  passage  of  measures  which  are  deeme<l  expedient  by  all  the  branches 
of  government  which  participate  in  legislation.  It  cannot  be  claimed 
that  there  is  any  such  reason  for  attaching  this  amendment  of  the  elec- 
tion laws  to  the  Army  appropriation  bill.  The  history  of  the  measure 
contradicts  this  assumption.  A  majority  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  last  Congress  was  in  favor  of  section  6  of  this  bill.  It  was 
known  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  was  opposed^  ^te^JtSj^Jtri^y^mis  a 
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separate  ineiisiire  it  could  not  be  adopted.  It  was  attached  to  the  Army 
appropriation  bill  to  compel  the  Senate  to  assent  to  it.  It  wa«  i)laiuly 
announcM  to  the  Senate  that  the  Array  appropriation  bill  would  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  unless  the  i)roposed  amendments  of  the  election  laws 
were  adopted  with  it.  The  Senate  refused  to  assent  to  the  bill  on 
account  of  this  irrelevant  section.  Congress  thereupon  adjourned  with- 
out passing  an  appropriation  bill  for  the  Army,  and  the  present  extra 
session  of  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  became  necessary  to  furnish  the 
means  to  carry  on  the  government. 

The  ground  upon  which  the  action  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
defended  has  been  distinctly  stated  by  many  of  its  advocates.  A  week 
before  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  the  doctrine  in  question 
was  stated  by  one  of  its  ablest  detenders,  as  follows: 

It  is  our  duty  to  repeal  these  laws.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  attomjit  the  rt^peal 
except  \L\H>n  an  appropriation  bill.  The  Republican  Senate  would  not  agree  to,  nor 
the  Republican  President  sign,  a  bill  for  such  repeal.  Whatever  objection  to  legisla- 
tion upon  appropriation  bills  may  be  made  in  ordinary  cases  does  not  apply  where  free 
elections  and  the  liberty  of  the  citizens  are  concerned.  «  *  •  We  have  the  i)Ower 
to  vote  money ;  let  us  annex  conditions  to  it,  and  ijisist  upon  the  redress  of  grievances. 

By  another  distinguished  member  of  the  House  it  was  said: 

The  right  of  the  Representatives  of  the  people  to  withhold  supplies  is  as  old  as 
English  liljerty.  History  records  numerous  instances  where  the  Commons,  feeling 
that  the  people  were  oppressed  by  laws  that  the  Lonls  would  not  consent  to  repeal 
by  the  ordinary  methods  of  legislation,  obtained  redress  at  last  by  refusing  appro- 
priations unless  accompanied  by  relief  measures. 

That  a  question  of  the  gravest  magnitude,  and  new  in  this  country, 
was  raised  by  this  course  of  proceeding,  was  fully  recognized  also  by  its 
defenders  in  the  Senate.    It  was  said  by  a  distinguished  Senator : 

Perhaps  no  greater  question,  in  the  fonu  we  are  brought  to  consider  it,  was  ever  con- 
sider^ by  the  American  Congress  in  time  of  i>eaee ;  for  it  involves  not  merely  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  laws  which  the  House  bill  proposes  to  repeal,  but  involves 
the  rights,  the  privileges,  the  powers,  the  duties  of  tlie  two  branches  of  Ccmgress,  and 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  vast  question ;  it  is  a  question  whose 
importance  can  scarcely  be  estimated ;  it  is  a  question  that  never  yet  has  been  brought 
st»  Hhaq)ly  before  the  American  Congress  and  the  American  peojde  as  it  may  be  now. 
It  is  a  question  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  be  decided,  and  the  decision  must  deter- 
>uine  what  are  the  |)ower8  of  the  House  of  Rejiresentatives  under  the  Constitution, 
and  what  is  the  duty  of  that  House  in  the  view  of  the  framers  of  that  Constitution 
according  to  its  letter  and  its  spirit. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  approach  this  question,  if  I  were  in  the  best  possible  condi- 
tion to  Npeak  and  to  argue  it,  with  very  grave  diffidence,  and  certainly  with  the  ut- 
luost  anxiety,  for  no  one  can  think  of  it  as  long  and  as  carefully  as  I  have  thought  ol 
U  ttithout  seeing  that  we  are  at  the  beginning,  perhaps,  of  a  struggle  that  may  last 
a8  long  in  this  country-  as  a  similar  stniggle  lasted  in  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
the  mother  land.  There  the  struggle  lasted  for  two  centuries  before  it  was  ultimately 
decided.  It  is  not  likely  to  last  so  long  here,  but  it  may  last  until  every  man  in  this 
Chamber  is  in  his  grave.  It  is  the  question  whether  or  no  the  House  of  Representa- 
tivox  has  a  right  to  say,  "  We  will  grant  supplies  only  upon  condition  that  grievances 
are  re<lTt»88ed.  We  are  the  rei)rescntatives  of  the  tax-payers  of  the  republic  ;  w^e,  the 
Uan!«e  of  Representatives,  alone  have  the  right  to  originate  money  bills;  we,  the 
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IIoHse  of  Representatives^  have  alone  the  right  to  originate  bills  which  grant  the 
money  of  the  people ;  the  Senate  represents  States ;  we  represent  the  tax-payers  oi 
the  repnhlic ;  we,  therefore,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  Constitution,  are  charged  with 
the  (Inty  of  originating  the  bills  which  grant  the  money  of  the  people.  We  claim  the 
right,  which  the  House  of  Commons  in  England  established  after  two  centuries  of  con- 
test, to  say  that  we  will  not  grant  the  money  of  the  people  unless  then3  is  a  redret h  of 
grievances.'' 

Upon  tlie  assembling  of  this  Congress,  in  pursuance  of  a  call  for  an 
extra  session,  which  was  made  necessary  by  the  failure  of  the  Forty- 
fifth  Congress  to  make  the  needftil  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
government,  the  question  was  presented  whether  the  attempt  made  m 
the  last  Congress  to  engraft,  by  construction,  a  new  principle  upon  the 
Constitution  should  be  persisted  in  or  not.  This  Congress  has  ample 
opportunity  and  time  to  pass  the  appropriation  bills,  and  also  to  enact 
any  political  measures  which  may  be  determined  ui)on  in  separate  bills 
by  the  usual  and  orderly  methods  of  proceeding.  But  the  major- 
ity of  both  Houses  have  deemed  it  wise  to  adhere  to  the  principles 
asserted  and  maintained  in  the  last  Congress  by  the  majority  of 
the  House  of  llepresentatives.  Tliat  principle  is  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  the  sole  right  to  originate  bills  for  raising  revenue, 
and  therefore  has  the  right  to  withhold  appropriations  upon  which 
the  existence  of  the  government  may  depend,  unless  the  Senate  and 
the  President  shall  give  their  assent  to  any  legislation  which  the 
House  may  see  fit  to  attach  to  appropriation  bills.  To  establish 
this  principle  is  to  make  a  radical,  dangerous,  and  unconstitutional 
change  in  the  character  of  our  institutions.  The  various  departments 
of  the  government,  and  the  Army  and  the  Kavy,  are  established 
by  the  Constitution,  or  by  laws  passed  in  imrsuance  thereof.  Their 
duties  are  clearly  defined,  and  their  support  is  carefully  provided  for 
by  law.  The  money  required  for  this  piu^)ose  has  been  collected  from 
the  people,  and  is  now  in  the  Treasury,  ready  to  be  paid  out  as  soon  as 
the  appropiiatioii  bills  are  passed.  Whether  appropriations  are  made 
or  not,  the  collection  of  the  taxes  will  go  on.  Tlie  public  money  will 
accumulate  in  the  Treasury.  It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  that  any  single  branch  of  the  government  should 
have  the  i)Ower  to  dictate  conditions  upon  which  this  treasure  should 
be  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  collected.  Any  such  inten- 
tion, if  it  had  been  entertained,  would  have  been  i)lainly  exi)resse(l  in 
the  Constitution. 

That  a  majority  of  the  Senate  now  concurs  in  the  claim  of  the  House 
adds  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  but  does  not  alter  the  question  at 
issue.  The  new  doctnne,  if  maintained,  will  result  in  a  consolidation 
of  unchecked  and  despotic  i)Ower  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  A 
bare  majority  of  the  House  will  become  the  government.  The  Execu- 
tive will  no  longer  be  what  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  intende<I, 
an  equal  and  independent  branch  of  the  government.  It  is  clearly  the 
Constitutional  duty  of  the  President  to  exercjs^.^^lfjs^Qi^^ion  and 
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jud«:ineiit  ui>on  all  bills  prevseiited  to  him  without  constraint  or  duress 
from  any  other  branch  of  the  govcnnmMit.  To  say  that  a  majority  of 
either  or  both  of  the  Houses  of  Congress  may  insist  ui)on  the  ap- 
pix)val  of  a  bill  under  the  penalty  of  stoi)ping"  all  of  the  ojHjrations 
of  the  government  for  want  of  the  necessary  su[)plies,  is  to  deny  to  the 
Executive  that  share  of  the  legislative  power  which  is  i)lainly  confeiTed 
by  the  second  section  of  tlie  seventh  article  of  the  Constitution.  It 
strikes  from  the  Constitution  the  qualified  negative  of  the  President. 
It  is  siiid  thaUthis  should  be  done  because  it  is  the  peculiar  function  of 
the  House  of  Rei)re8entative8  to  represent  the  will  of  the  people.  But 
no  single  branch  or  department  of  the  government  has  exclusive  author- 
iiy  to  si)eak  for  the  American  i^eople.  The  most  autlu^ntic  and  solemn 
expression  of  their  will  is  contained  in  the  ( -onstitution  of  the  United 
States.  By  that  Constitution  they  have  ordained  and  established  a  gov- 
ernment whose  powers  are  distributed  among  co-ordinate  branches, 
which,  as  far  as  i)ossible,  consistently  with  a  harmonious  co-operation, 
are  absolutely  independent  of  each  other.  The  people  of  this  country 
are  unwilling  to  see  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  replaced  by  the 
onnii}K>tence  of  any  one  department  of  the  government. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  into  a  law  will  establish  a  precedent  winch 
Mill  tend  to  destroy  the  equal  independence  of  the  several  branches  of 
the  government.  Its  principle  places  not  merely  the  Senate  and  the 
Executive,  but  the  Judiciary  also,  under. the  coercive  dictation  of  the 
Uouse.  The  House  alone  will  be  the  jndge  of  wiiat  constitutes  a  griev- 
suice,  and  also  of  the  means  and  measure  of  redress.  An  act  of  Con- 
gress to  protect  elections  is  now  the  grievance  complained  of.  But  the 
House  may,  on  the  same  j^rinciple,  determine  that  any  other  act  of  Con- 
gress, a  treaty  made  by  the  President  with  the  advi(je  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  a  nomination  or  appointment  to  ottice,  or  that  a  decision  or 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  a  grievance,  and  that  the  measure  of 
re<lress  is  to  withhold  the  appropriations  required  for  the  support  of  the 
offending  branch  of  the  government. 

Believing  that  Uiis  bill  is  a  dangerous  violation  of  the  spirit  and  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution,  X  am  compelled  to  return  it  to  the  House  in 
which  it  originated  without  my  approval.  The  (pialified  negative  with 
which  the  Constitution  invests  the  President  is  a  trust  that  involves  a 
duty  which  he  cannot  decline  to  perform.  AVith  a  firm  and  conscien- 
tious puriwse  to  do  what  I  can  to  preserve,  unimpaired,  the  constitu- 
tional powers  and  equal  independence,  not  merely  of  the  Executive,  but 
of  every  branch  of  the  government,  w  hich  will  be  imperiled  by  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  this  bill,  1  desire  earnestly  to  urge  upon  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  return  to  the  wise  and  wholesome  usage  of 
the  earlier  days  of  the  Kepublic,  wiiich  excluded  from  appropriation 
bills  all  irrelevant  legislation.  By  this  course  you  will  inaugurate  an 
important  reform  in  the  method  of  Congressional  legislation;  your 
H,  Ex.  2 2  Pigiti^g^  ^y  ^^oogie 
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action  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitntion  and  the  patriotic  sentiment  of  nationality  which  is  their  firm 
support ;  and  you  will  restore  to  the  country  that  feeling  of  confidence 
and  security  and  the  repose  which  ai*e  so  essential  to  the  pix>sperity  of 
all  of  our  fellow-citizens. 

RUTHERFORD  B.  HAYES. 
Executive  Mansion,  April  29, 1879. 
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Tbeasuby  Dbpabtment, 

May  1, 1879. 
SiB:  I  bave  the  honor  to  transmit  to  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  a 
statistical  abstract,  prepared  under  my  direction  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureaa  of  Statistics. 

This  abstract  embraces  tables  in  regard  to  finance,  coinage,  com- 
merce, immigration,  tonnage  and  navigation,  the  postal  service,  public 
lands,  raibx>ad8,  agriculture,  and  mining. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

JOHN  SHEEMAl^, 

Secretary. 
Hon.  Samuel  J.  BAin)ALL, 

Speaker  Home  of  Representatives. 
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214,  887, 645  88 


DoUan. 
29,032,506  91 
16,214.957  15 
19,391,310  69 
23,409,940  53 
11,169,290  39 
16, 158,  800  36 
23,137,934  91 
13,499.502  17 
14,487,216  74 
18,187,908  76 

7,046,843  91 
26,183,570  94 
27,528,112  70 
26,712,667  87 

23.747.864  66 
31, 757, 070  96 
28,346,738  82 
39, 668, 686  42 
49,017,667  92 
47, 339, 326  62 

58.931.865  52 
64,224,190  27 
63,025,794  21 
64,022,863  50 
63,875,905  05 
41,789,620  96 
49,565,824  38 
53,187,511  87 
39, 582, 125  64 
49,056,397  62 
69,050,642  40 

102, 316, 152  99 
84, 928, 260  60 
170,046,651  58 
176, 417, 810  88 
164, 464, 509  56 
180, 048, 426  63 
104, 538, 374  44 
206, 270, 408  05 
216, 370,  286  77 
188, 089,  522  70 
163, 103,  833  69 
157, 167, 722  35 
148, 071, 984  61 
130, 956, 493  07 
130, 170, 680  20 


Internal  rere* 
■ne. 


DoOan, 

2,759  00 

4,196  00 

10,459  48 

370  00 

6,403  84 

2,467  27 

2,553  32 

1,682  25 

3,261  36 

405  00 

103  25 

1,777  34 

3,517  12 

2,897  26 

375  00 

375  00 


Dlf«et  tax. 


304  12 

19  80 

4,263  33 

•     728  79 

1,687  70 


755  22 


37, 640, 787  95 
109, 741, 134  10 
209,464,215  25 
309, 220,  813  42 
286,027,537  43 
191, 087, 589  41 
158,356,460  86 
184,  899, 756  49 
143, 098, 153  63 
130, 642, 177  72 
113,729,314  14 
102,  409, 784  90 
110, 007, 493  58 
116,  700, 732  03 
118,630,407  83 
110, 581, 624  74 


1, 795, 331  73 

1,485,103  61 

475, 648  96 

1,200,573  03 

1,  974,  754  12 

4, 200, 233  70 

1,788,145  85 

765,685  61 

229, 102  88 

580,355  37 


315,254  51 


93,798  80 


Pvbllc  laads. 


DfMmw. 
3,967,682  55 
4, 857, 600  68 
14,757,600  75 
24,877,179  86 
6,776,286  52 
3.730,945  66 
7,361,576  40 
3,411,818  63 
1,365,627  42 

1.335.797  52 
898,158  18 

2,059,939  80 
2,077,022  30 
2,694,452  48 
2,498,355  20 
8,328,642  56 
1,688,950  55 
1,850,894  25 
2,352,305  30 
2,043,230  58 
1, 667, 084  99 

8. 470. 798  39 
11,497,040  07 

8, 917, 644  93 

8,829,486  64 

3,513,715  87 

1,756,687  30 

1, 778, 557  71 

870,658  54 

152, 203  77 

167, 617  17 

588,333  29 

996,553  31 

665,031  03 

1, 163, 575  76 

1. 348. 715  41 

4,020,3U  34 

3,350,481  76 

2, 388, 646  68 

2, 575, 714  19 

2,  882, 312  38 

1,852,428  93 

1, 413, 640  17 

1, 129, 466  05 

976,253  68 

1, 070, 743  37 


MlseallaBMai. 


DoUaT9. 
470, 006  67 
480,812  32 
750,972  13 
2,245,902  23 
7,001,444  50 
6,410,348  45 
079.939  86 
2, 567,  IK  28 
1,004,054  75* 
451,995  97  1 
285,895  92  ■ 
1,075,410  70 
361.453  68  ^ 
280,950  13  ; 
220,808  30  I 
612,610  69, 
685,379  13  | 
2,064,308  21  | 
1,183,166  11 
464,249  40 
968, 081  17  , 
1«  105, 352  74  j 
827.73140  ' 
1,116,190  81  I 
1,250.920  88 
1,352,029  13  , 
1,454,596  24  I 
1,088,630  25 
1, 023,  515  31 
915,327  97 
3, 741, 794  88 
30,291,701  86  , 
25,441,556  00 
29, 036. 314  28  ! 
15, 037, 522  15  I 
17,745,403  59  i 
13,097,338  65  ' 
12, 942, 118  30  ! 
22,093,541  21  | 
15,106,051  23 
17,161,270  05 
32,575,043  32 
15, 431, 015  31 
24,070.602  81 
30,437,487  42 
15,  614. 728  09 


'  The  amoiintH  «bown  under  the  head  of  •'Customs"  inclnde  receipts  from  duties  on  imports  and  from 
tonnage  tax-  f  For  the  half  year  from  tTanuary  J,  1843.  tojune  30, 1843. 


PUBLIC!  BEYEKVB  AND  SXPfiNDtlOBE.  T 

to  1843,  inclusive^  hy  Calendar  ¥eairs>  mA  from  1^S44  to  187^  bcltisive) 
ended  Jone  30. 


•Ifliwte. 


474, 985  M 
234»M9  50 
5(M»4«)8S 
298,074  67 


<3,M8,426 

21,791,035 

35,430,087 

M.  826, 796 

24,954,153 

20^392,561 

31,4^749 

19^4gO,ll5 

16,860,160 

1^976,107 

8,231,001 

29,320,707 

29^  970, 105 

29,699,967 

26,467,403 

35,698,690 

36,721  077 

43,592,888 

52, 555, 039 

49,846,815 

61,587,031 

73.800,341 

65, 350, 574 

74,056,699 

68,965,312 

46,655,365 

52, 777, 107 

86,054,599 

41,476,209 

51,919,261 

112,094,945 

243,412.971 

322,031,158 

519, 949, 564 

462,846,679 

876,434,453 

357.188,256 

395,959,833 

874, 431, 104 

364,394.229 

322, 177,  673 

299, 941, 090 

284,020.771 

290,060,584 

281. 000, 642 

2S7. 446. 776 


PnnltflU. 


iMTdrt. 


71,700  83 
666  60 


28,365  91 

37,080  00 

487,065  48 

10,550  00 

4,264  92 


22  60 


709, 357  72 

10,008  00 

33,630  90 

68,400  00 

602,345  44 

21, 174, 101  01 

11,683,446  89 

38, 083, 055  68 

27, 787, 330  35 

29t203,629  50 

13, 755, 491  12 

15, 295, 643  76 

8, 892, 839  05 

9,412,637  65 

11, 560, 530  80 

5,037,665  22 

3. 079. 279  60 

4. 029. 280  58 
405. 776  58 
317, 102  30 


Dtftiari. 


2,992,01^15 
12, 716, 820  86 

a,  857, 276  21 

5,589^547  51 
13,669,317  38 
14,808,735  64 
12, 479, 706  36 

1,877,181  35 


28,872,399  45 

21, 256, 700  00 

28,588,750  00 

4,045,950  00 

203,400  00 

46,300  00 

16,350  00 

3,001  67 

800  00 

200  00 

3,000  00 

23, 7l7, 300  00 

28,287,500  00 

20, 776, 860  00 

41, 861, 700  74 

529, 602, 460  50 

776, 682, 361  6t 

1, 128, 873, 045  36 

1,472,224,740  85 

712, 851, 553  05 

640, 426, 910  20 

625,  111,  433  20 

238,678,081  00 

285,474,496  00 

268,768,523  47 

305,047,054  00 

214,931.017  00 

430,272,535  40 

387,071,550  00 

397, 455, 808  00 

348,871,740  00 

404,581,201  00 


i|lro6ftfeeel#t3. 


33,048,426  35 

21.^01,036  55 

35,430,087  10 

^826,^06  63 

27,94^,142  13 

30,010^382  60 

35^340^025  32 

25^060^662  84 

30,610^477  65 

34, 784, 032  88 

20, 782^410  45 

31, 193,  555  73 

29, 970. 105  80 

29, 699, 9^  74 

55,368,168  53 

56,992,479  21 

60,796,802  03 

47,649,388  86 

52, 762, 704  25 

49,893,115  60 

3l,603v404  18 

78,802,343  07 

65,351,374  08 

74,056,899  24 

68,969,212  57 

70,872,665  90 

81,773,965  64 

76,841,407  83 

63,371,640  13 

661, 680, 121  59 

880, 870, 052  52 

1,303,461^017  57 

1,805,039.345  93 

1. 270, 884,  lt3  ll 

1, 131, 000, 920  60 

1, 030, 749, 610  52 

609, 621, 828  27 

096, 729, 073  63 

652, 002, 408  30 

670, 153, 021  50 

548, 660, 221  67 

744,251,201  92 

675, 07l,  607  10 

001.551^673  28 

630, 278, 167  50 

062, 345.079  to 


HoiViilli^le. 


BoOan, 


«d,M35 


1^458,782  93 
37,460  25 


U>  168  00 


38,25190 
60,600  00 


103,801  87 


15,408  34 


11.110  81 

6,001  01 

9. 210  40 

6,095  ll 

172,094  29 

721, 827  90 


{2,0t0  7d 


t8,396l8 

X 18, 228  35 

1 0.047  80 

12,691  40 


:  Amounts  b«r€tofor«  credited  to  the  Ti^aanrer  aa 
ouMooant 


nnayailAbie,  and  since  recorered  and  dhafged  to 
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8  PUBLIC  BEVENUE  AND  EXPENDITDSE. 

BTo.  3.— AMOUNT  of  BXPENDITUEES  of  the  TTNITBD  STATES 

inclusive,  by  Fiscal 


fBAB. 


War. 


Hary. 


loAlftu. 


MlMellu( 


18S8. 
1884. 
18S5. 
1«M. 
1887. 
1888. 
1880. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1848* 
1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1840. 
1850. 
1851. 
1852. 
1858. 
1^. 
1855. 
1850. 
1857. 
1858. 
1860. 
1800. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1866. 
1860. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1878. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 


DoOart. 

6,704,010 

5,606,180 

5^700.166 

11,747,845 

18,682,780 

12,807,224 

8,016,005 

7,005,267 

8,801.610 

6,610.438 

2,008,671 

5,218,183 

5,746^201 

10,418,870 

85,840,080 

27,688,884 

14,558,473 

0,687,024 

12.161,065 

8,521.506 

0,010,406 

11,722,282 

14,648,074 

16,063,160 

10, 150, 150 

25,670,121 

28,1H720 

16,472,202 

28,001,530 

880, 173, 562 

608,814,411 

600, 301, 048 

.  030, 600, 400 

288,154.676 

05,224,413 

123,246,648 

78,501,000 

57, 655, 675 

85,700,001 

85, 872, 157 

46,323,138 

42, 813, 027 

41, 120, 615 

38,070,888 

37,082,735 

82,154,147 


DoUars, 
8,001,866  75 
8.056,960  42 
8,864,080  06 
5,807.718  23 
6,646,014  53 

6.181.580  53 
6,182,204  25 
6,118,806  80 
6, 001, 076  07 
8,307.242  05 
8,727,711  53 
6, 406, 100  11 
6,207,177  80 
6,455.013  02 
7,000,635  76 
0.406,476  02 
0,786,705  02 
7,004,724  66 

8.880.581  38 
8,018,842  10 

11, 067, 780  53 
10.700,006  82 
18,337,005  U 
14.074.834  64 
12,651,604  61 
14. 053. 264  64 
14,600,027  00 
11.514,640  83 
12, 387, 166  52 
42,640,858  00 
63,261,285  31 
85,704,063  74 
122,617,484  07 
43,285,662  00 
81.034,011  04 
25, 776, 502  72 
20, 000, 757  87 
21, 780, 220  87 
10,431,027  21 
21, 240, 800  00 
23,526,256  70 
80, 082, 587  42 
21, 407. 626  27 

18.063.300  82 
14, 050, 035  36 

17. 365. 301  37 


J)dXar$. 

1,802,080  88 
1,003,058  20 
1,706,444  48 

6.087.022  88 
4,848,086  10 
6,504,101  84 
2,528,017  28 
2,881,704  86 
2,514,837  12 
1,100,000  68 

678, 871  00 
1,266,582  30 
1,580.851  35 
1,027,683  64 
1,480.411  30 
1,252,206  81 
1,874,16165 
1, 663, 501  47 
2,820,80177 
3. 043, 576  04 
8,880,404  12 
1,550,330  55 
2,772,000  78 
2,644,263  07 
4,854,418  87 
4,078,266  18 
3,400,534  53 
2,001,121  54 
2,865,481  17 
2,327,048  37 
3,152,032  70 
2, 620. 075  07 
5, 060, 860  71 
8,285,720  82 
4,642,531  77 
4^  100, 682  82 

7.042.023  06 
3,407,888  15 
7.426,007  44 
7,061,728  82 
7.061,704  88 
6,602,462  00 
8,384,666  82 
5,066,558  17 
6,277,007  22 
4. 620. 280  28 


Z>oOcM«. 

4,580,152  40 

8,864,285  80 

1,054,711  83 

2,882,707  06 

2,672,162  45 

2,156,097  20 

8,142,750  51 

2,603,562  17 

2,388,434  51 

1,378,081  38 

880,041  12 

2,032,008  00 

2,400,788  11 

1,811.007  56 

1,744,883  63 

1.237.406  48 

1,328,867  64 

1,866,886  08 

2,203,377  22 

2,401,858  78 

1,756,806  20 

1,232,665  00 

1, 477, 612  38 

1,206,220  65 

1, 810, 880  58 

1,210,766  30 

1,222,222  71 

1,100,802  32 

1,034,500  78 

858, 170  47 

1, 078, 513  86 

4.085.478  00 

16,847,62184 

16,605,540  88 

20,036,55171 

23,782,886  78 

28,476,62178 

28,340,202  17 

34,448,804  88 

28,533,402  76 

20,350.426  86 

20,038,414  66 

20, 456, 216  22 

28, 257. 305  60 

27, 063, 752  27 

27. 137. 010  08 


IMlan, 

6,716,245  03 

4^404,728  05 

4,220.608  58 

5,898,270  78! 

0^808,370  37  , 

7,160,664  76 

6,725,000  80 

6,995.308  06 

6,400,881  45 

6,775,624  61 

8,202,713  00 

5, 645, 183  86 

5,  Oil,  760  98  j 

6,711,283  80  I 

6, 885, 608  85  j 

5, 660, 851  25  , 

12,885,884  24 

16, 048, 763  36  I 

17,888,002  18  j 

17,604,17145, 

17,463,068  01  ! 

26, 672, 144  68  . 

24,000,425  43^ 

81,794,088  87  , 

28,565,408  77  , 

26,400,016  42, 

28,707,544  40; 

27,077.078  30. 

28,837,287  60; 

81,88^862  50, 

33,108,382  37 

27,872,216  87  . 

42,060,888  10  ; 

40, 618, 114  17 

51,110,223  72. 

53,000,867  67 

56,474,061  53; 

53,287,461  56  1 

60,481,016  23  j 

00,084,757  42 

73, 828, 110  06  I 

85, 141, 503  61  , 

71. 070. 702  08  ! 
73, 500, 061  04  ; 
58. 026, 582  S3  { 

53.177.703  57  ' 


Note. — ThlB  stetement  ia  made  from  warrants  paid  b  v  the  Treasarer  ap  to  Jane  30. 1866.   The  ontstand- 
Treaaary  Jane  30, 1878,  by  this  statement,  is  $286,501,453.88,  from  Which  shoald  be  oedacted  the  amount 
*  For  the  six  months,  from  January  1,  to  Jane  30,  1843. 
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PUBUC  BEVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE*  9 

from  1833  to  1843,  inclusiye,  by  Calendar  Years,  and  from  1844  to  1878, 
Years  ended  June  30« 


IfeC  •ritaary 
eipMdltnrM. 


DcXtan, 
22,713,755  U 
1^425,417  26 
17,514,050  28 
aO,M8»lM04 
87,243,214  24 
33,849.718  08 
20;  Md,  948  73 
24,139,920  11 
20,198,840  29 
24,391,336  59 
11,2S«,508<» 
20,660,108  01 
21«895,360  61 
26,418,459  59 
53,801,568  37 
45.227.454  77 
39,983,542  61 
87, 165. 990  09 
44,054.717  66 
40,389,954  56 
44,078.15^35 
51,967,528  42 
56,316,197  72 
66,772,527  64 
06,041,143  70 
72,330,437  17 
•ay  355. 950  07 
60,056.754  71 
62.616.055  78 
456,370,896  81 
6M,  004, 575  56 
811,283,679  14 
1,217,704,199  28 
885.954.731  43 
912.947,733  87 
210^915.088  11 
190,496.354  95 
164,421,507  15 
157,583,827  58 
183,201.856  19 
160,488,636  90 
m,  118, 985  00 
171,828,848  27 
164,857.813  36 
144.200.963  28 
134,463.452  15 


Prealuii. 


DoOart. 


18,23148 


82,865  81 


69, 718  10 
170, 063  42 
420,498  64 
2, 8n,  818  68 
872.047  39 
385.372  90 
363,572  89 
674,443  08 


Iflt6l>«6t 


1,717,000  11 
58,476  51 

10, 813, 349  38 
7, 001, 151  04 
1, 674. 680  05 

15,996,666  60 
0. 016, 794  74 
6,958,266  76 
6, 105, 919  99 
1,306,073  55 


DoUart, 
808,796  87 
202,162  08 
67,863  08 


14,096  48 

899,833  89 

174,508  08 

284.  on  56 

778,640  85 

828.683  01 

1,833,452  18 

1, 040, 458  18 

842,723  27 

1,110,214  72 

2,390,766  88 

8, 565, 585  78 

8,783,803  03 

8,006,760  75 

4,000.297  80 

8,665,832  74 

8, 070, 026  60 

2.314,464  00 

1,058,822  87 

1<  508, 265  23 

1,662,065  67 

2.637,640  70 

8, 144, 120  94 

4,034,157  80 

13,100,844  84 

24,720,700  62 

63,685,42160 

77,305,000  30 

133,067,624  01 

143.781,501  01 

140, 424, 045  71 

180,604,242  80 

129,285,498  00 

125, 576, 665  93 

117. 317, 839  72 

104,760,688  44 

107, 119, 815  21 

103,003,544  67 

100,243,271  23 

07, 124, 511  58 

102,600,874  66 


PablleieM. 


DoUan, 
1,230,746  61 
6,074,412  21 
828  20 


21. 

6,500, 

10.718, 

3,ftl2, 

6,315, 

7,801, 

338, 

11,158, 

7,586, 

871, 

6,600. 

18,036, 

12,804. 

8,656, 

«54, 

2.152, 

6,412, 

17,556, 

«,««2, 

8.614, 

8,276, 

7,505, 

14,685, 

18,864, 

18,737, 

06,097, 

181,081, 

430,672, 

600,616, 

620.263, 

735,586, 

682,640, 

261,012. 

303,264, 

800,603, 

405,007, 

233,600, 

422,065, 

407,377, 

440.846, 

828,965, 

853,676, 


822  91 
728  70 
153  58 
015  62 
712  10 
000  00 
012  64 
450  71 
340  40 
100  04 
067  66 
022  64 
478  64 
885  14 
012  71 
203  05 
574  01 
896  95 
065  86 
618  66 
606  05 
250  82 
043  16 
260  00 
100  00 
822  00 
685  07 
014  03 
14168 
240  10 
080  11 
685  88 
718  81 
282  13 
670  66 
807  64 


tnroi. 


«oz  as  I 
060  28  j 
402  48  I 
272  80  I 
424  05  ' 
044  00  I 


DoUart. 

24,257,208  40 

24,601.982  44 

17,673,141  66 

90.868,164  04 

87,266,087  16 

30,466,438  86 

87. 614, 096  16 

28,226,638  81 

31,707,630  03 

82,006.876  63 

12, 118, 106  15 

83,642,010  85 

80, 400, 408  71 

27,682,282  00 

60,690,86174 

60,665,148  10 

56,886,422  74 

44,004,718  26 

48.476,104  81 

46,712,608  83 

54,877,061  74 

76,473,170  75 

66,164,775  06 

72,726,841  67 

71,274,687  87 

82,062,186  74 

88,678,642  02 

77,056,125  65 

86,387,313  08 

665,667,663  74 

800,815,01126 

1,206,541.114  86 

1,006,483,831  37 

1,130,844,081  05 

1,008,070.656  27 

1,060, 880;  070  74 

584.777,006  11 

702,007,842  88 

601,680,868  00 

682.626.270  21 
524,044.507  01 
724,608,033  00 
682, 000. 885  82 
714,446.367  30 
666,200,808  01 

500. 641. 271  70 


BaUoee  !■ 

Treosmry  at 

theeaAor 

the  year. 


DoUan, 
11, 702, 005  31 
8,802,868  42 
26,740^800  06 
46^708,436  00 
37.827,252  60 
36,801,106  04 
38,157,603  68 
20;  063, 168  46 
28.685,11106 
30,521,070  44 
39^186,284  74 
36,742,820  62 
36,104,274  81 
38,261,060  65 
33,070,276  48 
20,416.612  46 
82,827,082  69 
35,871,758  81 
40,158,853  36 
43,338,860  02 
50,261,00100 
48,501,073  41 
47,777,672  18 
40,108,220  80 

46.802.856  00 
85,113,834  22 
33,103,248  60 
32,070,630  78 

30.063.857  88 
46,065,804  87 
36,523,046  18 

134,433,738  44 
33,033,657  80 
165,301.654  76 
108,076,637  00 
158,036,082  87 
183, 781, 085  76 
177,604,116  51 
138, 010, 122  15 
134,666,001  85 
150,208,673  41 
178,838,380  64 
172, 804, 061  32 
140,000,377  21 
214, 887, 645  88 
286,601,463  88 


faiR  wamuito  are  then  added,  and  the  statement  is  by  warraots  isttted  from  that  date.    The  balance  in  the 
4ep<Mit«d  with  the  States,  $28,101,6U.01,  leaving  the  net  available  balance  June  30,  1878,  $258,480,808.97. 
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PUBLIC  REVENUE   AND   EXPENPITURE. 


Fo.  4.— AMOUNT  of  Duties  Collected  on  the  PRINCIPAL  and 
other  IMPORTED  COMMODITIES  and  Classes  of  Commodities 
Entered  for  Consumption  in  the  United  States,  from  1867  to  1878, 
inclusive. 


TEAR  ENDED 
JVKE  SO- 

BreaistalDi 

Md  other 

farlDA- 

MOIlft  fOOS* 

ChenlCAlft, 
dyemdnigs, 
Md  nedl. 

Coffee. 

Cotton, 
tares  of. 

Earthen- 
ware and 
China. 

Fancy  ar- 
ttelei,per- 
niniery,*c 

Flax, 
and  Mann- 
flictnreB  of. 

1867 

2,782,888 
2,147,832 
2,103.515 
2,449.798 
2,373.320 
2.595,680 
2,449.218 
.2,684,307 
2,494,080 
2,883,338 
2,845,660 
2.081.466 

DoUarg. 

4,099,606 

4.538,851 

4,547,704 

4, 701. 676 

4,640,056 

4,182,949 

3,298.463 

8,184.747 

3,289,200 

2,901;  879 

3,082,406 

2, 810, 670 

JMlan. 

8,687,116 
10,637,859 
11.640,762 
12,678,616 
10,969,149 

7,192,126 
781 

DoUar§. 
9,574,870 
7,212,373 
8,186,720 
9,188,622 
10,773,832 
12,306.215 
11, 557, 173 
0,041,202 
0,043,654 
7,984,686 
6.654.826 
6.496.961 

JMUurg. 

2,182,758 

1,651,061 

1,854,370 

1,851,075 

1,915,110 

2,209,406 

2, 304, 191 

2,109,660 

1,853,552 

1,731,963 

1,587,475 

1, 676, 091 

2>ollart, 
1,784,881 
1, 560,  556 
1,843,377 
1, 669, 812 
1, 718. 683 
1,990,633 
1, 616, 628 
1.620,461 
2.142.890 
1.742.983 
1, 422, 744 
1. 450, 788 

IMlan. 
6,855,469 
4,645,044 

1868 

I860 

5, 671, 518 
5,734,209 

1876 

1871 

6,475,954 
7.343,353 
7, 212, 792 
6,241,088 

1872 

Ig73 

1874 

1875 

6,173,888 

1876 

6,430,779 
5.270,283 
5, 211, 823 

1877 

1878 

f  BAB  ENDED 
JONE  10-i 

Fmtts, 

Ineludlnff 

nnis. 

filass, 
andniann- 
factnreo  of. 

Heap, 
and  niani- 
flietnrcs  of 

Iron  and 
fttecl.and 
niannflM- 
tares  of. 

Leather, 
andniana- 
flietares  of. 

Silk, 
nianiflic- 
tares  of. 

HplrtUaad 
wines. 

1867 

2,959,983 
2,953,423 
3, 779, 015 
3, 399,  538 
4, 037, 806 
4, 159, 297 
2,899,904 
2,394,456 
2,944.200 
3,115,230 
2, 578, 979 
2, 601, 104 

1,954.564 
1, 507, 476 
1,037,600 
2,125,725 
2, 472, 413 

2,165,490  '  11.474.  aiU 

2,934,672 
2.614,646 
2,874,760 
3.880.3^ 
3. 839, 680 

11,008,816 
10,453,727 
12,731,833 
13.925,347 

17  QRK  990 

7,006,040 
6,312,U1 
7,183.005 

1868       

2. 429. 210 
1. 741, 086 
1.647,122 
1.  T17  MM) 

10. 713, 492 
13,818,274 
15, 125, 510 
1A  n^SL  «u 

I860 

1870 

8.023,056 
8.432.078 
8,639,251 

1871 

1872.... 

3.075,507       1,599,063  ■  21  022.127 

4, 404, 428  i  20, 310, 737 
3,734,828  '  17.  283.  aiR 

1873 

2,952,777  |    1,648,090 
2, 509, 224  '     1, 604, 040 
2,398,787  '     1,486,722 
2,166,355  1    1,535,273 
1,931.408  I    1,532,039 
1.700,880  1    1,345,254 

18, 237. 389 
10, 020, 401 
6,814,200 
4,660,890 
3,765,846 
3,280,648 

8, 714, 402 

1874 

8,304,202 
8,249,140 
3, 051, 572 
2,668,084 
2. 529. 211 

14, 198, 533 
14, 037, 998 
13,872,984 
12,800.603 
12.  Ifil.  042 

7,965,065 
6, 929, 040 

1875 

1876 

6,053,522 

1877 

5, 627, 475 

1878 

5, 035, 314 

TEAR  ENDED 
JVNE  SO- 

Sngar, 
nielada, 

Ac 

Tea. 

Tin,  and 
■annfiic- 
turesof. 

1  Tobaeeo, 
and  nana* 
fkctarm  of 

Wool,  and 
manaflM- 
tares  of. 

All  Other 
articles. 

*ToUI 

anionat  of 

dnty  re- 

eelTed. 

1867 1  32,599,102 

1868 1  34,858,066 

I860 35,098,3.'»7 

1870 !  40,650,499  | 

1871 i  32,685,120 

1872 1  30,979,028  | 

1873 !  32.048,563 

1874 34,860,278  *. 

1875 '  37,157,246  |. 

1876 1  41,898,576  . 

1877 1  87,086,992  . 

1878 38,759,288  i 


8,533,804 
9.414.664  I 
9,785,439  , 
10, 203, 047 
8, 322, 995 
5, 138, 674 
8,757 


1, 763. 065 
1,965,978 
2, 408, 317 
2,229,638 
2,846,605 
8, 168, 906 
2,451,727 
2. 021, 632 
2.034,802 
2.192,089 
2. 461, 092 
2,689,642 


2, 260, 201 
2,433.485 
2.935^444 
3.657.733 
4, 801, 577 
6,460,232 
6, 291. 318 
6,150,060 
6, 209, 042 
4, 701. 516 
4. 364, 148 
4,604,602 


I  26,327,661  ' 
I  23,684,048  j 
I  25,632,041  I 
26,082,101  I 
I  33, 564, 479  \ 
I  42,081,077  I 
j  38.490.629  , 
I  82,826,863  I 

30.914.087  , 
I  25,306,814 

20.258.088  I 
19, 890,  945  I 


21,648,071  I 
18, 367, 039  I 
20,941.7n  ! 
23. 198. 669  ' 
23, 875, 213 
23, 318, 029  i 
21, 270,  lOO 
17, 149, 135 
16, 030, 318 
13,752,403 
12,885,124 
12, 600, 447 


168,508,750 
160,309,041 
176, 114, 004 
191, 221. 760 
201, 965,  575 
212, 030,  727 
184,656.045 
160. 185, 383 
154,271«m5 
144,962,442 
128.223,207 
127. 015.  IBS 


*  The  total  amount  of  duty  received,  an  iitatiMl  in  this  oolnnm,  does  not  correspond  with  the  reveaue 
from  customs,  as  stated  by  the  Register  of  the  Treasury  [Table  No.  2],  for  the  reason  that  the  l»tt«r 
includes  tonnage  duty  and  receipts  from  certain  other  sources  as  well  as  duties  on  merchandise. 
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PUBIilC   REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


No.  6.— AMOUNT  of  EEVBNUB  DERIVED  FROM,  and  EXPENSES 
•    OF  COLLECTING,  INTERNAL  REVENUE  and  CUSTOMS  REV- 
ENUE,  from  1863  to  1878,  inclusive. 

(CompOed  in  th«  Ofllee  of  the  B«gl*ter  of  the  TnMai7.] 


IBTf  EBHAL  RETEBTIIB. 

CUSTOMS  BETENIJE. 

TIAR  BV  DED 
JUNE  84^ 

BoTeBie. 

Expraaw  of 
colleetlag. 

Expenia 
of  oolleet- 

BOTOBBe. 

ExpeBicB  of 
eolleetlBff. 

BxpesMi 
of  eollMC. 

1863 

DoUart. 
37,640,787  05 
100,741,134  10 
200,464.215  25 
309,226,813  42 
266,027.537  43 
191,087,589  41 
158, 356, 460  86 
184.  899, 756  49 
143. 098, 153  63 
130, 642, 177  72 
113, 720, 314  14 
102. 400. 784  00 
110, 007, 403  58 
116, 700. 732  03 
118, 630. 407  83 
110,  581. 624  74 

IhOarg. 
108,685  00 
258,372  00 
385.230  52 
5,783.128  77 
7.335,020  81 
8,705,366  86 
7.257,176  11 
7.253,430  81 
7,503,714  17 
5.604.116  86 
6.340,280  00 
4. 600, 076  05 
4,280,442  71 
3, 042, 613  72 
3,556,043  85 
3, 280. 162  22 

Percent 
0.20 
0.23 
0.18 
1.87 
2.77 
4.55 
4.50 
3.02 
5.30 
4.36 
4.00 
4.40 
3.80 
3.38 
2.00 
2.06 

DoOan, 
60,050.642  40 
102,316,152  00 
84,028.260  60 
170.046,65158 
176,417,810  88 
164, 464, 500  56 
180. 048. 426  63 
104. 538, 374  44 
206,270,408  05 
216, 370, 286  77 
188, 080. 522  70 
163. 103, 833  60 
157,167,722  35 
148,071,084  61 
130.056,403  07 
130.170,680  20 

DoOan. 
8,181,026  17 
4.102,582  43 
5,415.440  32 
5.842.460  09 
5, 763, 979  01 
7, 641. 116  68 
5,388.082  31 
6.283.747  68 
6,568.350  61 
6.960.173  88 
7.077,864  70 
7.321,469  04 
7.028,521  80 
6.704.858  00 
6,501.037  57 
5^826,074  32 

Percent 

4.60 

1864 

4.00 

1865 

6.39 

1866 

2.96 

1867 

3.28 

1868 

4.65 

1860 

2.09 

1870 

3.20 

1871 

3.18 

1872 

8.21 

1873 

8.76 

1874 

4.49 

1875 

4.47 

1876 

4.53 

1877 

4.06 

1878 

4.47 

Ko.  7.— AMOUNT  of  BALANCES  IN  THE  TREASUEY  at  the  end 
of  each  Fiscal  Year,  from  1849  to  1878,  inclusive. 

[CompUed  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  TreMory.] 


TEAB  ENDED  JUNE  i 


1849 
1850. 
1851. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 


iBIOBBt. 


DoUart. 
32,827.082  69 
85. 871. 753  31 
40.158,353  25 
43,338,860  02 
50,281,901  09 
48, 501, 073  41 
47, 777, 672  13 
40, 108, 220  80 
46,802.855  00 
35, 113, 334  22 
.83,103,248  60 
32. 070. 580  78 
80, 063, 857  83 
46,065.304  87 
36, 523, 046  13 


TEAB  ENDED  JUNE 


1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1860. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877, 
1878. 


iHOBBt 


Dottan, 
134. 433. 738  44 
33, 033, 657  88 
165. 301. 654  76 
198. 076, 637  09 
158, 936, 082  87 
193,781.085  76 
177,604.116  51 
138, 010. 122  15 
134, 068, 001  85 
150, 283, 673  41 
178,833.830  64 
172, 804, 061  32 
140, 009, 377  21 
214, 887. 645  88 
286,501.453  88 


y  OTR.— This  gtatement  is  made  from  warrants  paid  by  the  Treasurer  up  to  June  30, 1866.  The  outstand- 
ing warrants  are  then  added,  and  the  statement  is  by  warrants  ieeued  ftvm  that  date.  The  balance  in  the 
Treasury  June  30, 1878,  by  this  statement,  is  $280,591,453.88,  from  which  should  be  deducted  the  amount 
deposited  with  the  States,  $28,101,644.91.  leaying  the  net  aTailable  balance  June  30, 1878,  $258,488,808.07. 
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No.  8.— AMOUNT  of  OUTSTANDING  PRINCIPAL  of  the  PUBLIC 
DEBT  of  the  United  States  on  the  Ist  of  January  of  each  year 
from  1791  to  1843,  inclusive,  and  on  the  Ist  of  July  of  each  year  from 
1844  to  1878,  inclusive. 

[Compiled  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.] 


TBAB. 


Janiuury  1— > 

17»1 

1791 

1T« 

1794 

17W 

1796 

17W 

17M 

1799 

laoo 

1991 

1992 

1908 

1991 

1906 

1996 

1997 

1909 

1909. 

1919 

1911 

1913 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Ul« 

1917 

1919 

in9 

1999 

1921 

19a 

1923 

1924 

192S 

1929 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1990 

1911 

1982 

1933 

1934 

1935 


AHO«lt. 


Dottart. 
7^469,476  52 
77, 227, 924  66 
80,352,634  04 
78,427,404  77 
90,747,567  39 
83, 762, 172  07 
82,064.479  33 
79,228,520  12 
78,408,660  77 
82,976,294  85 
83.038,050  80 
80,712,632  25 
77,054,666  80 
96,427,120  88 
82,312,150  50 
75^723,270  66 
60.218,398  64 
65,196,817  97 
67. 028, 192  09 
63,173.217  52 
48,005,587  76 
45,209.737  90 
65,962,927  57 
81.487,846  24 
99,838,660  15 
127, 334, 933  74 
123,481,965  16 
103. 466, 633  83 
95,529.648  28 
91. 015, 666  15 
89,967,427  66 
93.546,676  96 
90,875,877  28 
90,260.777  77 
83,788.432  71 
81. 054, 050  00 
73.087.357  20 
67.475,043  87 
58,421.413  67 
48,565,406  50 
39, 123, 191  68 
24,322,285  18 
7, 001, 606  83 
4, 760, 082  08 
37,733  05 


TKAB. 


January  1— 


1836. 
1837- 
1838. 
1830. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 


Jnlyl— 


1848.. 
1844.. 
1845.. 
1846  . 
1847.. 
1848  . 
1840  . 
1850.. 
1851.. 
1852.. 
1853.. 
1854. 
1855.. 
1856.. 
1857.. 
1858.. 
1830.. 
I860.. 
1861.. 
1862.. 
1863.. 
1864.. 
1865.. 
1866.. 
1867.. 
1868.. 
1868.. 
1870.. 
1871.. 
1872.. 
1873.. 
1874.. 
1875.. 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 


Aho«iI. 


DoUart. 
37, 513  05 
336^957  88 
3,308.124  07 

10.484.221  U 
3.573,843  82 
5,250,875  54 

13,694.480  78 
20.601,226  28 

32,742,922  00 
28,461,652  60 
15, 926, 303  01 
15^560.302  07 
88, 826.  n4  77 
47,044,862  28 
63,061,858  69 
63,452,773  58 
68, 304. 706  03 
66,109.34171 
59.908.U7  70 

42.242.222  43 
35. 596, 956  5e 
31.972.537  00 
28,600,83185 
44,011.881  03 
58.406.837  88 
64,842,287  88 
90,580,873  72 

524,176,412  18 
1, 118, 772, 138  68 
1,815,784,370  67 
2, 680, 647, 860  74 
2,773,236,173  60 
2, 678, 126, 103  87 
2, 611, 687, 851  10 
*2, 489, 002, 480  58 
*2, 386, 358, 500  74 
*2, 202, 030. 834  90 
*2, 101. 486, 343  92 
•2,147, 818, 713  57 
•2,143, 088, 241  16 
•2.128,688,726  83 
•2,000,430,344  00 
•2,060,158,223  36 
•2,035.786,831  83 


*  Iilolade9  aocnied  interest  les«  cash  in  the  Treasory. 
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NATIONAL  BANKS. 


No.  10.— AMOUNT  of  EESOUECES  and  LIABILITIES  of  the 
NATIONAL  BANKS  in  operation  for  the  last  nine  years  at  the 
dates  named. 

[Compiled  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.] 


BE80PBCB8  AID  LIABUI. 

Oet.9. 
1871. 

Oct  t, 
1878. 

8«ifl.l2, 
1878. 

Oct.  8. 
1874. 

Octl, 
1878. 

Oct^ 
1876. 

Oct.1. 
1877. 

Octl, 
1878. 

inn.l, 
1870. 

TIBS. 

1,767 
tanks. 

l,flf 
taBks. 

I,t76 
tanks. 

8.004 
knnks. 

8,087 
tanks. 

8.080 
tanks. 

8,080 
tanks. 

8,058 
tanks. 

8,061 
knnks. 

T/oant 

JfiDiSM 

831.6 

864.5 
45.8 
24.6 

143.2 
30.1 
18.2 

107.0 
14.8 

115.2 

mmom 

877.2 

382.0 
27.6 
23.5 

12&2 
82.3 
10.2 

102.1 
15.8 

125.0 

&7 

MiOiont 

844.2 

888.3 

23.6 

28.7 

148.5 

84.7 

19.0 

82.4 

16.1 

100.8 

20.6 

MUUtmt 
054.4 
888.3 
2&0 
27.8 
184.8 

8ai 

2L2 

80.0 

18.5 

108.7 

42.8 

20.3 
18.8 

laaumt 

984.7 
870.3 

2ai 

33.6 
144.7 
42.4 
&1 
76.6 
1&6 
S7.9 

48.8 

1&6 
19.1 

931.8 

387.2 

47.8 

84.4 

146.9 
43.1 
2L4 
84.2 
15.8 

100.0 

29.2 

16.7 
19.1 

89L8 
886.8 
45.0 
34.6 

129.9 
45.2 
22.7 
66.9 
15.6 
74.5 

83.4 

16.0 
28.7 

JfiSMNM 

834.0 
347.6 
94.7 
86.9 
138.9 
46.7 
30.7 
64.4 
16.9 
83.4 

82.7 

16.6 
24.9 

JfOKsiw 
828.9 
847.1 
110l8 

85i6 
134.0 

47  1 

Bonds  for  circaUtion 

other  United 'states  bonds, 
other  stoeks,  bonds,  Ac- 
Due  from  other  banks 

Beal  estate 

Specie 

41.5 

70l6 

National.baak  notes 

Cleaiing'honse  exchanges. . 

United  States  eertifloatea  of 

deposit 

19L6 
100.0 

28.8 

Due  ftom   Unites  States 
Treasurer 

17.2 

Other  resources 

4L2 

25.2 

17.3 

24.5 

Totals 

1,730.6 

1,765.8 

1,830.6 

1.8n.2 

1,882.2 

1,827.2 

1,74L1   1,767.3 

1,800.6 

UABiums. 

Capital  stock 

Surplus  ftind. 

456.3 
101.1 
42.0 
817.4 
631.4 
17L9 
8.5 

470.6 
110.3 

46.6 
835.1 
62&0 
143.8 

1L5 

40L0 
120.8 

54.5 
840.3 
640.0 
173.0 

11.5 

483.8 
120.0 
5L6 
334.2 
683.8 
175.8 
9.1 

504.8 
134.4 

53.0 
819L1 
079.4 
179.7 

11.8 

499.8 
182.2 
46.4 

292.2 

666.2 

179.8 

10.6 

478.5 
122.8 

44.5 
29L9 
630.4 
161.6 

10.4 

466.2 
116.8 
40.9 
80L9 
668.4 
165.1 
7.9 

462.0 
116.2 

UndiTided  profits 

36.8 

Circulation 

303.0 

Due  to  depositors 

712.4 

Due  to  other  banks 

Other  liabilities 

182.4 
6.9 

Totals 

1,730.6 

l,755w8 

1,830.6 

i,8n.2 

1,888.2 

1,827.2 

1, 74L  1  jL  767. 3  1 

1,800.6 

1 
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2^0.  11.— AMOUNT  of  CAPITAL,  SURPLUS,  DIVIDENDS,  and 
TOTAL  EARNINGS  of  all  the  NATIONAL  BANKS  for  each  half 
year  from  1860  to  1878. 

[From  the  Beport  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.] 


bcrof 
kraka. 

CaplUl. 

Bvrplni. 

Total  ilTl. 
ieafls. 

Tout  let 
earaliKa. 

BATI08. 

rnwDOF 
BimoirTHa 

DiTl- 

to  cap. 
lUl. 

DiTl- 
iODtlStO 

capital 

aoABttr- 

plus. 

Earn- 
lass  to 
capital 
aatl 
sar- 
plas. 

DoUart. 

DoUart. 

DoOart. 

DoUart. 

PtreL 

PereL 

PereL 

Sept    1,1869 

1,481 

401,650,802 

82. 105, 818 

21,767,881 

29, 221, 184 

6.42 

4.50 

6.04 

Mtr.    1,1870 

1.571 

410^366,991 

86,118,210 

21, 479, 095 

28,996,934 

&16 

4.27 

6.77 

Sept    1,1870 

1,601 

425^317,104 

91,630,620 

21,080,343 

26,813,885 

4.96 

4.08 

5.19 

Mm.    1,1871 

1,605 

428.699,165 

94, 672, 401 

22,205,150 

27,243,162 

5ul8 

4.24 

5.21 

Sq»t.    1,1871 

1,693 

445.999,264 

98, 266, 591 

22,125,279 

27, 315, 3U 

4.96 

4.07 

6.02 

Mtf.    1,1872 

1,750 

450,693,706 

99, 431, 243 

22,859,826 

27,502,539 

6.07 

4.16 

6.00 

Sept    1,1872 

1,852 

465.676.023 

105, 181, 942 

23,827,289 

30.572,891 

6l12 

4.17 

6.36 

Hw.    1,1873 

1,912 

475, 918, 683 

114,257,288 

24, 826. 061 

31.926.478 

6.22 

4.21 

6.41 

Sept    1,1873 

1,956 

488, 100, 951 

118, 113, 848 

24,823,029 

33,122,000 

5.09 

4.09 

6.46 

Hw.    1,1874 

l,9ff7 

489, 510. 323 

123, 469, 859 

23,529,998 

29,544.120 

4.81 

3.84 

4.82 

Sept    1,1874 

.1.971 

489,938,284 

128,364,039 

24,929,307 

30,036.811 

6.09 

4.03 

4.86 

Har.    1,1975 

2,007 

403,568,831 

131, 560, 637 

24, 750. 816 

29,136,007 

6.01 

3.96 

4.66 

Sept    1,1875 

2,W7 

497, 864, 833 

134,123,649 

24,317,785 

28,800,217 

4.88 

3.85 

4.56 

Kar.    1,1876 

2,076 

504,209,491 

134, 467,  595 

24, 811, 581 

23,097.921 

4.92 

3.88 

3.62 

Sept    1,1876 

2,081 

500,482,271 

132, 251, 078 

22,563,829 

20.540.231 

4.50 

3.57 

3.25 

Mw.    1,1877 

2,080 

496,651,580 

130, 872, 165 

21.803.969 

19,592,962 

4.39 

8.47 

3.12 

Sept  i,ign 

2.072 

486.324,860 

124,349,254 

22. 117, 116 

15.274,028 

4.64 

3.62 

2.60 

Mar.    1,1878 

2,074 

475, 600, 751 

122, 373, 561 

18,982,890 

16,946,696 

8.99 

3.17 

2.83 

Sept   1,1878 

2,047 

470, 231. 896 

118,687.134 

17,959,223 

13,658.893 

3.81 

3.04 

2.31 

No.  12.— AMOUNT  of  SPECIE  HELD  by  the  NATIONAL  BANKS 
at  the  Dat45S  of  their  Reports  for  the  last  Ten  Years ;  the  Coin,  Goin- 
certiftcates,  and  Checks  Payable  in  Coin,  held  by  the  New  York  City 
Banks  being  stated  separately. 

[From  the  Keport  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.] 


DAin. 


HELD  BT  HATIOICAL  BANKS  IN  NEW  TOBK  CITT. 


Cola. 


Uallod  States 

eolBcertifl- 

catcs. 


Checks  payable 
la  colB. 


Total. 


Heli  by 

other  natloB- 

al  haaks. 


TOTAL 


Oct  S.1868 
ita.  4.1869 
Apr.  17. 186B 
June  IZ,  1869 
Oct  9,1869 
Jtt.  22,1870 
Mir.  24,1870 
Jmw  9,1870 
Oct  1,1870 
Dw.  28,1870     2. 

2  ST 


DoUart, 
698,623  24 
902,769  48 
652,575  21 
542,533  96 
792, 740  73 
196,036  29 
647, 908  39 
942,400  24 
007,742  91 
268,581  96 


DoUart. 

6, 390, 140 
18, 038, 520 

3, 720, 040 
11, 053. 680 
16.897,900 
28. 501, 460 
21.872.480 
18, 660, 920 

7,533,900 
14, 063, 540 


DoUart. 
1,536,353  66 
2, 348, 140  49 
1,469,826  64 
075, 015  82 
1. 013, 048  72 
2, 190, 644  74 
1, 069, 094  30 
1, 163, 905  88 
3, 094, 006  42 
3,748,126  87 


DoUart. 

9, 625, 116  90 
22, 289, 429  97 

6, 842, 441  85 
15,471,229  78 
19, 704, 589  45 
36, 888, 141  03 
25,589,482  69 
22, 767, 226  12 
13, 135, 649  33 
20,080,248  83 


DoUart. 
8, 878, 596  49 
7, 337, 320  29 
3, 102, 090  30 
2, 083, 860  70 
3,297,816  37 
11, 457, 242  69 
11, 507, 060  75 
8, 332, 211  66 
5, 324, 362  14 
6,227,002  76 


DoUart. 
13, 003, 713  89 
29, 626, 750  26 
9, 944, 532  15 
18,455,090  48 
23,002,405  83 
48,346.883  72 
37.006,643  44 
31, 099, 437  78 
18, 460,  OU  47 
26, 307, 251  69 
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No.  12.— AMOUNT  of  SrECIB  HELD  by  the  NATIONAL  B ANKS-« 

Continued. 


DATM. 


Mat. 

Apr. 
Jane 
Oct 
Deo. 
Teh. 
Apr. 
June 
Oct 
Dec 
Feb. 
Apr. 
June 
Sept 
Deo. 
Teh. 
May 
June 
Oct 
Deo. 
Mar. 
May 
June 
Oct 
Deo. 
Mar. 
May 
June 
Oct 
Deo. 
Jan. 
Apr. 
June 
Oct 
Deo. 
Mar. 
May 
Jnne 
Oct 
.  Deo. 
Jan. 


18,1871 
29,1871 

10. 1871 
2,1871 

18,1871 
27,1872 

19. 1872 

10. 1872 
3,1872 

27,1872 
28,1873 
25.1873 

13. 1873 
12,1873 
28,1873 
27,1874 

1,1874 

26. 1874 
2,1874 

31. 1874 
1,1875 
1,1875 

30,1875 
1,1875 

17. 1875 

10. 1876 
12, 1876 
30, 1876 

2, 1876 

22. 1876 
20,1877 

14. 1877 
22,1877 

1,1877 
28,1877 

15. 1878 
1,1878 

29,1878 

1,1878 

1878 

1870 


HELD  BT  NATIONAL  BANKS  IN  NEW  TOML  €ITr. 


ColB. 


ZT^.^I^'^^^^i  T«... 


leli  by 

other  ■•tloB 

«l  talks. 


DoUart. 
2, 962, 155  61 
2, 047,  930  71 
2,249,408  06 
1,121,869  40 
1, 454, 930  73 
1,490,417  70 
1, 828. 650  74 
3, 782, 909  64 

920,767  37 

1. 306. 091  05 
1,958,769  86 
1, 344. 950  93 
1, 442, 097  71 
1, 063, 210  55 
1, 376. 170  50 
1, 167, 820  09 
1, 530, 282  10 
1, 842, 525  00 
1,291,786  56 
1.443,215  42 
1, 084, 555  54 

930, 105  76 
1, 023, 015  86 

753,904  90 

860,436  72 
3, 261, 131  36 

832, 313  70  ! 
1, 214, 522  92  - 
1, 129, 814  34  ! 
1,434,701  83  I 
1, 669, 284  94  I 
1, 930, 725  59 
1,423,268  17 
1,538,486  47 
1, 955, 746  20 
2, 428, 797  44 

2. 688. 092  06 
1, 905, 705  22 
1, 779, 792  43 
4, 009, 299  01 
5, 421, 552  49 


DoUart. 
13,099,720 
9, 845, 080 
9, 161. 160 
7,500,260 
17, 354, 740 
12, 341, 060 
10, 102, 400 
11, 411. 160 
^454,580 
12, 471, 940 
11, 5S9. 780 
11,743.320 
22,139,080 
13, 522, 600 
18, 325. 760 
23,518,640 
23,454,660 
13,671,660 
13,114,480 
14, 410, 940 
10. 622. 160 
6,753,220 
12, 642, 180 
4, 201, 720 
12,532,810 
19.086,920 
15.183,780 
16. 872, 780 
13, 446, 760 
21, 602, 900 
83,629,660 
13, 899, 180 
10, 824. 320 
11, 409, 920 
19, 119, 080 
35,003,220 
25,307,640 
11, 954, 500 
11.514,810  I 
12, 277, 180  ! 
12.739,540  I 


DoUart. 
8,829,881  64 
4, 382, 107  24 
8,680,854  02 
1, 163, 628  44 
4,255,631  30 
3, 117, 100  90 
4.715,364  25 
4,210,419  52 


DoUart. 
19, 911. 757  25 
16,275,117  95 

15. 091. 422  98 
9,875,757  84 

23,065,302  12 
16, 948. 578  60 

16.646.423  99 
19, 414, 489  16 

6.875,347  37 
13, 778, 031  05 
13, 498, 549  86 
13.088,250  93 
23,  581, 177  71 
14, 563, 810  55 
19, 701, 030  50 
24. 686, 460  00 
24, 984, 942  10 
15,514,185  00 
14. 406, 266  56 
15,854,165  42 
11, 706, 715  54 

6, 683, 325  76 
13, 665, 195  86 

4, 055, 624  90 
13,402,246  72 
22,348,051  36 
16. 016, 073  70 
18, 087, 302  92 
14, 576, 574  84 
23, 037,  601  83 
35, 298, 944  94 
15, 829, 905  50 
11, 747, 578  17 
12,948,406  47 
21, 074, 826  20 
37,432,017  44 
28, 085, 732  06 
13, 860, 205  22 
13, 294, 602  43 
16, 286, 479  01 
18, 161, 002  49 


DoUart. 
5, 857, 409  39 
6,456,909  07 
4,833.532  18 
3,377,240  33 
6,529.997  44 
8, 550, 246  72 
7,787,475  47 
4. 842, 154  98 
3.854,400  42 
5, 260, 305  40 
4, 270, 123  67 
3, 780, 557  81 
4, 368, 009  01 
^282,658  90 
7, 205, 107  08 
8, 679, 403  49 
7, 585, 027  16 
6,812,022  27 
6, 834, 678  67 
6,582,605  62 
4,960,390  63 
3, 937, 035  88 
5, 294, 386  44 
3, 004, 704  83 
3, 668, 658  18 
6,720.294  49 
5,  608,  520  66 
7, 131, 167  00 
6. 785, 070  60 
0, 962, 046  06 
14, 410, 322  61 
11, 240, 132  19 
0,588,417  89 
9, 710, 418  84 
11, 832, 024  60 
17, 200, 040  58 
17, 938.  024  00 
15, 301, 264  55 
17, 394, 004  16 
18,068,771  35 
23,838,664  83 


TOTAL 


DoUart. 
25, 709, 166  64 
22,732,027  02 
19,924.965  16 
13. 252, 908  17 
29,505,200  56 
25,507.825  32 
24,433.880  46 
24,256,644  14 

10.229.756  79 
10, 047, 336  45 
17, 777, 673  53 
16, 868. 808  74 
27. 050, 086  72 
10,868,460  45 
26,007,037  58 
33,365.863  58 
32, 560, 960  26 
22,326,207  27 
21, 240, 945  23 
22,436,76104 
16. 667. 106  17 
10. 620, 361  64 
18.  959,  582  30 

8, 050, 329  73 

17,  070. 005  90 

20. 077. 345  85 

21, 714,  594  36 

,  25,218,460  92 

!  21, 361, 654  03 

I  32,999,647  69 

I  49,700,267  55 

1  27,070,037  78 

21.335,906  06 

,  22, 658, 820  31 

32, 907, 750  70 

:  54, 722, 058  02 

I  46,023,756  06 

I  20,251,460  77 

30,688,606  50 

34, 355, 250  30 

41.499.757  32 
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No.  13.— AMOUNT  of  TAXES  PAID  by  the  NATIONAL  BANKS 
Yearly  to  tlie  United  States,  from  the  commeucement  of  the  system 
to  July  1,  1878. 

[From  the  reports  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.] 


TEARS.. 


IWt.. 

lee  . 

IMS.. 

im.. 

IMS.. 

im.. 

1870.. 


OBelr€tt1«tlo0.l  OnAeposlls. 


00  eftplUI. 


DoUart. 
53,096  97 
733,247  59 
2,1(M,785  30 
2,868,836  78 
2,946^343  07 
2, 957, 416  73 
2, 949, 744  13 

1871 '      2,987,021  69 

Wra !      3,193,570  03 

18r3 i      3,353,186  13 

1874 

1875 , 

1876 

1877 

1878 


3, 404, 483  11 
3, 283, 405  89 
8, 091, 795  76 
2,899,037  09 
2. 948, 047  08 


DoUart. 
95,811 
1,087,530 
2, 633, 102 
2,650,180 
2,564,143 
2,614,553 
2,614,767 
2,802,840 
3,120,984 
8.196,569 
3,209,967 
3. 514, 310 
8, 505, 129 
3,445,252 
8, 273,  111 


25 

86 

77 

07 

44 

58 

61 

85 

37 

29 

72 

39 

64 

74' 

74  I 


DoUart. 
18, 402  23 
133,251  15 
406, 947  74 
821, 881  36 
306, 781  67 
312, 918  68 
375, 963  26 
385,292  13 
389,356  27 
454, 891  51 
469, 048  02 
507, 417  76 
632,396  16 
654,636  96 
560,296  83 


-Aggregates 39,775,817  35  I    40, 328, 256  32  I      5,929,480  73 


TOTAL. 


DoUart. 

167, 310  45 
1,954,029  60 
5, 146, 835  81 
5, 840, 696  21 
6. 817, 268  18 
5, 884, 888  99 
5,940,474  00 
6, 175, 154  67 
6. 703, 910  67 
7, 004, 646  93 
7.083,498  85 
7,  305, 134  04 
7, 229, 321  56 
6. 998, 926  79 
6, 781, 455  65 


86,033,564  40 


No.  14,— AMOUNT  of  TAXES,  STATE  and  NATIONAL,  PAID  by 
the  NATIONAL  BANKS  from  1866  to  1878,  inclusive. 


[From  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.] 

1 

TEABS.         >  OaplUl  stock. 

1 
1 

AMOClfT  OF  TAXES. 

RATIO  OF  TAl  TO  CAPITAL. 

U0lC«i 
Stoles. 

Stoto. 

Totol         ^■'•** 

Stote. 

Totol. 

1866 

DoUart. 
410. 593  435 
422,804,666 
420, 143, 491 
419, 619, 860 
429, 314, 041 
451, 994, 133 
472,956,958 
488, 778, 418 
493, 751, 679 
603, 687, 911 
601,788,079 
485,250,694 

DoUart. 
7, 949, 451 
9, 525, 607 
9, 465,  652 
10, 081. 244 
10, 190, 682 
10, 649, 895 
6,703.910 
7.004,646 
7,256,083 
7, 317, 531 
7, 076, 087 
6,902.573 

DoUart. 
8,069,938 
8,813,127 
8, 757, 656 
7,297,096 
7, 465, 675 
7, 860, 078 
8, 343, 772 
8,499,748 
9, 620, 326 
10, 058, 122 
9, 701,  732 
8,829,304 

DoUart. 
16.019,389 
18,338,734 
18,223,308 
17,378,340 
17,656,357 
18,  509, 973 
15, 047, 682 
15,  504, 394 
16.876,409 
17, 375, 653 
16, 777, 819 
15, 731, 877 

Peret. 
1.9 
2.2 
2.2 
2.4 
2.4 
2.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.6 
1.5 
1.4 
1.4 

Peret 
2.0 
2.1 
2.1 
1.7 
1.7 
L7 
L8 
1.8 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
L9 

Peret 
3  9 

1887 

4.3 

1868» 

1809 

4.3 
4.1 

1870* 

4. 1 

1871* 

4  1 

1872» 

3  2 

1873* 

3.2 

1874 

3.5 

1875 

3.5 

1878 

3.4 

1877 

8.8 

*  E«timated  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Carrency. 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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NATIONAL  BANKS. 


No.  15— AMOUNT  of  LOSSES  to  CREDIT0B8  of  NATIONAL 
BANKS  for  Fifteen  Years,  firom  the  organization  of  the  system  to 
July  1, 1878. 

[From  the  report  of  tbe  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.] 


STATE. 


boroC 


Capitol. 


OlalHS 

PNT«d. 


DlTl««ai8 


EfttlBUiteA 
li 


a«cof 
etolHs 


Conneoticut 

Kew  York 

Pennsylvania 

District  of  Colombia, 

Virginia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Kansas 

Nevada  

Colorado 

Utah 

Totals 


JMktrt, 

60,000 

4. 076, 100 

1, 812, 000 

700,000 

800,000 

100,000 

50,000 

1,600,000 

»^000 

50,000 

100,000 

3, 100, 000 

250.000 

282,000 

2,250,000 

50,000 

200,000 

200,000 

160,000 

250,000 

225,000 

150.000 


DoUan. 

97,541 

5,722,248 

1,558,564 

2,288,828 

1,679,045 

289,407 

33,562 

2,981,554 

60,330 

15,142 

876,932 

2,683,093 

422,891 

605.531 

3,366,767 

134,445 

290,477 

313, 429 

141, 576 

170, 012 

178.135 

89.200 


DoUart. 

82,910 

5,060,536 

898,103 

1,785,173 

646.818 

121,551 

11,746 

1,805,060 


DoUart. 

10,000 
820,496 
416,850 
503,655 
931,789 
167.856 

20.900 
922,900 

60,000 


15, 142 

65,835 

951, 918 

190,557 

239,893 

1,414,368 

47,055 

181,128 

210, 016 

84,195 

153,011 

82,418 

13,880 


811,507 

740,000 

189,800 

178,800 

1,096,198 

70,000 

90,998 

61,000 

57,381 

17,001 

177,000 

71,200 


85.00 
88.43 
57.62 
78.00 
38.52 
42.00 
35.00 
61.02 


100.00 
17.33 
3&48 
45.06 
47.45 
42.01 
8&00 
62.35 
67.00 
50.47 
90.00 

iai9 

15.00 


10, 015, 100 


23, 398,  709     14, 010, 313 


6, 415. 423 


59.88 


No.  16.— AMOUNT  PAID  to  the  COMMISSIONER  of  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  by  BANKS  and  BANKERS,  other  than  National,  from 
1864  to  1878. 

[From  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.) 


TEABS. 

On  Circulation. 

On  tIepoBlCs. 

On  cnpltol. 

TOTAL 

1864 

DoUart. 

2,056.996  30 

1, 993, 661  84 

990. 278  11 

214, 298  75 

28,669  88 

16.  565  05 

15. 419  94 

22.781  92 

8,919  82 

24,778  62 

16,738  26 

22.746  27 

17, 947  67 

5, 430  16 

1, 118  72 

DoUart. 
780, 723  52 
2,043,841  08 
2, 099, 635  83 
1, 355, 395  98 
1, 438,  512  77 
1,734,417  63 
2, 177, 576  46 
2,702,196  84 
8,643,25171 
3,009,302  79 
2,453,544  26 
2,972,260  27 
2.999.5.30  75 
2,896,637  93 
2,593,687  29 

DoUart. 

DoUart. 
.     2,837,719  82 
4,940,870  90 
3.463,988  05 
2,046,562  46 
1,866,745  55 
2,196,054  17 
8,020,083  61 
3,644,241  53 
4,628,229  14 
3r771,03146 
3,387,160  67 
4, 097, 248  12 
4,006,698  03 
8,829,729  33 
3. 492, 031  85 

1865 

903,367  98 
374, 074  11 
476,  867  73 
399,562  90 
445, 071  49 
827,087  21 
919, 262  77 
976,057  61 
736,960  05 
916,878  15 
1,102,241  58 
989,219  61 
927,661  24 
897.225  84 

1868 .'.. 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

Atccreeates 

5. 436, 351  31 

34, 900, 515  11 

10,891JifiOy 

k  51, 228, 394  60 

SAVINGS-BANKS. 
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Xo.  17.— AMOUNT  of  BESOUBCES  and  LIABILITIES  of  SAV 
INGS-BANKS,  from  1874  to  1878. 

[From  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cnrrenoy.] 


nSOVBCD  Mi  UABIUTIB8. 


18TS-74. 


1874-7ft. 


874 


187»-'76. 


686  baikB. 


1876-'77. 


679  b«Blu. 


1877-78. 


668  banks. 


BE80UBCW. 

Loans  on  real  estate... 

Loaiu  on  other  secarities 

raited  States  bonds 

State  and  other  stocks  and  bonds 

KaOroad  bonds  and  stocks 

Bankatock 

Bcalestote 

Other  investments 

Expenses , 

Dae  from  banks 

Cash 

Totals 

LiABiunxa. 

Deposits 

Surplus  ftind 

rndirided  proats 

Other  liabilities 

Totals , 


DoUart. 

315,288,088 

168,308,332 

06, 414, 629 

148, 456, 231 

17, 981, 807 

29,545,071 

11. 378, 364 

8, 780, 263 

931,959 

18, 431, 846 

15, 715, 134 


DoOart, 
851,336.551 
181, 143, 206 

83,206,272 
161,334,436 

20,690,901 
*  30,508,752 

14,136,748 

11,354,781 
1,248,688 

23,378,937 

17, 858, 182 


DoOart. 

373, 501, 243 

164, 024, 477 

108,162,624 

109, 801, 399 

23,992,313 

33,267,494 

15, 540, 384 

20, 730, 050 

866,013 

23,  Oil,  142 

18,456,405 


DoOart. 

309, 770, 878 

114, 474, 163 

115, 389, 880 

184, 116. 602 

24,586,603 

34,571,581 

21,037,426 

18, 135, 673 

1, 029, 238 

23, 522, 572 

16, 160, 096 


I>oUar§. 

408, 921, 601 

88, 192, 337 

129, 362, 890 

170, 155, 076 

21,752,650 

34,703,256 

29,952,494 

18, 169, 863 

216.680 

22,551,208 

17, 469, 085 


801, 231, 724 


896,197,454 


951, 353, 544 


922,794,562 


941, 447, 150 


750, 946. 632 

12, 500, 106 

26,623.850 

2,071,046 


849, 581, 633 

16,499,565 

29,072,493 

1,043,763 


891,450,890 
51, 321, 033 
5,497,503 
3, 075, 118 


866,498,452 

43, 835, 885 

9, 200. 778 

3, 259, 447 


879, 897. 425 

43,892,503 

6, 964, 177 

10,093,045 


801, 231, 724       896|  197, 454       951, 353, 544 


922, 794, 562  I  941, 447, 150 


Xo.  18.— AMOUNT  of  DEPOSITS  of  SAVINGS-BANKS,  by  States, 
with  the  Number  of  their  Depositors  and  the  Average  Amount  Due 
to  Each,  in  1877  and  1878. 

fFrom  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.] 


STATES. 


Xev  Hampshire . 

Vermont 

UttsMshnsetU... 


CoMMctlcnt 

KewYork 

Jf«w  Jersey ,... 

PsiasylTwiia.., 

Httyhmd 

I)i)i^MtafColnmbia. 


Ohio. 


GaliflDrnia.... 
Totals. 


1876-77. 


If  VMber  of 
ieposlton. 


00,621 

96,683 

25^671 

739,288 

99,865 

203,614 

861,603 

*84,026 

•67,660 

*60.197 


26,037 
*5,648 
'42,600 


2,395,314 


iHOIOt  Of 

6epo6tt8. 


DoUart. 
26,662,150 
80, 063, 047 
6,815,829 

243,340,643 
60, 542, 272 
78, 524, 172 

819,  T16, 864 
29, 318, 543 
17, 577, 468 
19,543,967 


10,041,726 

1,966,025 

31, 185, 600 


866,218,306 


tOMChfle- 
poflltor. 


DoUan. 
294  21 
818  76 
265  50 
329  15 
606  10 
885  84 
871  07 
848  92 
269  79 
888  34 


885  67 
858  00 

732  05 


361  63 


1877-78. 


NsHberof 
iepofllton. 


88.661 

94,967 

27.690 

739,757 

89,475 

204,575 

844,650 

63,447 

*68,000 

*50,450 

8,928 

5,978 

*22,340 


*96,967 


AHonnt  of 
iepMltB- 


DoUart. 

25,708,472 

28,789,549 

6,722,601 

244, 596, 614 

48. 108, 119 

77, 214, 372 

812, 823, 058 

16,353,275 

17,923,825 

19,739,206* 

882,905 

1,032,330 

8,628,245 


70. 984. 764 


2,400,785      879,897,425  866  50 

DiyiiizbU  by  V^OO^LC 


krtngt 

toeftditle- 

piMltor. 


DoUart. 
303  00 
803  10 
242  78 
830  64 
537  61 
377  43 
370  40 
257  74 
263  60 
391  26 
97  48 
323  24 
386  00 


732  06 


'  Estimated. 
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COINAGE. 


Xo.  19— com  AGE  of  the  UNITED  STATES  MINT  from  1793  to  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1878. 

[From  the  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  ] 


TEAR. 


1793  to  1705 . 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

1811 

1812 

1818 

1814 

1816 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1810 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1820 

1830 

1831..., 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

lW« 


COINAOK. 


DoUart. 

71,485  00 
102,727  50 
103,422  50 
205. 610  00 
213,285  00 
317,760  00 
422,  570  00 
423, 310  00 
258,877  50 
258,642  50 
170, 367  50 
324,505  00 
437.405  00 
284,665  00 
160,375  00 
501,435  00 
497,905  00 
290,435  00 
477, 140  00 

77,270  00 
8,176  00 


242,040  00 

258,615  00 

1,310,030  00 

180,325  00 

88,080  00 

72,426  00 

93, 200' 00 

156,385  00 

02,246  00 

131, 566  00 

140, 145  00 

205,717  50 

643,105  00 

714,  270  00 

708,436  00 

078.550  00 

8,054,270  00 

2, 186, 175  00  i 

4, 135, 700  00 

1, 148, 805  00 

1. 800. 506  00 
1,856,885  00 
1,675.302  SO 

1.001.507  50 


Bllfer. 


1,834,170  00  I 
8,108,707  50  I 


2>otlar9. 

370,683  80 

70,077  50 

12,501  45 

830,201  00 

423,516  00 

224,206  00 

74,758  00 

58,343  00 

87, 118  00 

100,340  50 

140,388  50 

471. 310  OO 

507,448  76 

684.300  00 

707, 376  00 

638,773  50 

606,840  00 

814. 020  50 

620,051  SO 

561,687  SO 

17,308  00 

28, 675  75 

607.783  50 

1, 070, 464  50 

1, 140, 000  00 

501, 680  70 

825,762  45 

805.806  50 

805,550  00 

1, 752, 477  00 

1,564.583  00 

2,002,000  00 

2.860,200  00 

1. 575, 600  00 

1, 004, 578  00 

2,405,400  00 

3,175,600  00 

2,570.000  00 

2,750.000  00 

8. 415. 002  00 

3. 443. 003  00 
3,606,100  00 
2. 006, 010  00 
2, 833, 243  00 
2, 176, 206  00 
1, 726, 703  00 
1, 132, 750  00 
2,332,750  00 
8,884,750  00 


Mlior. 


DoUan. 

11, 873  00 

10.324  40 

0, 510  34 

0,707  00 

0,106  68 

20,270  40 

18.628  37 

84.422  83 

25,203  03 

12,844  04 

18, 488  48 

5,260  00 

0, 652  21 

18.000  00 

8,001  53 

15,660  00 

2,405  05 

10, 765  00 

4.180  00 

3,578  30 


28,200  82 
30,484  00 
31, 670  00 
26,710  00 
44,075  50 
8,800  00 
20,723  30 


12,620  00 
14,026  00 
16,344  25 
23,577  32 
25,636  24 
16,580  00 
17, 115  00 
83,608  60 
23,620  00 

28.160  00 

10. 161  00 
30,480  00 
28,100  00 
65,583  00 
63,702  00 
31,286  61 
24,627  00 
15,073  67 
28,833  00 


TtUI. 


Dottart. 

453,641  80 

102,120  40 

126,524  20 

545,608  00 

645,006  68 

671, 335  40 

610. 056  37 

616, 075  83 

370,608  Sa 

871,827  04 

838,230  48 

801.084  00 

1. 044, 505  96 

082,055  00 

884,752  53 

1, 155,  868  50 

1, 108, 740  05 

1, 115, 210  50 

1,102,271  50 

642,535  80 

20,483  00 

56,785  57 

647,267  50 

1,845,064  50 

1, 425, 325  00 

1, 864,  786  20 

1, 018, 077  45 

015,500  89 

067,075  00 

1,858,207  00 

1, 785,  804  00 

2, 110, 670  25 

S,  024, 342  33 

1,  741, 381  24 

2.306,875  50 

8,155,620  00 

8,  023, 473  60 

Z,  401, 055  00 

S,  765, 710  00 

7,  388, 423  00 

6,668,667  00 

7. 704. 000  00 

3. 200. 806  00 

4,206,540  00 

S.  563, 467  61 

8,4261632  50 

2,240,321  17 

4,100.753  90 

11,007.830  70 


COINAGE.  23 

No.  19.— COINAGE  of  the  UNITED  STATES  MINT,  &c.— Concluded. 


TBIB. 


ISM 

1H5 

WW 

WIT 

im 

IM9 

!«• 

1S51 

1«32 

1853 

Itt* 

IfiS 

1S5C 

1«7 

1858 

1^ 

im 

1*1 

\m 

IWJ 

1«4 

IMS 

18SB 

1W7 

im 

\m 

1-70 

W71 

Iff2 

WJ 

tf74 

MT5 

W« 

Iff? 

Iffg 

Total 


C0IHA6B. 


DoOan, 
5,438.230  00 
3,750,447  50 
4, 034, 177  50 

20. 221. 385  00 
3, 775, 512  50 
9, 007, 761  50 

31,081,738  50 
02,614,492  50 
56,846,187  50 
89,877,909  00 
25, 915, 918  50 
28,977,968  00 
86,607,768  50 
15, 811, 568  00 
30,253,725  50 
17, 296, 077  00 
16,445,476  00 
60, 003, 237  00 

45.532.386  50 
20, 695, 852  00 
21, 649, 345  00 
25, 107, 217  50 
28, 313, 945  00 
28, 217, 187  50 
18, 114, 425  00 
21,828,687  50 
22, 257, 812  50 
21, 302, 475  00 
20,276,495  00 
35,249,337  50 
50, 442, 600  00 
33,553,065  00 
38.178,062  50 
44, 078, 100  00 
52, 708. 080  00 


1, 035, 058, 675  00 


SllTer. 


DoUart. 
2, 235, 560  00 
1,873,200  00 
2,558,580  00 
2, 370, 450  00 
2, 040, 030  00 
2, 114, 050  OO 
1, 866, 100  00 

774.307  00 
000, 410  00 

0, 077, 571  00 
8, 610, 270  00 
8, 501, 245  00 
5, 135, 240  00 
1, 477, 000  00 
8, 040, 730  00 

6. 187. 400  00 
2, 760, 020  00 
2, 605, 700  00 

2.812.401  50 
1,174,002  80 

548,214  10 

686.308  00 
680,264  50 
086,871  00 

1, 136, 750  00 

840, 746  50 

1.767,258  50 

1,055,005  25 

8,020,834  05 

2, 045, 705  50 

5, 083, 601  30 

10, 070, 368  00 

10, 136, 502  50 

28, 540, 035  00 

28, 200, 825  SO 


Mlior. 


VoUart. 

23.067  52 

88,048  04 

41,208  00 

61,836  60 

64,157  00 

41,084  32 

44,  \67  50 

00,635  43 

50,630,04 

67.050  78 

42,688  35 

16.030  70 

27, 106  78 

63, 510  46 

234,000  00 

307.000  00 

842,000  00 

101, 060  00 

116.000  00 

478,450  00 

463,800  00 

1. 183, 330  00 

646,570  00 

1.879,540  00 

1, 713, 385  00 

1,-279, 055  00 

611, 445  00 

288,760  00 

123,020  00 

494,060  00 

411. 925  00 

230,375  00 

260,350  00 

62.165  00 

80,604  00 


ToUl. 


DoUart. 

7,687,767  52 

5. 668. 505  54 

6,633.066  60 

22, 662, 671  60 

5, 870. 720  40 

11, 164, 605  82 

33,802,806  00 

63,488,524  03 

57.806,228  44 

48.522.530  78 

34.577,826  85 

32, 405, 243  70 

41, 860, 115  28 

17, 352, 073  46 

38, 528, 455  50 

23. 790. 477  00 

10, 557, 306  00 

63. 400. 507  00 
48, 460, 788  00 
22,348,304  80 
22, 061, 350  10 
26,926,855  50 
29, 640, 779  50 

81. 083. 508  50 
20, 064, 560  00 
23, 948, 439  00 
24, 636,  Oil  00 
23, 542, 140  25 
23, 520, 840  05 
88, 080, 183  00 
56. 838. 216  30 
48, 854. 708  00 
57, 565, 815  00 
72, 000, 299  00 
81, 120, 499  50 


237, 163, 116  90  ,12, 915, 397  55   1, 286, 037, 189  45 


Digitized  by 


Google 


24  GOLD  AND   SILVER   PRODUCTION. 

No.  20— ANNUAL  PEODUCTION  of  GOLD  and  SILVER  in  the 
United  States  from  1853  to  1878,  inclusive. 

[From  the  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint.] 


TEAB. 

PBODVCTIOlf. 

TOTAL 

«oli. 

Bllfer. 

1858 

DaOart. 

65,000,000 

60.000,000 

55.000,000 

55.000,000 

56,000,000 

50,000,000 

50,000.000 

46,000.000 

48,000,000 

89,200.000 

40,000,000 

46,100,000 

53,225,000 

58.500,000 

51, 725, 000 

48,000,000 

40,500.000 

50.600.000 

48,500.000 

80.000,000 

86,000,000 

40.000.000 

40.000,000 

46,750.000 

45, 100, 000 

50.000,000 

Dottart, 

DoUan. 
65.000.000 
60.000.000 
55,000.000 
55,000.000 
55.000,000 
50.500,000 

1854 

1865 

1850 

1857 Z *- 

1858 

500.000 

100,000 

160.000 

8,000,000 

4,500.000 

8.500,000 

11,000.000 

11,250,000 

10,000.000 

13,500,000 

12.000,000 

12.000.000 

16.000,000 

23,000.000 

28.750,000 

85.750.000 

82.000,000 

82.000,000 

88.500.000 

38,950,000 

49.000,000 

1850 

50. 100, 000 
46, 150, 000 
45,000,000 
43, 700, 000 
48,500,000 
57, 100, 000 

1800 

1801 

1862 

1883 

1864 

1865 

64,475,000 
68,500,000 
65,225,000 
60.000.000 
61,  500, 000 
66,000.000 
66.500,000 
64, 750, 000 
71, 750. 000 
72,000,000 
72,000,000 
85,250,000 
84.050.000 
09,000.000 

1866 

1867 

1868... , 

I860 

1870 

1371 , , , 

1872 , 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 , , 

1878 
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Xo.  21,— YEARLY  AVERAGE  PRICE  of  SILVER  BULLION  in 
Englaxd  and  in  the  United  States,  the  Value  thereof  in  United 
States  Gold  Coin,  and  the  Relative  Value  of  Gold  to  Silver  from 
1852  to  1877,  inclusive. 

[From  the  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint.] 


TSARS. 

lit 

Ilk 

till 

II 
i| 

RelatlTe 

Talneofgoli 

tOBUTep. 

US2 

60  816 

61  8-16 
61    8-16 
61    5.16 
61    5-16 
61  12-16 

61  5-16 

62  1-16 
61  11-16 

60  13-16 

61  7-16 
61    6-16 
61    6-10 
61    1-16 
61    2-16 
60    9-16 
60    8-16 
60    7-16 
60    9-16 
60   .816 
60    5-16 
50    4-16 
58    5-16 
56  14-16 
52  12-16 
54  13-16 

110L86 
12L33 
12L33 
120.06 
120.06 
121.83 
120.96 
122.44 
121.70 
110.98 
121.21 
121.09 
121.09 
120.47 
120.59 
119.48 
119.86 
119.24 
119.48 
119.86 
11&99 
116.90 
115.04 
112.21 
104.07 
108.14 

102.57 
104.26 
104.26 
103.05 
103.05 
104.60 
109.95 
105.22 
104.58 
103.10 
104.16 
104.06 
104.06 
103.  52 
103.63 
102.67 
102.57 
102.47 
102.67 
102. 57 
102.25 
100.46 
98.86 
96.43 
89.22 
92.93 

1  to  15.58 

1853 

1  to  15w33 

1851 

1  to  15.33 

U5S 

1  to  15.38 

use 

1  to  15.38 

1857 

1  to  15.27 

1858 

1  to  15.88 

1850 

1  to  15. 19 

18GD 

1  to  15.28 

1881 

1  to  15. 50 

1862 

1  to  15.85 

1863 , 

1  to  15. 36 

1864 

1  to  15. 36 

186 

1  to  15w  44 

\m 

1887 

1  to  15. 42 
1  to  15. 57 

1888 

1  to  15.58 

1800 

1  to  15i60 

1870 

wn 

1  to  15. 57 
rto  15.58 

1«2 

igrj 

1  to  15.63 
1  to  15. 01 

1874 

1  to  16. 17 

1875 

1  to  16.58 

1876 

1  to  17.87 

1«7 

1  to  17. 02 

KoTL—Tbe  statement  of  valoatioiia,  except  fbr  1877,  which  is  estimated  as  approximate,  is  from  the 
xepotts  «f  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint 
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DIPOBTS   AND   EXPORTS. 


^o.  22.— VALUE  of  IMPORTS  into,  and  EXPORTS  from,  the  United 

from  Mercliaudise.—- 


TEAS  ENDED- 


Soptember  30 — 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

June  30— 

1843* 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

185© 

1860 

1861: 

1882 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874.... 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 


IMPORTS. 


FOBKIQN  EXPOBTS. 


MerchftH- 


DoUart. 
136, 764,  295 
176, 579. 154 
130,472,803 

95, 970, 288 
156,496.956 

98,258,706 
122. 957, 544 

96^  075, 071 

42,433,464 
102, 604, 606 
113, 184, 322 
117,914,065 
122,424,349 
148^638,644 
141, 206, 199 
173, 500, 526 
210, 771, 429 
207, 440, 398 
263, 777. 265 
297, 623, 039 
257, 808, 708 
310, 432, 310 
348,428,342 
263,338,654 

331. 333. 341 
353, 616, 110 
289, 310, 542 
189, 356, 6n 
243, 335, 8L5 
316. 447,  283 
238, 745.  680 
434, 812, 068 
395, 761,  096 
357,436,440 
417, 506, 379 
435,  958, 408 
520,223.684 
628, 595, 077 
642. 136, 210 

567. 406. 342 
533, 005, 436 
460, 741, 190 
451, 323, 126 
437,051,532 


CotH  aitl 
knlUoB. 


ToUl. 


MerehM- 
Alse. 


€olH  ani 
bnllloi. 


DoUarg. 
13, 131, 447 
18, 400, 881 
10, 516, 414 
17, 747, 116 
5,595,176 
8, 882, 813 
4,  988, 633 
4,087,016 

22,320,335 
5. 830, 429 
4,070,242 
3, 777, 732 
24, 121, 289 
6, 360, 284 
6, 65L,  240 
4,628.792 
6,453,503 
6, 503, 044 
4,201,382 
6,939,342 
3, 659, 812 
4, 207, 632 
12, 461, 799 
19, 274, 496 
7,434,789 
8, 550. 133 
46, 339, 6L1 
16, 415, 052 
9, 584, 105 
13, 115, 612 
9, 810,  072 
10,700,092 
22,070,475 
14, 188, 308 
19. 807, 876 
26, 419, 179 
21, 270, 024 
13, 743, 689 
21. 480, 937 
28. 454, 906 
20, 900, 717 
15, 936, 681 
40, 774. 414 
29, 821, 314 


J>oUar$. 
149, 895, 742 
189, 980. 035 
140, 989, 217 
113, 717, 404 
162, 092, 132 
107, 141, 519 
127. 946, 177 
100, 162, 087 

64, 753, 799 
108,435,035 
117,254,564 
121, 691, 797 
146, 545. 638 
154,996,928 
147, 857, 439 
178, 138. 818 
216, 224, 932 
212. 945, 442 
267.978,647 
304,562,381 
261,468,520 
314, 630, 942 
360, 890. 141 
282. 613, 150 
338, 768, 130 

362. 166. 254 
335. 650, 153 
205, 771, 729 
252,  919,  920 
329,  562, 895 
248.555,652 
445. 512. 158 
417, 831, 571 
371. 624, 808 

437. 314. 255 
402. 377, 587 
641, 493, 708 
640. 338, 766 
663. 617, 147 
595, 861, 248 
553, 906, 153 
476. 677. 871 
492. 097. 540 
466, 872, 846 


DoUart. 
14, 756, 321 
17, 767, 762 
17,162,232 

9, 417, 690 
10, 626, 140 
12,006,371 

8, 181, 235 

8. 078. 753 

5, 130. 835 
6. 214, 058 
7. 584, 781 
7,865,206 

6. 166. 754 
7,966,806 
8, 641, 091 
9,475,493 

10, 295, 121 
12, 053, 084 
13, 620, 120 
21, 631, 260 
26,158.368 
14,  781, 372 
14, 917, 047 
20,660,241 
14, 509, 971 
17, 333, 634 
14, 654, 217 
11, 026.  in 
17. 960, 535 
15, 333, 961 
29, 089, 055 
11, 341, 420 
14, 719, 332 
12,562,999 
10, 051,  000 
16, 156, 295 
14, 421, 270 
15,6^,455 
17, 446, 483 
16, 849, 619 
14, 158. 611 
14. 802, 424 
12,804,996 
14,156,498 


DoUart. 
6,748,174 
3,978,508 
4, 602, 730 
3, 035, 105 
6,868,385 
6, 181, 941 
7, 287, 846 
3,642,785 

1,413,362 
5,270,809 
7, 762, 049 
3,481,417 
1,844,404 
13, 141, 204 
4, 447, 774 
5, 476. 315 
11,403,172 
6,236,298 
3,938.340 
8, 218, 934 
2,289,925 
1,597,206 
9, 058, 570 
10. 225, 901 
6,385.106 
9,599,388 
5, 991, 210 
6,  842.  989 
8, 163, 040 
4. 922, 970 
3,025.102 
3, 400, 697 
5. 892, 176 
10, 038, 127 
14, 222, 414 
14, 271, 864 
14. 038, 629 
7, 079, 294 
10. 703, 028 
6, 930. 719 
8,275.013 
6. 467. 611 
13.027,499 
6,678,240 


Totol. 


noUart. 
20,504,495 
21, 746. 360 
21, 854. 962 
12,45^795 
17, 494, 525 
18,190,312 
15,469,061 
11,721,538 

6,552,697 
11,484,867 
15,346,830 
11.346,623 

8,011,158 
21, 128. 010 
13,088,865 
14,951,806 
21,686,293 
17, 289, 382 
17,558,460 
24, 850. 194 
28,448,293 
16, 378, 578 
23, 975, 617 
30,  886, 142 
20,895,077 
26,933.022 
20,645,427 
16, 869, 466 
26. 123, 584 
20.256,940 
32, 114, 157 
14, 742, 117 
20,  611, 508 
22, 601, 126 
25, 173, 414 
30, 427, 159 
28,459,899 
22,760.749 
28, 149, 511 
23,780,338 
22,433,624 
21.270,035 
25,832,495 
20, 834, 738 


*  Nine  months,  from  September  30, 1842,  to  June  30, 1843.  ^ 
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States,  from  1835  to  1878,  inclusive,  distinguishing  Coin  and  Bullion 
(Specie  values.) 


MBT  IMPOim. 


IkOMra. 
122.007,974 

158,811.392 

113, 310,  sn 

145,870.810 
80.250.335 

Hi  no,  309 
87.09^818 

37,294.129 
90,390.548 
105.509;  541 
UO.  048, 850 
110,257,596 
140,861.838 
132,565,108 
104,034,033 
200,470,308 
105.387,314 
250,157.145 
275,991.779 
231,060,340 
295,060,938 
333,511,295 
242,878,413 
310,823,370 
330,282.485 
274.060,325 
178,380.200 
225.375,280 
301.113,322 
209.050^525 
423,470,040 
381.041,704 
344,873,441 
4001555,379 
41^803,113 
505,«Q2,414 
010,«04,«22 
e4,«9,727 
550,550,723 
518, 8«,  825 
445,938.700 
438,518,.130 
422.805,034 


cola  M« 
milloa. 


DoUan. 
7,383,273 
9,422,283 
5,823,684 

14, 712,  Oil 

:i,  273, 200 
3,700,872 

:2, 290, 213 
444.231 

20,006,073 

550,620 

;3. 601, 807 

206,315 

22.276,885 

:6. 780. 020 

2. 203, 460 

:847,523 

:5, 040. 669 

■  268.746 

263,042 

3,720.408 

1,360.887 

2.610,426 

3.403,220 

0,048,505 

1, 040, 083 

:i,  040, 253 

40,348,401 

10,572,063 

1,421.056 

8,102.633 

6.784.970 

7.200,305 

16, 178, 200 

4, 150, 241 

5,585,462 

12.147.315 

7. 231, 305 

6,664,305 

10, 777, 000 

21. 524, 187 

12.625,704 

0, 460, 070 

27, 746, 015 

23, 143, 074 


ToUI. 


J)oUar§. 

120,301,247 

168,233.675 

110,134.255 

101.264,600 

144, 597. 607 

88.051.207 
112,477.006 

88,440.540 

58.201.102 
06,050.168 
101, 007. 734 
110.345.174 
138,534,480 
133, 870, 018 
134.768,574 
163, 186, 510 
104. 526. 630 
105,656,060 
250,420,187 
270, 712, 187 
233,020.227 
208.261,364 
336,  014, 524 
251, 727, 008 
317, 873, 053 
335,233,232 
315, 004, 726 
188,902,263 
226,796,336 
309,305,055 
216,441,405 
430, 770, 041 
897.220,063 
840,023,682 
412, 140, 841 
431, 050, 428 
513,033,800 
617, 560, 017 
635,467,636 
572. 080, 910 
531, 472, 529 
455, 407, 836 
466,265,045 
446,038,108 


DOMESTIC  EIPOBTS. 


MerekAB- 
«l8e. 


DoUart. 
100.450,481 
106, 570, 042 

04.280.805 

05.560.880 
101.625,533 
111,  660, 561 
103,636,236 

01,700.242 

77.686,354 
00,531,774 
08,455,330 
101, 718, 042 
150,574.844 
130, 203, 700 
131, 710, 081 
134,000,233 
178,620,138 
154, 031, 147 
180, 860, 162 
215,328,300 
102, 751. 135 
266,438.051 
278,006,713 
251. 351, 033 
278, 392, 080 
316,242,423 
204,890.616 
170. 644. 024 
.186, 003, 012 
143,  504, 027 
136,040.248 
337. 518. 102 
270, 786, 800 
260,380,000 
275.166,607 
376,616,473 
428,308,008 
428.487,131 
505,033.430 
560, 433, 421 
400. 284. 100 
525, 582, 247 
580, 670, 224 
680, 709, 208 


Coll    M« 

bBllloi. 


ToUl.t 


-I- 


J)oUar». 

720.601 

345,738 

1, 283. 510 

472, 041 

1,008,358 

2,235,073 

2,746.486 

1, 170, 754 

107,420 

183,405 

844,446 

423.851 

62,620 

2.700.412 

056,874 

2.046,670 

18,060,580 

37,437,837 

23,548,535 

38,062,570 

53.057,418 

44, 148, 270 

60, 078, 352 

42, 407, 246 

57, 502, 305 

56,046,851 

23, 700, 870 

31, 044, 651 

55.003.562 

100,473,562 

64.618.124 

82.643.374 

54, 076. 106 

83, 745, 975 

42, 915, 966 

43,883,802 

84,403,359 

72. 708. 240 

78, 905, 546 

60,609,686 

83, 857, 120 

50,038,601 

43, 134, 738 

27,061.885 


DoUart. 
101, 180, 082 
106,016,680 

05,664.414 

06,033,821 
103,583.801 
113, 805, 634 
106,382,722 

02.060,906 


77,708, 
00, 715, 
00,200, 
102.141, 
150.637. 
132,004, 
132.666, 
136,046, 
106,680, 
102,368, 
213, 417, 
253,300. 
246,708, 
310.586, 
338,085, 
203,758, 
335.804, 
373, 180, 
228,009, 
210,688, 
241,997. 

243,  on, 

201,558, 
420, 161, 
834,763, 
353,135, 
318,082, 
420,500, 
512, 802. 
601,285, 
578. 938. 
629,133, 
583, 141. 
575. 620, 
632.804, 
707, 771, 


Mlxe4  ffol« 
m4  euntuef 

TftllOB. 


VoUan, 


213, 069, 519 
305,884.908 
320. 035. 100 
823. 743, 187 
550,684,277 
440,722,228 
454, 301, 713 
413, 061. 115 
400.002,143 
562. 518, 651 
540, 210, 718 
640, 132. 563 
603,030.054 
643,004.767 
644.056,406 
676, 115, 502 
722,811,815 


tGoldTalne. 


;  Exports  in  exoeea  of  imports. 
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No.  23.— YALTJE  of  MERCHANDISE  Imported  into,  and  Exported 
from,  the  United  States,  from  1835  to  1878,  inclusive;  showing 
Annual  Excess  of  Imports  or  Exports. — (Specie  values.) 


TEAR  BKDBIh- 


BIP0BT8. 


DoMMtlc       Forelfn. 


TOTAL  BX- 
POBTH. 


IMPORTS. 


BICBS8  OF 

EXPORTS 

OYER  IM. 

PORTS. 


EXCESS  OF 
IMPORTS 
OYER  EX- 
PORTS. 


September  3( 

1335 

1836 

1837 

leaj. 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1342 

Jane  30 — 

1843* 

1844 

1845 

1810 

1847 

1848 , 

1849 

1850 

1851 

185J 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1836 , 

1857 

1856 < 

1850 

1860 

1861 

186« 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1066 

1867 

1868 

1860 , 

1870 

18n 

187i 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 , 

1877 

1873 


DoUars, 
10l>,  450, 481 
10d.570.94i 

04,980,895 

95.560,830 
101, 625. 533 
111,660,561 
103,6«6,23« 

01.799,943 

77.686,354 
99,531,774 
98, 455. 3 10 
lot,  718, 04i 
150, 574, 844 
130,003,709 
131. 710, 081 
134,900,833 
178,6'J0.133 
154. 931, 147 
189,809.168 
813^935,836 
198,751,115 
866.438.051 
873, 906. 7L1 
851.331,033 
878.398.0?)0 
316.843,423 
804,899,616 
179.644,034 
186.003,013 
143,504,097 
136,040,843 
337,518,103 
879, 786, 80J 
869,339,900 
975. 166, 697 
376.616,473 
428.398.906 
428,497.131 
505,033,439 
S«9, 433, 431 
499. 8^,  100 
535. 582. 847 
580.670.824 
680.700,888 


Dottan. 
14, 756, 381 
17,767,762 
17,169,832 

0, 417. 690 
10.636.140 
18,003,371 

8^181,835 

8,078,753 

5,130.335 
6,814,058 
7,584.731 
7,865.806 
6, 166. 754 
7, 936. 806 
8.641,091 
0, 475, 493 
10, 395, 181 
13.053.084 
13.630.130 
81.631,860 
86,158.363 
14, 731, 372 
14.917.047 
80,660,841 
14.509.971 
17.333.634 
14,654.317 
11.036,477 
17,960,535 
15.333,061 
89.039.055 
11.341.420 
14,719,313 
13,568.999 
10,951,000 
16,155,395 
14. 431. 870 
15.690.4.\5 
17,446,433 
16. 849. 619 
14. 153, 611 
14. 802, 434 
18.804.996 
14, 156. 493 


DoUan. 
115.815.803 
134,338,704 
lit,  443, 137 
104,976,570 
118,851,673 
133,668,933 
111,817,471 
99,877,995 

88,885.639 
105.745.833 
106,040,111 
109,583,348 
156, 741, 5:13 
133. 190. 515 
140. 351. 172 
144.375.796 
188,915.859 
106.934,831 
803,489.883 
833. 616. 496 
918. 900. 503 
881. 919. 423 
993.823.760 
972,011.274 
819. 902. 051 
333.576.057 
919.553.833 
190.670,501 
903.964,447 
153.837,968 
166.029.303 
348,  KO,  523 
894.506.141 
881,952,899 
936.117,097 
392.771,768 
443. 830, 178 
444. 177. 5S6 
533,479.932 
566,881.040 
513.443.711 
540. 384. 671 
602.475,830 
604,865.766 


DoUan. 
136,764.805 
176, 579, 154 
130,478,803 

95^970.888 
156,496,056 

98,853.706 
182,957,544 

96.075,071 

43,433,464 

103,604.606 
113,184,338 
117,014.065 
138,484.349 
148.638,644 
141,306,199 
173. 509. 5i6 
810.771,429 
907. 4  40.398 
963.777.965 
997.683,0:19 
857,808.703 
310,  438, 310 
343.1*28.343 
863,338.654 
331.333,341 
333.616.119 
839. 310. 543 
130. 356, 677 
943.335.815 
316.447.383 
838.745.580 
434. 813;  066 
395. 761,  OnO 
357, 436, 440 
417, 506. 379 
435,953,408 
500,833, 684 
636,595.077 
643,136,8t0 
567, 406, 343 
533.005,436 
460,741,190 
451.333,186 
437,051,533 


DoUart, 


0,008, 8«2 

95^410,836 

3, 803;  934 

40,398,835 
3,141,836 


34,317,849 


8,678,630 


1,313,884 


18.876,603 


79,643,481 
151,153,094 
857,814,834 


Dottmn. 
81,548,493 
58.340,450 
19,0i9,61« 

• 

44,943.983 


11,140,073 


7,144,311 
8.330,817 


10,448.189 
655,037 
89.133.800 
81, 856, 170 
40,456,167 
60.337,983 
62,006.543 
33,899,305 
89, 313. 837 
54,304,593 


33.431,390 
90,040,062 
69,756.709 


39,371.363 
157,609,995 
73,T16,8n 
85.953.544 
101.854.955 
75.483i541 
131.388.633 
43,186,640 
77.403,506 
133;  417, 481 
119.656.888 


19.562.735 


•  Klae  mentha  from  September  30,  1842,  to  Jane  30. 1843. 
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No.  24.— VALUE  of  GOLD  and  SILVER  COIN  and  BULLION  Lff- 
PORTED  into,  and  Bxpobtbd  from,  the  United  States,  from  1835 
to  1878,  inclusive;  showing  Annual  Excess  of  Imports  .or  Exports. 


TEiB  KlfBBD- 


BXP0RT8. 


DoMMtle.       Foreiffi. 


September  30^ 

18K 

18» 

1831 

1«»..-. 

im 

1840 

IMl 

\m 

Jane  30 — 

1943* 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

im 

1850 

1851 

1838 

1853 

1854 

1855 

185* 

1857 

1«8 

1859 

i8eB 

1881 

we 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1»7 

I%i8 

1869 

1«0 

mi 

im 

1873 

1874 

1873 .. 

me 

lan 

1878 


DoUarg. 

70, 001 

345,738 

1,983.919 

478,941 

1,908,358 

8,835,073 

8.740,486 

1,170.754 

107,489 

18:1,405 

844,446 

483.851 

09,680 

8,700,418 

956.874 

8,046,679 

18,069,980 

37, 437. 837 

83,548,535 

38.003.570 

53.957,418 

44.148,879 

00. 078, 353 

43, 407. 846 

57,508.305 

56.946,851 

83.799.870 

31, 044, 651 

55.993,563 

]00,4TJ,563 

64,618,134 

83,643,374 

54, 976. 196 

83,745,975 

43.915,966 

43,883,803 

84,403,359 

78,798,840 

73,905.546 

59.699,686 

83.857,139 

90,033.691 

43, 134. 734 

87,061,885 


DoUarg. 

5.748,174 

3,978.598 

4,693,730 

3,035,105 

6,^68,385 

6.161,941 

7.387,846 

3,648.785 

1.413,363 

5^870,809 

7.709.049 

3,481,417 

1, 844. 404 

13,141,9iH 

4,447,774 

5,476,315 

11,403,173 

5,930,998 

3,938,340 

3,818,934 

8,889,935 

1, 597. 306 

9.058,570 

10,335,901 

6,385.106 

9.509.388 

5.991,810 

5,843.989 

8, 163;  049 

•  4,933,979 

3,035,103 

3,4»)0,697 

5, 893;  176 

10, 038. 137 

14.833,414 

14.871.864 

14,038,639 

7,079,894 

10,703,088 

6,930,719 

8,875,013 

6.467,611 

13,0-37,499 

6,678,340 


TOTAL  EX- 
PORTS. 


DoOar§. 
6,477.775 
4.384,336 
5,976.849 
3,508,046 
8,776,743 
8.417,014 

10.034,333 
4.813,539 

1,590.791 
5.454, 814 
8,606,495 
3,905,868 
1.907,034 
15,841.616 
5.404.648 
7,533,994 
99, 479, 759 
48,674,135 
87,480,875 
41,981.504 
56.847.343 
45. 745. 483 
69, 138. 939 
53,613,147 
63.887,411 
66,546.839 
89, 791, 080 
36,887.640 
64.156.611 
105,396.511 
67,643,896 
86.044.071 
60, 868, 373 
93, 784. 103 
57, 138, 380 
58.135.666 
98,  441. 9(« 
79,877,534 
84.608,574 
66,630,405 
93, 133, 143 
56,506,303 
56.163,837 
33,740,185 


IMPORTS. 


Dottan, 
13. 131. 447 
13,400,881 
10, 516, 414 
17.747.116 
5, 595, 176 
8,888,813 
4,988.633 
4, 087, 016 

98,390,335 

5,830.499 

4,070.849 

3.777,739 

94,131,889 

6.300,984 

6,651,940 

4,698,793 

5,453,503 

5,505^044 

4,901,389 

6,939,343 

3,659.813 

4,907.633 

13.461,799 

19,874,496 

7, 434, 789 

8,550,135 

46,339,611 

16, 415, 039 

9, 584, 105 

13,115,613 

9,810,079 

10, 700, 093 

99, 070, 475 

14, 188, 368 

19, 807, 876 

96, 419, 179 

91,970,034 

13, 743. 689 

91, 480. 937 

98.454.906 

90, 900, 717 

15, 936, 681 

40, 774.  414 

89, 891, 314 


EXCESS  OP 
EXPORTS 
OfER  IM- 
PORTS. 


DoUars, 


3, 181, 567 


5,045,699 
796,583 


4,536,953 
197,536 


9, 481. 339 


8.894,809 
94,019,849 
37, 109, 091 
93, 885, 493 
34, 349, 169 
58,587.531 
41. 537. 853 
56,675,133 
33,358,631 
56, 459;  633 
57,996,104 


90,478.588 
54,578.506 
99.880.939 
57, 833, 154 
75, 343, 979 
38,797,897 
79, 595. 734 
37,330.504 
31. 736, 487 
77, 171, 964 
66,133,845 
63,187,637 
38, 175, 499 
71,831,435 
40,560,631 
15, 387, 883 
3, 918, 811 


EXCESS   OP- 
IMPORTS 
OVER  Ei- 
PORTS. 


Dottan, 
6,653.679 
9.076.545 
4. 540. 165 

14.839.070 


465,799 


90.799,544 
376.915 


99,914,965 
1,946.598 


16, 548, 531 


*  Nine  months  from  September  30, 1819,  to  Jane  30. 1843. 
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TALUE  of  MERCHAl^DISE  Imported  into,  and  Exported  from, 
the  United  States,  by  Countries,  from  1865  to  1878,  inclusive. 

[Note.— Iinport«  and  exports  of  forel^  mercbandise  are  stated  in  specie  valaes,  and  exports  of  do 
mestic  merchandise  are  stated  in  mixed  gold  and  currency  values  since  1861.] 

No.  28.— ARaENTINE  REPUBLIC. 


TliB  BNDBD  JVFIE  SO- 

BIPOBTS. 

TOTAL  BI- 
POBTS. 

IMP0BT8. 

TOTAL  IM- 
POSTS AND 
EIPOBTB. 

Domestic 

ForelffB. 

1885 

DoUart. 
1, 711, 257 
1, 600, 012 
2, 340, 580 
2, 640. 238 
2, 235, 080 
2, 281, 100 
1, 203. 366 
l,324,2fe2 
2, 085, 661 
2,478,513 
1, 301, 204 
1, 510, 100 
1, 120, 168 
2,013,587 

DoUart. 

87,362 

62,465 

250, 017 

183,362 

205,154 

188,766 

80,110 

135,382 

240,331 

155,450 

138,324 

65,862 

07,614 

138,522 

DoUart. 
1, 708, 610 
1,742,477 
2,  601.  606 
2,732,600 
2,440,243 
2,460,866 
1,202,476 
1, 450. 664 
3,234,002 
2,633,063 
1,430,618 
1,585,052 
1,226,782 
2, 152, 100 

DoUart, 
3,583,206 
6,832,266 
6,842,717 
4,806,200 
5,162,066 
6,414,660 
7,040,575 
0,160,082 
7.587,843 
4,537,670 
5,834,700 
8.602,736 
3,440,300 
4,048,016 

DoUart. 
5,381,825 
8,574,743 
8,434,223 
7,538,800 
7,603,200 
8,884,536 
8,333,051 
10,620,646 
10,822,836 
7,171,633 
7,274,327 
6,187,788 
4,676,001 
7,100,126 

1866 

im 

1868 

im 

lf?70 

1871 r 

1872 

lj?73 

1«74 

1875 

1«76 

1877 

im 

Total 

26,762,346 

2,037,621 

28,700,067 

78, 812, 063 

107, 612, 030 

No.  29.— AUSTRIA  (including  Venice  for  1859  and  1860). 


1^.. 
1^.. 

1«7.. 
1868.. 

mo. 

1871., 
1«72. 
1573., 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 


Total. 


036,668 

600.328 

161, 633 

267.837 

622,732 

1, 185, 380 

1, 630, 130 

1,460,348 

1, 608, 612 

1,682,240 

1,662,355 

1, 554, 810 

2,666,246 

2,827,581 


18, 056, 418 


102,077 

22,706 

80,305 

2,558 

10 

23,317 

23,240 

84,474 

62.644 

6,072 

6,400 

1,200 

2,300 

8,673 


400,785 


1, 128, 745 

713, 034 

101,038 

270,305 

622, 751 

1,208,687 

1, 653, 370 

1,404,822 

1, 671, 156 

1,688,221 

1, 667, 755 

1, 555, 510 

2,668,646 

2,831,254 


18, 366, 203 


106.803 
436.158 
610, 841 
624,567 
075,638 
371, 400 
044,028 
1,012,066 
781,402 
488,642 
668.858 
840,860 
414,020 
272,260 


8, 646, 651 


1. 325. 648 

1, 140, 102 

702.778 

884,062 

>  1, 508, 388 

1,580,106 

2,507,308 

2,606.888 

2,452,558 

2. 176. 863 

2. 336, 613 

2, 505, 888 

3,082,566 

3,103,504 


28, 012, 764 


3  ST 
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VALUE  of  MERCHANDISE  Imported  into,  and  Exported  from, 
the  United  States,  &c. — Continued. 

No.  30.— BELaiUM. 


TEAR  ENDED  JCNE  I 


1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 


Total. 


EXPORTS. 


DoMMtlc.       Foretfn. 


DoUan. 
4. 763. 277 
6, 431, 853 
6,  539, 333 
6, 200, 345 
6, 408.  981 
6,  570,  820 
11, 610,  950 
13,  054, 186 

15,  280. 437 
20, 197,  515 
12,  387,  590 

16,  093,  747 
18, 206, 025 
22,  388,  075 


166, 142, 134 


DoUan. 

1, 458, 174 
468,870 
676, 019 
614, 414 
318.923 
475.  814 
261, 260 
328,  755 
462,802 
620.710 
331,  778 
682,393 
626,034 

1, 149,  506 


8,  375, 461 


TOTAL  El- 
PORTS. 


DoUan. 

6, 221, 451 

6,  900, 732 

7, 115, 352 

6,  814,  759 

6, 727.  904 

7. 055, 634 

11,872,210 

13,  382, 941 

15, 743. 239 

20.  818,  225 

12,  719,  368 

16, 776. 140 

18,  832,  059 

23,  537, 581 


IMPORTS. 


DoUan. 
1, 339, 337 
2.267,362 
3, 212, 568 
3, 162. 583 

2,  989,  939 
3, 140. 144 
4, 178,  714 
5.  580, 461 
6, 711. 077 
5,  727, 441 
6. 189,  098 
5, 441, 478 
5, 079, 149 

3.  982,  842 


174,  517,  595  '   58,  002, 193 


TOTAL  IM- 
PORTS A^D 
EXPORTS. 


DoUan. 

7, 560, 788 

9, 168, 094 

10,327.920 

9.  977, 342 

9, 717, 843 

10, 195, 778 

16,  050,  924 

18,963.402 

21,454,316 

26,  545. 066 
18,  008. 466 

22,  217,  G18 

23,  911, 208 

27,  520,  423 


232,  519, 7t<8 


No.  31.— BRAZIL. 


1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 


Total. 


6,  485,  872 
5, 603, 617 
4, 964, 308 
5,585,565 
5, 779, 359 
5, 665,  098 
5. 942, 416 
5, 852, 191 
7,090,987 
7. 560, 502 
7. 631. 865 
7, 252, 218 
7, 498, 118 
8, 610,  646 


94,289 

88,042 

135,079 

109.839 

87,245 

109,225 

71, 317 

60,592 

106,735 

141,654 

110,494 

94,162 

83,695 

76,058 


91,  522,  762     1. 868, 426 


6,  580. 161 
5, 691, 659 
5,099,387 
.5,695,404  I 
5,866,604  ! 
5,774,323  ' 
6,013,733  I 
5,912,783  i 
7,197,722  ' 
7, 702, 156 
7, 742, 359 
7,346.380 

7,  581,  813 
8, 686.  704 


9,  784, 312 
16, 816, 803 
19, 100, 300 
23, 595, 740 
24,  837, 403 
25, 161, 219 
30, 551, 215 
30,122,384 
38,  540, 376 
43,  888. 647 
42, 027, 863 
45, 446, 381 
43, 498,  041 
42, 968^  973 


92.891,188  ,  436,339,657 


16. 364. 473 
22.508,463 
24, 199. 687 

29,  291, 144 
30,704,007 

30,  035, 542 
36,564.948 
36,  035, 167 
45.738,098 
51.590,803 
49,  770, 222 
52,  793. 761 
51. 079, 854 
51,655.677 


529,230,845 


No.  32. 

-CBNTRAI.  AMERICAN  STATBS.* 

1866 

149,  522 
450,431 
520,628 
226,577 
428, 045 
199,132 
501,  616 
880,965 
899,570 
787,056 
734,374 
891,988 
913, 307 
1, 205, 180 

12,931 
32,033 
97,820 
18.860 
16,484 
33,346 
20,206 
56.060 
62.240 
41,904 
49,858 
37,853 
47,423 
49,577 

162,463 
482,464 
618,418 
244,437 
445,129 
232,478 
521.822 
937,025 
961,  810 
828,960 
784,232 
929,841 
960,730 
1, 254,  767 

376, 308 

734,699 

907,752 

1, 128, 735 

730, 714 

734,565 

1,481,016 

1.  590,  Oil 

1.  974, 968 

2, 855, 093 

2. 435, 151 

1,  597,  515 

2.  678, 672 
2,968,996 

538,761 
1,217,163 
1,526,200 
1,373,172 
1, 175,  843 

967,043 
2,002,838 
2,527.036 
2,936,778 
3, 684, 053 
3,219,383 
2,  527, 356 
3.639.403 
4,223,753 

1866 

1867 

1868... 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

Total 

8.787,991 

676, 595 

9, 364. 586 

22  194  195  '        ^''  '^'^  '^°'' 

»J.,    «»^W,    1  V* 

*  Including  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  Hondnraa, 


igitizei 


e^fy^t:5«!)git: 
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VALUE  of  MERCHANDISE  Imported  into,  and  Exported  from, 
the  United  States,  &c. — Continue 

No.  33.— CHILI. 


TEAS  ENDED  JVNB  : 


EIPORTS. 


I 


Domeftlle. 


PorelffB. 


TOTAL  EI- 
POBTS. 


IMPORTS. 


TOTAL  IM- 
POSTS AND 
EIPOBTB. 


1865. 
1M6. 

1868. 
IMO. 

1«70. 
1871. 
1872. 
1JC3. 
187*. 
1X75. 
1K76. 
1H77. 
1871?. 


DoUart. 
1,604,502 
990,460 
2, 809, 092 
1,  524, 612 
1, 969,  580 
1, 670,  534 
1, 548, 411 

1,  726,  607 

2,  273, 957 
2, 780, 617 
2, 061, 990 
2, 157, 652 
2, 175, 467 
1,977,450 


DoUarg. 

135, 639 
26, 729 
82,467 
56,387 

115, 905 
87,765 
33,108 

124, 183 
34,279 
83,373  I 
12,776  ' 
41,758 
52,084 
12,511 


DoUarg. 
1, 740, 141 
1, 017, 189 
2, 891, 559 
1,580,999 
2,085,485  . 
1,758,299  , 
1,  581,  519 
1,849,880  I 
2,308,236  I 
2, 813, 990 
2,074,766  I 
2,199.410  ; 
2,227,551  ; 
1,989,961  • 


DoUarg. 

1,538,487 
740,250 

1,  287, 176 
961, 767 

1, 186, 982 
773,682 
716.644 
721, 799 

1, 070, 007 
666.560 
789,  242 
755.222 
689,368 
670,466 


Totol. 


27,  220, 021 


898,  964  I 


28,118,985 


12,  557,  552 


DoUarg. 
3, 278, 628 
1, 757, 439 
4, 178, 735 
2, 532, 766 
3,272,467 
2. 531, 981 
2, 298. 063 
2,  571,  679 
3, 378, 243 
3, 480, 550 
2, 864, 008 
2,  954,  632 
2,  916,  919 
2, 660, 427 


40,  676,  537 


No.  34. — CHINA  (including  Hong-Kong). 


Ifl65. 
1M6. 
18B7. 
1868. 
180». 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 

I8r7. 

1878. 


Total. 


2,631,825 

37,624 

3,045,610 

99,621 

3,550,815 

27,993 

3,942,332 

37,682 

6,170,884 

32,354 

3, 051, 616 

64,765 

2. 041, 836 

28,996 

2, 915, 465 

21,370 

2, 647, 086 

8,885 

2, 078, 665 

55,096 

3, 651, 038 

15, 710 

4,715,115 

14,777 

4,903,075 

34,631 

6, 850, 931 

16,324 

50, 996, 192 


495,828 


2, 669. 449 
3, 145, 231 
3, 678, 808 
3, 980, 014 
5, 203, 238 
3, 116, 381 
2, 070, 832 
2, 936, 835 
2,666,970 
2, 133, 661 
8, 666. 748 
4, 729, 892 
4, 937, 706 
6,867,265 


61,492,020 


6, 129, 917 
10, 131, 142 
12, 112,  440 
11, 384, 999 
*13, 207, 361 
14, 566,  527 
20, 064, 365 
26, 752, 835 
27, 191, 759 
18, 668, 940 
14. 676, 416 
12, 847, 633 
12, 801, 684 
18, 120, 483 


217, 055, 501 


7,  799, 366 
13, 276, 373 
15,  691.  248 
15. 365, 013 
18,  410, 699 
17,  681,  908 
22, 135, 197 
29,  689, 670 
29, 747, 721> 
20, 702, 601 
18, 243, 164 
17, 577, 525 
17, 239. 390 
24,  987, 738 


268, 547, 521 


*Al80  Inoladlng  Singapore  for  1868. 
No.  35.— DBNMARK  AND  DANISH  WEST  INDIES. 


1885 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1860 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

Total 


1, 553, 166 
1, 249, 000 
1, 041, 068 
1,348,986 
1, 597, 651 
1.265,129 
2,356,283 
1,  639, 846 
2, 303, 506 
2, 221, 291 
1, 680, 772 
1.548,684 
4,  071. 889 
4,  042, 184 


27. 917, 945 


40,447 

8,205 

32,001 

27,351 

36,999 

72, 319 

13,903 

36,866 

.  33, 146 

22,166 

9,026 

13,498 

8,692 

7.618 


!,301 


1, 693, 613 
1, 267, 296 
1, 073,  059 
1, 376, 337 
1,634,650 
1,337.448 
2, 309, 276 
1, 676, 712 
2,346,651 
2,233,447  , 
1,689.798 
1,562,182  \ 
4^079,981  I 
4. 049,  797 


294,469 
468,777 
688,660 
578, 033 
587,953 
506,492 
673,  375 
768,  610 
463,301 
387,448 
622,619 
366, 215 
293,633 
346,010 


28, 280, 246  <        6, 823, 294 

Uigitized  by 


1, 888, 072 
1,  716,  072 

1,  661,  628 
1, 954,  370 
2,222,603 
1,843,940 
3, 042,  651 
2,445,222 

2,  799,  952 
2,  620,  895 
2,  212, 417 
1,'927, 397 
4, 373,  614 
4, 394, 807 


35,103,640 


^^oo^  Ic 
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VALUE  of  MERCHANDISE  Imported  into,  and  Exported  from, 
the  United  States,  &c. — Continued. 


No.  36.— FRANCB. 


lEiB  ENDED  JOE  I 


EIP0ST8. 


Domestic.        Porelfn. 


TOTAL  EI- 
P0BT8. 


IMPORTS. 


TOTAL  IM- 
PORTS AKD 
EXPORTS. 


1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 


Total 602,289,179 


VoUart. 
10, 220, 095 
50. 990, 307 
33,834,460 
25,  890, 759 
32, 747, 919 
45, 053,  886 
26,482,263 
30,  939,  206 
33,220,620 
42, 326, 187 
33, 172,  387 
39, 022, 829 
44,098,343 
54, 289, 918 


DoUars. 
858. 516 
321, 796 
582.706 
526,232 
366,489 
502,361 
170, 345 
492,  912 
560,886 
638.124 
460,340 
769,873 
1, 041,  575 
1, 029, 220 


DoUart, 
11,  078, 611 
51,  312. 103 
34, 417, 166 
26. 416,  991 
33, 114. 408 
46.  556,  247 
26. 652,  608 
31, 432, 118 
33,  781.  506 
42. 964,  311 
33. 632,  727 
39, 792, 702 
45, 139,  918 
55,  319, 138 


DoUan. 
6.684.029 
22, 922, 065 
29, 386, 239 
25,315,605 
30, 284, 531 
42, 731. 138 
28, 099, 279 
43, 140, 166 
33, 977, 200 
51, 691, 896 
50, 773, 148 
50, 959,  577 
47.556.292 
43, 378, 870 


VoUart, 
17.762,640 
74. 234. 168 
63.  803, 405 
51, 732.  596 
63,398,839 
88,287.385 

54. 751,  8g7 
74,  572, 274 
67, 758, 706 
94,656.207 
93, 405, 875 

90. 752,  279 
92.696.210 
98,608,008 


8, 321, 375         510. 610.  554 


515,900,025   *!,  026,  510.  579 


*  Gold  and  silver,  ^o. 

No.  37.-^FRENCH  P088BS8I0N8  IN  AFRICA,  AND  ADJACENT 

ISLANDS. 


1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 


Total. 


237,655 
272,269 
330,563 
257,390 
421,  372 
354,097 
258, 117 
714,  557 
133.847 
135,560 
151, 134 
273,943 

314. 451 

374. 452 


417 


2,212 


220 


4.229,407 


3,241 


238,047 
272,686 
330,563 
259,602 
421, 372 
354,097 
258,117 
714,  557 
133. 847 
135,560 
151, 134 
273.943 
314,451 
374,672 


68,995 

92,058 

87,836 

232,341 

134,074 

200,929 

200,894 

441,150 

57,956 

149, 339 

110.543 

76.976 

48. 107 

109.229 


4,232,648 


2, 010, 436 


307.042 
364,744 
418,399 
491,943 
555.446 
555,026 
450,  Oil 
1, 155,  716 
191,803 
284,899 
261,677 
350,919 
362,558 
483,901 


6,243,084 


No.  38.— FRENCH  177EST  INDIES  AND  FRENCH  GUIANA. 


1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869* 
1870* 
1871* 
1872* 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 


Total  . 


1, 066, 234 

698, 478 

693,755 

939,931 

1, 174. 056 

1, 117, 060 

1, 256, 791 

1, 460, 746 

1, 134,  795 

1, 172, 143 

1, 167, 276 

1,  486,  925 

1, 368, 074 

1, 569,  880 


16,306,144 


19, 105 
4,207 
5,856 
10, 176 
45,  514 
50,130 
37,067 
46,414 
11,498 
6,481 
i5,284 
12,926 
39,504 
20,785 


324,947 


1,085,339 

702,685 

699,611 

950,107 

1, 219,  570 

1, 167, 190 

1, 293, 858 

1, 507, 160 

1, 146, 293 

1, 178, 624 

1, 182, 560 

1,  499,  851 

1, 407,  578 

1,  590,  665 


16,  631. 091 


53,738 

364,143 

253,878 

234,430 

696,952 

467,389 

1,686,109 

2,290,963 

1, 194, 740 

1, 441, 134 

2,  035. 439 

1,  857. 668 

2,322,653 

2,876,903 


17,776,139 


1, 139,  077 
1,066.828 
953,480 
1, 184.  537 
1,  916,  522 
1,634,579 
2, 979. 967 
3,  798, 123 
2, 341, 033 
2. 619,  758 
3,  217,  009 
3, 357, 519 
3, 730, 231 
4,467,568 


34,407,230 


^Including  exports  to  and  imports  from  Miqnelon,  Luigley,  and  St.  Pierre  Islands  for  the  years 
1869  to  1872,  inclusive,  sach  exports  and  imports  not  liaviug  been  separately  stated  for  the  yean  men- 
<^0"«d-  Digitized  by  ^^OOgle 
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VALUE  of  ]VrERCHANDISE  Imported  into,  and  Exported  from, 
the  United  States,  &c. — Continued. 

No.  39.— GERMAN7. 


TBiB  BMDED  JUNK  { 


1(«5. 

\m. 

1871. 
1?(72. 
1^3. 

1J!75. 
1876. 
1?77. 
1*»78. 


Total. 


EXPORTS. 


Domesllf. 


DoOan. 
16, 861, 274 
19,  964,  693 
20, 578,  510 
29, 641,  606 
36,  924, 931 
41,  250,  530 
34, 352, 022 
39,  867.  604 
60, 124,  410 
61,  668.  381 
49, 232.  648 
49, 161, 752 
57, 456. 120 
53, 991, 387 


571, 095. 868 


Foreign. 


TOTAL  EI- 
PORTS. 


DoUarg. 

3, 453,  828 

1,  531. 432 

1, 489. 668 

1, 548, 716 

958,321 

1, 038,  347 

638,385 

766,264 

1, 465,  637 

1.  324,  844 

1, 233, 377 

1, 467,  320 

651,  313 

818,  458 


DoUart. 
20, 315, 102 
21, 516, 125 
22, 068, 178 
31. 190, 322 
37,  883,  252 
42, 288, 877 
34, 990, 407 
40, 633,  868 
61,  590,  047 
62, 993, 225 
50, 466, 025 
50, 629, 072 
58, 107,  433 
54,  800,  845 


18,385,910  I      589,481,778 


IMPORTS. 


DoUarg. 
9, 563.  743 
26, 416, 023 
26, 581. 208 
22, 377,  761 
25.  087,  987 
27,015,321 
25,  093,  635 
46,  243, 748 
61,  401,  756 
43,  909, 852 
40, 247.  712 
35,  319,  462 
32, 509. 365 
34,  790, 103 


456, 557. 676 


TOTAL  IM- 
PORTS AND 
EXPORTS. 


JhUan. 
29,  878, 845 
47,  932, 148 
48, 649.  386 
53, 568, 083 
62,971,239 
69,  304, 198 
60,  084,  042 
86, 877, 616 
122, 991,  803 
106, 903,  077 
90,713,737 
85, 948, 534 
90,  616,  798  * 
89,  599, 948 


1,  046, 039, 454 


No.  40.— GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


1885. 

1886. 
lt«7. 

im. 

1869. 

im. 

IKTl. 
1??2. 

\m. 

1^4. 

]m. 

1^6. 
1ST7. 
Ii?78. 


89, 295, 877 
283, 644, 365 
219, 915, 124 
195,  085,  084 
182,  605,  560 
243,  316,  828 
270, 116, 075 
261, 444,  251 

312,  347,  848 
341,  024,  049 

313.  541,  819 
331.  387, 126 
341,  851, 634 
383,  606, 911 


14, 184, 145 

3,  871, 298 
5, 175, 100 
3, 280,  406 
2. 448, 125 
4, 868,  814 
3, 086, 465 
4, 052.  584 

4,  514, 026 
4, 335.  535 
3, 569, 293 
4,664,924 
4, 109, 421 
3, 823, 819 


Total 3.760,182,581  I   65,983,955   3,835,166,536  2,280,402,837   6,124,569,373 


103,480,022 
287, 515, 663 
225, 090,  224 
198, 365. 490 
185,  053,  685 
248, 185.  642 
273, 202,  540 
265,  496, 835 
816, 861, 874 
345, 359.  584 
317.  Ill,  142 
336, 052, 050 
345, 961,  055 
387, 430,  730 


85, 182,  367 
202, 275, 650 
iri,  398, 128 
132,  012,  522 
158,  890,  015 
152,  066,  269 
220, 768,  371 
248, 772,  324 
237, 298,  218 
180,  042,  813 
155.297,944 
123,  373,  281 
113,  734,  258 
107, 290,  677 


I 


188.  662.  389 
489,  791,  313 
397,  488,  352 
330, 378,  012 
343,  943, 700 
400, 251, 911 
493,  970.  911 
514,  269, 159 
554, 160, 092 
525, 402,  397 
472,  409,  086 
459,  425.  331 
459,  605, 313 
494, 721,  407 


*  Domefttic  exports  from  1865  to  1878,  inclnsive,  are  stated  in  mixed  gold  and  currency  values. 

Na  41.— DOMINION  OF  CANADA,  AND  OTHER  BRITISH  NORTH 
AMERICAN  PROVINCES. 


1H65 1      27,045,024 

ll»6 

1«7 

1M8 

1H6B 


22,  380, 652 
17, 295,  837 
21, 419,  222 
20, 085,  805 
1^0 ■      21,060,369 


im. 

1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1«7. 
1878. 


27,564,344 
24, 426, 465 
30, 361. 368 
38. 883, 931 
82,238,965 
31, 526, 415 
36, 676, 160 
34, 929.  072 


1,  784, 378 
2,448,228 
3,  724,  465 
2, 661,  555 
3,  295,  666 
4, 278, 885 
4. 711. 832 
4.084,989 
4, 203, 745 
4,589.243 
3, 986,  770 
8,477,716 
2,698,020 
3,  355,  349 


Total 385,893,629  j      50,200,841 


28,829,402 

24,  828,  880 
21,  020,  302 
24. 080, 777 
23, 381, 471 

25,  339,  254 
32, 276, 176 
29,411,454 
34,  565. 113 
43,473,174 
86. 225. 735 
36, 004, 131 
39, 874, 180 
38,284,421 


436, 094, 470 


33, 264, 403 
48, 528, 628 
25. 044. 005 
26, 261,  379 
29,  293, 766 
36, 265,  328 
32, 542, 137 
36, 346, 930 
87, 649, 532 
34, 365, 961 
28, 271, 926 
29, 010, 251 
24,277,378 
25, 357, 802 


62, 093, 805 
73,  357,  508 
46, 064,  307 
50,  342, 156 
52, 675, 237 
61,  604,  582 
64, 818, 313 
65, 758, 384 
72, 214, 645 
77,  839, 135 
64, 497, 661 
64, 014, 382 
63,  651, 558 
63, 642, 223 


46,479,426         m\l%m 
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No.  42.— BRITISH  177BST  INDIES,  BRITISH  HONDURAS,  AND  BRITISH 

aUIANA. 


TKAB  EN0£D  JCNE  : 


1805.. 
1866.. 
1867.. 
1868.. 
1869.. 
1870.. 
1871.. 
1872. 
1873.. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876.. 
1877. 
1878., 


EIP0RT8. 


Domestic. 


DoUati. 

13,  560, 912 
9, 514.  719 
9,  963. 108 
8,  985.  532 
9, 101.  228 
8,  087,  284 
8, 804,  926 

8.  614,  923 
9, 095, 938 
9,180,266 
9, 414.  475 

9,  947,  294 
9. 374, 456 
9.  317,  601 


Forelffi. 


TOTAL  KI 
P0BT8. 


DoUart. 
148. 428 
75,832 
86,683  I 
94,531  I 
101,780 
98,954  I 
95,448  I 
137,  629  I 
223, 807 
210, 441 
196,627 
265,  531 
228,  579 
264,  770 


Total 132,962,662 


DoUan. 

13,709,340 
9,  590,  551 

10, 049,  791 
9, 080. 063 
9, 202,  988 
8, 186. 238 
8.  900,  374 

8,  752,  552 
9, 319,  745 

9,  390, 707 
9,  611, 102 

10,  212,  825 
9. 603,  035 
9,  582,  371 


1MP0BT8. 


TOTAL  IM 

PORTS  kSD 

EIP0BT8. 


Dollars. 
2, 785, 081 
4, 458.  788 
4, 428,  801 
5, 272,  414 
6, 551,  920 
6, 453,  529 
7,  293,  569 
9,  465. 130 

6,  857,  442 
4,  913,  808 

.  7, 032,  358 
4,  534,  929 
9,  729,  987 

7,  788,  993 


DoUarg. 
16, 494. 421 
14.  049. 3:t9 
14, 478,  jiri 
14.  352. 477 
15.754.90^ 
14,  639.  767 
16. 193.  Wi 
18,217,682 
16,177,1^7 
14,  304, 51 J 

16,  643. 460 
14.  747, 754 
19,333.022 

17,  371. 3« 

2,  229.  020         \35. 191,  682  i       87,  566,  749  ,       222, 758,  431 


No.  43.— BRITISH  BAST  INDIBS. 


1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 


652,  527 
581,968 
381. 141 
642,  531 
471. 019 
239.  089 
273,  513 
426,  382 
165,  270 
482, 998 
473,  049 
356,564 
862,620 
886.908 


4,540 

850 

17, 779 

4,909 
11.  485 

4.559 
31,  020 

4,025 

3,906 
10.464 


7,571 
3.020 
1,843 


657,  067 
582,  818 
398. 920 
647,440 
482.  504 
243,648 
304,  533 
431, 307 
169, 176 
493,  462 
473,  049 
364. 135 
865,640 
888.841 


Total. 


•| 


6,895,669  i 


106,  871  I  7,  002,  540 


4, 619, 827 
6, 181,  668 
8,  932.  485 
7,  476, 294 
9. 003. 710 

10,  050, 834 
13.  702,  787 

11,  242, 897 
16.  855,  747 
14, 179,  664 
15.584.099 

12,  809, 937 
10.  725, 619 
12,  081,  595 


153, 446,  963 


5,  276,  894 

6.  7W,  486 
9,  331, 40:> 
8, 123, 734 
9,  486, 214 

10.  294, 482 
14,  007, 320 

11,  674, 004 
17,  024. 923 
14, 673, 126 
16.  057. 14<< 
13, 174. 072 

11,  501, 259 

12,  970,  436 


160,  449.  503 


No.  44.— GIBRALTAR,  AND  BRITISH  POSSESSIONS  IN  AFRICA. ' 


1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 


Total. 


358, 
451, 
151, 
374. 
516, 
121, 
622, 
954, 
229, 
889, 
429, 
253, 
922, 


208,  974 

31,  981 

163.027  1 

44,409  ' 

68,  602  , 

328,373  I 

266,  044 

159,  897 

52.  870 

26,  516 

21,694 

41,  461 

42,776 

26,026 


51,964,250 


1, 482,  650 


2,  567,  441 

2,  483, 756 

3,  314,  923 
3, 418,  870 

4,  585,  HI 
5, 449.  984 
4,  888,  758 
4. 113,  899 
4, 282, 736 
3,  915, 730 
2, 451,  241 
3,  294, 493 

3,  9(M,  807 

4,  715, 151 


2, 137,  858 
1,  833,  283 
933,  230 
695, 769 
1,  432,  971 
1,  867,  000 
1,  970,  896 
3. 953. 484 
4,  008, 173 
1,836,939 
1,943,080 
1.  050, 602 
1,  063, 476 
1. 270, 453 


53,446,900  i   25,997,214 


4, 705,  299 
4, 317.  039 
4,  248,  loA 
4. 114.  639 
6, 018,  082 
7, 316,  984 
6.859,654 
8,067.383 
8,290.909 
6,  752,  669 
4. 394,  321 
4,345,095 
5,028,283 
5,985,604 


79. 444. 114 


*  Including  Malta,  from  1865  to  1868,  inchyjlYed  by  ^^OOy  IC 
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VALUE  of  MERCHANDISE  Imported  into,  and  Exported  from 
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No.  45.— BRITISH  POSSESSIONS  IN  AUSTRALASIA. 


YEAS  SNDBD  JVMK  SO- 

KXP0BT8. 

TOTAL  EX- 
PORTS. 

IMPORTS. 

TOTAL  IM- 

PORTS  AND 

EXPORTS. 

Domestic 

Fordffi. 

1H65 

1^66                 

DoUan. 
6, 694, 009 
8,050,532 
5, 102, 353 
4,  U8, 984 
4, 619,  313 
3, 419,  973 
2,  369,  346 

2,  899,  603 
3,917,477 

3,  785,  908 
3,508,435 
3, 878,  866 
5, 780, 278 
6, 479, 193 

DoOarg, 

5,915 

58,467 

24, 137 

41,150 

58,652 

46,602 

54,380 

60,413 

62.789 

58,380 

76,180 

77,089 

105, 189 

292,102 

Dollart. 
6, 699,  924 
6,108,999 
5,126,490 
4,  890, 134 
4.  677,  965 
3, 466,  575 
2.423.726 
2,950,016 
3,980,266 
3.844,288 
3, 581,  615 
3.  955,  955 
6,  885,  467 
6, 771, 295 

Dollart. 

115,659 

419, 621 

262,401 

85,125 

126,206 

278,964 

285,011 

3, 736, 107 

3.142,418 

1,  750, 177 

3, 730, 976 

1, 455,  649 

1, 476, 238 

1, 185,  905 

DoUarg. 
6, 815,  583 
6,528,626 
5,388.891 
4,975,259 
4,  804, 171 
3,  745,  539 
2, 708, 737 
6, 686, 123 

1867 

1^ 

Mii»           

1«70 

11*71 

11*72 

]>r,3 

7, 122, 684 
5.504,465 
7,  312,  591 
5, 411, 604 
7, 361,  705 
7,957,200 

W4     

lj»75 

1;<76 

1«77       

1K78 

Total 

63, 351,  270 

1,  Oil,  445 

64,362,715 

18, 050, 457 

82. 413, 172 

No.  46.— OREECB. 


1H65 

87,751 
83,765 
184,783 
128,925 
138,431 
80,001 
298,335 
307.761 
413,604 
484.168 
455.290 
560,411 
623,128 
276,445 

87,751 
83,765 
184.783 
128,925 
138,431 
80,001 
331,436 
379,461 
464,983 
516,836 
478. 190 

1M56 

1867 

I»i68 

1HS9 

1870 

1K71 

33,101 
71, 700 
51,379 
32,668 
22.900 
143,235 
190, 170 

33, 101 
71,700 
61,379 
82.668 
22,900 
143,235 
196,628 
4,890.326 

1872 

1H73 

1H74 

1«75 

Ijf76 

703.646 
719, 756 

1K77 

fl  458 

1^78 

*4,  888, 104  1               2,  222 

5,166,771 

Total 

5,433,257  1                8.680 

6, 441, 937 

4, 022,  798 

9, 464, 735 

*  Fire-arms. 
No.  47.-HA7TI  AND  SAN  DOMINGO. 


1865 

1866 

1887    

1868 

1809 

1870 

1871 

1K72 

1873 

ik;4 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

Totel 


6, 227, 264 
3,  584,  573 
2. 398, 418 
3. 015,  093 

1,  320,  482 

2,  571,  519 
2.398,440 
3.028.649 
3, 911, 130 
4,588.624 
5,117,737 
6, 360, 235 
4,458,890 
4, 730. 044 


52,711,098 


406,226 
229,793 
348,413 
298,608 
129,462 
183,  700 
172, 989 
244,232 
416, 331 
201,401 
123,372 
146, 552 
107,684 
88,922 


3,097,585 


6, 633, 490 
3,  814, 366 
2,  746,  831 
3, 313, 701 
1, 449, 944 
2, 755, 219 
2.  571, 429 
3. 272,  881 
4, 327, 461 
4, 790, 025 
5, 241. 109 
5,506,787 
4, 666, 474 
4, 818, 966 


55,808,683 


1.  500, 886 

1, 189, 489 

1,  Oil,  240 

837,229 

714, 528 

924,777 

1,007,844 

1, 610. 966 

2,059,448 

1, 649, 781 

2,434,434 

3, 196, 032 

3, 298, 676 

8, 213, 298 


24. 648, 018 

Oigitizod  by  V 


8, 133,  876 
6,003,855 
3,758,071 
4, 150, 930 
2, 164, 472 
3,  679.  996 
3, 679. 273 
4. 783, 837 
6,386,909 
6,439,806 
7,675,643 
8,702,819 
7,865,060 
8,032,264 


80, 866, 701 
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No.  48.— HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 


TBiR  ENDED  JtNE  I 


EIPORTS. 


Domefttle. 


Forelffi. 


TOTAL  EX- 
■|       PORTS. 


IMPORTS. 


TOTAL  IM 

PORTS  AND 

EXPORTS. 


1865. 
1806. 
1867. 
1868. 
1860. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875, 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 


DoUan. 
501, 180 
965,204 
777,342  ' 
751,941 
687,352  1 
744,371  I 
814,885  I 
590,295  ' 
631, 103 
588,280 
621,  974  { 
724,  267 
1, 109,  429 
1,  683, 446  , 


DoUart. 
52,067 

160,866 
87,150 
89.951 
86,665 
64,045 
43,730 
43,460 
43,088 
26,348 
40,190 
45,395 

163,  520 
52,653 


DoUart. 

643,247 

1, 126,  070 

864,492 

841,892 

774.  017 

808,  416 

85H.  615 

633,764 

674, 191 

614,  628 

662,164 

769,662 

1, 272,  949 

1,  736. 099 


DoUart. 
673, 734 
1, 586,  221 
1, 070, 252 
1, 189. 400 
1,  288,  784 
1, 134,  723 
1. 143.  244 
1,  280,  833 
1, 275, 061 
1,  016, 952 
1, 227, 191 

1.  376,  681 

2,  550,  335 
2.  678.  830 


DoUart. 

1,  216, 981 

2,  712. 291 

1,  934, 744 

2,  031, 292 
2,  062, 801 

1,  94.3. 139 

2,  001, 859 
1, 914,  507 
1, 949. 252 

1.  631, 580 
1,889,355 

2,  146, 343 
3, 823,  284 
4,  414. 929 


Total. 


11, 281, 069  : 


999,137  j 


12,  280,  206  I       19. 392.  241 


31. 672, 447 


No,  49.— ITALY.* 


1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 


Total. 


6,064,834 
4, 934, 148 
4, 902. 983 
5, 434, 276 
5,682,951 
6, 344, 912 
6, 090, 449 
5,  438, 718 
7, 241. 097 
8,  378,  666 
7,226,554 
7, 770, 470 
8,  484, 496 
8.  736, 719 


92, 731, 273 


44,261 
4,450 
57, 297 
24, 218 
23,224 
129,  741 
68,776 
13,468 
54,552  ■ 
4,019  I 
1,515  i 
17,005  I 
10,172  I 
4,381  ' 


6, 109,  095 
4, 938,  598 

4,  960,  280 

5,  458,  494 
5, 706, 175 
6, 474, 653 
6. 159,  225 
5,  452, 186 
7,  295, 649 
8,382,685 
7,  228,  069 

7,  787, 475 
8, 494.  668 

8.  741, 100 


2, 177, 728 
4, 145, 772 
6,  288.  887 
4, 509,  633 

6,  209,  863 
6,641,566 

7,  443, 512 
7,  592. 191 
7, 974, 482 
8, 499, 294 
9, 190, 182 
7,  628,  362 
7, 105,  230 
6.  711.  OOu 


8,  286. 823 
9. 084.  37U 

10,  249, 167 
9,968,127 

11,  916,  038 
131,116,219 
13, 602,  737 
13.  044,  377 
15,  270. 131 
16, 881.  979 
16. 418, 251 
15, 415.  837 
15.  599. 898 
ir..4.V2.  HMJ 


457,079  I 


93, 188,  352  .      91, 117, 708 

I 


IM,  306, 060 


*  For  1859  and  1860  Venice  is  included  in  Austria. 
No.  50.-^APAN. 


1865 

41, 913 

254.168 

635,  876 

755,238 

1,  255,  703 

551,797 

459,  230 

887,482 

1, 167, 972 

1.023,285 

1.647,197 

1,096,387 

1,250,057 

2,243,215 

41,913 

254,779 

712,024 

769,  471 

1,  291,  936 

671, 186 

476, 173 

906,213 

1, 174.  854 

1, 046,  965 

1,  661,  933 

1,099,696 

1,252.346 

2,246,827 

285,176 
1,815,364 
2,  618,  283 
2, 424, 153 
3, 245, 317 
3,052,026 
5, 298, 153 
6,537,584 
7, 903, 794 
6,468,460 
7, 759,  569 
15, 470, 047 
13,687,061 
7,446.547 

327,089 

2,  070, 143 

3,  330, 307 
3, 193, 624 
4  537  253 

1866 

611 
76,148 
14,233 
36,233 
19,389 
16,943 
18, 731 
6,882 
23.680 
14,736 
3,309 
2.289 
3,612 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

3.623,212 
5,774.326 
7.443,797 
9.  078, 648 
7.515,425 
9, 421, 502 
16,569,743 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

14,  939, 407 
9,693,374 

1878 

Total 

13, 269,  520 

236,796 

13. 506. 316 

84.  Oil,  534 

97, 517, 850 

)glL 
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No.  51.— I.IBERIA. 


TKAB  ENDED  JlfHE  SO- 

EIPORTS. 

TOTAL  EX- 
P0BT8. 

IMPORTS. 

TOTAL  IM- 
PORTS AND 
EXPORTS. 

Domestic. 

ForelffB. 

1S65 

DoUart. 

311,  218 

83,519 

74,986 

177,210 

70.804 

149,  648 

91,826 

96,032 

98.655 

123,463 

122,  612 

155, 112 

122, 819 

104,192 

DoUart. 
686 
144 

4,875 
6,209 
2,932 
4,794 
3,440 
1,966 
2,488 
1,218 

708 
1,075 
1.861 

710 

DoUart. 

311,904 

83,663 

79,861 

183, 419 

73,736 

154.442 

95,266 

97,997 

101, 143 

124.681 

123,320 

156,187 

124,680 

104,902 

DoUart. 

982 

56,473 

62 

5,168 

92,721 

104,605 

73,964 

77,789 

104,335 

55,649 

52,935 

78,251 

67,470 

80,153 

DoUart. 
312,886 
140, 136 
79,923 
188,587 
166, 457 
259,047 
169, 230 
175,786 
205  478 

im 

1867 

I«6g 

1868 

l^fTO 

1871 

1872 

1873 

IK74 

180,330 
170,255 
234,438 
182,150 
185, 055 

ms 

1^76 

1877 

1jC8 

Total 

1, 782, 096 

33, 105 

1,  815, 201 

840,557 

2. 655, 758 

No.  52.>-MIIXICO. 


im. 

im. 

18W. 
1871. 

\m. 
im. 

W4. 
W5. 

w:6. 

I«f77. 

IfT-?. 


Total 71,084,120 


13, 819, 
3, 701, 
4,823. 
5,048, 
3,835, 
4.544, 
5,044, 
3.420, 
3,941, 
4,  016, 
3,872, 
4, 700, 
4,503, 
5, 811, 


530,867 
871, 619 
572, 182 
392,919 
047,408 
314,  955 
568,080 
122,931 
323,  882 
930,691 
865,278 
499.594 
389,692 
649,275 


23, 079, 373 


350,839 
573, 218 
395,  796 
441,339 
883,107 
859,  700 
612, 113 
543,  589 
264,901 
946,839 
737,282 
200,572 
893, 494 
460, 704 


94, 163, 493 


6,220,874 
1, 726, 092 
1, 071, 938 
1,  590, 667 

2. 336. 164 
2, 715, 665 
3, 209,  688 
4,002,920 

4. 276. 165 
4,346,364 
5, 174, 594 
5, 150, 572 
5,204,264 
5, 251,  502 


52, 277, 467 


22, 571, 713 
6, 299, 310 
6. 467, 732 
8, 032,  006 

7,  219, 271 

8,  575,  365 
10,  821,  801 

9,  546,  509 
10,  541,  066 
10, 293, 203 

10,  911,  876 

11,  351.*144 

11,  097,  758 

12,  712, 206 


146, 440,  960 


No.  53.— NETHERLANDS. 


I'm.. 
\m... 

li<68.. 

im. 
wo. 

wi. 

1872. 
1873. 
Wi. 
1H75. 
1876. 
18n. 
1878. 


Totd. 


3,006,453 
2, 407, 149 
2,966,502 
4,  624,  454 
3, 936, 163 
6, 115, 821 
12, 381, 161 
11, 010,  391 
10. 842,  840 
13, 712. 846 
7, 483, 010 
12, 185, 355 
10, 411,  767 
13. 174. 079 


114,257.981 


128, 421 

23,282 

113, 205 

31,477 

89,593 

284,014 

288,970 

165,541 

367,468 

202, 578 

60,064 

57,753 

156,578 

123,968 


2, 094, 912 


3, 134,  874 
2. 430, 431 
3, 079, 707 
4, 655, 931 
4,  025, 756 
6. 399, 835 
12, 670, 131 
11, 175, 932 
11, 210, 308 
13, 915, 424 
7, 543, 074 
12, 243, 108 
10, 568, 335 
13, 300, 047 


116, 352, 893 


778,  020 
2,  778,  314 
1, 585, 360 

1,  273. 857 

2,  691. 034 
1,344,922 
2, 047. 962 
2. 547, 715 
2. 948, 077 
2,  516. 623 
2, 353, 658 
2.438,257 
2, 547, 119 
2, 774, 934 


3, 912,  894 
5, 208, 745 
4,665,067 
5, 929, 788 
6,  716,  790 
7, 744, 757 
14, 718, 09J 
13, 723, 647 
14, 153,  385 
16. 432, 047 
9, 896, 732 
14. 681. 365 
13, 115, 454 
16, 074, 981 


1, 620, 852        146, 973. 745 


Digitized  byV^OO^^lt^ 
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No.  54.— DUTCH  WB8T  INDIBS  AND  DUTCH  GUIANA. 


TEAB  ENDED  JVNE  ; 


BIPORTS. 


Domcfttie. 


Forelffi. 


1865  . 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 

1869  . 

1870  . 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 

.1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 


DoUart. 
1, 536, 024 
1, 131, 777 
848,933 
933,452  ! 
809,609  : 
937,  265  ! 
824,120  I 
767,  344 
954.  852 
979, 001 
818. 424 
857.546 
966,  322 
685,789  I 


DoUan. 
32, 940 
12,  850 
40, 214 
39,903 
29,  595 
33,672 
25,788 
24,946 
43,350 
21. 386 
20,  843 
15, 450 
18, 308 
3,588 


Tot«l  . 


13,140,458  I 


362, 842 


TOTAL  EI- 
POBTS. 


DoUart. 

1,568,964 

1, 144, 627 

889, 147 

973, 355 

929,204 

970,  937 

849,908 

792.290 

998,  211 

1,  000.  387 

839.267 

872. 996 

984,630 

689.377 


13, 503, 300 


IMPOBTB. 


DoUart. 

459,888 

530,036 

589,163 

712, 154 

952,664 

672,336 

1,  020,  222 

1,  064,  501 

1, 182, 994 

1,  580, 736 

1, 486.  577 

671, 726 

690,694 

624,934 


TOTAL  IM- 
POBTS  AND 
BIP0BT8. 


DoUart. 

2, 028,  8.V2 
1, 674,  eoj 
i,478.:no 

1, 685,  -.09 

1,881.86M 

1, 64:i,  27:i 

1, 870, 130 
1, 856, 791 
2, 181, 205 
2.  581, 123 
2,325,844 
1,544,722 
1,675,334 
l,^lf  311 


12, 238,  625  25, 741,  92:. 


No.  55.— DUTCH  EAST  INDIES. 


1865 

128,138 

161, 053 

204,395 

144.263 

132,502 

156, 972 

203,785 

111,  323 

255,134 

451, 462 

1, 034, 159 

633.612 

2,667,893 

1,456,362 

128,138 

161,053 

211, 053 

144,263 

132,827 

158,636 

203,785 

111,  323 

255, 134 

451,584 

1, 034, 159 

633,612 

2,667,893 

1,456,362 

1,012,180 
776, 255 
2,644,186 
1,903,375 
1,947,201 
2,550,692 
3, 043, 131 
7,325,202 
7,556,954 
3.857,706 
6,775,399 
5,989,628 
4,511,214 
4, 568, 515 

1, 140, 31« 

1868 

937,308 

1867 

6,658 

2,855,239 

1868 

2,047,638 

1869  

326 
2,664 

2,080  028 

1870 

2, 709  328 

1871 

3,  246, 916 
7, 436, 525 
7, 812,  088 
4.309,290 

1872 

1873 

1874 

122 

1875 

7,809.558 

1876 

6,623.240 

1877 

7, 179. 107 

1878 

6,  024,  K77 

Total 

7, 740, 053 

9,769 

7,749,822 

54,461,638 

62, 211,  4eo 

No.  56.— PERU. 


1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873- 
1874. 
1875  . 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 


Total. 


722, 803 
1, 144, 255 
1, 698, 518 
1, 602. 927 
1, 656, 534 
1,858,244 
2,  279, 773 
4.439.995 
2,  671, 534 
1,811,369 
2, 443. 657 
1.001,722 
1. 239, 006 

975,507 


25,445,844 


58,583 

71,580 

32,396 

63.428 

116, 911 

115,923 

101,232 

155,408 

193, 411 

103,602 

37,284 

31,176 

61,546  I 

80,131  I 


781,386 
1. 215, 835 
1. 730, 914 
1, 666, 355 
1, 673. 445 
1, 974, 167 
2.381.005 
4,595.403 
2.864,945 
1,  914, 871 
2,480,941 
1.032,898 
1, 800, 552 
1.005,638 


250, 815 
807,238 
1, 701, 987 
1, 765, 397 
1, 386, 310 
2, 567, 833 
4,731,430 
1,668,983 
1, 186. 161 
1.256.286 
1,291.235 
1,426,043 
1.479,511 
1,531.591 


1, 172, 611 


1,032,201 
2, 023.  07a 
3.432,901 
3. 431.  7:»2 
3, 059.  7.V* 
4.532,000 
7, 112, 435 
6,264,3»«6 
4, 051. 106 
3, 171, 157 
3, 7r2, 17« 
2. 458.  Ml 
2,780.O«3 
2,537.22» 


26,618,855  1      23,040,820  49,650.175 
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Ho.  57.— PORTUGAL. 


TLiB  BWDBO  JIINK  ; 


EIPOBTS. 


Domestic.        Forelo 


IMW  .... 
IWilK... 

1^T0  .... 
lt*71  .... 
l»'7i.... 

1^7J 

l«f74.... 

1«?76  .... 

l-CT.... 


Total. 


DoUar«. 

1, 042, 018 

498,728 

546,244 

915, 085 

883,429 

1,  528. 056 

1, 423. 949 

1.  508, 484 

1, 180, 187 

1,  553,  042 
2,620,099 
3.168,027 

2,  361.  734 
3, 879, 896 


23,310.878 


DoUart. 

19,520 

19, 486 

3.700 

21,808 

42, 345 

37,907 

6.345 

8.939 

5,450 

25, 810 

48,737 

78,785 

19,030 

131,645 


468,516 


TOTAL  EI- 
POBTS. 


IMP0BT8. 


DoUarg. 
1, 062. 438 
518,  214 
540.044  I 
a36,893  ; 
925,774  j 
1.565,963 
1.430,294  ! 
1,517,423  I 
1,185,637  ' 
1,578,861  I 
2.868.836 
3, 247, 812 
2, 380. 764 
4,  Oil,  541 


23. 780, 304 


DoUart. 
110, 985 
247, 013 
261,  743 
226.961 
220, 030 
303. 997 
329.064 
461, 013 
579,  075 
506.135 
480,362 
573,688 
524,826 
429. 447 


TOTAL  IM. 

P0BT8  A.^D 

EIP0BT8. 


5,254,344 


DoUart. 
1, 173, 423 
705,229 
811,687 
1, 163,  857 
1, 145,  801 
1,  869.  960 
1, 750,  358 

1,  078,  436 
1, 764, 712 

2,  084,  096 

3,  349, 198 

3,  821,  500 
2. 905,  590 

4.  440. 988 


29, 034, 738 


No.  58.— PORTUOUBSE  POSSESSIONS. 


1k65. 
1M6. 
lr€J  . 
Irt8. 
lNe9. 

Wl. 
1KT2. 
1H73. 
1874. 
1*75. 
1^76. 
1*77. 
1«^8. 


ToUl. 


148, 145 
110,444  I 
168,243  • 
283,612  ' 
221,560  I 
108, 496  j 
166, 559  : 
211,103 
178,030  ' 
215.293  ! 
208,388 
303. 363 
451, 178 
645,108 


2,737 
274 
3,845 
2,074 
7.620 
2,320 
1,743 
2,225 
2,877 


2,804 
1,767 
1,737 
2,000 


3, 500, 612 


34,023 


3. 633,  635 


150,882 

212,802 

110,718 

200,874 

172.088 

300,831 

285,686 

22,213 

220,180 

67,468 

200,816 

42, 477 

168,302 

82,432 

213, 418 

192,515 

180,007 

125,877 

215,283 

47,058 

301.102 

140,400 

305, 130 

67,028 

452.  015 

78, 514 

647, 108 

61,203 

1, 661, 501 


No.  59.— RUSSIA  AND  RUSSIAN  POSSESSIONS. 


363,684 
311, 592 
481, 010 
307,800 
206,648 
243, 203 
250,734 
405,033 
806,784 
263,251 
450,601 
373, 058 
531, 429 
708. 311 


5, 205, 136 


1J«M.. 

liM«.. 

it*n .. 

1M68.. 
ln». 
1K70. 
1»<71. 
li»72. 
1K73. 
W4. 
li<75. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 


ToUl. 


454,653  I 
2.632,042 
2,033.602 
2,302,353  . 
4. 206.  650 
4, 180. 630 
6.777.442  ' 
6, 017. 700  I 
11,764,256 
10, 284, 803 
11, 481. 758 
11, 022, 285 
4,423,661  ; 
11,100,240 


120,320 
50,100 
68.071 
64.764 
23,836 
13, 721 
26,366 

4.076 
20,545 
15.037 

2,370 

1,548 
768 

6,682 


574,073  I 
2, 682, 142 
2, 102, 673 
2,  367. 117 
4,  320, 405 
4,104,360  • 
6. 803, 808 
6, 021, 785 
11. 784, 801 
10,  BOO,  740 
11.484,137 
11,023,833 
4, 424. 430 
11, 106, 031 


1, 365, 372 
1, 170, 651 
1,668,563 
2. 274, 085 
1, 181, 154 
1,581,637 
1.462,001 
1, 065, 303 
2,212.203 
1, 257, 170 
1, 300. 750 
1, 112, 162 
618,534 
671.320 


90.572,111  ; 


420,114  1   90.092,225    10,940,084 


1,  040, 345 
3,  852,  793 
3, 771,  236 
4, 641, 202 
5,  501. 640 
6, 775. 097 
8,266,700 
8. 887. 178 
13. 007, 004 
11, 667, 910 
12,883,806 
18, 035, 085 
6,042,064 
11, 778, 251 


110,933,200 
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No.  60.— SPAIN. 


TEAR  ENDED  JVITE  I 


1865. 
3866. 
1807. 
1868. 
1860. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 


EIP0BT8. 


Domestic. 


ForelKB. 


TOTAL  EI- 
P0BT8. 


Total. 


DoUart. 

4,  035, 860 

5,  718,  746 
5,  506,  740 

7,  627,  552 
7, 506. 204 
0.  740,  545 

10, 248,  320 
0, 445,  705 

10,  056,  724 

11,  €43, 715 
7, 540,  086 

10, 138, 320 
10, 461,  750 

8,  200, 840 


DoUarg. 
13,445 


50,547 
23,011 

4.885 
32,858 

3.566 
20.861 
16,000 

0,423 
27.200 

0,400 
11, 726 

4,626 


DoUart. 
4, 040, 314 
5, 718,  746 
5,566,206 
7,650,563 
7,  801, 170 
0,  782. 403 

10, 251,  886 
0,  466.  566 

10, 073. 633 

11, 653, 138 

7,  567, 376 
10, 147, 720 
10,  473,  476 

8,  205,  466 


IMP0BT8. 


TOTAL  IN- 

POBTH  AND 

EIPOBTM. 


DoUart. 
1, 032, 083 

2,  673, 108 

3,  050, 812 
2,878,007 
3,  558,  388 

3,  638, 345  j 
4.188,445 
4. 426, 165 
4,062,431 

4,  508, 204 
4,534.666 
3,300.863 
3,  280,  836 
3,265,646 


117,  070, 215 


237,547  I      118,207,76a 


40,  487,  800 


DoUart. 

5,082,207 
8,  301,  854 
8,  617, 108 
10,  52«,  570 
11, 150.  567 

13.  420.  748 

14.  440. 331 
13,  802,  731 

15.  036. 064 

16.  251.  342 
12, 102. 042 
13, 547,  583 
13, 754,  312 
11.471.112 


167,  605.  661 


No.  61.— CUBA. 


1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1860. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 


17. 030, 787 

.746, 324 

14,  868.  740 

471,  804 

13,  728,  761 

428.  536 

13,  805,  567 

870, 130 

11,  816, 020 

630,074 

12, 870,  287 

1,250,527 

13,  768.  060 

1,  040,  737 

12,  060,  831 

880,706 

15,117,767 

1, 280, 110 

15,  677, 716 

1, 426.  007 

14,185,056 

1, 166,  481 

12,  080, 303 

768,167 

12,  700,  003 

662,575 

11,365,013 

624.  250 

18, 677,  111 
15, 340,  634 
14, 157.  207 
14,  675, 607 
12, 446,  004 
14, 120,  814 
14,  808,  707 
13,  850,  627 
16, 307,  877 
17, 104, 623 
15, 352, 437 

12,  848, 470 

13,  371,  578 
11,  fW0,2«3 


30,  030,  356 

37,  525, 000 

38,  306,  .526 
40,  774, 704 
66,  076,  401 
53,  777, 108 
57,  534,  025 
67,264.415 
77, 077,  725 
85,  428.  007 
64, 587,  717 
56,007,866 
65.  828.  305 
56. 001, 3.12 


Total 102,803,811 


12,  257,  408  I   205, 151, 210  i  707,  111,  656 


48, 707.  467 
62,866,633 
52, 553,  823 
64, 450,  401 
69, 423,  485 
67, 006.  022 
72.  343,  722 
81. 115.  042 
03, 475.  602 
.  102,  532.  730 
70,040,  154 
68.  856,  336 
79, 100.  97:t 

6s,  HJXf,  :<&:* 


1,  002, 262,  87, 


No.  62.— PORTO  RICO. 


1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1860. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 


2,824,545 
2,046,380 

1,  505, 474 
2. 456, 003 
2, 333,  530 

2,  220, 705 
2,  511, 305 
2, 406, 252 
1,  013,  333 
1,  857,  060 
2, 113, 638 
1,  750, 162  i 
1,080.265 
1,  504, 431 


70, 121 
81,  703 
41,547 
01,533 

106,632 
80,006 
86,334  I 

136,007  ' 
88,857  i 

140,320 
07,563 
65,704 

100,320 
40,358 


2,804,666 
2, 128,  002 
1, 637,  021 
2,  547,  536 
2, 440, 171 
2, 300, 711 
2, 507, 630 
2,  543, 150 
2,002,100 
2, 006,  380 
2, 211, 201 
1, 816. 056 
2,080,585 
1, 553, 780 


Total. 


20,  513, 101 


1,255,004 


30, 768, 105 


.3,486,253 
6,170,018 
5, 313,  240 
6. 345, 630 
7, 407, 650 
8, 183,  240  ' 
0, 452, 445 

11, 327, 766 
7, 070, 031 
6, 884, 710 
6, 013.  682 
4, 173,  704 
4, 405, 752 
4, 800, 817 


02,644,064 


6,  380,  910 
8,208.110 
6.  050,  270 
8,803,175 
0,  847.  821 
10,  483,  060 

12,  050,  084 

13,  870,  025 
0, 081,  221 
8,  801, 108 
0, 124,  883 
6, 080,  750 
6, 405,  337 
6,354.606 


123. 612.  169 
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No.   63.— ALL    SPANISH    POSSESSIONS    OTHER    THAN    CUBA  AND 

PORTO  RICO.* 


TEIB  EMDKO  JVNB  SO- 

EIP0BT8. 

TOTAL  EI- 
P0BT8. 

IMP0BT8. 

TOTAL  IM- 
P0BT8  AND 
EIP0BT8. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

1j*65   

DoUart. 
183,377 
284.740 
111,712 
100,881 
105,903 
212.460 
119, 805 
134,548 
109,959 
131,363 
179,  575 
186,837 
181, 411 
224,807 

DoUart. 
7,956 
13.756 
4,147 

161 
10.973 
9,339 
9,481 
5.886 
1.211 

226 
3.243 
5,327 

610 
8.238 

DoUart. 
171,333 
298,496 
115,859 
191,042 
176,966 
221.799 
129,286 
140,434 
111,  170 
131,589 
182. 818 
191,664 
182,021 
233.045 

DoUart. 

2, 365, 134 

3, 675,  657 

3.493.372 

3.965.348 

.     4.293,891 

6,684.086 

6,638,308 

7, 781, 629 

6, 208, 340 

6, 311, 113 

6,963.638 

'        6.638,508 

!        7.366.857 

8,093.664 

DoUart. 
2,536,467 

1^(16 

3, 974, 153 

1*67 

3, 609, 231 

Ih68 

4, 156, 390 

11)69. 

4,470,857 
6,905,885 

1K70 

liCl 

5, 767, 504 

inn     

7,922.063 
6. 319.  510 

1873 

1^74     

6, 442. 702 

1^75  

7, 146, 456 
5, 830. 172 
7,548,878 

Ijr78 

1>C7   

WH 

8, 326, 700 

Total ,...,.... 

2,398.968 

80,554 

1          2,477,622 

.      78,479,545 

80,957,067 

*  Principally  Canary  and  Philippine  lalandB. 
No.  64.— S^WTIDBN  AND  NORT^AT. 


lf<5. 

im. 

1<«7., 
IK68. 
1M9. 
11*70. 

\m. 

1<*72. 

K4. 
W5. 
W«. 
1K77. 


Total. 


183,503 

140,882 

125,267 

177.426 

166.974 

105,532 

1,318,707 

742,055 

2.542,330 

2,385.088 

821.603 

1.460,087 

8. 041. 625 

2.702.228 


16,013.387 


5.064 
7,001 
3,600 


1,386 


5,134 
15.144 
15,332 


53.734 


180.557 

156,073 

128,867 

177, 426 

166,074 

105,532 

1,318,880 

742,055 

2,542,330 

2. 386, 474 

821,608 

1,466,121 

8. 056. 760 

2.807.560 


16, 067, 121 


653,838 

430,000 

Oil,  830 

1.224.658 

1. 103,  611 

1.180,741 

1. 830, 024 

1. 770,  586 

2,508.052 

2, 037. 014 

546,851 

347,045 

243,562 

137.766 


15, 027, 277 


843,306 
587,873 
1,040,706 
1,402,084 
1, 270, 585 
1.286,273 
3, 157. 004 
2. 512. 641 
5, 140, 382 
4, 424, 388 
1,368,454 
1, 814, 066 
3.300.331 
2. 045, 316 


31,004,396 


No.  65.— TURKET  IN  EUROPE,  ASIA,  AND  AFRICA. 


1W7.. 
1K70., 

im.. 

1W2., 
1W3. 
1W4. 
1»75. 
1?76. 
1«7. 
187A. 


Total. 


428, 713 

565,548 

486.360 

710.553 

653,105 

2.565,280 

1, 240, 071 

1,209,443 

1,542,062 

2,  549, 493 

4,244,884 

8, 388, 371 

9, 838. 601 

1, 413.  061 


30,353,544 


185, 474 

5,297 

11,280 

26,544 

101,890 

13.025 

1.814 

6,005 

10.083 

0.058 

84 

2,258 


100 


614, 187 

570,845 

407.640 

746.007 

755,085 

2. 578, 314 

1,250.385 

1, 216, 438 

1.553,045 

2,558,551 

4, 244, 018 

8,300.620 

0, 338,  501 

1, 413, 161 


874,261  I        30,727,805 


326,068 
841,764 
374.182 
676,248 
800.820 
678,718 
527,408 
866,710 
1, 134. 018 
786,877 
OT0,047 
430,647 
420. 017 
658,001 


8, 610, 608 
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No.  66.— UNITED  STATES  OF  COLOMBIA  (New  (Granada  and  Panama^ 


¥EAR  ENDED  JUNE  : 


1865 

1868 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

Total 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 ^. 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

Total 

1865........ 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

Totel 


EIPOBTS. 


Domesllc.        Forelfrn 


Dollars. 
4, 051, 561 
3,  338,  047 
4, 120, 690 
3, 619,  394 
4, 054.  501 
3. 979,  396 

3,  836,  837 

4,  259,  398 
5, 106,  703 

5,  043, 146 
4, 206,  618 
3, 887,  210 
3, 942,  742 
4, 371, 198 


57,  817, 441 


Dollari. 

456,326 

68,804 

87,049 

92.402 

178,  451 

178,  759 

227, 712 

181,501 

267,  070 

223,654 

226,349 

164,604 

78,167 

124. 124 


2,  555.  262 


TOTAL  EX- 
PORTS. 


DoUara. 

4,507,887 
3, 406.  941 
4, 207, 739 

3,  711,  796 
4, 232. 952 
4, 158, 155 
4, 064.  549 
4, 440,  899 
5, 373, 773 
5,266.800 
4, 432,  967 
4. 052, 014 
4, 020, 909 

4,  495. 322 


IMPORTS. 


TOTAL  IM 
PORTS  AXD 
EXPORTS. 


J>oUarg. 

4, 158, 697 
1,351,555 
1. 990, 040 
2.538,297 
4,  684, 454 
4,508,723 
5, 570, 052 
6, 131. 372 
6, 148, 840  i 
7, 363, 757 
12, 284, 063 
5, 034. 273 
5, 023, 326 
5. 848,  043 


IMlart. 

8.666,584 
4,  758, 496 
6, 197. 779 
6.250.093 

8,  917. 406 
8, 666,  K7K 

9,  634. 601 
10,572.271 

11,  522. 613 

12,  630.  557 
16.717.030 

9,086.2K7 
9,  044, 23:» 
10.  343. 36r» 


60, 372,  703  .   72, 635, 492  i   133, 008, 195 


No.  67.— URUGUAY. 


807,409 

363,896 

544,199 

797,361 

836,112 

1. 142.  602 

1, 026,  554 

1,  620,  744 

1, 836, 421 

1, 115, 042 

1,440,665 

1, 126, 123 

1, 077, 434 

1, 061, 417 


14, 795, 979 


66,674 


52,809 
23,645 
58,270 
56,635 
17, 017 
52,597 
81,144 
32,678 
68,273 
11, 470 
22.953 
82,015 


576, 080 


874,083 

363.896 

597,008 

821.006 

894,382 

1, 199, 237 

1, 043,  571 

1, 673, 341 

1, 917,  565 

1, 147, 620 

1, 508, 938 

1, 137,  593 

1, 100.  387 

1. 093, 432 


15, 372, 059 


626,676 
1, 463, 953 

1,  518, 488 
1. 179. 520 
1. 472. 608 
1.630,400 

2,  570, 885 
3, 397, 511 
3, 571. 376 
2, 515,  563 
2,935,039 
1, 804, 552 
2, 195, 278 
2. 437, 102 


29, 318, 951 


1,  500. 759 

1.  827, 849 
2, 115. 496 

2.  000. 526 
2,366.990 
2,  829, 637 
8. 614. 456 
5,  070, 852 
5,  488, 941 
3. 663, 163 
4,443.977 
2. 942, 145 
3.295,665 
3, 530,  534 


44. 691. 010 


No.  68.— VENEZUELA. 


1, 789, 912 
1, 218, 659 
873, 070 
926,922 
844,859 
850,048 
819, 743 
905,260 

1,  626, 342 
1,860,229 
1.879.654 
2, 813, 694 
2, 775, 149 

2,  751, 795 


07,903 
17,582 
31,620 
34.340 
29,176 
16,492 
19,850 
84,580 
47. 305 
71,045 
39,075 
57,299 
38,892 
52,870 


21, 835, 336  ' 


368,029 


1, 887,  815 

1,  236, 241 

904,690 

961,262 

874,035 

866,640 

839,593 

939. 840 

1.  573,  647 

1, 981, 274 

1, 918, 729 

2, 870, 993 

2, 814, 041 

2,804,665 


22,428,866 


1, 322, 276 
2.233,904 
1, 754, 548 
2,368,9n 
2, 348. 116 
1, 917, 815 
2, 902, 091 
4, 455, 146 
5,  512, 910 
5, 399, 786 
5. 227, 575 
5,516.789 
7,000,801 
7, 810, 297 


55, 270, 531 


3, 210. 091 
3.470,145 

2.  659. 238 
8.  330. 239 

3,  222, 151 

2,  783.  855 

3,  741,  684 
5,394,986 
7,  086,  557 

7,  831, 060 
7,146,304 

8,  387.  7S2 

9,  814. 842 
10, 114,  962 


77.093.896 
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VALUE  of  MERCHAXDISB  Imported  into,  and  Exported  from, 
the  United  States,  &c. — Concluded. 

No.  69.— ALL  OTHER  COX7NTRIES. 


TEAB  ^^V.^  JUNE  SO- 

EXP0BT8. 

TOTAL  EX- 
PORTS. 

IMPORTS. 

TOTll  IM- 
PORTS AND 
EXPORTS. 

Domestic 

Foreign. 

IM5        

D6Uar». 

*  4,  985,  619 

1, 156, 528 

:  3, 399, 891 

1,516,763 

917,'582 

703,456 

1,293,928 

636,550 

864,934 

1, 032, 621 

1, 276, 443 

2, 034, 955 

1,564,798 

1,900,830 

DoUart. 

*  1,315, 476 
86,870 
82, 012 
86,892 
25,903 
38.467 
58,558 
61,692 
53,436 
42,969 
79,462 
77,448 
34,295 
57,420 

DoUar». 

*  6, 301,  095 

1, 243, 398 

:  3. 481, 903 

1, 603,  655 

943. 4a5 

741,  923 

1,352,486 

698,242 

918,  370 

1,  075,  590 

1,  355, 905 

2, 112,  403 

1,  619,  093 

1.9.58,250 

DoUarg. 

*  12, 987, 187 

19,922,265 

;  7,  081, 190 

1, 425, 459 

1, 117, 584 

988, 068 

1,  515,  614 

1.287,666 

1,  396,  252 

1, 135, 006 

1,  030,  483 

1, 183, 794 

825,677 

971, 493 

DoUart. 
*  19, 288,  282 
til,  165, 663 
♦10.563,093 
3, 029, 114 
2,  061, 069 

1,  729, 981 
2, 868, 100 
1, 985, 908 
2,314,622 
2, 210, 596 

2,  386,  388 
3, 296, 107 
2, 444,  770 

\m     

1867 

1868  

\m 

Ig70 

VSiX 

1872 

lgT3 

1K74 

1875 

1876 

18T7 

\m        

2  929  743 

Total 

23. 284, 898 

2, 120, 900 

25, 405, 798 

42, 867, 728 

68, 273,  526 

'Indading  $4,643,582  domestic  exports,  $1,221,597  foreign  .exports  from  and  $11,536,790  imports  at 
Kew^  Orleans  and  San  Francisco  for  the  latter  portion  of  the  fiscal  year  1865,  the  returns  not  having 
been  received  frtaa  the  customs-districts  named  In  time  to  be  embodied  in  the  annual  publication  of 
imports  and  exports,  by  countries,  for  that  year.  These  amounts  cannot  now  be  distributed  by 
Goantnes. 

t  Including  $7,500,868  imports  at  New  Orleans,  Paso  del  Norte,  and  Puget  Sound,  for  the  latter  portion 
of  the  fiscal  year  1866,  the  returns  not  having  been  received  from  the  customs-districts  named  in  time 
to  be  embodied  in  the  annual  publication  of  imports,  by  countries,  for  that  year.  This  amount  cannot 
now  be  distributed  by  countries. 

t  Including  $3,144,916  domestic  exports,  corrections,  &c.,  as  per  page  48,  annual  ^or  1867,  not  stated  by 
eMintriet. 
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IMPORTS   AND    EXPORTS. 


VALUE  of  GOLD  and  SILVER  COIN  and  BULLION  Imported 
into,  and  Exported  from,  the  United  States,  by  Countries,  from 
1865  to  1878,  inclusive. 

NOTK. — ^In  the  following  tablea  only  those  years  of  the  above  pe:-iod  appear  in  which  imports  or  ex- 
ports of  specie  occurred. 

No.  70.— AROENTINXI  REPI7BLIC. 


EXP0BT8. 


TEAB  ENDED  JUKE  I 


DoHMtIc        Ffireif  ■. 


TOTAL  EI- 
rOBTS. 


IMPOBTB 


TOTAL IM 

PORTS  AND 

EIP0BT8. 


1865. 
1806. 
1867. 
1868. 
1860. 
1870. 
1871. 
1877. 
1878. 


Total. 


IkMart. 


DoUart, 


JMlart. 


DoUart. 
2,060 


40,060 


13,002 


0,061 
8,008 
86,516 
67,271 
0,571 
67,651 


60.021 
8,008 

86,516 

67,271 
0,571 

80,743 


01 

1,575 


250  I 
1.351  1 


68,052 


248,078 


311«  130 


6,230 


2)ofUir$. 

2.060 
00,021 

8,102 
88.001 
67,271 

0.571 

80.743 

250 

1,351 


317,360 


No.  71.— BELGIUM. 


No.  72.— BRAZIL. 


Ig70 

030 
570 

030 

1876 

570 

Total     

1,500 

1.600 

1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1860. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 


Total. 


47, 421 

75,806 

71.622 

60,450 

131,206 

42,263 

2,081 

12, 720 

2,200 

2,350 

3.000 

1,000 

1,000 


453, 127 


1,600 
17. 040 
20,342 
88,020 
71,260 

1,260 
72,440 
60,412 


1,314 


343,606 


40,021  ; 

03.845  I 

100,064 

147, 470 

202, 475 

43.523 

75,421 

73, 141 

2,200 

3,664 

3,000 

1.000 

1.000 


65.047 

14.620 

32,651 

87,145 

75,047 

14,740 

0.433 

11,865 

17,652 

22,668 

5,188 

6,702 


3,063 


706,733  I  365,006 


114.068 

108,465 

133,615 

234.624 

277,522 

68,263 

84,854 

85,006 

19.852 

26.332 

6.183 

7.702 

1,000 

3,063 


1.162,630 


No.  73.— CHILL 


1806 

144,105 
723,451 
487,510 
154.026 
200 
100 

144,105 
723,451 
487,510 
154,026 
200 
100 

144.105 
723,451 
487.510 
154.026 

1867 

1870 

1873 

1875 

200 

1876 

100 

1877 

0,348 

0.348 

Total 

1, 510, 382 

1, 510. 382 

0,348 

1, 510, 730 
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VALUE  of  GOLD  and  SILVER  COIN  and  BTJLLIOJ!^  Iiviported 
into,  and  Exported  from,  the  United  States,  &c. — Continued. 

No.  74.~CENTRAL  AMERICAN  STATES.* 


lEAR  INDED  JVHB  SO- 

EIP0BT8. 

TOTAL  EI- 
PORTS. 

IMPORTS. 

TOTAL  IM- 

Domesllc. 

Foreign. 

PORTS  AMD 
EXPORTS. 

1«5 

DoUan. 

58,014 
121,683 
123, 157 

85,030 
895,091 
897.306 

87,889 
525,890 
379,  759 
593,459 
308, 410 

46, 114 
391,041 
274,608 

DoUart. 

DoUart. 

58,014 
121,683 
123, 157 

85,030 

'931,353 

929, 217 

87,889 
540,890 
385,739 
634,471 
397,702 

48,930 
395,  956 
381,007 

DoUan, 

DoUarg. 
58,014 
131,572 
131, 516 
91,632 
933,935 
930,325 
135,272 
659,923 

1««6 

9,889 

8,359 

6,602 

2,582 

1,108 

47,383 

19,033 

6,354 

40,919 

192,208 

22<,605 

204,930 

10;,393 

1M87 

]m 

im 

35,662 
31.911 

\m 

1X71 

liffi 

15,000 
5,980 
41, 012 
89.292 
2,816 
4.915 
106,399 

1«T3 

392,093 
675,390 
589,910 

\m 

1^5 

im 

270,535 
600,886 

m 

IKTg 

482,400 

Total 

4,  788, 051 

332,987 

5, 121, 038 

862,365 

5,983,403 

^  Indading  Nicaragua,  Gaatemala,  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  and  Salvador. 
No.  75.— CHINA  (including  Hong-Kong).t 


lfi63. 
1^. 
IW. 

1«8. 
1«9. 
1p70., 
Wl. 

li*73., 

K5,. 
W6.. 
W7.. 

W8.. 


3, 871, 073 

564,913 

4, 435, 986 

726 

4,436.711 

5, 586. 478 

1, 418. 115 

7,004,593 

1,541 

7,006,134 

5, 237, 330 
5.  579.  454 

951. 478 

6. 188, 808 
7,711.476 

6, 188, 808 
7, 711, 501 

2.132.022 

25 

6,087.294 

2, 085, 200 

7,172,494 

1,760 

7,174,254 

3,369,547 

2,554,138 

5,923,685 

62,960 

5.986,645 

1,  878, 380 

1,693,267 

3,571,647 

1.950 

3, 573, 597 

4, 799. 470 

1, 199, 865 

5,999,335 

700 

6, 000,  035 

4,  789,  608 

2, 364,  941 

7, 154,  549 

181 

7, 154, 730 

6. 621, 400 

2, 759,  641 

9, 381. 041 

39,772 

.     9, 420, 81S 

6,210,966 

1.392.403 

6,603,369 

6,840 

6,610.209 

5,842,947 

2,086,642 

7. 929,  589 

6.908 

7,936,487 

12, 255. 259 

8,175,606 

15,430,865 

10,952 

15,441,817 

13.200,925 

8,  Oil,  650 

16,  212, 575 

7,669 

16, 220, 134 

83,330,131 

27,389,881 

110, 720, 012 

141,874 

110,861,886 

No. 


t  Also  including  Singapore  for  1869. 
76.— DENMARK,  AND  DANISH  WEST  INDIES.^ 


im 

5,000 

39,  792 

82,035 

5,746 

76,464 

140,326 

166,111 

160,052 

134,000 

209,500 

160,000 

38,000 

1,500 

5,000 

89,792 

99,714 

6,746 

78,586 

150, 951 

166,  111 

191,302 

137, 478 

209,500 

160,000 

38,000 

1,500 

300 

3,569 

53.302 

30,874 

50,597 

122, 378 

400 
11,705 
20.539 
60,^2 
63.228 
28.621 

5,300 

1«6...                       

43,361 

UJ67 

16,779 

153, 016 

1«8   

36,620 

un 

2,122 
10.625 

129,183 

1«7© 

273,329 

i«n 

166,511 

1«72 

31,250 
3,478 

208,007 

hn^ 

158, 017 

1«74 

279,442 

1W5 

223,228 

1»7« 

67,621 

im 

1,500 

Ifl78 

476, 870 

476,870 

Total 

1,219,426 

64,254 

1,  283,  680 

933.325 

2, 217, 005 

*   A  11  *A  anA  fr 

r«Tn  ftio  Tkanfah 

\Xr»Af   Tn<1i<.>. 

1  TlonmaT-lcf  °  ^ 

yV^ooy  I 

4  ST 
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VALUE  of  GOLD  and  SILVER  COIN  and  BULLION  Imported 
into,  and  Exported  from,  the  United  States,  &c. — Continued. 

No.  77.— PRANCE. 


TEAB  ENDED  JVNE  ) 


EIPOBTg. 


Domestic. 


1865 

1866 

1887 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

Total 


Dollar$. 

3, 657, 091 

10, 192, 998 

10,  256,  371 

20. 055, 105 

9, 702,  2-20 

8, 283,  393 

635, 249 

812,805  I 

416,  650 

6, 403, 242 

16,  961,  324 

6,  970,  818 

2, 135, 450 

1, 812, 081 


Foreign. 


DoUart. 

173, 400 

340,348 

1,  223,  310 

1, 458, 789 

1,  055,  048 

994,969 

97,358 

48,900 

14,400 

100.900 

159,860 

106, 175 

422,700 

338.  888 


TOTAL  EX- 
POBTS. 


DoUart. 

3, 830, 491 

,10.533,346 

11,479,681 

21,  513,  894 

.  10, 757, 268 

9, 278, 362 

732,607 

861,705 

431,  050 

6,  504, 142 
17, 121, 184 

7,  076,  993 
2.558.150 
2, 150,  969 


IMPORTS. 


DoUart. 

4,633 

8,224 

1. 822, 495 

1,606.346 

5,  353.  793 

5, 356, 2TZ 

3.746 

24,050 

324 

79,  213 

3,  569,  483 

547.487 

2,799,248 

654,178 


TOTAL  IM 

PORTS  A.^D 

EIP0RT8. 


DoUan. 

3, 835. 124 

10, 541,  :>7o 

13,  302, 17G 

23,120,34l» 

16,111,061 

14, 634. 6» 

736, 3i3 

885, 7o5 

431,374 

6,  583. 3i> 
20,690,667 

7,  624,  AK\ 
5,  357, 398 
2,  805. 147 


98,  294, 797  i        6,  535,  045  |      104,  829,  842  j      21,  829, 492         126, 659. 334 


No.  78.— FRENCH  POSSESSIONS  IN   AFRICA  AND  ADJACENT  ISL- 
ANDS. 


1865                 

i 

2,084 
10,466 
4,648 
350 
2,895 

2  084 

1873 

:::;:::::::::.:":::::::::: 

10,466 

1876            

i.64* 
350 

1877     

1878 

2,895 

Total 

. 

20,443 

20,443 

1 

No.  79.— FRENCH  WEST  INDIES  AND  FRENCH  GUIANA. 


1865 

3,100 
1,827 

3,100 
1,827 

1875 

1876 

26, 000 
27,757 

26,000 
27,757 

26.000 

28.  824 

4,156 

1877     

1,067 
4,156 

1878 



Total 

53,757 

53,757 

10,150 

63.907 

' 

No.  80.— OERMAN7. 


1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1868. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 


Total. 


3. 133, 286 

6, 414, 007 

6,  463, 099 

9,  807, 157 

2,946i883 

291,  231 

257,999 

277,  038 

1,  643,  587 

2,  676, 241 

3,  285,  265 
1,  945,  395 

736,391 
119,  802 


39,  997,  441 


58,329 

408, 428 

731,  610 

1,  231,  992 

427.  880 

167,  746 

216,  623 

308,  278 

298,  462 

44,244 

10,  955 


3,990 
56,385 


3,  964,  922 


3, 191,  615 

6,  822.  435 

7, 194,  709 

11, 039, 149 

3,  374,  763 

458.  977 

474,  622 

585,  316 

1,  942,  049 

2,  720,  485 

3,  296,  220 
1,  945,  395 

740.  381 
176, 247 


43,  962,  363 


3,776 

31, 192 

15.386 

6,942 

182,609 

382,637 


2,069 
96,198 
164,400 
645,  674 
168,  655 
526,120 
18.150 


3. 195,  391 

6,  853,  627 

7,  210,  095 
11,  046,  091 

3,  557,  372 
841.614 
474.  622 
587,383 

2,  03«.  247 

2,  884,  8^.'» 

3,  mi.  894 
2, 114,  O.V) 
1,  266,  5tU 

194,397 


2,  243,  808  I 


46,206.171 


■TJTp^eT5yt3ft>t)^ 
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VALUE  of  GOLD  and  SILVER  COIN  and  BIJLLIOX  Imported 
into,  and  Exported  from,  the  United  States,  &c. — Continued, 

No.  81.— GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


TBAB  EllOED  JVUTE 


EIP0RT8. 


DomMtlc.        Foreign. 


TOTAL  EX. 
PORTS. 


IMPORTS. 


TOTAL  IM- 
PORTS AND 
EXPORTS. 


l<5 , 

1W6 , 

1W7 

lft» , 

lrt9 

Ii»70 

i^n 

1K72 

\m 

MC4 

K5 

li?T6 

K7 

1^^ 

'  Total 


DoUart.  < 
*35, 114, 461  I 
54,040,324  ! 
27,310,503  ■ 
43,000,077  ■ 
19,194fl94  I 
24, 182. 053  ' 
74.  516, 475  I 
61,  750,  818  I 
61, 161, 357 
32,  542,  459  I 
63.258,020  I 
30,149,398  ' 
23,825,098  I 
0.63.5,095  I 


DoUar*. 
1, 135, 724 
722,471 

1,  .542, 038 

2,  415,  382 
2,  942, 040 
6,  796,  272 

10, 487, 238 
4,438,388 
7, 189,  668 
3, 252, 100 
1, 376,  520 
2,  698,  876 
5,  682, 830 
1,  944,  661 


DoUara. 
36, 250, 185 
54,  762, 795 
28,  852, 631 
45.  416, 059 
22. 136, 234 
30, 979, 225 
85, 003.  718 
56, 189, 206 
58.  851, 025 
35, 794,  568 
54,  634,  540 
32,  848, 274 
29, 507, 937 
11,580,656 


DoUart. 

150, 115 

164,^92 

6,  517, 127 

1, 155,  617 

4, 305, 641 

a,  977.  603 

111.996 

553,633 

496,  570 

13,  552,  517 

1. 749.  883 

1, 479, 683 

21.  404,  002 

12.  552,  008 


DoUart. 
36, 400. 300 
54,927,387 
35, 360, 758 
46,  571,  676 
26, 441,  875 
33,  956.  82e 
85. 11,5,  709 
56.  742,  839 
58, 849.  595 

49.  347, 085 
56, 384, 423 
34..  327, 957 

50,  911.  939 
24, 132,  664 


J_ 


529,  682, 822         52,  624,  226 

I 


5H2,  307,  04X 


67, 172,  987 


649,  480,  035 


*See  "»U  other  couiitrie«." 

No.  82.— DOMlKlON   OF    CANADA    AND    OTHER 
AMERICAN  POSSESSIONS. 


BRITISH    NORTH 


1«5. 

liCO. 
liCl, 
l«fT2. 
li«73. 
W74. 
Iff  5. 

lire. 

1?77. 
1878. 


987,259 
494,236 
2.52,  867 
181, 495 
805, 981 
510,  070 
226,550 
347,626 
007,443 
621,983 
070.796 
056,  816 
455,548 
811, 422 


25,484 
33,456 
50,000 


9,780 


Total I      34,830,092 


118,  720 


3, 012, 743 

4,044,065 

7,  056,  808 

4,527,692 

6,176,331  i 

10,  704, 023 

3, 302,  867 

8,  560, 173  ' 

11,  863,  040 

2, 181, 495 

4, 100, 842 

6, 282, 337 

815,761  1 

2,796.548 

3,  612,  300 

1.  510,  070  ; 

4,824.473  ■ 

6,334,543 

2.226.550  . 

4,882,214 

7, 108, 764 

3, 347, 626  , 

4, 614,  502  ! 

7, 962, 12a 

4,007,443 

6, 159,  538  ' 

10, 166, 981 

3,621,983 

3, 792,  043 

7,414,026 

2, 070, 796 

4, 401,  944  1 

6.562,740 

2,  056,  816 

1,  920, 356 

3,  977, 172 

1,455,548  1 

1,768,712  1 

3,  224, 260 

811,422  ; 

2,  613, 380 

3, 424.  811 

34, 948.  812         60, 745, 130  ,        95,  683,  942 


NO.  83.— BRITISH  WEST  INDIES,  BRITISH  HONDURAS,  AND  BRIT- 
ISH OtriANA 


IMS 

liW 

1«7 

1{«W 

im 

ll*7« 

W71 

Iif72 

1*73 

im 

I»c75 

lj»7« 

1»C7 

1K7« 

Total 


362,4«6  .. 

362.486  ; 

280,804 

643,290 

8,063 

.  372 

8.435  ' 

350,044 

358,479 

10,  576 

10.000 

29.576  ; 

313,  331 

342,  907 

27, 105 

9,196 

36,301  : 

258,  875 

295, 176 

41,116  .. 

41.116 

130,  471 

171,587 

78,869 

14,  520 

93.389  ; 

119,  026 

212, 415 

42.521 

37, 105 

79,  626 

51,  519 

131, 145 

43,714 

800 

44,514  1 

85. 217 

129, 731 

22,461 

15,  702 

38, 163 

159, 132 

197.295 

'     292,682  .. 

1 

292,  682 

111,103 

403,  7a5 

3,550  ... 

• 

3,  550 

109,778 

113,  328 

200  ... 

1 

200 

116,481 

116  681 

22,126 

22.502  ' 

44,628 

206,483 

251,  111 

6,875 

12,409 

19,284 

185. 115 

204,399 

971,344 

122,606 

1,093,950, 

2, 477, 379 

3, 571. 329 
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No.  84.— BRITISH  EAST  INDHSB. 


TEAB  ENDED  JUNE  80- 

EXPORTS. 

TOTAL  EX- 
PORT!. 

IMPORTS. 

TOTAL  IM- 
PORTS AXD 
EXPORTS. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

1878   .                  

DoUart. 
52,350 

DoUarg. 

DoUart. 
52,350 

DoUart. 

DoUan. 
52, 350 

No.  85.— GIBRALTAR  AND  BRITISH  POSSESSIONS  IN  AFRICA.'' 


1865 

135 
10,087 

4.925 
23,704 
17,605 

9,264 
12,226 
29,870 
13,798 
61.665 
25,471 

6,761 
55,748 

135 

Ig68                         

10,087 

1868            

4,925 

1869                

429 

429 

34  133 

1870                     

17,605 

1871    



9,264 

1872    

12,236 

1873 

75,000 

76,000 

104,870 

1874 

13,798 

1875 

:::::::::::::: 

(51,665 
25, 471 

1876 

1877 



6,761 

1878 

55,478 

Total 

75,420 

75,429 

271,259 

346,688 

No.  86. 


*  Including  Malta  for  1865,  1866,  and  1868. 
-BRITISH  POSSESSIONS  IN  AUSTRALASIA. 


1866 

4,397 

1,447 

400 

241,861 

24,614 

4,397 
1,447 

400 

1889 

1871 

1872 

241,  861 

1875 

24,614 
6,000 

1876 

6.000 

6,000 

Total 

6,000 

6,000 

272, 719 

278.719 

No.  87.— HA7TI  AND  SAN  DOMINGO. 


1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878  . 


1,420 
12,162 

7,080 

6,000 

3,102 

28,956 
46  114 

392,  617 

960 

298  098 

943,116 

666 

191, 715 

.  232,500 

68,348 

64.707 

77,388 

Total. 


2, 360, 221 


4,728 


1,420 

12,162 

7,080 

9,102 

28,956 

46,114 

893,  577 

298,  098 

943,782 

191,715 

232,500 

68.348 

54,707 

77,388 


22,579 

49. 712 

10,839 

6,221 

15,104 

54,878 

47,831 

6,995 

200,977 

288,396 

113, 955 

285,530 

56o,  842 

961,626 


2.  364,  949  2, 625, 485 
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VALUE  of  GOLD  and  SILVER  COIN  and  BULLION  Imported 
into,  and  Exported  from,  the  United  States,  &c.— Continued. 

No.  88.— HAT^AIIAN  ISLANDS. 


TCAB  EKDEO  J€NE  SO- 

EIP0BT8. 

TOTAL  EX. 
PORTS. 

IMPORTS. 

TOTAL  IM. 
PORTS  AND 
EXPORTS. 

DOBMtiC. 

Foreign. 

1*65 

2>oUars. 
60,661 
86,435 
89,045 
94,732 
19, 110 
60,000 
25,500 
30.000 
23,000 
35,000 
33,200 
30,000 
187, 513 
100.250 

DoUan. 

DoUart. 
60,661 

DoUart. 
16 
2,884 
32,533 

DoUart. 
60,677 

]<i66     

86,436 
89,045 
94.732 
19, 110 
60,000 
25,500 
30,000 
23,000 
35,000 
33,200 
39,  595 
187,  513 
100,  260 

89  319 

]«<J7  

121  578 

1^ 

94  732 

Ie69 

9,301 
9,525 
9,910 
4,487 
41,209 
220 

28, 411 

\m 

69,525 

1K71 

35, 410 

187i 

34,487 
64,209 

lf*73 

Ifi74 

35.220 

IKS 

33.200 

\m 

9,595 

5,911 

81,428 

9.600 

45,606 

i€n 

268,941 

IgTc.                 

109,850 

Total 

874.446 

.       9, 595 

884,041 

207,024 

1, 091, 065 

No. 

89.— ITALY. 

im 

98 
242 

60 
410 
136 

98 

i.<ri 

242 

li«T3 

60 

1476 

410 

1^77 

136 

Total ..„._. 

946 

046 

1 

No. 

90.-JAPi 

LN. 

i»<r» 

856 

218,383 

54,260 

24,930 

1,  581,  017 

363,868 

628.445 

3.474,807 

6,496,086 

784,822 

22.000 

59.  610 

33,824 

71,639 

1, 083, 108 

594.660 

625.723 

105,246 

394,785 

37,360 

22,856 

277.993 

88.084 

96.569 

2,  664, 125 

958,528 

1,154.168 

3.680,053 

6,  890, 871 

822,182 

22,856 
277,993 

:m 

i-c 

204 
5,029 

88,288 

1*1 

101, 598 

i-« 

2.  6&i,  125 

ifiTd  

1, 131,  339 

89,838 

2,636.659 

1,  349,  580 

20, 910 

12,733 

38,123 

2.372 

95, 078 

2. 089. 867 

1^1 

1, 244, 006 

U72..                  

6. 216.  712 

I*i73 

'      8. 240, 451 

1*74 

843,092 

W.> 

12, 733 

1^6 

2,070 

1,289,584 

527.057 

2,070 

1.672,538 

627.057 

40,193 

1>C7 

382.954 

1,674,910 

Wh 

622,135 

Total     

16, 346, 185 

3. 410, 909 

18. 757, 094 

5,381,865 

24, 138, 959 

No.  91.— LIBERIA. 


1M5 

50,000 

60,000 

50,000 

1««B 

609 

609 

Total 

50,000 

50,000 

509 

50,509 
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No.  92.— MEXICO. 


TEAR  ENDED  JVNE  I 


1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 


EIPOBTS. 


Domestic.        Foreiga. 


Total  , 


DoUarg. 

664.241 

15,000 

38,452 

12,924 

2,000 

11,696 

38,500 

25,000  1 

143,797  I 

57,531  ! 

23,788 

5,800 

5.239  I 

32,180 


DoUart. 


18,000 


TOTAL  EI- 
POBTS. 


4,000 


10,000 
21,465  i 


9,  713  I 
1,800 


DoUart. 

664.241 
15,000 
56,452 
12,924 
2,000 
15,696 
38,500 
35,000 

165,262 
57,  531 

33,  :oi 

7,600 

5,239 

32. 180 


IMPOBTS. 


DoUarg. 
1, 133. 299 
2. 429,  511 
2,  849. 038 
4,  525, 255 
4,  895. 642 

10,  383, 366 

14, 301. 475 
4.  504. 204 

12, 154, 060 
8.  893,  541 
6, 460,  389 

7,  355, 181 
10,  240. 319 

8,  394, 146 


TOTAL  IM 
P0BT8  AND 
EIPOBTS. 


DoUarg. 
X  797. 540 
2. 444, 511 
2, 905, 490 
4, 538. 179 
4, 897.  842 

10, 399, 062 

14, 339.  m 
4.  539, 204 

12,  319, 322 
8, 951, 072 
6,493,890 
7,362,781 

10, 245, 5> 
8.  426, 336 


1.  076, 148  I 


64,  978  , 


1, 141, 126         98,  519,  626 


99,  660. 752 


No.  93.— NETHERLANDS. 


1869. 


'\' 


289 


2?*9 


No.  94.— DUTCH  WEST  INDIES  AND  DUTCH  GUIANA. 


1865 

135,687 

194,702 

107, 073 

96,757 

46.435 

59,637 

43,835 

3,063 

9.319 

74,224 

32.061 

25,446 

44,831 

34,613 

135. 687 

1866 

194, 702 

1867 

107, 073 

1868 

96,757 

1869 

26,442 

26,442 

72, 877 

1870 

59, 637 

1871 

18,500 
21, 911 

18,500 
21,  911 

62.335 

1872    

24,974 

1873 

9,319 

1874 : 

13,000 
31.000 
16,000 
21,  000 

19,344 

32.344 
31,000 
16,  000 
21, 000 

106.  568 

1875 

63.061 

1876 

41,446 

1877 

65.831 

1878 

34,613 

Total  .* 

147,853 

19,344 

167, 197 

907,683 

1.  074,  880 

No.  95.— DUTCH  EAST  INDIES. 


1877. 


230 


230 


No.  96.— PERU. 


1870. 
1871. 
1872, 
1873. 
1874. 
1876. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 


Total. 


1. 819, 018 
1, 200, 000 
4,  500,  000 
1, 549. 099 
707,  035 


175.200 
5,184 


9, 955, 486  i 


1. 819,  018 
1. 200,  000 
4, 500, 000 
1,  549,  099 
707, 035 


175,  200 
5,134 


7.622 
20,090 


53,360 

14,930 

6§,950 

646,705 


1,  819, 018 

1, 200,  000 

4,  507,  522 

1,  669, 189 

707,  oai 

53,360 

190. 130 

65,9541 

551,839 


9,  955, 486  708,  557  10, 664, 043 
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No.  97.— PORTUOTTESE  POSSESSIONS. 


TEiB  KMDED  JVNB  30- 

EXPORTS. 

TOTAL  EX- 
PORTS. 

IMPORTS. 

TOTAL  IM- 

Doncfttlc 

Foreign. 

PORTS  AND 
EXPORTS. 

i.-y^ 

DoUart. 

DoUarg. 

DoUan. 

JhUan. 

3,170 

1,100 

4,300 

3.600 

3, 917 

1,249 

3,649 

10,584 

13,036 

13,837 

11,873 

DoUart. 

3,170 

1^66 

19,740 

19,740 

20  840 

1«67 

4,300 
13,967 

1«*W 

10,367 

10,367 

1k72 

3,917 

1.-^ 

1,249 

1^74 

3,649 
10,584 
13,036 

1«C5 

\<fi 

1^77 

13,837 
11,873 

l>7li 

1 

Total .* 

30,107                 ^Q  1«7  1             70. 3IS 

100,422 



' 

' 

No. 

98.— SPAIN. 

1/46 

1,901 

1,901 

19,  572 

13,360 

271 

i«r7 -.. 

19,572 

19.  572 
12,000 

1-^ 



12,000 

1,360 
271 
207 

1,083 

1K72                    

1^75 

207 

1"78 

1,083 

Total 

12,000 

19,  572 

31,672 

4,822 

36,394 

No.  99.— CUBA. 


It«3. 

Ii46., 

l'«8. 

1«J70. 
KI. 

l-C'i. 
1873. 
1«74. 

iKTe. 

IfCT. 


Total. 


916, 815 

125,806 

443, 074 

1, 450, 276 

827,  935 

212, 375 

432,436 

208, 127 

113, 272 

3,920.265 

1, 400, 702 

1,  665, 755 

39,000 


11,  755,  838 


489,886 

305, 720 

1, 217, 704 

2,  522, 455 

6, 433,  813 

3. 070, 592 

598.969 

693,  202 

117,  619 

566.621 

5,  207, 870 

1,  535, 707 

3,259,846 

1, 173, 119 


27, 193, 123 


1, 406, 701 

431. 526 

1,  660. 778 

3,  972, 731 

7, 261, 748 

3,282.967 

1, 031, 405 

901,329 

230,891 

4,486.886 

6,  608,  572 

3, 201.  462 

3, 298.  846 

1. 173, 119 


38.  948.  961 


576. 440 

269. 813 

928,239 

976,023 

1,224,883 

279,307 

705, 650 

455.790 

392. 101 

844.369 

2. 157, 810 

2, 709, 822 

1, 670, 904 

1.983,830 


15, 374, 990 


1, 983, 141 
701, 330 
2,  589, 017 
4, 948, 754 
8.486,631 
3, 562, 274 
1, 737,  064 
1, 357,  U9 
622,992 
5,331,255 
8,766,382 
5,  911, 284 
5, 169,  750 
3,156.949 


54, 323, 951 
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No.  XOO.— PORTO  RICO. 


YEAB  ENDED  JUNE  SO- 

KIP0BT8. 

TOTAL  EX- 
PORTS. 

IMPOBTS. 

TOTAL  IX 
POBTS  AND 
EIPORTN. 

DomMlle. 

ForelffB. 

1865 

Dollar: 
688,936 
416,446 
428, 172 
535,205 
336, 425 
633, 013 
888,986 
236,903 
82,178 
275,430 
264,110 
348,914 
343,67tf 
500 

DoUart. 
51,  571 
30,206 
40,511 

7,405 
21,600 
69,749 
54,020 
36,100 
21,675 
11,400 

DoUar». 
740, 507 
446,652 
468,683 
535, 205 
343,830 
654,  613 
958,735 
290,923 

Dollara. 
2,065 
5,000 
1,410 
1,384 
250 

DoUar*. 
742, 59* 

1886 

451,652 

1867 

470, 093 

1868 

536, 5«$ 

1869 

344,  0)4t 

1870 

654, 613 
flfiO.233 

1871 

1,500 

1872 

915  1                  ^1.838 

1873 

118.278  '                6.800 

125, 078 

1874 

297, 105 
275.  519 
348, 914 
344,979 
7,650 

200 

16,400 

132, 030 

•  72, 277 

246, 232 

297, 305 

1875 

291.919 

1876 

480, 944 

1877 

1,300 
7,150 

417, 256 

1878 

253  882 

Total 

5.478,906 

352,  687 

5, 831,  593 

486,483 

0,  318, 076 

No.   101.— ALL  SPANISH  POSSESSIONS,  OTHER  THAN  CUBA  AND 

PORTO  RICO.* 


1866 

116,  oa5 
112 

116, 085 
112 

116,085 
112 

1867 .  .. 

1870 

1,800 

1,600 
193  964 

1872 

193,964 

193,964 

Total         

310, 161 

310, 161 

1,600 

311  761 

*  Principally  Canary  and  Philippine  Islands.  • 

No.  102.— UNITED  STATES  OF  COLOMBIA  (New  Granada  and  Panama). 


1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 

isn. 

1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 


Total. 


107,107 

385,000 

359,000 

457,565 

845,  574 

633,465 

345,  730 

235,860 

210, 298 

80,699 

66,332 

59,  232 

79,490 

188,028 


4, 053.  380 


1,816 
9,800 


31,  615 
11,845 


14,000 
9,079 


78,155 


107, 107 

385,000 

359,000 

457,665 

847,890 

633,465 

355, 530 

235,860 

241, 913 

92,544 

66,332 

59,232 

93,490 

197, 107 


4, 131, 535 


451,635 
340.512 
544,180 
1, 113, 422 
607,952 
497,467 
866,724 
458,077 
262, 124 
385, 676 
658,242 
463,373 
431,067 
656,056 


7, 735, 807 


S-W,  742 

725, 512 

903,  IW) 

1, 570.  987 

1. 454.  642 

1, 130,  932 

1,222,254 

693,937 

504.037 

478.220 

724.  574 

522,605 

524, 557 

853,163 


11, 867, 342 


• 

No.  103.— URUGUAY. 

1877 

2,433 
8,326 

2,433 

1878 

6, 32& 

Total 

8,759 

8,75? 
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VALUE  of  GOLD  and  SILVBE  COIN  and  BULLION  Imported 
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No.  104.— VENEZX7ELA. 


TEAB  ENDED  JVHE  J 


1865. 

i»e6. 

1M7. 
1^68. 
1^69. 
1>»70. 

\m. 

Ils2. 

1X75. 
1876., 
1>C7. 


Total. 


EIP0RT8. 


Domestic.        Forelgrn. 


Dottan. 

47,500 

89.275 

15,500 

326, 115 

347,029 

457, 785 

620,398 

1, 273, 128 

1,  322, 257 

523,  910 

543,600 

610,584 

291, 113 

217, 230 


6,  685, 424 


Dollars. 
35,221 
8,W7 


51,043 
52,  951 
188, 147 
74,654 
17,000 


21,660 
18,500 


467,823 


TOTAL  EX- 
PORTS. 


IMPORTS. 


Dollars. 

47,500 

124, 496 

15,500 

334,762 

347,029 

457,  785 

671, 441 

1, 326, 079 

1,  510, 404 

598,564 

560,600 

610,584 

312,  773 

235, 730 


TOTAL  IM- 
PORTS AND 
EXPORTS. 


Dollars. 

298,722 

242,545 

242,427  I 

164,467 

83,644 

119,  997 

73,538 

19,  055 

35,616 

62,346 

462,  &49 

358,926 

428, 758 

134,134 


DoUart. 

346, 222 

367, 041 

257,  927 

499,229 

430,  673 

577,782 

744,979 

1.345,134 

1, 546,  020 

660,910 

1, 023, 249 

969,510 

741.  531 

369,864 


7,153,247  j 


2,726,824 


9,  880,  071 


No.  105.— ALL  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 
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•12,  844, 497 

11.150 
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25,000 

20,000 

363,000 

85,000 

570,300 

235, 452 

146,963 

357 

*502, 195 

*13, 346,  692 

11,150 

500 

25,000 

20,000 

363,000 

95, 703 

631,282 

255, 452 

146,963 

357 

*2,  628,  694 

f387, 926 

27,314 

35,082 

168 

2.233 

11,167 

65,873 

8,928 

*15,  975,  386 

1868 

1399,076 

1867 

27,814 

1968 

60,082 
20,168 
365,233 

1869 

1«70 

l^tl 

10,703 
60,982 
20,000 

106,870 

Ig72.  .            

697, 155 
264,380 

1»73 

1874 

146,963 

1K75 

357 

1K76 



4,603 

15, 807 
65,220 

4,603 

1*77 

7,430 

7,430 

23,237 

1678 

65,220 

Total , 

14,  302,  219 

601,  310 

14,903,529 

3,253.015 

18, 156, 544 

"Includinf^  $2,584,605  imports  at  Xew  Orleans  and  San  Francisco,  and  $12,792,847  domeatio  and 
1502,195  foreign  exports  from  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco  for  the  latter  portion  of  the  fiscal  year 
1865,  the  returns  not  having  been  received  ttoxn  the  customs-districts  named  in  time  to  be  embodied  in 
the  annual  publication  of  imports  and  exports,  by  countries,  for  that  year.  These  amounts  cannot 
now  be  diatnbnted  by  countries. 

f  Including  $370,936  imports  at  New  Orleans,  Paso  del  Norte,  and  Pnget  Sound,  for  the  latter  portion 
of  the  fiscal  year  1866,  the  returns  not  bavins  been  received  from  the  customs-districts  named  in  tini© 
to  be  embodied  in  the  annual  publication  of  importa,  by  countries,  for  that  year.  This  amount  caimot 
Buv  be  diatributed  by  countries. 
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yo.  lU.— Values  of  Exports  of  COTTONS  of  DOMESTIC  MAXU- 
FACTUliE  from  the  United  States,  froin  1831  to  187S,  iuclusive. 


other 
IKAREMIED—  Colored.  Tncolored.  manufac.       TOTAL. 

lures  of. 


S«ptember  30—                 Yards.  Dollars.  Yards.  Dollars.    \  Dollars.  Dollars. 

1=31 99,328    947,932  79,0.'W  1,120,313 

1-32 105,211    :  1,052,891  71,472  1,229,574 

1-33 423,775    1,802,116  306.026  9,532,517 

1?34 .' 189,680    1,756,136  140,178  8,085,994 

lr15 397,812    8,355.202  105,667  8,858,681 

1?J6 257,262    1,950,795  47.677  2,255,734 

1*37 551.616    2,043,115  2.W,742  '  9,831,473 

\*» 258,061    3,250,130  250,564  3,758,755 

1-39 414.153    2,525.301  35.579  9,975,033 

l-W 400,177    2,925,257  224,173  3,549,607 

bU 450,503    2,324,839  347,204  3,122,546 

>42 385,040    2,297,964  287,686  2,970,690 

June  30— 

•.?0' 358,415  2,575,049  290,086  3,22.%550 

N4 385,403    2,298,8C0  214,577  2,898,780 

>« 1,690,281-   2,343,104  294,543  4,327,928 

:M6 ;  1,229,538    1,978,331  337,612  3,545,481 

■.s« '  290,114    '  3,345,902  1  446,507  4,082,523 

l-^a 353,534    4,866,559]  498,112  5,718.205 

'^^ ;  469,777    |  3, 955, 117  |  508,235  4,933,129 

1-50 606,631    3,774,407  353,386  4,734,424 

••SI 1,006,561    5,571,576  663,068  7,241,205 

>^ 926,404  6,139,391'  606,358  7,672,151 

l^y 1,086,167  6,926,485  756.242  8,768,894 

1?^ 1,136,493  3,927,148  471,875  5,535,516 

'■^ 2,613,655  2,907.276;  336,250.  5,857,181 

1'^ 1,966,845  4,616,264  384,200  6,967,309 

<^' 1,785,685  3,715,339  614,153  6,115,177 

'<>^ 2,069,194  1.782,025  1,800,285  5,651,504 

>59 2,320,890  1,518,236  4,477.096  8,316,222 

••«« 3,356,449  1,785,595  |  5,799,752  10,934,796 

1^1 2,215.032  ,: 1,377,627  4,364.379  7,957,038 

'•^3 587,500  729.689  1.629,275  2,946,464 

>63 630,558  324,277  1,951,576  2,900,411 

^"«* 1,569,235  401,411  239,686  106,878  948,612  1,456,901 

-^•3 1,341,096  716,042  78.974  102,474  2,633,045  3,451,561 

^^'^ 405,998  88,742  3,041,715  718,006  973,427  1,780,175 

1"«" 674,426  139,964  6,020,731  1.142,451  3,325,820  4,608,235 

^■•^s 2,979,275  531,669  10,839,177  1,551,339,  2,788,046  4,871,054 

•"^9 5,874,222  ,  5,874,222 

^"*0 6,064,715  1,035,469  8,276,384  1,345,988  1,405,825  '  3,787,282 

•■"^ 5,0«3,923  724.841  14,832,931  1,776,694  1,056,601  3,558,136 

^•^ 2,844,tfe8  458,998  8,859,191  1,317,719  527,613  2,304,330 

^^^ ^ 3,5t;5.629  596,912  10,187.145  1,655,116  695,500  9,947,528 

'"*^ 4,625.180  668,781  13,247,142  1,681,209  745,850  3,095,840 

•^^ 7,593,723  939,061  21,224,020  2,313,270  819,551  4,071,862 

^'*6 16,488,214  1,455,462  f9,319,267  5,314,738  952,778  7,722,976 

'"■^ 29,601,304  2,484.131  76,769.147  6,437,223  1,314,489  10,235,843 

^'^" 37,765,313  2,959,910  88,528,192  7,053,463  1,425,287  11,438,660 
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Xo.  115. — Quantities  of  WOOL  Produced,  Imported,  Exported, 
and  Retained  for  Consumption  iu  the  United  States,  from  1S30 
to  1S78,  inclusive. 


,„.»     '  ,  *  .»  EXPORTS. 

YEAR  Total  Pro« 

ENDED    Prodactlon.a  Imports,      ductton  and  

JINESO-I  .  Imports.      Domestic.     Foreign.        ToUL 


Pound*. 

Poujidi. 

leso 

b 

18,695,294 

1851 

60,000.000 

32, 607, 315 

1852 

b 

16,343,218 

1853 

6 

21, 616, 035 

1854 

b 

20, 228.  635 

1855 

b 

18, 599,  784 

1856 

b 

14,  778,  496 

1857 

b 

16, 505, 216 

1858 

b 

b 

b 

75, 000, 000 

e ,. 

1859 

c  ............ 

I860 

c ...... ...... 

1661 

c 

1863 

90.000,000 

42,131,061 

1863 

106, 000, 000 

73, 931. 944 

1864 

123, 000, 000 

90, 464, 002 

1865 

143,000.000 

43,  877,  408 

1866 

155, 000, 000 

67, 918, 253 

1867 

160, 000,  000 

16,  558, 046 

1868 

168, 000,  OCO 

24, 124.  803 

1869 

180.000,000 

39.275.926 

1870 

162, 000, 000 

49. 230. 199 

1871 

160.000.000 

68.058,028 

1872 

150, 000,  000 

122. 256,  499 

1873 

.158, 000, 000 

85,  496. 049 

1874 

170,000,000 

42,  939, 541 

1875 

181.000,000 

54. 001,  760 

1876 

192, 000, 000 

44,  642,  836 

1877 

200,000.000 

42, 171. 192 

1878 

207. 000. 000 

48, 449, 079 

Pounds.  Pounds. 

35.898 

92,607,315  

55,550 

216,472 

114,268 

88.886 

145,115 

50,202 

, 884,807 

1,706,536 

1.055,928 

847,301 

132, 131.  061  1, 153, 388 

179,931,944  355,722 

213,  464.  002  155,  482 

185,  877,  408  466, 182 

222. 918, 253  973, 075 

170,  558.  046  307,  418 

192, 124,  &03  558,  435 

219,  275, 9-26  444.  387 

211, 230, 199  152.  892 

228,  058.  028  35. 195 

272,  256,  499  140, 515 

243.  496. 049  75. 129 

212,  939,  541  319, 600 

235,  901,  760  178,  034 

23C,  642,  836  104, 768 

242,171,192  79.599 

255, 449,  079  347,  854 


RetaiiH 
for  hoiif 
fonsiap- 


Potind*.  Pounds,  Poundi. 

29.122  ,..: 

350.572  406,122    

212,100  428,572 

195,143  309,411    ...„ 

728.904  817,790    

105,938  .    151,053    

3,229  53,431    

235,911  1,083.212    

332, 953  1, 486, 341  130. 644,  Ti<J 

708,  850  1, 064, 572  178, 867, 372 

223,  475  378, 957  ,  213, 085, 045 

679,281  1.145,463  184, 731, 9« 

852, 045  1, 825, 120  221, 093, 133 

618,587  926,005  175.632,041 

2, 801, 852  3, 360, 287  188. 764, 51'' 

34-2,  417  786.  804  218, 489, 1S2 

1,  710, 053  1,  862, 9 15  209, 367, 254 

1, 305, 31 1  1. 330, 506  226, 727, 5iK! 

2, 266, 393  '    2,  406,  908  '  269, 849, 591 

7, 040.  386  7, 115.  515  236, 380. 534 

6.  816, 157  7, 135.  757  20^  803.  lii 

3,  567,  627  3,  745, 661  232, 156.  K" 

1, 5 18, 426  1, 633, 194  235, 019, 642 

3,  088,  957  3, 168, 556  239, 002, 63o 

5,952,221  6.300,075  249, 149,  W4 


a  In  the  colnmn  of  "Production."  the  amount  placed  opposite  the  fiscal  year  la  the  prodnctlon  of  the 
preceding  calendar  year.  This  is  done  iu  order  that  the  year  In  which  the  wool  is  mainly  marketed  aD<l 
consnmed  may  correspond  with  the  import  and  export  year.  The  amounts  in  this  colamn  are  based 
upon  estimates  made  by  J.  R.  Dodge,  late  Statiaticiun  of  the  Departmet)t  of  Agricnlture. 

t»  No  data. 

cQaantity  not  stated. 
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Xo.  116.— Quantity  of  WHEAT  Produced,  Imported,  Exported, 
and  Eetained  for  Consumption  in  the  United  States,  during  the 
years  1850  and  1860,  and  from  1867  to  1878,  inchisive. 


TEAS  E^DED 
jr\E  30- 


ProdnctloB.a   Imports. 


Total  Pro- 
duction and 
Imports. 


Exports, 
domestic 
and  for- 
eign. 


Retained  fi>r 
home  Con- 
sumption. 


Btuhelt. 

1^50 100,485,944- 

l^   173,104,924 

l-«7 151,999.906 

N^  91^,441,400 

ly^y 224,036,600 

1^*0 260,146,900 

l-'l   235,8!?4,700 

i'T'i 230,7-22,400 

1n3 249,997,100 

1?'4 291,254,700 

Ki 308,102,700  • 

K« 292,136,000 

1^7 239,356,500 

1?T? 364.194,146 


BiiMhels. 
1, 237, 856 
9,623 
1, 924, 890 
1, 616, 508 
1, 370,  493 

^1,326 

717, 179 
1, 546, 623 
1,476.594 
1, 616,  092 

303,047 
1, 568, 558 

328,  906 
1, 351, 008 


Bushels. 
101,723,800 
173,114,547 
153,  994. 796 
214, 057, 908 
225,  407, 093 
260. 998, 226 
238, 601,  879 
232, 269, 023 
251,  473, 694 
282,  900, 792 
308, 405. 747 
293. 704, 558 
289,  685,  406 
365,  545, 154 


Bushels. 

792,768 

4. 155. 153 

6, 192, 371 

16, 133, 192 

17, 907, 442 

36, 996, 585 

34, 797, 215 

26, 999,  985 

39,591,451 

71, 833, 749 

53, 327, 474 

56, 441,  828 

40, 790, 064 

73. 654.  6-21 


2  « 

It 


Bushels. 
100, 931, 032 
168, 959, 394 
147, 732,  425 
197, 924, 716 
207,  499, 651 
224,001,641 
201. 804, 664 
205. 269, 038 
211, 882, 243 
211,  067, 043 
255, 078, 273 
237, 262,  730 
248,895,342 
291, 890, 533 


Bushels. 
4.35 
5.37 
4.08 
5.35 
5.49 
5.81 
5.10 
5.05 
5.08 
4.90 
4.79 
5.23 
5.34 
6.09 


51g 


0.793 

2.40 

4.02 

7.153 

7.94 

14.18 

14.71 

11.62 

15.75 

25.39 

17.29 

19.2-2 

14.08 

20.22 


Xo.  117. — ^(JUANTiTY  of  INDIAN  CORN  Produced,  Imported,  Ex- 
ported, and  Retained  for  Consumption  in  the  United  States, 
during  the  years  1850  and  1860,  and  from  1867  to  1878,  inclusive. 


lElR  EXOED 

jrxE  so- 


Production,  a 


I 


Bushels. 

1^50 ,  592,071,104 

l-»-0 838,792,740 

1^7 867,946,295 

1-6* 768,320,000 

'?«> 906,527,000 

1-70 874,320,000 

1^*1 1,094,255,000 

1^'i 991,898,000 

l--t 1,092,719,000 

»^"4  932,274,000 

»?"5  850,148,500 

l-*6 '  1,321,069,000 

>-•' '  1,283.827,000 

l?'- 1,342,558,000 


Im- 
ports. 

Total  Pro- 
duction and 
Imports. 

Exports, 

domestic 

and  for- 

dim. 

Retained  for 
home  Con- 
sumption. 

ft: 

P' 

Mi    . 

^  Si 

si 

Cm 

Bushels. 

BusheU. 

BitsheU. 

BushOs. 

Bushels., 

592, 071, 104 

6. 5Q5. 092 

585,  476, 012 

25.25 

1.11 

48,790 

838,841,530 

3, 314, 305 

835,  527, 225 

26.57 

0.39 

34,  970 

867, 981, 265 

14, 897, 295 

853,083,970 

23.56 

1.72 

49,922 

768,  369, 922 

11.14'»,754 

757,220,168 

20.48 

1.45 

89,809 

906,  616,  809 

7,049,217 

899, 567,  592 

23.  eft 

0.78 

88,  980 

874,  408,  980 

1,392,115 

873,016,865 

32.64  ; 

0.16 

111,080 

1,091,366,080 

9,  826,  309 

1,084,539,771 

27.42 

0.69 

58,568 

991,  956,  568 

34,  491, 650 

957,464,918 

23.58 

3.37 

61,536 

1,  092,  780,  536 

38,  .541,  930 

1,0.H238,606 

25.27 

3.53 

76,003 

932, 350,  003 

34,  434,  606 

897,915,397 

20.95 

3.69 

33,098 

850. 186,  598 

28,  858. 420 

821, 328, 178 

18.64 

3.39 

51,  796 

1, 321, 120,  796 

49, 493, 572 

1,271,627,224 

28.06  , 

175 

30,  902 

1, 283.  867,  902 

70,  860, 983 

1,213,006.919 

26.02 

5.52 

13,423 

1, 342, 571,  423 

85, 461, 098 

1.257,110,325 

25.99 

6.36 

'*Iq  the  column  of  "Prodaotion,"  the  aiuoant  placed  opposite  the  fiscal  year  is  the  production  of  the 
preceding  calendar  year.  For  example:  The  quantity  stated  in  the  column  of  "Production"  opposite 
the  year  1878  is  the  production  of  the  calendar  year  1877,  since  the  exports  of  wheat  and  of  com, 
'laring  the  year  1878,  were  principally  of  the  respective  crops  of  the  calendar  year  1877. 

The  production  of  both  wheat  and  corn  during  the  year  1869  is  taken  from  the  census  report  of 
th«  sacoeeding  year.  The  production  for  the  other  years  is  taken  from  the  annual  reports  of  tho 
Sutiatician of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Digitized  by  VjOO^  IC 
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Xo.  121.— EsTniATED  Quantities  of  SUGAR  and  MOLASSES  Pro - 
DrcED  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  during  the  years  from  1850  to 
1878,  inchisive. 


TEAB. 


Su^ar. 


Molasses. 


Hogsheads. 

i?4j-50 247,  yaj 

W-O-ol -21 1.  20.3 

iNil-Sa 2315,547 

1^50.53 321,934 

lvvV:>4 44'i,324  I 

l?54-55.. 346,635 

I'V-Se 231, 427 

l*>-57 73,976 

l'5Vo8 279,697 

I'S-vig   362,296  , 

1  ?o9-  61) 221,  640 

l^^6l 22^,753 

\M.b'Z 459,410 

l-^-W a 

l'=«i-64 76,801 

i^*4-65 10.387 

1^^66 18,070 

l-«*-67 41.000 

>-'37-««   37,364 

l'«'VrI9 84,256 

l?t'9-70 87,090 

1^70-71 144,  tei 

KUn 123,461 

l*>J-'73 108,520 

1"":^'74 89,498 

1^:4-75 116.867 

l"75-76 144,146 

l?!76-*77 169,331 

I"7%T^ 127,753 


Poundi.  GaUoM. 

269, 769, 000  12, 000, 000 

231,194,000  ;  10.500,000 
237, 138, 030  I  18,  300, 000 
368,129,000  25,700,000 

495. 156, 000  31, 000, 000 

385,227,000  |  23,113,620 
254,569,000  '        15,274,140 

81,373,000  '  4.682,380 

307,666,700  I  19,578,790 
414,796,000  !  24,887.760 
255,115,7.50  17,858,100 

265,063,000  I        18,414,550 

528.321,500  I  a 

I a...\ 

84.600,000     a 

10,800,000  i  a 

19,900,000     a 

42,900,000     a 

41,400.000    a 

95, 051, 225  5, 636, 930 

99.452,946  .  5,724,256 

168,878,592  ,  10,281,419 
146, 906, 125  10, 019, 958 

125.  346,  493  8,  898. 640 

103,241,119  8,303,944 

134,504.691  11,516,828 

163,418,070  10.870,546 

190, 672, 570  12,  024. 108 

147,101,941  14,237.280 


a  No  data. 

NoTE.^Tho  prodaction  of  saj^ar  and  molnsBes  in  Lonisiaoa  is  stated  upon  the  anthorit}^  of  M. 
t'hamiM)nier  for  the  period  prior  to  1861,  and  for  the  later  years  upon  the  authority  of  M.  Louis 
B->ucheroa.  These  authorities  give  both  the  number  of  hoj^sheads  and  the  number  of  pounds  for  each 
jear.  with  the  exception  of  the  jear  1861-'62.  for  which  year  only  the  number  of  hogsheads  is  given. 
The  namber  of  poumls  of  sugar  produced  during  that  year  has,  however,  been  ccmpnted  by  estimating 
the  weight  of  the  hogshead  at  1,150  pounds. 
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HI- 

tf  O 

o  — 

Is 

H^  X 

^ 

ca 

•^ 

^  ^ 

&.X 

^^^ 

O  a 


> 


ll 


1 

S 

I 

,  S  s  i  §  i  g  i  g  8 1  g  S 1 1 1 1 1 «  g  S  5 

1 1  i'  J  §;  i  ijij  s"  =  g'  11  §;  s  g  =■  g  i  g 

4,228.444 
6, 149, 468 
5, 369,  729 
5,101.289 
1,531,641 
2, 739, 9!»7 
1,  :m,  154 
2, 719, 1» 
1,481.290 
513, 084 
2, 217, 74!» 
2. 944. 32!) 
4,  8(>8,  OiO 
6,  469, 974 
4,441.401 
1, 060, 196 
1,670,252 
1, 565, 595 
1,  726, 908 
1, 508, 937 
2,247,116 

1   ^.-  K  X-  «c   ®-  X-  o   V  -f  «f  --  tf  «   !-•  gf  V  jj-  gf  2   «'  j2 

,  I  ^  11'  £  g  g  I  s  If  f  f  ?■  I  g'  i  i  i  5  i"  g"  i" 

i?  ^  a"  R  8'  5  S  6"  S"  Sf  g  R'  5'  5  S  5  S  Sf  3  ^  S  2 
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No.  123. — Quantities  and  Values  of  Imported  TEA  and  COFFEE 
Retained  in  the  United  States  for  Consumption,  and  the  Esti- 
mated Gonsamption  Per  Capita  of  Population,  during  the  years  1830, 
1840,  and  from  1850  to  1878,  inclusive. 


TKAB  KIBEll-. 


TEA. 


B«Ulned  for  borne  Con- 
samption. 


isi 


COFFEE. 


IteUlned  for  hone  Con- 


1^ 


SoptamoMr 

18» 

IMO 

June  30- 
1850 

ua 

IHi 

183 

MM 

1«5 

ISC 

1357 

ine 

not 

im 

i»i 

im 

MO 

18M 

1«5 

UB6 

I«7 

lan 

im 

im 

im 

im 

WT3 

W74 

1^5 

\m 

wn 

1878 


Poundt. 
6.873,091 
16,883,099 

S8. 199. 991 
13,604,774 
SS,  587, 668 
19,991,884 
19, 936, 113 
19,763,993 
18,181,470 
16,500,985 
98.766,577 
33,119,989 
W.  396, 998 
91.016.667 
93,908,339 
97,091,040 
3^  851, 099 
16,849,189 
41,511,448 
34,135^916 
37,658,656 
39.141,756 
40.819,189 
46,979,788 
34.994.494 
106.493.570 
54.410.055 
64, 708, 079 
09, 744, 499 
58. 941, 178 
65,366.449 


DoUan. 
1,539,911 
4,067,144 

3,989,054 

3,459,496 

5,997,143 

7, 094, 996 

4.933,553 

4,937.610 

5,950,603 

4.344,963 

5,877,387 

4, 997, 178 

6, 930, 194 

5,490.653 

5,906,748 

6,981,049 

9,977.994 

3,043,933 

10, 510, 906 

10,830.397 

11, 948. 119 

19,889,383 

19,386,973 

14,974,489 

10,710,187 

38,088,769 

91,050,944 

99, 644, 841 

19, 503, 885 

16,089,941 

IS,  665. 749 


Poundi. 
0.53 
0.99 

L99 
a  57 
1.03 
0.75 
0.73 
0.79 
0.64 
0.57 
a97 
0.76 
0.84 
0.66 
a  71 
0.80 
1.04 
0.49 
1.17 
0.94 
1.09 
1.04 
1.06 
1.19 
a84 
9L55 
1.97 
1.47 
1.38 
1.96 
1.36 


Poundi. 

38.363,687 

86,997,761 

190,791,466 
146,999,505 
180,719,687 
185,999,943 
150.946,403 
175, 150, 440 
993.638,479 
916.655,977 
174, 497, 161 
946,890,948 
189,049,597 
177, 910. 459 
113, 013. 678 

74.808.768 
197,843,053 

84, 316. 045 
175, 794, 883 
179, 741, 783 
919,379,967 
930, 814, 377 
953,571,665 
994, 930, 949 
939,735,830 
401,975,941 
985, 569, 919 
317, 017, 310 
338,548,996 
339,  (NO,  637 
300, 956, 498 


Dottart. 
3,lb0,499 
7, 615, 894 

9, 018, 479 
19, 480, 671 

13. 379. 194 
14.380,383 
13,377,979 
15,486,493 
90, 391, 149 
10,809,854 
16,779,870 
93,909,979 
19, 615. 106 
19. 790. 819 

19. 810. 195 
9,314.398 

15,350,396 
5, 595. 65 « 
19, 699, 997 
19, 950, 604 
99,315.316 
99,779,574 
95,630,715 
99, 498, 608 
96, 140, 340 
58. 051. 714 
55,034,309 
50. 448, 859 
56, 895, 5i:) 
53,634.199 
51, 914. 6-2v> 


Pbimdfs. 
3.» 
5.05 

5.5ft 

6.ft 
7.» 
7.5 
5wT 
6.4 
7.» 
7.S 
5.» 
8.1 
5.9 
5.5 
3.4 
9.2 
3.T 
9.4 
5wO 
4.9 
S.8 
6.1 
6.ft 
7.5 
5.9 
9.6 
6.7 
7.  a 
7.5 
7.i 
6.5 


KoR.^The  ooii«imiptloii  of  tea  and  of  coffee  in  the  Unit«d  States  for  each  year,  fh>m  1h30  to  1866, 
iaelufllTe,  la  eatlmated  by  aobtractlnfe  the  amount  exported  from  the  amount  imported.  For  th*^  yeara 
18B7  to  1878,  tneliialva,  tlie  amoanto  of  the  reapecttTe  artiolea  entered  for  conaamptlon  at  thn 
kooMe  ia  taken  aa  the  oonsamption.  The  population  is  estimated  for  years  other  than  the  ( 
yesra  1830. 1840. 1850. 1860,  and  1870. 
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No.  124.— Quantity  of  PIG-IRON  Produced,  Imported,  Exported^ 
and  Retained  for  Consumption  in  the  United  States,  ftom  1867 
to  1878,  indusive. 

[Ezpresaed  in  tons  of  9,940  poanda.] 


TEAR  BHDBD  JUNK  I 


1667 
1968 

1869 
1S7Q 
1871 
1879 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 


PnklHc. 
Clon.a 

Inports. 

2\»nf. 

Tom, 

1,905,663 

119,049 

1.305,083 

119,133 

1,431.950 

136,975 

1,711,987 

153.983 

1.665,178 

178.139 

1,706,780 

947.599 

9.548,713 

915,496 

•9,560,963 

99,049 

9,401,969 

53.437 

9.033,733 

79,455 

1,868,855 

67.99i 

9.066.904 

55.000 

Total 

ProiHctloi 

ndlB- 

forU. 


IbfM. 
1.317.705 
1, 417. 156 
1.568.995 
1,864.570 
1,843,317 
1,954,309 
9,764,909 
9,653,005 
9,454,699 
9, 103, 188 
1,936.877 
9. 191. 594 


Exports 
(fwdifa 

tic). 


Tom, 
698 
98S 
973 

3,779 
9,179 
9.818 
10.158 
16.193 
7.941 
3,560 
9,959 


■0tatie4 
for  homt 


1,317.077 
1.418.674 
1.567,9» 
1,86s,  114 
1.839,M3 
1.959.ir 
9,7«1,»1 
9,64^853 
9.43B«5M 
9,095,W7 
1,933,317 
9, 111.6M 


No.  125.— Quantity  of  IRON  and  STEEL  RAILROAD  BARS  Pro 
DUOED,  Imported,  Exported,  and  Retained  for  Consumption  in 
the  United  States,  from  1867  to  1878,  inclusive. 

[ExproMed  in  toos  of  9,940  poanda.] 


TEAR  ENDED  JVN B  30- 


1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871  . 
1879. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 


Prodie* 
tlon.a 


Tom, 
412,596 
459,493 
599.987 
553,571 
692,619 
892,857 
794.712 
651,960 
707,600 
785,383 
683,776 


imports. 


Tons. 

06,979 

151,097 

837,704 

979.766 

458,056 

531,537 

357.631 

148,tf90 

49,082 

4,708 

30 

11 


Total 

Pndaciloii 

and  !■ 

ports. 


Tom. 

4««.895 

563,693 

690. 197 

809,753 

1,011,697 

1,924,156 

1.950,488 

943,632 

693,349 

712,308 

785, 413 

682,787 


Exporta      BetaloH 

(forelca     for  koae 

anddoBcs-  ConnHf- 

tlc).        I       tlOB. 


Tono. 

150 

710 

564 

885 

1.341 

4.484 

7,147 

7,313 

14.199 

13.554 

6.103 

8,496 


Tont, 

480,736 
564,  W 
669, 3«l 

8oe,»* 

1,010,W 
1,219,6^.' 
1.943,341 

936,319 
679,  t<l 

779. 3U' 
67i»l 


aln  the  oolnmn  of  "Prodaction,"  the  MBoant  set  oppoeite  the  fiscal  year  is  the  prodactioo  of  tbf 
preoedioie  oalendar  yesr.  This  is  done  in  order  that  the  year  in  which  the  rails  are  maialy  maitei««< 
and  oonsamed,  may  correspond  with  the  import  and  export  year. 

K.  B.— The  prodnotion  of  piglron  and  of  iron  and  steel  railroad  bars,  in  the  above  tables,  has  be^n 
oompnted  by  Mr.  James  M.  Swank.  Secretary  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Asaodation. 
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PASSENGERS   ARRIVED. 


No.  127.— Number  of  Alien  Passengers  Arrived  in  the  United 
States  from  Foreign  Countries  from  October  1, 1819,  to  Decem- 
ber 31, 1870. 


COriTTRIES. 


DECADES. 


1830  to 
18S0. 


ISSlto 
1840. 


1841  to 
1850. 


1861  to 
1860. 


1861  to 
1870. 


AMBE- 
GATE. 


VngUnd 

IrelAnda 

Bootland 

Wales 

Dreat  Britain,  not  specified 

Total  from  British  Isles. . . . 

Germany 


Austria 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Denmark 

Holland 

Franoe 

Switxerland 

Belgiom , 

Spain 

Portaf^l J 

Italy 

Sardinia 

Sicily 

Malta , 

Corsica , 

Greece .-.. 

Russia  in  Enrope  ..... 

Poland 

Hungary 

Turkey  in  Enrope .... 


15,837 
57,878 

3,180 
170 

5.3<a 


7,611 

198,333 

3,667 

185 

74,405 


32,093 

733.434 

3,718 

1,361 

977,864 


847,135 

936,665 

38,331 

6,319 

109.653 


81,837 


383.191 


1,047,763 


1,338,093 


313,537  I 
774,883  I 

36,733  I 
4,500 

77,333 


1,106.976       3,857,830 


514.192 

3,7Q0,«3 

84,  e» 

18.435 
544,107 


7,583 
146 


148,304 
4,350 


433,477 
13,149 


907,780 
43,887 


94 

189 

1,137 

8,868 

3.357 

88 

3,616 

180 

389 

33 

17 

1 

8 

30 

89 

81 


Total  from  Enrope,  other 
than  Great  Britain 

Total  from  Enrope 


84,680 


106^507 


1,301 

1,063 

1,418 

45.575 

4,831 

83 

3,185 

889 

3,311 

7 

35 

35 

5 

49 

377 

369 


13,903 

530 

8,351 

77,368 

4,644 

5,074 

3,809 

550 

1,500 

301 

79 

78 

8 

16 

551 

105 


30,931 

3,749 

10.780 

76,358 

85,011 

4,rjd 

9,898 

1.055 

7,018 

1,790 

489 

5 


31 

457 

1,164 


59 


918, 497 


549,739 


1,114,567 


495,688 


1,597,508 


3,453,660 


781,456 
40.551 
9,396 
117,799 
17,885 
9,539 
37,749 
33,839 
7,416  ' 
6,966 
3,081  I 
18,796  I 
73l 
115 

3  I 

83| 

3,671  I 

3,379  I 

488  ! 

137 


3.867,500 

100,963 

9.398 

153, 9% 

93,135 

31,  U* 

845,812 

61,57? 

17,«7S 

33,214 

i»3 

93. 9W 

8,103 

675 

187 

If 

4.045 

4,03^ 

438 

307 


1,073,431 


3,180,407 


SITMHABY. 


Europe 

106,507 

15 

358 

11,951 

88 

38,911 

495,688 

48 

111 

33,484 

9 

09.845 

1,597,503 
83 
68 

68,469 
39 

53,107 

3.458.660 

41,455 

480 

74,790 

158 

38,801 

3.180,407 

66,448 

3S3 

181,041 

355 

60,947 

6,839,764 

Asia 

110,048 

Africa 

1,304 

America 

363.605 

Pacific 

533 

AUother 

945.611 

151,894 

509,135 

1,713,851 

3,508.814 

3.491,451 

7.553,865 

a  The  natives  of  Ireland  are  partly  estimated  on  the  basis  of  data  obtained  by  the  CommissioDerf  of 
Emigration  of  New  York,  who  have  made  carefbl  Inquiries  on  this  sotject  The  total  ttom  the  British 
Isles,  given  above,  is  from  oflioial  returns  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Note.— It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  alien  passengers  arrived  in  the  United  States  from  178B  to 
1830  amounted  to  350,000. 
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No.  128.— Number  and  Nationality  of  IMMIGRANTS  ARRIVED 
in  the  United  States  during  the  Eight  Calendar  Years,  from 
1871  to  1878,  inclusive. 


COUirTRIES. 


Eogkod 

Ireland , 

Sootknd 

Watoi 

Jersey  IcUod 

6  oeroMy  Island 

Cbaaael  lalftoda 

lAleoflCui 

Gnu  Britain*  n.  speo'd . , 

Totel  British  Ides 

Geniany , 

Autiia 

Hsaffuy 


Sorway. 


Netherlands 

Belgiam 

Siritieriaad 

Fraooe.... 

Italy 

Sidly 

SaidiaU 

Coniea 1 

lEalu 

GiMce 

Spain 

Portugal 

Oitealtar 

Roaaia  in  Europe  .. 

PoUod 

Finland 

Lapland 

HoUgoland 

Turkey  in  Saiope . 


Total  Enrope,  not 
Britlah  Isles 

TntslBorope 


1871.       1872.      187S.      1874.      1876.      1876.      1877.      1878.      TOTAL 


61, 174 

61,463 

18,135 

1,348 

1 


S 

7,814 


143.037 


157,905 


107,901 

4,770 

119 

11,650 

11,307 

8,346 

1,199 

168 

9,894 

5.780 

9,097 

11 

9 


8 

10 

618 

59 

4 

1,005 

839 

94 


158,810  993,555 


72,810 

69.781 

14.565 

755 

3 


11 


150,355 


155,505 

5.100 

1,039 

14,645 

10,348 

3,758 

9,006 

964 

4,031 

13,789 

7,939 

81 

1 


1 

18 
558 

370 

3 

1,311 

9,606 

71 


996,756  1381,460 


69,600 

75,848 

13,008 

868 

17 


14 


133.141 

6,943 

899 

11,351 

18,107 

5,095 

4.640 

1.306 

3,993 

10,813 

7,473 

34 


4 

37 

486 

34 

8 

3,490 

9,863 

113 


810, 139 


380,487 


43,396 

47,688 

8,765 

558 

1 
1 


100,499 


56,997 

6,891 

859 

4,336 

6,581 

3,188 

1,533 

705 

9,436 

8,741 

5,787 

79 

8 

1 

10 

90 

571 

59 

5 

7,447 

1,449 

4 


91 


107,637 


908,050 


30,040 

99,969 

5,739 

419 

1 


66,179 


36,565 
6,039 

747 
6,031 
4,465 
1,951 
1,073 

693 

1,641 

8,607 

3,315 

99 


1 

5 

97 

599 

1,919 

4 

4,369 

707 


78,000 


144,179 


91,051 

16,506 

4,383 

994 


49,943 


31,393 

6,047 

475 

5,904 

6,031 

1,694 

709 

454 

1,579 

6,793 

9,869 

116 

1 

1 

9 

94 

507 

816 

16 

6.787 

854 

91 

1 


46 


79,306 


114,549 


18,194 

13,791 

3,408 

939 


35,556 


97,419 

4,376 

540 

4,774 

4,333 

1,617 

579 

367 

1,619 

5,197 

3,610 

48 

1 


7 

18 

549 

558 

1 

3,370 

390 

8 


85 


50,939 


94,795 


19,581 

17, 113 

3.700 

311 


1 


40,706 


31,958 

4,881 

639 

6,176 

5,916 

9,688 

659 

454 

9,051 

4,668 

5,163 


648 


4,916 
554 


70,677 


111,383 


335,776 

339,139 

65,703 

4,785 

93 

9 

9 

51 

7,815 


746,303 


580,199 

45,047 

5,989 

64,176 

66,388 

99,967 

19,307 

5,041 

10,390 

64,941 

38,376 

619 

13 

3 

38 

167 

4,333 

3,743 

41 

31,995 

10,185 

986 

1 

6 

984 


974,365 


1,790,668 


SUMMARY. 


^VomEnxope 

^^m  Asia 

FnnnAfriea 

^roni  America , 

From  Pacific  Islands... 
Prom  an  other,  n.  spec'd 

Aggregate 


996,756 

381,460 

369,487 

908,059 

144,179 

114, 549 

94,795 

111,383 

6,071 

10,681 

18,980 

16,704 

19,087 

17,065 

10,407 

8,518 

51 

79 

17 

44 

41 

59 

10 

19 

41.876 

49,339 

39,904 

39,999 

95,807 

93.496 

93.761 

31,590 

1,988 

1.990 

1,051 

1,467 

1.081 

1.981 

745 

635 

896 

1,978 

1,566 

1,541 

1,036 

1,007 

808 

1,069 

346,938 

437,750 

499,545  1960,814 

191.931 

157.440 

130.586 

153,907 

1,790,668 

106,743 

306 

954,079 

9,468 

9,194 


9,100,451 
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NAVIGATION ^TONNAGE   ENTERED. 


No.  129.— ToKKAGE  of  Sailing  and  Steam  Vessels  Entebkd  at  Sea- 
ports of  the  Unitbb  Statbs  from  Foreign  Ck>untrie8,  from  1844  to 
1878,  inclnsive. 


TIEAR  ENDED  JUNE  SO- 


foinr  AeE  ektbisd. 


talllBf.m- 

Mis. 

TOTAL 

IbfW. 

IVmf. 

3bM. 

1.  anises 

4,578 

1,897.134 

9,007.858 

3,780 

9,0ll,«» 

1.W3.4M 

98,496 

9,091,910 

9,407,773 

91.936 

9.4».<in 

9;  448, 898 

68,971 

9,80^8(9 

8,799,478 

90,698 

^8W.17« 

8.983,504 

80,643 

3,013.I<7 

3,305,346 

160,989 

8, 496, 335 

3,701,801 

994,639 

8,9«,a 

3,884,533 

9T9.449 

4.158,9» 

4,061,986 

981,376 

i348.fiB 

3,889,330 

995,896 

4.178.« 

4, 118, 695 

345,413 

4.464,038 

4,356.915 

484,019 

4,841,«T 

3,875,084 

463,149 

4.338,233 

4.346,938 

566,089 

4.913,0a 

4,378,770 

091,494 

5,000.1W 

3,997,490 

631.597 

i559.flP 

3.693,081 

498,915 

il91,« 

3,558,937 

647,183 

4,»5,4» 

3,884,591 

882;  900 

il«T,481 

9;  974. 394 

858,003 

8,896,937 

3,648,017 

1,960.470 

5,008,487 

3,643,640 

1.6»,746 

5,966,381 

3,754,883 

1.816.638 

5,571,831 

4.041,174 

1,990,896 

6,031,989 

3,753,099 

9;  517, 160 

6,970,189 

4.330,933 

9;  663;  964 

6,994,197 

4,586,719 

3,183,974 

7,769,996 

4,653,949 

3,741,900 

8,394,749 

5,688,780 

4.390.875 

10.009.6SS 

4.858.681 

4.984,457 

9,143,138 

5,996.338 

4.419,566 

9,715,904 

5,881.808 

4.994.800 

n,  406. 466 

6.919,946 

5,810.581 

11,530, 5sn 

1844. 

1845. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 
1899. 
1853. 
1864. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
1B58. 
1850. 
1860. 
1861. 
1868. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
IffTO. 
1871. 
1979. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1676. 
1877. 
1878. 
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Xo.  130.— Tonnage  of  Ahebican  and  Foreign  Sailings Yesseli$ 
Entered  at  Seaports  of  the  United  States  from  Foreign  Coun- 
tries, from  1863  to  1878,  inclusive. 


TONNAGE  ENTEBEB. 


TEAR  ENDED  JUNE  SO- 


AmerlMB 

8Allilg-TeS- 

selB. 


I 


IMS 

\9U 
L467 

m 

iSii, 

m 

I'm 


Tcmt. 
3,901.073 
1,503,904 
1,405.390 
1, 503, 148 
1.750,065 
8,003,775 
3, 041, 444 
1. 615, 770 
1,838,064 
1,743,730 
1,573,093 
1. 879, 195 
1.745,419 
1,837,967 
1.865,688 
l,l?71,393 


Foreira 

8«lUBff-TM- 

seta. 


Ttmi. 
1, 357. 165 
1,788,317 
1,569,034 
3,054,875 
1, 803, 575 
1,751,108 
1.999,730 
8,137,850 
i«,  508, 160 
8.843,988 
3,080,156 
3,809,585 
3,113,963 
3.469,071 
4,016,310 
4,348,683 


TOTAL 


Tom. 

3,558,837 

3,884,581 

8,974,38« 

3,648,017 

3,643,640 

3,7S4,8e» 

4,041.174 

3,753,099 

4,330,833 

4,566,718 

4,633,840 

5,688,780 

4,858,661 

5,396,336 

5^881,898 

6,319,940 


No.  131. — ^Tonnage  of  American  and  Foreign  Steam- Vessels  En- 
tered at  Seaports  of  the  United  States  from  Foreign  Countries^ 
from  1864  to  1878,  inelusiye. 


• 

TONNAGE  ENTEBBD. 

TBAE  ENDED  JVNE  SO- 

AaerlcftB 

ftteftMTM- 
Ml8. 

Forelra 
steaiiTM- 

TOTAl. 

1864 

Tont. 

158,230 

210,027 

296,311 

395,626 

461,920 

417.892 

836,456 

781, 627 

841, 916 

870,192 

1,085,747 

1, 141, 734 

1, 100, 513 

1, 092, 103 

1, 138, 114 

Ttmt. 
729,730 
642,576 
1.062,159 
1.227,120 
1,864,718 
1,672,914 
1,680,704 
1,882,487 
2,341,858 
2,871,808 
8,286,128 
8,142,723 
3,819.063 
3,482,487 
4,172,467 

882,960 

1865 

852,608 

1866 

1, 860. 470 

1867 

1,622,710 

1888 

1,816,68a 

18» 

1,900,806 

1870 

2, 517, 160 

lOTl 

2,668,964 

1872 > 

3, 183, 274 

1873 

8, 741, 60» 

1874 

4, 320, 875 

1875 

4.284,467 

1876 

4,419,940 

1877 

4,524,500 

1878 

5, 810, 581 
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,194.275 
,481.944 
.051.131 
.327,998 
,301,903 
,025,124 
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,307,706 
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,  615, 317 
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TONNAGE— CLASS  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF. 


i^o.  135— TONNAGE  of  SAILING-VESSELS  and  of  STEAM-VES: 
SELS  comprising  the  Mebchant-Mabine  of  the  United  States, 
from  1859  to  1878,  inclusive. 


TEAR  BUrDBD 
JUNE  SO- 

8all. 

BtMB. 

TOTAL. 

TEAR  E!f  BED 
JUKE  80- 

toil. 

StMUB. 

TOTAL 

1858 

Tom. 
4.376,885 
4,485,931 
4,669,609 
4,401,701 
4, 579, 537 
4.006,440 
1,818,805 
8,816.838 
8.448,018 

785^854 
3,834.535 

978.078 

Tom. 
768,753 
867.937 
877.904 
710, 463 
575.519 
977.960 
367,189 
699.930 
986.867 
157,845 
1,183,980 
68,900 

Tona. 
5.145.038 
5,353.868 
5, 539, 813  ■ 
5, 119, 1^4 
5. 155. 036  . 
4.966.400 
1. 579, 994 
3, 516, 788 
3.368,479 

948,399 
3, 957, 515 

346,978  1 

t 
1868a 

18686 

1869a 

1870* 

1871 

Tom. 
3,116,895 
33.449 
3,041,073 
3, 171. 413 
3,1H«0 
3,396,194 
3,539,564 
3.615,048 
3,685.064 
3.107,066 
3,071,403 
3.045,087 

Tom, 
1,199,415 

Tom. 
4,318^310 
33,449 

I860 

1861 

1,103,568 
1.075,005 
1.087.637 
1,111,553 
1,156,443 
1,185.610 
1,168,666 
1.178,378 
1, 171, 197 
1, 167, 67d 

4.144.641 

1869 

4.946,307 

1863 

4,983,607 

1864 

1878 

4,437,747 

1865a 

1873 

4,696,0i7 

18656 

1874 

4,8IW,65i 

1866a 

1875 

1833,739 

18666 

1876 

4.979,456 

1867a 

1877 

4.949,600 

16676 

1878 

4,919,763 

No.  136.— TONNAGE  of  VESSELS  of  the  United  States  employed 
in  the  Foreign  Tbade,  in  the  Coastwise  Tbade,  in  the  Whalb 
Fisheries,  and  in  the  God  and  Mackerel  Fisheries,  from  1859  to 
1878,  inclnsive. 


TBiR  ENDED  JVHB  80- 

Forelffi 
irMel 

COMlWlM 

irMe. 

Whftle- 
fltherleB. 

TOTAL 

MERCHAIT 

MABIHI. 

18S8 

Tom 

9,381.674 

9;  379, 396 

8,496,894 

8.173,537 

1.998,886 

1,486,749 

509.199 
1,009,151 
1, 031, 541 

356,915 
1,300,853 

814,796 
1,460,940 
33.449 
1,496,990 
1, 448, 846 
1,363,038 
1,359.040 
1.378.533 
1.369.815 
1,515,598 
1,553,705 
1,570,600 
1,589.348 

3.480,989 
8,644.867 
8, 704, 544 
9,606,716 
8,060,633 
3.845,865 
1.016.199 
9,365,383 
9, 168, 880 

557.401 
9.588.914 

1.18, 176 
8^708.140 

Tom 
185,788 
166.841 
145.734 
117. 714 
99.!^ 
95,145 
1.360 
69,136 
76,990 
88,180 
58,384 

Tom 
189,637 
136,653 
137.846 
133,601 
117,990 
103,749 
36.683 
98,509 
51.139 
503 
44.567 

Tom. 
97,070 
96,111 
54.795 
80,596 
51,010 
55,499 
16.533 
94,676 
46,589 

2biu. 
5.145,038 

I860 

5,353,866 

1861 

5,539.613 

1809 

5. 119.  IM 

1863 

1864 

5.155,0M 
4,966,400 

1865a 

1. 579, 9M 

18656 

3,516,786 

1866a 

3,368,419 

18666 

943.899 

1867a 

31.498 

3,9S7.5U 

18676 

346,979 

1868a 

71, 343 

83,887 

4,318.310 
33.449 

16086. 

1868a 

9;  515. 515 
9,638,947 
9,764,600 
9,939,558 
3.163.890 
3,893,439 
3.819.698 
9.598.835 
8,540.389 
8,497,170 

70.808 
67,954 
61,490 
51.606 
44,755 
39,108 
38,999 
39.116 
40,593 
39,700 

68.704 
91,460 
98,865 
97,547 
109.519 
78,990 
80.907 
87,809 
91,085 
86,547 

i  144. 641 

1870e 

i846.307 
4,983.607 
4.437,747 
4.696,n7 

1871 

1879 

1873 

.874 

4,800.639 
4.833,733 
4.979.43d 

1875 

1876 

1877 

4.948,600 
4.819.765 

1878 '. 

aKew  maMnrement. 


6  Old  meMarement. 


e  New  from  1860. 
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No.  137.— CLASS,  NUMBER,  and  TOI^NAGE  of  VESSELS  BUILT 
.  in  the  United  States,  from  1838  to  1878,  inclusive. 


YBAR  BjrDKD- 


0I.A88  AND  irUMBER  OF  VESSELS  BVILT. 


liarkB. 


Brigs. 


SehooB 

en. 


8loo|W» 


barges. 


Steaa- 
ers. 


Total 
■«■• 
berof 
vessels 
balll 


' 

153 

90 

18S 

125 

224 

63 

157 

78 

404 

137 

173 

79 

879 

163 

342 

163 

355 

225 

392 

198 

54-' 

175 

370 

908 

290 

159 

326 

233 

267 

259 

394 

871 

386 

281 

669 

243 

479 

221 

356 

263 

400 

226 

284 

179 

289 

964 

371 

264 

397 

183 

1,113 

367 

1,389 

496 

853 

411 

926 

348 

657 

180 

848 

236 

816 

277 

709 

290 

901 

308 

900 

898 

1.281 

408 

995 

404 

340 

383 

869 

338 

352 

965 

557 

334 

TOTAU 

TONNAGE 

BUILT. 


September 

1838 

1839 

IMO 

l«l 

lf»« 

June  30 

KGa 

18«... 

IM5 

m 

iflfl 

m 

I8« 

1850 

IfiSl 

1838 

1«S3 

1854 

las 

1856 

1857 

1858 

IQO 

1880 

1861 

im 

18C 

1864 

1885 

18666 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1878 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

18f78 


66 
83 
97 
114 
116 

58 

73 

184 

100 

151 

954 

196 

847 

811 

355 

869 

334 

381 

306 

851 

189 

89 

110 

110 

60 

97 

118 

109 

96 

95 

80 

91 

73 

40 

15 

88 

71 

114 

7« 

71 
81 


79 
89 
109 
101 
91 

34 

47 

87 

164 

166 

174 

148 

117 

65 

79 

95 

118 

186 

103 

56 

46 

86 

36 

38 

17 

34 

45 

46 

61 

70 

48 

36 

87 

14 

10 

9 

98 

88 

5 

4 

7 


510 
439 
378 
311 
873 

138 
804 
388 
576 
689 
701 
683 
547 
588 
584 
681 
661 
605 
594 
504 
431 
897 
378 
360 
807 
818 
388 
369 
457 
517 
590 
506 
519 
496 
486 
611 
655 
508 
484 
337 
879 


871 

.  761 

1,081 

488 

766 
1,038 
1,480 
1,508 
1,851 
1,547 
1,360 
1,357 
1,444 
1,710 
1,774 
8,034 
1,703 
1,434 
1,885 

870 
1,071 
1,143 

864 
1,683 
8,366 
1,788 
1,888 
1,519 
1,808 
1,796 
1,618 
1.755 
1,64a 
8,871 
8.147 
1,301 
1,118 
1.089 
1,856 


Tout. 
113, 13&  44 
180,9ea34 
118,309.83 
118,893.71 
189.083.64 

63, 617. 77 
103,537.89 
146.01a  08 
188.803.93 
843.733.67 
318, 075. 54 
356,577.47 
378,8ia54 
898,803.60 
351. 493L  41 
485.573.49 
535,636.01 
583.450.04 
469.393.73 
378.604.70 
848.866.09 
156,609.33 
813.899.48 
833,194.35 
175.075.84 
310.884.34 
415.740.64 
363,805.60 
336,14&56 
303,S8a66 
885,304.73 
875,830.05 
876, 953. 31 
873,886.51 
309,058.88 
359,845.76 
438.785.17 
897.638.79 
803,565.63 
176. 501. 96 
835.503.57 


a  Nine  months  from  September  30, 1842,  to  June  30, 1843. 
6Kew  meMnrement  from  1866  to  1678,  inolasiye. 
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TONNAGE   BUIIiT. 


No.  138.— TONKAGE  of  VESSELS  BUILT  in  the  Unitkb  Staito, 
from  1855  to  1878,  inclusiTe. 


T8AB  l]»BD- 


Daoeinber  31 
ia55., 

US96 

1857 

185d 

1850 

1860 

1881 

1868 

1863 

1864 

1W5 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1660 

1870 , , 

1871 

1879 

1873 

1874 , 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 


TONNAGE  BUILT- 


NewKlM 
GOMC 


Oithe 

eitire 

BMkmri. 


Oitlw 

MlS8l«8l^ 

,  ft  Bl?er 

M«  III 

Tribi- 
;  Uries. 


1- 

IVrnt.    I 

39IH49  |, 
958,071 
183,695 
103,869 

79,399 
134,989 
104,675 

45,505 

79,576 
119,611 
139,885  . 
191,333 
135. 1»9  ;, 

98^706  ' 
103.604  I 
110,584  '{ 

64,366  ;! 

46,909  , 

76,406' 
136.951  I 

151,407 : 

95,9881  , 
00,999  1 
00,386  ,1 


Tom. 
505,059 
36^681 
985,453 
177,353 
133.904 
169,836 
179,767 
119.487 
915.505 
310. 491 
975.336 
939,388 
930,810 
179,519 
191, 194 
189,836 
156.949 
198.097 
918.139 
977,093 
944.474 
163.896 
139,996 
155, 138 


Torn, 
39.971 
36,785 
41,854 
33^999 
17,198 
31,064 
99,960 
8.785 
97,407 
56,169 
66.576 
70,554 
35,106 
43,965 
34, 576 
56,859 
73,080 
36,344 
48,650 
63,646 
93,994 
93,636 
34,693 
68,998 


Oathe 
Grau 
UkM. 


TOTAL 


Tont. 

45,497 

63.098 

51.498 

31,649 

6,180 
11.999 
93,467 
53.804 
67,979 
49,151 
36, 3M 
33.904 
37,613 
56,798 
49,460 
37,257 
43,807 
44,611 
99,448 
91.986 
99,871 
16.194 

8,903 
11.438 


Tom. 

583.450 
469,  SM 
378,  d05 
94i,997 
156,603 
919. 8« 
933, 1»4 
17S,07« 
310,  )»4 
415,741 
383,806 
336,117 
303,  Stt 
985,305 
975,230 
278.953 
973,996 
909.  OH 
359.  i«i 
433.795 
297.639 
203.5^6 
176, 5» 
235^504 


No.  139.— TONNAGE  of  IRON  SAILING  and  STEAM  VESSELS 
built  in  the  United  States,  from  1868  to  1878,  inclusive. 


TBAB. 

telUig- 
▼esoelft. 

TCMelS. 

TOTAL 

1868 

IbiM. 

Tont. 

9.801 

3,545 

7,609 

13,419 

19,766 

96,548 

33.007 

21,639 

9l,34ft 

5,987 

96,960 

1^. 
S.801 

1860 

1.030 

670 

9,067 

4,Sd4 

1870 

8,961 

1871 

15,47» 
19,766 

1879 

1873 

96,549 

1874 

XI.  097 

1875 

91,63i 

1876 

91^346 

1877 

3^997 

1878 '. 

96,960 
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ABEA,   POPULATION,    ETC.,    OF  STATES. 
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POSTAL    SERVICE. 


Ko.  141— NUMBBB  of  POST-OFFICES,  EXTENT  of  POST-ROUTES, 
and  REVENUE  and  EXPENDITURES  of  the  POST-OFFICE  DE- 
PARTMENT, with  the  AMOUNT  paid  to  POSTMASTERS  and  for 
TRANSPORTATION  of  the  MAIL,  since  1790. 

[From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Po8tnia8t«r-General.l 


I 


I 


TEARS. 


NMber;  Kxt«it 
or  post-  I  of  post- 


Beve- 

naeofthe 

Depart- 


Expeiil- 

lireoflhe 

Depart- 

Hent. 


1790.. 
1795.. 
1800.. 
1805.. 
1810.. 
1815.. 
1816.. 
1817.. 
1818.. 
1819.. 
1820.. 
1821.. 
1822.. 
1823.. 
1824.. 
1825.. 
1826.. 
1827., 
1828.. 
1829.. 
1830.. 
1831.. 
1832. 
1833. 
1834.. 
1835. 
1836.. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839.. 
1840. 
1841., 
1842. 
1843. 
1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847., 
1848.. 
1849., 
1850., 
1851., 
1852.. 


75 
4.'>3 
903 
1,558 
2,300  ' 
3,000 
3,260 
3,459 
3.618 
4,000 
4,500  ' 
4,650 
4,709 
4,043 
5.182 
5,677 
6,150 
7,003 
7,530 
8,004  i 
8,450 
8,686  I 
0,205  { 
10.127 
10,693  I 

10,  770  \ 
11,091  ' 

11,  767  ' 
12, 519  I 
12,780 
13.468 
13,778 
13,733 
13,  814 
14, 103 
14,183 
14,601 
15,146 
16,159 


16, 749 
18,417 
19, 796 
20,901 


l,87o 
13,207  ' 
20,817  ; 
31,076  I 
36.406 
43,748 
48,673 
52,08J 
59.473  ! 
67,586 
72,492 
78,808 
82,763  I 
84,860  I 
84,860  . 
94,052 
94, 052 
105,336  i 
105,  336 
115,  000  ! 
115, 176 
115,486  I 
104,466  ! 
119,  916  I 
119, 916  I 
112,774  ■ 
118,264 
141,  242 
134,  818 
133,990 
155,  739  ! 
155,026 
149, 732 
142,295 
144,687 
143,940 
162,865 
153, 818 
163,208 
163, 703 
178,672 
i:>6.290 
214,284 


DvUarf. 

37, 935 

160,620 

280,804 

421, 373 

551.  684 

1,043.065 

961,782 

1, 002.  973 

1, 130, 235 

1, 204,  737 

1,  111,  927 

1, 059,  087 

1, 117. 490 

1, 130. 115 

1, 197, 758 

1.  306,  525 

1,  447, 703 

1,  524,  633 

1,  659.  915 

1,  707, 418 

1.  850,  583 

1.  997,  811 

2. 258.  570 

2, 617,  Oil 

2, 823, 749 

2,993.356 

3,  408.  323 
4, 236, 779 

4,  238,  733 
4. 484.  P57 
4. 543,  522 
4, 407,  726 
4. 546,  849 
4, 296,  225 
4, 237, 288 
4,289,841 
3, 487, 199 
3,955,893 
4, 371, 077 
4. 905, 176 
5, 552.  971 
6,  727, 867 
6,  925.  971 


DoUan. 

32,140 

117,893 

213.994 

377.367 

495.969 

748, 121 

804,422 

916, 515 

1, 035, 832 

1, 117,  861 

1. 160,  926 

1, 184. 283 

1, 167. 572 

1, 156,  995 

1, 188, 019 

1, 229,  043 

1, 386,  712 

1, 468,  959 

1,689.945 

1,782,132 

1, 932, 708 

1,986,122 

2, 266, 171 

2,  930. 414 

2,  910, 605 
2, 757,  350 

3,  841, 766 
3, 544, 630 
4, 430, 662 
4,636,536 
4, 718, 236 
4, 499, 528 
5, 674, 752 
4,374,754 
4,296,518 
4, 320, 732 
4,084,207 
3, 979. 670 
4,326,850 
4. 479, 049 
5, 212, 953 
6, 278, 402 
7, 108, 450 


AMOUICT  PAID  ro^ 


J_ 


Balarlcs 

of  pofttaas- 

ters. 

DoUart. 

8,198 

30,272 

69,243 

111.  552 

149,438 

241,901 

265,944 

303, 916 

346,429 

375,828 

352,295 

337,599 

355,209 

360.462 

383,804 

411, 183 

447,727 

486,411 

548,040 

559,237 

596,234 

635^028 

715. 481 

826,283 

807,317 

045,418 

812,803 

891,352 

033,948 

060,000 

1.028^025 

1, 018, 645 

1, 147, 256 

1,426,304 

1,  358, 316 

1, 400, 875 

1.042,070 

1,000,228 


1,320,021 
1, 540, 376 
1, 781, 686 
1,206,765 


TraaBp«r- 
tatloB  of 
Che  Mall. 

I>oUan. 

•22.  m 

75,338 

128,644 

239.635 

327,968 

187,779 

521,970 

589,189 

664,611 

717,881 

782.425 

815.  Kl 

788,61^ 

767,464 

768,699 

7K5.646 

885,100 

942,345 

1,086,313 

1,153,646 

1,274,009 

1,252,228 

1,462,507 

1, 804.639 

1,925,»44 

1,719,007 

1,638.05S 

1,996,727 

3,131,308 

3.285,622 

3,298,1^6 

3,159,375 

3.087,796 

2,947,319 

2,938^551 

2,905,504 

2.716,673 

2,476,455 

2,894,703 

2,577,4^7 

2,965,786 

3,538,064 

4.a2S,3U 
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No.  141.— mJMBER  of  POST-OFFICES,  &c.— Concluded. 


HUBS. 


liM. 

1(06. 
Ivm". 

ImJ. 

low. 
1^. 
im. 
\m. 
i«. 

l«4. 
1«S. 
J«. 
1.^7. 
I*. 
1^. 
InO. 
1^1. 

l5C2. 

H73. 
l^i. 
1975. 
IsTC. 

hTT. 
1^8. 


Nnnber 
ofpost- 

OfflCM. 


22,320 
23,548 
24,410 
25,505 
26,  5M 
27,977 
28,539 
28,49B 
28,586 
28, -875 
29,047 
28,878 
20,560 
23,828 
25,163 
26,481 
27,106 
28.492 
30,045 
31,863 
33,244 
34,294 
35,547 
36,383 
37,345 
39,258 


Extent 
of  post- 
routes. 


Miles. 

217, 743 

219, 935 

227,908 

239.642 

242, 601 

260,603 

260,052 

240,594 

140, 139 

134, 013 

139,  598 

139, 171 

142,340 

180,921 

203, 245 

216, 928 

223,731 

231,232 

238,359 

251,398 

256,210 

269,097 

277,873 

281,798 

292,820 

301,966 


Beve- 
nueof  the 
Depart- 
ment. 


DoUara. 

5,940,725 

6,955,586 

7, 342, 136 

7.620,822 

8, 053, 952 

8, 186,  793 

8,668,484 

8,  518,  067 

8,  349.  296 

8, 299, 821 

11, 163, 790 

12,438,254 

14,  556, 150 

14, 386, 986 

15, 237,  027 

16, 292,  601 

18, 344, 511 

19, 772, 221 

20, 0^,  045 

21,915,426 

22, 996. 742 

26, 477, 072 

26, 791, 360 

27, 895, 908 

27,468,323 

29,277,517 


Expendi- 
ture Of  the 
Depnrt- 
nent. 


Dollars. 

7,  982, 957 

8,  577, 424 
9, 968,  342 

10,  405, 286 

11,  508, 058 
12, 722,  470 
16,  754, 093 
19, 170,  610 
13,  606. 759 
11, 125,  364 
11,  314, 207 
12. 644, 786 
13,  694, 728 
15, 352, 079 
19, 235, 483 
22,  730, 593 
23, 698, 131 
23, 998, 837 
24, 390, 104 
26, 658, 192 
29,084,946 
32,126,415 
33, 611,  309 
33, 263, 488 
33,486,322 
34, 165, 084 


Halnrles 

Of  pofttnas 

ten. 


AMOUNT  PAID  POR- 


DoUart. 
1, 406, 477 
1,707,708 
2, 135.  335 
2, 102,  891 
2,  285, 610 
2, 355. 016 
2,  453. 901 
2,  552, 868 
2,514,157 
2, 340, 767 
2,  876,  983 
3, 174,  326 
3, 383, 382 
3, 454, 677 
4, 033, 728 
4. 255,  311 
4, 546, 958 
4. 673, 466 
5,  028, 382 
5. 121.  665 
5,725,468 
5,  818, 472 
7,  049,  936 
7, 397, 397" 
7, 295, 251 
7, 977, 852 


Transpor- 
tation of 
the  mall. 


DoUart. 

4, 906, 308 

5, 401, 382 

6, 076, 335 

6,  766, 639 

7, 239, 333 

8, 246, 054 

7, 157, 629 

8,  808, 710 

6,  309, 454 

5,863,834 

5,740,576 

5,  818, 469 

6, 246. 884 

7, 630, 474 

9, 336, 286 

10, 266.  056 

10, 406,  591 

10, 884, 663 

11, 529, 395 

15, 547, 821 

16, 161, 034 

18, 881, 319 

18, 777, 201 

18,361,048 

18, 629, 288 

19,262,421 
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No.  143.— NUMBER  of  MILES  of  RAILROAD  in  OPERATIC]^  and 
the  NUMBER  of  MILES  CONSTRUCTED  Each  Year  in  the  United 
States,  from  1830  to  1877,  inclusive. 

[From  Poor's  Manual  for  1878.] 


TEAB. 


Miles  In  ' 

operation  |      Miles     i 
at  the  end  eonstrttfted 

of  eneh     eneta  yenr. 
jenp. 


YEAR. 


1830 •.  22 

1831 ,  05 

1832 1  229 

ISB I  380 

1©4 633 

1©5 1,0»8 

\gX 1,273 

1S37 ;  1,497 

1838 1  1,913 

M» j  2,802 

IW 2, 

Ktt I  3, 

U42 4, 

1M3 i  4, 

1M4 1  4, 

1«5 4, 

1846 4, 

1847 5, 

1848 1  5,996  \ 

1849 j  7,365' 

1850 ,  9,021 

IKl 10,982 

1852 12,908' 

1853 ,  15,360 


72  1 
134  I 

151 ; 

253  ' 
465' 
175' 
224  I 

416  I 


818 

516 

535 

717 

026 

491 

185 

159 

877 

192 

633 

256 

930 

297 

598 

668 

1,369 
1,656 
1,961 
1,926 
2,452 


1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 


Miles  In 
operation 
at  the  end 

of  eaoh 
jeap. 

Miles 
eonstrneted 
eaehyear. 

16,720 

1,360 

18,374 

1.654 

22,016 

3,642 

24,503 

2,487 

26,968 

2,465 

28,789 

1,821 

30,635 

1,846 

31,286 

651 

32,120 

834 

83,170 

1.050 

33,908 

738 

35,085 

1.177 

36,801 

1.718 

39,250 

2,440 

42.229 

2,979 

46,844 

4,615 

62,914 

6.070 

60,522 

7.608 

66,242 

6,720 

70,311 

4.060 

72.616 

2.305 

74,374 

1.758 

77,031 

2.667 

79,208 

2.177 

Xo.  144.— NUMBER  of  MILES  of  RAILROAD  in  OPERATION  in 
Each  State  and  Territory  in  the  United  States,  during  the 
years  1865,  1870,  1875,  and  1877,  respectively. 

[From  Poor's  Railroad  Manual  for  1878.] 


I     1865. 


Maine 

Xew  Hampshire., 

Vermont 

Haeiaaehixaetta . . 

Rhode  Island 

ConoecUcat 


New  Snglaiid- . 

New  York 

2f«v  Jevsey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 


521 
667 
587 
1,297 
125 
637 


3,834 


8,002 
884 

3,728 
134 


1870. 


1875. 


I8TT. 


786  I 
736  ; 
614 
1.480 
136  I 
742  i 


980 
934 
810 
1,817 
179 
918 


4,494  i 


'I 


3,928 

1,136 

4,656 

197 


6,428 
1,611  I 
5,705  i 
272  ' 


907 
964 
872 
1,868 
201 
928 


6,725 

1,681 

6,928 

27S 
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1^0.  144.— NUMBER  of  MILES  of  RAILROAD,  &c.—Conduded, 

[From  Poor's  Railroad  Manual  for  1878.] 


Maryland  and  DUtrict  of  Colombia  . 
West  Virginia 

Middle  Statea 


Virginia 

Kentnclcy 

Korth  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

South  Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 


Southern  States. 


Ohio 

Michigan 

TTn^tami. , 

Illinois 

'Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Dakota  Territory 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Indian  Country 

Arkansas 

Texas 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Colorado 

Wy^oming  Territory 

tJtah  Territory 

Western  States  and  Territories. 

Nevada 


CaUfomia 

Oregon 

"Wafihington  Territory 

Pacific  States  and  Territories  . 


1$65. 


1870. 


446 
365  I 


671 
387 


1ST5. 


920 
615 


8,539  I      10,964         14,455 


1,407 

1,449 

567 

\on 

984 

1,178 

1,296 

1,492 

1,007 

1,139 

1.420 

1,845 

416 

446 

805 

1.157 

335 


990  I 

479  I 


1,608 
1,326 
1,356 
1,630 
1,335 
2,264 

484 
1,800 
1,018 

495 


9, 129  I   11, 192 


13,  316 


3,331 
941 
2,217 
3,157 
1,010 
213 


891 
925 


8,538 
1,638 
3,177 
4.823 
1,525 
1,092 
65 
2,683 
2,000 


38  I 
465  I 
122 

40 


256 
711 
705 
1,601 
157 
459 
257 


13, 350  I   24,  687 


4,461 

3.346 

3,963 

7,109 

2,566 

1,990 

275 

3,850 

2,905 

275 

740 

l,68i5 

1,167 

2,150 

807 

459 

506 


38,258 


214 
19 


925 
159 


233  ' 


1,677 


601 

1.503 

248 

110 


2,707 


RECAPITULATION. 


New  England  States 

Middle  States 

Southern  States 

Western  States  and  Territories. 
Pacific  States  and  Territories  .. 


Grand  total . 


3,834 

4.494 

6,638 

8,639 

10,964 

14.455  1 

9,129 

11,192 

13,316 

13,350 

24,687 

38,258 

233 

1,877 

2,707 

35,085 

52,914 

74,374 
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So.  145.— CAPITAL  ACCOUNT,   EARNINGS,   and  DR^IDENDS 
PAID,  from  1871  to  1877,  inclusive. 


'i 

K1RNIN68. 

MIlM 

Capitol  and   . 

Dividends 

TEAR. 

nindM  debt. 

Gross. 

Net. 

Prom 
fMKht. 

From 
passensren. 

paid. 

DoUara. 

DoUan. 

I>oUarB. 

DoHart, 

DoOara. 

DoUara. 

iffl.... 

44,614 

2, 664, 627, 645 

403, 320, 208 

141,746,404  ! 

294, 430,  322 

108, 898,  886 

56, 456,  681 

1^2-,.. 

57,323 

3, 159, 423,  057 

465,  241,  055 

165, 754,  373  , 

340,  931,  785 

132, 309, 270 

64, 418, 157 

1*73.... 

66,237 

3, 784, 543, 034 

526, 410, 935 

183,810,562  . 

389, 035,  508 

137, 384, 427 

67, 120, 709 

Ie74.... 

09,273 

4,  221, 763, 594 

520, 466,  016 

189,  570,  968 

379,  466, 935 

140, 999, 081 

67, 042, 942 

im.... 

71.750 

4,415,631,630  , 

503, 065. 505 

185, 506,  438  ' 

363,960,234 

139, 105, 271 

74, 294, 208 

>76.... 

73,508 

4,  468,  591, 935 

497, 257, 959 

186,452,752 

361, 137,  376 

136, 120,  583 

68, 039, 668 

1*77..-. 

74,112 

4. 568, 507, 248 

472, 909, 2r2 

170, 976, 697 

342,  859,  222 

130, 050, 050 

58, 556, 312 

yo.  146.— ESTIMATED  ANNUAL  PRODUCT,  ACREAGE,  TOTAL 
VALUE,  VALUE  per  BUSHEL,  YIELD  per  ACRE,  and  VALUE 
per  ACRE  of  the  CEREAL  CROPS  of  the  United  States,  from 
1868  to  1877,  inclusive. 

[From  the  ansnal  reports  of  tho  Department  of  Agrioaltare.] 
CORN. 


CALBICDAB  TEAR. 

Total  prodne- 
tlon. 

Total  area 
of  crop. 

Total  Talne 
of  crop. 

ATerage 

Talue  per 

bushel. 

Ajeraffe 

yield  per 

acre. 

A?eraffe 

▼aine  of 

yield  per 

acre. 

18« 

1689 

Buahda. 
906,927,000 
874,390,000 
1, 094, 955, 000 

Acrea. 
34,887,946 
37, 103, 945 
38. 646.  077 

DoUara. 
560,512,460 
658,532,700 
601,839,030 
478,975,900 
435,149,990 
447,183,090 
550,043,080 
555,445,830 
475, 491, 910 
480,643,400 

02.8 
75.3 
54.9 
4a9 
39.8 
4&0 
617 
49.0 
37.0 
35.8 

Buahda. 
9Su9 
93.5 
98.3 
99.1 
30.7 
93.8 
90.7 
99.4 
96.1 
96.6 

DoUara. 

16  39 

17  75 

H» 

15  57 

Wl 

991,898,000        34  001  177 

14  09 

1878 

1.099,719.000 
839,974,000 
850.148,500 
1,391,009,000 
1,983.897,000 
1.349,558,000 

35,596,836 
39.197,148 
41,036.918 
44,841.371 
49,033,364 
50, 309, 113 

19  94 

W73 

11  41 

1874 

13  40 

1875 

19  38 

1876 

9  69 

wn 

9  54 

ToUl 

10,689,595,500 

404,733.355 

5,959,116.090 

1,068,959.550 

40,  473, 335 

5885,211,602 

49.1 

96.4 

19  97 

"WHEAT. 


1868.. 
180.. 
WTO.. 
1871.. 
1879.. 
1873.. 
1874.. 
1875., 
1876.. 

len.. 


994,036,600 
900,146,900 
935,884.700 
930,799,400 
949, 907, 100 
981,954,700 
308,109,700 
999.136,000 
999.356,500 
364, 194, 146 


Tout 9.735,831,746 


Amuul  aToimse  . 


18, 460, 132 
19.181,004 
18.994,591 
19, 943, 893 
90,858,359 
99, 171, 676 
94, 967, 097 
96,381,519  I 
97, 097, 091  I 
96,977.548 


319, 195. 990 
944, 994, 190 
945, 865, 045 
990, 411, 890 
310, 180, 375 
393, 594, 805 
991, 107, 895 
994,580,090 
300, 959, 300 
394, 695, 779 


994,860.768  |  3.014,815.419 


973,583.174         99,486,076  •      301,481,541 


149.4 
94.1 
104.9 
19S.8 
194.0 
115.0 
94.4 
100.0 
103.7 
108.9 


110.9 

^ 


19.1 

ia5 

19.4 
11.5 
1L9 
19.7 
19.3 
ILO 
10.4 
13.9 


19.19 


iiGd  by 


17  99 
19  76 
19  94 
14  56 
14  67 

14  50 
11  66 
11  16 
10  86 

15  08 


13  40 
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No.  146.— CEREAL  CROPS  of  the  United  States,  &c.— Continued. 

RTE. 


CALENDAR  YBAE 


1868. 
1869.. 
1870. 
1871.. 
1879. 
1873.. 
1874.. 
1875., 
1876.. 
1877.. 


Total 

Annniil  average  . 


ToUl  prodnc-     Total  areft 
lion.  of  crop. 


BwiheU. 
93,504,600 
93,537.900 
15, 473, 600 
15, 365. 500 
14. 866. 600 
15, 143. 000 
14, 990, 900 
17. 733, 100 
90.374.600 
91, 170. 100 


180, 160. 300  j      13,  111, 


18, 016. 030 


OATa 


1666. 

1869. 

1670. 

1671. 

1679 

1873.. 

1874., 

1675., 

1676  . 

18n. 


Total 

Annual  average  . 


1868 

954,960,800 
986,334,000 
947. 2n.  400 
955,743,000 
971,747,000 
970,340,000 
940.369,000 
354, 317. 500 
390,884,000 
406,394,000 

9.665,736' 
9.461,441 
8,799,395 
8,365,809 
9,000,769  1 
9,751,700  , 
10.897,412 
11,915,075  ^ 
13.356,908  1 
19,636,146  j 

149,464,910 
137,347,900 
107,136.710 
103,570.030 
91.315,710 
101,175.750 
135,047,530 
139.499,930 
113,665.900 
116.661.550 

55.9 
47.6 
43.3 
40.1 
33.6 
37.4 
53.0 
36.5 
35.1 
99.9 

9&3 

3a4 

98.1 
30.5 

3ai 

97.7 
99.0 
99.7 
94.0 
31.6 

14  74 

1869 

14  51 

1870 '. 

1813 

1871 

13  S6 

1872 

10  14 

1873 

Itr 

1874 

1147 

X875 

10  86 

1876 

844 

1877 

OSS 

Total       

9, 910, 366, 700 

104.035.393 

1,168,105,990 

991, 036. 670 

10,  403, 539  , 

116. 810, 593 

4ai 

98.0 

lis 

BARLBT. 


93, 696, 100 
96,653,900 
96,995,400 
96, 718. 500 
96. 846. 400 
33.044.491 
33.552.500 
36,906,600 
38,710.500 
34, 441. 400 


306, 066, 091 


30, 606, 609 


937.498 
1, 035, 795 
1, 108, 934 
1, 177, 666 
1, 397, 083 
1,  .167. 106 
1,580,636 
1,769,903  I 
1.766,511 
1,614,651 


13, 785, 764 


99,809.931  I 
93,387,909  > 
93, 944,  584 
91, 511,  777 
19, 837,  773 
99,333,599  , 
99,963,769  ! 
99, 953, 063  I 
95, 735, 110  ; 
93, 036. 044 


130.9 
81.6 
84.5 
80i6 
73.8 
91.5 
99.1 
61.1 
66.4 
63.9 


953, 854, 508  I . 


1, 378, 576  I 


95. 385, 450  I 


83.9 


I 


34.4 

37.9 

93.7 

39.6 

19.9 

93.1 

90.6  i 

90.6 

91.9 

91.3 


92.9 
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Xo.  146,— CEREAL  CROPS  of  the  United  States,  S&a.— Concluded. 

BUCKWUXSAT. 


CAIEBIDAB  TEAR. 


\m 

\m 

1870 

\m\ 

W72 

18:3 

W74 

WT5 

ifflf 

wn 

ToUl 

Annual  average 


Total  proAnc- 

tlOD. 


ButheU, 

19,863,700 

17, 431. 100 
9,841,500 
8,328,700 
8, 133, 500 
7,837,700 
8, 016, 600 

10, 083, 100 
9,668,860 

10,177,000 


109, 380, 700 


10. 938, 070 


Total  are* 
of  crop. 


Total  value 
of  crop. 


ATerage  i  ATerage  iJ/JI?^? 
?altte  per  yield  per  /.SJ®  •'. 
bnHiiel.  I    acre,     f^l^^^ 


Aent. 
1, 113. 993 
1,038,693 
536,993 
413, 915 
448,497 
454, 153 
453,590 
575,530 
666,441 
649,933 


DoUart. 
SO,  814, 315 
15,814,265 
7,735,044 
6,900,388 
6, 747. 618 
6.388,043 
6, 477. 885 
7, 166, 967 
7, 031, 496 
6, 996, 810 


6,340,736  93,048,013 


634, 072 


9,904,801 


OenU. 
104.8 
90.7 
7a  4 
83.8 
82l9 
81.4 
80.8 
71.0  i 
72.6  I 
68.7 


84.1 


BuMhOt. 
17.8 
16.9 
1&3 
20.1 

lai 

17.2 
17.7 
17.5 
14.5 
15.6 


16.9 

ia3 

20.1 

lAl 

.    ".2 

17.7 

DoUan, 
18  68 

15  87 

14  38 

16  67 

15  04 
14  05 
14  31 
12  45 
10  53 
10  76 


17.3 


14  51 


RECAPITULATION. 


CALINDAB  TEAR. 

Total  produce 
tlon. 

■Bmftrff 

1, 450, 789, 000 

1,491,413,100 

1, 629. 097, 600 

1,  .'198. 776, 100 

1,664.331,600 

1,53a  899, 891 

1,454,180,900 

2,032,235,300 

1,962,621,600 

2.178.934,646 

Total  are* 
of  erop. 

Total  Talne  of 
crop. 

1W8 

Aorw. 
66,715^926 
69, 457, 762 
69,254,016 
65, 061, 951 
68,380,197 
74,112,137 
80,051,289 
86.863,178 
93,920.619 
93.150.288 

Dottart. 

1,110,500,583 

1,101,884,188 

997,423,018 

911, 845,  441 

874,594,459 

919, 217, 273 

,    1,015,530,570 

1, 030, 277, 099 

IW 

1^ 

im 

1874 

lim 

1874 

ItfTS 

1*76 

935,006,844 
1,035,570,478 

ItJTt 

Total 

16,931,401,037 

766,867,363 

9, 931, 851, 953 

Annnal  aTsrago 

1, 693, 140, 103 

76,686,736 

993,185,195 

yon.— The  following  are  takoi  a«  the  weights  per  bushel  of  the  variona  cereals  in  this  table : 
Cora,  96  pounds;  wheat,  60  pounds;  rje,  56  pounds;  oats,  32  pounds;  barley,  48  pounds;  buckwheat, 
4fi  pounds. 
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POTATO    AND    HAY    CROPS. 


No.  147.— ESTIMATED  ANNUAL  PRODUCT,  ACREAGE,  ami 
VALUE  of  the  POTATO  CROP  of  the  United  States,  from  18GS 
to  1877,  inchiaive. 


TEAR. 


[From  tlu«  Annual  Keports  of  the  Dcpartnicut  of  AgriciUtiire.J 
Afrfs. 


BnKhfU. 


1868 106,090,000 

1869 133,886,000 

1870 114,775.000 

1871 120,461,700 

1872 113,516,000 

1873 106,089,000 

1874 105.981,000 

1875 166,877,000 

1876 .' 124,827,000 

1877 170,092,000 

Total 1,262,594,700 

Average 126,259,470' 


1, 131,  552 
1. 222, 250 
1,  325, 119 
1,  220,  912 
1,:«1.331 
1, 295, 139 
1,  310, 041 
1,  510, 041 
1.  741,  983 
1, 792,  287 


ValHf. 

DoUan. 
84, 150, 040 
71, 651, 730 

82.608,500 

71,  s;w,  671 
68.  081,  120 
74,  774.  890 
71,  823.  330 
05. 019.  420 
83.  861. 390 
76.  240.  500 


Value  per 
bushel. 


79.3 
53.5 
72.0 
.')9.6 
59.9 
70,5 
67.7 
38.9 
65.5 
44.8 


Yield  per    Talie  per 
acre.  arre. 


ButheU. 
93.7 

109.5 
86.6 
98.6 
85.2 
81.9 
80.9 

110.5 
71.6 
94.9 


DMart. 
74  35 

5e  63 
62  38 

51  U 
57  73 
54(2 
43  05 
49  14 
42  54 


13,880,655  ,    750.110,681 


1,388,065  ;      7.'>,011.668 


59.4 


90.9  , 


No.  148— ESTIMATED  ANNUAL  PRODUCT,  ACREAGE,  and 
VALUE  of  the  HAY  CROP  of  the  United  States,  from  1868  to 
1877,  inclusive. 

^From  the  Annaal  Reporta  of  the  Departnirut  of  Agrioalture.J 


TBAB. 


Toas. 


1868 26,141,900 

1869 26,420,000 

1870.... • 24,525,000 

1871 22,239,400 

1872 23,812,800 

1873 25,085,100 

1874 24,133,900 

1875 ,  27,873,600 

1876 30,867,100 

1877 31.629,300 


AcFea. 


21,  541, 573 
18.  591, 281 
19, 861,  805 
19, 009,  052 
20, 318, 936 
21,894,084 
21, 769, 772 
23,507,964 
25,  282, 797 
25,  367, 708 


Yalnr. 

DoUan. 
351, 941, 930 
337,662,600 
338, 969, 680 
361, 717. 035 
845, 969, 079 
339, 895, 486 
331. 420, 738 
342, 203, 445 
300, 901.  252 
271,934.950  | 


Value  per 
ton. 


DoUart. 
16  33 

12  78 

13  82 
15  81 

14  52 
13  55 
13  73 
12  27 

9  74 
8  59 


Total 262, 728, 100       217, 144, 972   3, 312, 816,  595  I 


Average ,      26,272,810        21,714,497       331,261,659 


12  60 


Yield  per  |  Valie  p«r 
acre.      ■     acre. 


Tons. 
1.21 
1.42 
1.23 
1.17 
1.17 
1.14 
Lll 
L18 
1.22 
1.24 


DoOart. 

16  33 

1816 

17  06 

18  50 
17  02 
15  52 
15  22 
14  55 
1190 
10  ?2 


1.21 


15  25 
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No.  149.— ESTIMATED  rRODUOTIOX,  AREA,  and  VALUE  of  the 
TOBACCO  CROP  of  the  United  States,  from  1 8()8  to  1877,  inclusi  ve.a 


TEAR. 


Prodncl. 


Are*. 


Tftluett. 


PoundM.      , 

1868 402,000,000  j 

1^ 393,000,000  j 

1870 385,000,000  ' 

1871 426,000,000  ' 

im I  480,000,000 

1H73 506,000,000  ' 

im. 315,000,000  I 

IflD 522,000,000  ' 

\m 535,000,000  ' 

IfT! ..  580,000,000 


Aere^. 
536,000 
604,000 
575,000 
580,000 
584,600 
653,000 
500,000 
710.000 
733,000 
745,000 


DoUart. 
42,  612,  000 
41, 265, 000 

38,  500, 000 
41.  748,  000 
49,  920,  000 
41. 998, 000 
34,650,000 
41,  760, 000 

39,  590,  000 

40,  600, 000 


Yalne     Yield  ,  Vftlue 

Pfp_,  '  per  I  per 

pound.  Rcre.   acre. 


CenUt.   Pound*. 


10.6 
10.5 
10  \ 

9.8  ' 
10.4 

8.3 
11 

8 

7.4 

7 


750 
651 
669 
734 
821 
775 
630 
735 
730 
778 


Dollart. 
79  50 

68  32 
66  90 
71  96 
85  39 
64  32 

69  30 
bS  81 
54  01 
54  49 


a  Thifl  Atatemeut  is  the  result  of  orif^iiial  eHtiniat<>H  made  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Dodf^e,  from  annual  returns  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  of  the  compai'ative  condition  and  area  of  the  crop  and  price  of  pi'oduct; 
and  as  to  ({uantity  of  production,  mainlv  tram  the  utiicial  records  of  manufacture  and  exportation.  It  has 
IwTi  fiemonstrsti^  that  returns  of  pronuctioD  of  tobacco,  which  bears  a  heji%'y  tax,  are  uniformly  under- 
frtimates.  whether  census  returns  or  those  of  the  IVpartment  of  Agriculture,  a  fact  in  accord  with  the 
("ip'rienoe  of  all  governments  with  respect  to  voluntary  statistical  returns  of  ta.\ed  products.  The 
pnees  are  the  average  home  or  farm  value  of  leaf  tobacco. 

Xo.  150.— QUANTITY  of  COAL  PRODUCED  in  ea<;h  STATE  and 
TERRITORY  of  the  United  States,  during  the  Calendar  Years 
1869,  1876,  1877,  and  1878. 

[Weight  ex])resMed  in  tons  of  2,240  pounds,  f 


STATE  OR  TBBRITORT. 


AXTHRACITK. 


Peunsvlvania. 


HITL'MINOUB. 


I'ennsylvania . . 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Mar>iaDd 

MiiMouri 

West  Virginia . 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Kansas 

Oregon  

Mirbigan 

ralifomia 

Rhode  laland.. 

Alabama 

Nebraska 

Wyoming 

Washington . . . 

rtah 

Colorado 


TotAls. 


lN69.a 

Tern*. 
13, 866, 180      b 


7,798, 

2,629, 

2,527, 

1, 819, 

621, 

608, 

437, 

263, 

150, 

133, 

61. 


517 

563 

285 

824 

930  ! 

878 

870 

487  ' 

582 

418 


21, 150  ! 


11, 
1, 
56, 
17, 
5. 
4. 


000 

000 

425  : 

000 

844 

800  I 

500 


1876. 

« 

Tona, 
21,436.667 

11,  500,  000 

3,500,000 

3,500,000 

1,  835,  081 

900,000 

800.000 

950,000 

1,500.000 

650,000 

550,000 

90,000 

125.000 

200,000 

30,000 

600,000 

14,000 

100,000 

80,000 

500,000 

100,000 

45,000 

250,000 


31. 077, 994         49.  005. 748 


mi. 

Tom. 
b  23, 619, 911 

12, 500. 000 

3,500,000 

5.  250.  000 

1,  574,  339 

900,000 

1,000,000 

1,  000,  000 

1,500,000 

850,000 

750,000 

90,000 

200,000 

200,000 

30.000 

600,000 

14,000 

175.000 

50.000 

100,000 

150,000 

45.000 

300,000 


54, 308. 250 


1878. 


TofiM. 
17. 605, 262 

13,  500, 000 

3,500,000 

5.000,000 

1, 679, 822 

900.000 

1,000,000 

1. 000,  000 

1,600,000 

900.000 

375,000 

75,000 

300,000 

200,000 

30,000 

600,000 

•      14,000 

200,000 

75,000 

100,000 

150,000 

60,000 

367.000 


49. 130. 584 


a  The  stotistics  for  1860  are  derived  fh>m  the  Tnited  States  Censns.  The  stotistica  for  1876, 18n,  and 
1870  are  compiled  Arom  data  collected  and  estimates  made  by  Mr.  Frederick  E.  Saward,  Editor  of  the 
Coal  Trade  Joamal  of  New  York. 

6  Includes  3,000,000  tons  estimated  as  the  local  consumption.  The  amount  given  as  the  prodnotion 
of  anthracite  coal  for  1878  does  not  include  this  estimate. 

THBASrST  BBrARTMKNT, 

Bi'BEAU  OF  STATisncft,  May  1, 1879. 

JOSEPH  NIMMO,  Jr.,  ^]r> 
^'9'*    Chi^  qf  BureaJ,^ 
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46thCongbess,  )     HOUSE  OF  EEPKESENTATIYES.    (Ex.  Doc. 
1st  Session.       i  .  •     Xo.  4.   . 


VETO  OF  THE  ACT  TO  PROHIBIT  MILITARY  INTERFERENCE 

AT  ELECTIONS. 


MESSAGE 

FROM  THB 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


ASSIGNING 


Objeettans  to  the  approval  of  the  hill  of  the  House  {R,  R.  1382)  entitled  "An 
act  to  prohibit  military  interference  at  elections,'" 


May  12,  1879.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 
May  13,  li?79. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


7b  the  Hmise  of  Represent  at  ires : 

After  a  careful  confiicleration  of  the  hill  entitled  "An  act  to  prohihit 
niilitarj^  interference  at  elections,''  I  return  it  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative.s,  in  which  it  ori^nated,  with  the  following  objections  to  it» 
rtI)[>roval : 

In  the  communication  sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
29th  of  last  month,  returning  to  the  House  without  my  approval  the 
^)ill  entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
Anny  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  and  for  other  purposes," 
I  endeavored  to  show  by  quotations  from  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States  now  in  force,  and  by  a  brief  statement  of  facts  in  regard  to  recent 
elections  in  the  several  States,  that  no  additional  legislation  was  neces- 
sary to  prevent  interference  with  the  elections  by  the  military  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States.  The  fact  was  presented  in  that  communi- 
Crttiou  that  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  18, 1878,  in 
n^lation  to  the  employment  of  the  Army  as  a  posse  comitatus  or  other- 
wise, it  was  maintained  by  its  fnends  that  it  would  establish  a  vital 
and  fundamental  principle,  which  would  secure  to  the  people  protection 
ajcainst  a  standing  anny.  The  fact  was  also  referred  to  that,  since  the 
passage  of  this  act,  Congressional,  State,  and  municipal  elections  have 
been  held  throughout  the  Union,  and  that  in  no  instance  has  complaint 
been  made  of  the  presence  of  United  States  soldiers  at  the  i)oIIs. 

Holding  as  I  do  the  opinion  that  any  military  interfeJ:pkCl^by^Gic^QwC 
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at  the  polls  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutious,  and  would  tend 
to  destroy  the  freedom  of  elections,  and  sincerely  desiring  to  concur 
with  Congress  in  all  of  its  measures,  it  is  with  very  great  regret  that  1 
am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bill  before  me  i^  not  only  unneces- 
sary to  prevent  such  interference,  but  is  a  dangerous  departure  fitnu 
long-settled  and  important  Constitutional  principles. 

The  true  rule  as  to  the  employment  of  militarj'  force  at  the  elections 
is  not  doubtful.  No  intimidation  or  coercion  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
trol or  influence  citizens  in  the  exercise  of  their  right  to  vote,  whether' 
it  appears  in  the  shai>e  of  combinations  of  evil-disi)osed  persons,  or  of 
armed  boilies  of  the  militia  of  a  State,  or  of  the  military  force  of  the 
United  States. 

Tlie  elet^.tions  should  be  free  from  all  forcible  interference,  and,  as  (sir 
as  practicable,  from  all  apprehensions  of  such  interference.  No  soldiei-s, 
either  of  the  Union  or  of  tlie  State  militia,  should  be  present  at  the  poll^ 
to  take  the  place  or  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  ordinary  civil  police* 
foi-ce.  Tliere  has  been  and  will  be  no  violation  of  this  rule  under  orxleiis 
from  me  during  this  administration.  But  there  should  be  no  denial  of 
the  right  of  the  national  government  to  employ  its  military  force  ou 
any  day  aiul  at  any  place  in  case  such  employment  is  necessaiy  to  en- 
force the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  before  me  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  Ciiavied,  <fr,,  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  briug  to,  or  cmpUi.v  at,  any  \Am-r 
where  a  general  or  special  election  is  being  held  in  a  State,  any  part  of  the  Anny  or 
Navy  of  the  United  States,  unless  sneh  force  be  necessary  to  repel  the  anned  eneniii*^ 
of  the  United  States,  or  to  enforce  section  4,  article  4,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Unitnl 
States,  and  the  laws  made  in  pui-suance  thereof,  on  application  of  the  Legislature  *n 
executive  of  the  State  where  8uch  force  is  to  be  used ;  and  so  much  of  aU  laws  a^  i> 
inconsistent  herewith  is  hereby  repealed.- 

It  will  be  obser>-ed  that  the  bill  exempts  from  the  general  pixiliibition 
against  the  employment  of  military  force  at  the  polls  two  si)ecified  cast*s. 
These  excei)tions  recognize  and  concede  the  soundness  of  the  priucii>U' 
that  military  force  may  properly  and  constitutionally  be  used  at  the  phut* 
of  elections,  when  feuch  use  is  necessary  to  enforce  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws.  But  the  excepted  caues  leave  the  prohibition  so  extensive  and 
far-i'caching,  that  its  adoption  will  seriously  im[>air  the  efficiency  of  tie 
executi\'e  department  of  the  government. 

The  first  act  exiiressly  authorizing  the  use  of  military  power  to  exetMitc 
the  laws  was  passed  almost  as  early  as  the  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment under  the  Constitution,  and  was  ai>proved  by  President  Washing- 
ton May  2,  1792.    It  is  as  follows : 

Skc.  2.  And  he  it  further  en<ictedf  That  whenever  the  laws  of  the  United  8t4it€«  sh.iH 
be  opi>Oj'ed,  or  the  execution  thereof  obstructed,  in  any  State,  by  combiuatiuas  i«  o 
powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  oi*dinary  course  of  judicial  proceedingia,  or  by  lie 
poweiB  vested  in  the  marshals  by  this  act,  the  same  being  notitled  to  tlie  Pre^kident  o( 
the  United  States  by  an  associate  justice  or  the  district  jndge,  it  shall  be  lawful  foi 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  call  fbrth  tlie  militia  of  such  State  to  8iippn*^N 
such  combinations,  and  t<»  cause  the  laws  to  be  duly  exg^'^^|i|^  ^^)i^)|^4{(iiulitiii  of  a 
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8tatf  where  such  combination  may  liap]M;u  shall  refuse,  or  be  insuilicient  to  8U]>i»re88 
the  same,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President,  if  the  Lej^islature  of  the  United  States 
Ih*  not  iu  session,  to  call  forth  and  employ  such  numbers  of  the  militia  of  any  other 
State  or  Statfs  most  convenient  thereto  as  may  be  necessary;  and  the  use  of  milina, 
.H>  to  he  called  forth  may  be  continued,  if  necessary,  until  the  expiration  of  thirty 
(lays  after  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  session. 

In  1795  this  provisioi)  was  substantially  re-eiui4^ted  iu  a  law  which  re- 
l)ealed  the  act  of  1792.  In  1807  the  following:  act  became  the  law  by 
the  approval  of  President  Jefterson : 

That  in  all  cases  of  insurrection  or  obstruction  to  tlu'  hiws,  either  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  individual  State  or  Territory,  where  it  is  lawful  for  the  President  of 
tbe  United  States  to  call  forth  the  militia  for  the  ]mrpo8e  of  suppressing  such  insur- 
rvction,  or  of  causing  the  laws  to  be  duly  exwuted,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him  to  employ, 
t'ur  the  same  purposes,  such  ))art  of  the  bind  or  naval  force  of  the  United  States  as 
>ha]l  be  judged  necessary,  having  tii-st  obsiTved  all  tlu'  prerequisites  of  the  law  in  that 
rt'si»ect. 

By  this  act  it  will  be  seen  that  the  scoi)e  of  the  law  of  1795  was  ex- 
tended so  as  to  authorize  the  national  goveniineut  to  use  not  only  the 
militia  but  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States  in  "causing  the 
laws  to  be  duly  executed.'' 

The  iuiix)rtant  provision  of  the  acts  of  1792, 1795,  and  1807,  moditied 
iu  its  terms  from  time  to  time  to  adapt  it  to  the  existing  emergency,  re- 
mained in  force  until,  by  an  act  approved  by  President  Lincoln,  July 
2J^  ISGl,  it  was  re-enacted  substantially  in  the  same  language  in  which 
it  Is  now  found  in  the  Re\i8ed  Statutes,  viz : 

Sec.  5298.  Whenever,  by  reason  of  unlawful  obstruetious,  eombiuatious,  or  assem- 
blages of  i>ersouSy  or  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  it  shall  become  impracticable,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President,  to  enforce,  by 
theonlinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  within  any 
State  or  Territory,  it  shaU  be  lawful  for  the  President  to  call  forth  the  militia  of  any 
or  all  the  States,  and  to  employ  such  parts  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United 
•States  as  he  may  deem  ueces8ar>'  to  enforce  the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
I'liitetl  States,  or  to  suppress  such  rebellion,  in  whatever  State  or  Territory  thereof 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  may  be  forcibly  opposed,  or  the  execution  thereof  forci- 
bly obstrncte<l. 

This  ancient  and  fundamental  law  has  been  in  force  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  government.  It  is  now  proposed  to  abrogate  it  on  certain 
<lay8  and  at  certain  places.  In  my  judgment  no  fact  has  been  produced 
which  tends  to  show  that  it  ought  to  be  repealed  or  suspended  for  a 
single  hour  at  any  place  in  any  of  tbe  States  or  Territories  of  the  Union. 
All  the  teachings  of  experience  in  the  course  of  our  history  are  in  favor 
of  siistaiiung  its  efficiency  uuimpaii-ed.  On  every  occasion  when  the 
j^npremacy  of  the  Constitution  has  been  resisted,  and  the  peri)etuity  of 
our  institutions  imi)eriled,  the  principle  of  this  statute,  enacted  by  the 
fathers,  has  enabled  the  government  of  the  Union  to  maintain  its  au- 
thority and  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  nation. 

At  the  most  critical  periods  of  our  history,  my  predecessors  in  the  ex- 
e<utive office  have  relied  on  this  great  principle.    It  ^^iz^j^yt^iiftjigtoie 
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ciple  that  PrevSident  Washington  suppressed  the  whisky  rebellion  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1794. 

hi  180(5,  on  the  same  principle,  President  Jett'erson  broke  up  the  Burr 
conspiracy  by  issuing  "orders  for  the  eniploynieiit  of  such  force  eitlior 
of  the  regulars  or  of  the  militia,  and  by  such  proceedings  of  the  civil 
a.uthorities,  •  •  •  as  might  enable  them  to* suppress  etFectaally  the 
further  progress  of  the  enter]>rise."  .  And  it  was  under  the  same  author- 
ity that  President  Jackson  crushed  nullification  in  South  Carolina,  and 
that  President  Lincoln  issued  his  call  for  trooi>s  to  save  the  Union  in 
1861.  On  numerous  other  occasions  of  less  significance,  under  probably 
every  administration,  and  certainly  under  the  present,  this  power  has 
been  usefully  exerted  to  enforce  the  laws,  without  objection  by  any  party 
in  the  ex)untry,  and  almost  without  attracting  public  attention. 

The  great  elementary  Constitutional  principle  which  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  original  statute  of  1792,  and  which  has  been  its  esseni»e  in 
the  various  forms  it  has  assumed  since  its  first  adoption,  is  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  tlie  United  States  jwssesses  under  the  Constitution,  in  full 
measure,  the  power  of  self-protection  by  its  own  agencies,  altogether 
independent  of  State  authority,  and,  if  need  l>e,  against  the  hostility  of 
State  governments.  It  should  remain  embodied  in  our  statutes  unim- 
paired, as  it  has  been  from  the  very  origin  of  the  goveniment.  It  should 
be  regarded  as  hardly  less  valuable  or  less  saereil  than  a  provision  of 
the  Constitution  itself. 

There  are  many  other  important  statutes  containing  provisions  that 
are  liable  to  be  suspended  or  annulled  at  the  times  and  pla<5es  of  hold- 
ing elections,  if  the  bill  before  me  should  become  a  law.  I  do  not  un- 
dertake to  furnish  a  list  of  them.  Many  of  them — perhaps  the  most  of 
them — have  been  set  forth  in  the  debates  on  this  measure.  They  relate^ 
to  extradition,  to  crimes  against  the  election  laws,  to  quarantine  regula- 
tions, to  neutrality,  to  Indian  reservations,  to  the  civil  rights  of  citizens, 
and  to  other  subjects.  In  regard  to  them  all,  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
the  meaning  and  effect  of  this  bill  is  to  take  fi'om  the  general  govern- 
ment an  inipor.tant  part  of  its  ])ower  to  enforce  the  laws. 

Another  grave  objection  to  the  bill  is  its  discrimination  in  favor  of  the 
State  and  against  the  national  authority.  The  ])resence  or  employment 
of  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States  is  lawfiil  under  the  terms  of 
this  bill  at  the  place  where  an  election  is  being  held  in  a  State  to  uphold 
the  authority  of  a  State  government  then  and  there  in  need  of  such 
military  inti^rvention,  but  unlawful  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  then  and  there  in  need  of  such  military 
intervention.  Under  this  bill  the  presence  or  employment  of  the  Array 
or  Xavy  of  the  United  States  would  be  lawful  and  might  be  necessary 
to  maintain  the  conduct  of  a  State  ele<*tion  against  the  domestic  vio- 
lence that  would  overthrow  it,  but  would  be  unlawful  to  maintain  the 
conduct  of  a  national  election  against  the  same  locjil  violence  that  wouhl 
overthrow  it.    This  discrimination  has  never  been  attempted  in  any  pre- 
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vioiis  lejrislation  by  Congress,  and  is  no  more  compatible  with  sound 
priuciples  of  the  Constitution  or  the  necessary  maxims  and  methods  of 
our  system  of  government  on  occasions  of  elections  than  at  otlier  times, 
lu  tlie  early  legislation  of  1792  and  of  1795,  by  which  the  militia  of  the 
States  wa.s  the  only  military  power  resorted  to  for  the  executiou  of  the 
Constitutional  powers  iu  support  of  State  or  national  authority,  both 
functions  of  the  Government  were  put  upon  the  same  footing.  By  the 
act  of  1807  the  employment  of  the  Army  and  Navy  was  authorized  for 
the  performance  of  both  Constitutional  duties  in  the  same  terms. 

In  all  later  statutes  on  the  same  subject-matter  the  same  measure  of 
autliurit}'  to  the  government  has  been  accorded  for  the  performance  of 
lK)tli  these  duties.  No  precedent  has  been  found  in  any  previous  legis- 
lation, and  no  sufficient  reason  has  been  given  for  the  discrimination  in 
favor  of  the  State  and  against  the  national  authority  which  this  bill 
contains. 

Under  the  sweeping  terms  of  the  bill  the  national  government  js 
tflectually  shut  out  from  the  exercise  of  the  right  and  from  the  dis- 
charge of  the  imperative  duty  to  use  its  whole  executive  power  when- 
ever and  wherever  recpiired  for  tlie  enforcement  of  its  laws  at  tlie  places 
aiul  times  when  and  where  its  elections  are  held.  The  employment  of 
its  organized  armed  forces  for  any  such  purpose  would  be  an  ottense 
a^Minst  the  law  unless  called  for  by,  and,  therefore,  upon  permission  of, 
the  authorities  of  the  State  in  which  the  occasion  arises.  What  is  this 
hut  the  substitution  of  the  discretion  of  the  State  governments  for  the 
liiscretion  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  performance 
<>f  its  own  duties  f  In  my  judgment  this  is  an  abandonment  of  its  obli- 
;'ati()ns  by  the  national  government;  a  subordination  of  national 
authority  and  an  intrusion  of  State  supervision  over  national  duties 
which  amounts,  in  s])irit  and  tendency,  to  State  supremacy. 
I  Though  I  believe  that  the  existing  statutes  are  abundantly  adequate 
to  completely  prevent  military  interference  with  the  elections  in  the 
Hiise  in  which  the  phrase  is  used  in  the  title  of  this  bill  and  is  employed 
hy  the  i>eople  of  this  country,  I  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  concurring  in 
any  additional  legislation  limited  to  that  object  which  does  not  inter- 
Wnv  with  the  indisi>ensable  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  government 
uiulcr  the  Constitution  and  laws. 

KUTHEHFOKD  B.  HAYEP. 
H.  Ex.  4 2 
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REPOETS  FEOM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSULS 


IN  THE 

SEVERAL  COUNTRIES  OF  EUROPE 

ON  THE 

RATES  OF  WAGES;  COST  OF  LIVING  TO  THE  LABORERS;  PAST  AND 

PRESENT  RATES;  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  TRADE;  BUSINESS 

HABITS,    AND   SYSTEMS;   A^IOL'NT    OF   PAPER   MONEY 

IN  CIRCULATION,  AND  ITS  RELATIVE  VALUE  TO 

GOLD  AND  SILVER;  FOR  THE  SEVERAL 

CONSULAR  DISTRICTS, 

IN  RESPONSE  TO 

A  CIRCULAR  PROM  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  REQUESTING 
INFORMATION  UPON  THESE  SUBJECTS; 

TOGETHER  WITH 

A  T.K'ri'MR  FBOH  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  TRANSMITTING  THESE  SEFOBTS  TO 
THE  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 
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STATE  OF  LABOR  IN  EUROPE. 


LETTER 

FROM 

THE   SECRETARY   OF   STATE, 


TRANSMITTING 


Reports  from  United  States  consuls  in  relation  to  the  state  of  labor  in 

Europe. 


Mat  20,  1879. — ^Referred  to  the  Committue  on  Education  and  Labor  and  ordered  to 

be  printed. 


Department  of  State, 
Washington^  May  17, 1879. 

Sm :  In  compliance  with  section  208  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  I  have 
the  honor  to  sabmit  herewith  reports  from  the  consuls  of  the  United 
States  in  Europe  on  labor  and  labor  statistics  in  their  several  districts, 
covering  the  following  principal  subjects :  Eates  of  wages;  cost  of  living 
to  the  laborers;  past  and  present  rates  compared;  present  condition  of 
trade;  business  habits  and  systems;  character  of  paper  money,  the 
amount  in  circulation,  and  the  relative  value  of  paper  money  and  coin 
to  each  other. 

These  reports  are  in  response  to  a  labor  circular — a  copy  of  which  will 
be  found  immediately  preceding  said  reports  in  this  volume — ^issued  by 
this  Department  under  date  of  April  11, 1878. 

These  rejiorts,  covering,  as  they  do,  the  labor  question  in  all  its 
aspects,  in  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  Wales,  Italy,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Switzerland  ^which,  with 
the  United  States,  may  be  said  to  comprise  the  world  of  eaucated  and 
progressive  labor),  embrace  so  vast  and  interesting  a  field  of  investiga- 
tion, that,  in  order  to  exhibit  as  directly  as  possible  the  salient  i>oint8 
relating  to  the  several  districts,  I  have  arranged  them  into  national 
groups,  thereby  presenting  a  compact  yet  comprehensive  view  of  the 
present  state  of  labor  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  comparison  between  labor  in  those  countries  and  in  the 
United  States.  Digitized  by  ^^oog le 
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To  save  repetition  as  much  as  possible,  I  may  say  that  a  pernsal  of 
the  consular  reports  herewith  submitted  forces  the  painful  impression 
upon  the  mind  that  low  wageh,  enforced  idleness,  dear  and  scanty  food, 
make  the  laborer's  life,  in  a  majority  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  a  con- 
tinual struggle  with  absolute  want. 

No  American  laborer  or  capitalist  can  read  these  reports  without  a 
feeling  of  the  utmost  commiseratiou  for  the  toiling  millions  of  Europe, 
and  of  heartfelt  pride  in,  and  appreciation  of  the  blessings  which  Heaven, 
through  a  free  government,  has  vouchsafed  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

BELGIUM. 

Taking  areas  and  populations  into  consideration,  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
other  country  in  Europe  whose  labor  statistics  present  so  condens^  a 
field  for  investigation,  or  whose  workingmen  have  so  clearly  accepted 
their  situation — putting  their  patient  industry,  and  even  continuity, 
against  the  almost  limitless  capital  and  capacity,  but  less  reliable  labor, 
of  their  more  powerful  neighbors — as  those  of  Belgium. 

Contentment  among  her  working  jieople,  a  fixed  principle  of  living 
within  their  means,  and  a  feeling  of  reciprocity  between  the  employer  and 
the  employ^,  have  made  Belgium  an  important  power  in  the  comraewial 
and  manufacturing  world.  Perhaps  necessity  comi^els  this  mutual  un- 
derstanding, for  it  is  only  thereby  that  Belgian  manufacturers  are 
enabled  to  compete  with  English.  French,  and  German  manufacturers 
in  foreign  markets,  and  give  employment  to  their  workingmen.  A  few 
years  of  misunderstandings  between  capitalists  and  laborers,  such  as 
periodically  convulse  England,  would  paralyze  Belgium  and  ruin  Iwth 
employers  and  employes.  Therefore,  the  gn^at  wisdom  displayed  by  the 
Belgian  workingmen  in  accepting  their  peculiar  situation  is  worthy  of 
the  highest  commendation;  whether  this  has  been  learned  of  neces- 
sity or  whether  it  has  been  reached  through  a  more  patriotic  channel, 
is  of  minor  consesquence. 

Such  is  the  reciprocity  of  feeling  between  capitalist  and  laborer,  that 
manufactories  or  workshops  are  scarcely  ever  closed ;  the  employers,  in 
the  dullest  of  times,  preferring  to  run  them  even  at  a  loss,  rather  than 
throw  their  employes  out  of  work;  and  the  latter,  under  such  circum- 
stances, cheerfully  complying  with  a  reduction  in  hours  and  wages, 
cutting  down  theiV  already  bare  necessaries  of  life  to  tide  over  the  dark 
hour,  confident  that  when  better  times  return  their  fiill  time  and  wages 
will  be  again  restored. 

It  must  not  be  understood  from  this  pleasing  i>icture  that  the  working 
people  of  Belgium  are  better  off  than  their  neighbors.  On  the  contrary, 
their  lives  are  continual  struggles  for  meager  subsistence,  and  nothing 
but  that  spirit  of  patience,  kindness,  and  fortitude,  which  enables  them 
to  practice  the  severest  economy,  makes  it  i>ossible  for  them  to  subsist 
themselves  and  supply  the  necessaries  of  life  to  their  families.  At  tiie 
very  best,  the  lot  of  the  workingmen  of  Belgium  is  hard  and  unremitting 
toil^  an  unceasing  battle  with  most  adverse  circumstances,  but  it  would 
be  immeasurably  worse  were  they  to  resort  to  strikes  and  violence  to 
better  their  condition;  indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  reciprocal  feeling 
which  unites  laborer  and  capitalist,  Belgium  would  be  scarcely  known 
as  a  commercial  or  manufacturing  country. 

Rates  of  wages, — ^That  yon  may  be  enabled  to  compare  the  rates  of 
wages  in  Belgium  with  the  rates  in  the  United  States,  I  herewith  give 
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ft  iifit  of  (rages  paid  certain  trades  in  Brussels  and  the  rates  paid  to 
similar  trades  in  Few  York  and  Chicago :  • 

Wtekly  icagcs  paid  in  Belgium  and  in  the  United  States, 


Occnpatioiw. 

BmsseU. 

Kew  York. 

Chicago. 

BnUding  trades: 

BricUavers 

16  00 
600 
5  40 
5  40 

4  20 

5  40 
600 
440 
440 
480 
480 
4  80 
3  00 

$12  00  to  $15  00 
12  OOto  18  00 
9  OOto   12  00 
10  00  to  14  00 
10  OOto  16  00 
10  OOto   15  00 
12  OOto   18  00 
10  00  to   14  00 

5  OOto     8  00 
9  OOto  13  00 

12  OOto   15  00 
10  OOto   14  00 

6  OOto     9  00 

$6  00to$:0  50 
12  OOto  15  00 

Mtm?ii8*^ 

Carpentera  and  joinen 

7  50  to  12  00 

Gas-fitters 

10  OOto   12  00 

P&iTlt«rff . ...              

6  OOto  12  00 

Plasterers 

9  OOto   15  00 

Plumbers 

13  OOto  21  00 

BUcksmiths 

9  OOto   12  00 

Bakers 

8  OOto   12  00 

CAh(n^t-qifrk«T«     

9  00  to   15  00 

Saddlers  and  harness-makers 

6  00  to   12  00 

Tliwmiths 

Laborers 

9  00  to  12  00 
5  50  to     9  00 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  statement  that  the  mechanics  of  Brus- 
sels do  not  receive  anything  like  one-half  the  wages  received  by  the 
mechanics  of  l^ew  York  and  Chicago. 

To  enable  you  to  carry  the  comparison  further,  let  me  submit  a  state- 
ment showing  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  both  countries.  I 
regret  that  the  Belgian  reports  do  not  enable  me  to  present  as  extended 
a  fist  of  articles  as  might  be  desirable,  but  the  few  articles  given  will 
enable  you  to  apply  the  comparative  rule  to  those  not  given : 

Prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  Belgium  and  in  the  United  States, 


Articles. 

Brussels,  j  Now  York. 

1 

Chicago. 

Bread 

Beef 

I>er  pound.. 

Cents. 

4  to    5 
16  to  20 
16  to  20 
16  to  20 
16  to  20 
20 
20  to  50 
20  to  25 
30  to  40 
15  to  20 

(knts. 
4i 

8  to  16 

8  to  24 

9  to  16 
8  to  10 

10  to  12 
25  to82 
12  to  15 
20  to  30 
8  to  10 

CfrnU. 

5 
4tol2i 
6  to  15 

Veal 

do    . 

Kntton 

Pork 

do 

do 

5  to  15 
4  to  12 

Laid 

do    

G  to  10 

B-tton 

Cheese 

Colfee 

Sogar .. 

do 

do 

^ do 

do 

16  to  40 
5  to  16 

15  to  40 
7  to  11 

The  foregoing  statements  show  that  while  the  Belgian  workingman 
does  not  receive  one-half  the  wages  of  the  American  workingman,  the 
former  pays  more  for  the  necessaries  of  life  than  the  latter. 

According  to  the  report  from  Brussels,  it  apx)ears  that  while  the  rates 
of  wages  in  the  mechanical  industries  have  fallen  off  25  per  cent,  during 
the  last  seven  years,  agricultural  wages  have  been  steadily  on  the  in- 
crease. This  has  been  due  to  the  great  development  in  manufactures, 
and  to  that  desire,  which  seems  to  pervade  all  peoples  more  or  less,  fbr 
the  excitement  of  cit3'  life,  which  continually  draws  off  agricidtural 
labor. 

The  consul  at  Ohent  gives  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  agricultural 
laborers  as  from  17  to  20  cents  per  day  to  men,  and  from  15  to  17  cents 

'  For  an  explanation  aB  to  the  sonroee  of  information  which  haft  enabled  th^  fysa^ 
tATj  to  give  toe  rates  of  wages  and  prices  of  the  necessari^  of  life  in  New  York  and 
Chi(Mt>  in  the  coinparative  forms  in  which  they  are  used  throughout  this  letter,  see 
introduction  to  Appendix. 
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per  day  to  women,  and  their  food.  When  hired  as  8er\^ant8,  with  food 
and  lodging,  they  are  paid  $1.75  to  $2  per  month. 

The  consul  at  Brussels  notes,  as  a  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of 
agricultural  laborers,  that  a  man  who  is  willing  to  remain  upon  strictly 
agricultural  lands  will  receive  firom  40  to  60  cents  per  day,  without  food. 
A  comparison  of  the  foregoing  rates  with  those  paid  to  agricultural 
laborers  in  the  United  States  will  result  even  more  favorably  to  the 
latter  than  in  the  case  of  mechanics. 

Habits  of  the  workinginen. — ^The  consul  at  Ghent  writes  as  follo\?9 
concerning  the  habits  of  the  workingmen  in  his  district : 

About  80,000  of  this  population  (Ghent)  are  work  people  employed  in  the  TariouB 
manufactories  situated  here.  The  habits  and  customs  of  this  large  number  of  work 
people  are  particularly  noticeable  for  frugality,  exemplary  behavior  toward  their 
«mployer8  ond  toward  each  other,  and  their  strict  attention  to  business.  Druukeneas 
is  almost  entirely  unknown  among  them,  and,  according  to  the  police  reports,  charges 
Against  them  for  crimes  are  very  rare. 

Paper  money. — The  paper  money  in  circulated  in  Belgium  is  confined 
to  notes  of  issue  of  the  National  Bank,  and  is  regulated  by  the  law  of 
1850,  which  created  the  bank,  and  caused  the  withdrawal  of  all  other 
circulating  notes. 

For  a  full  explanation  of  the  monetary  sj-stem  of  Belgium,  I  refer 
you  to  Consul  Wilson's  very  interesting  report  thereon.  It  may  be  here 
said,  however,  that  the  entire  note  circulation  of  the  National  Bank 
must  be  represented  by  securities  which  can  be  readily  converted  into 
money,  and  that  the  bank  is  required  to  keep  an  amount  of  coin  in  its 
vaults  equal  to  one-third  of  its  note  circulation. 

The  notes  of  this  bank  are  received  by  the  Government  for  debt«  due 
the  state,  and  they  are  legal  tender  for  all  private  debts,  although  they 
have  no  forced  currency  further  than  that  they  receive  fiom  the  forego- 
ing facts. 

The  amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1877  was  342,108,340  francs  ($66,000,000),  in  denominations  of  20.  50, 100, 
500,  and  1,000  franc  notes.  The  bank-note  circulation  of  Belgium  is 
estimated  at  661  francs  to  each  inhabitiint. 

According  to  the  tabulated  statements  accompanying  the  report  from 
the  consul  at  Brussels,  the  total  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  of  the  Belgian 
mints,  from  1832  to  1878,  deducting  that  which  has  been  demonetized, 
was  as  follows :  Gold,  522,442,520  francs )  silver,  527,678,210  francs ;  but 
no  correct  estimate  can  be  arrived  at  as  to  how  much  of  this  there  is  in 
circulation  in  the  country,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Belgian  coins  circu- 
late in  all  the  countries  forming  tlie  Latin  Union,  viz :  Belgium,  France, 
Italy,  and  Switzerland. 

Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  peculiar  fact  noted  by  Consul 
Wilson,  which  is,  that  during  the  years  1874  and  1875  over  12,992,611 
francs'  value  of  United  States  gold  coin  was  demonetized  and  converted 
at  the  mint  at  Brussels  into  Belgian  coin.  How  much  of  our  money 
was  thus  converted  into  Belgian  money  previous  to  1874  the  coubuI  had 
no  means  of  knowing ;  how  much,  if  any,  has  been  so  converted  ainoe 
1875  thjB  consul  does  not  say. 

DENMARK. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  consul  at  Copenhagen,  the  present 
rates  of  wa^es  throughout  Denmark  are  from  10  to  15  per  cent  less  than 
they  were  m  1872,  while  the  cost  of  living  is  somewhat  higher.     Agri* 
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cultural  laborers  are  paid  as  follows,  computing  the  daily  wages  and 
averaging  summer  and  winter : 

Men,  without  board  or  lodging,  per  week $1  85 

Men,  with  boanl  and  lodging,  per  week 1  00 

W^omcn,  without  board  or  lodging,  per  week 1  25 

Women,  with  board  and  lodging,  per  week 72 

Women  house-servants,  per  year 19  00 

Small  as  are  these  rates,  they  must  be  the  maximum,  for  the  consul 
says  that,  "  as  a  general  rule,  farm  hands  are  employed  at  from  $2.16  to 
$2.70  per  month,  with  board  and  lodging."  This  would  give  an  average 
of  only  about  $31  per  annum  as  the  wages  of  agricultural  laborers. 

The  wages  paid  to  the  several  trades  in  Copenhagen  and  the  rates 
paid  to  similar  trades  in  i^ew  York  and  Chicago  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

Weeklif  wages  in  Cktpenhagenj  New  Tarkf  and  Chicago, 


Occupations. 


Chicago. 


Bnilding  trades : 

Ma«ons 

Carpenters  and  joiners.. 

Painters 

Blacksmiths. 

Bakers 

Bookbinders 

Sboemakcrs 

Butchers 

Coopers  

Coppersmiths 

Cutlers 

Horseshoers 

Millwrights 

Printers 

Saddlers  and  hamess-makerB 

sittilmakers 

Tmsmitbs 

Tailors 

Brassfonnders 


$4  45 
4  25 

4  15 

3  90 

4  25 
3  72 

3  80 

4  50 
4  10 
3  85 
3  85 

3  85 

4  00 
4  62 
3  85 
485 

3  90 

4  10 
4  20 


»12  00  to  $18  00 
9  OOto  12  00 
10  OOto  16  00 
10  00t4>  14  00 
5  OOto  8  00 
I  12  00  to  18  00 
12  OOto  18  00 


8  00  to  12  00 

12  OOto  16  00 

12  OOto  15  00 

10  00  to  13  00 

12  00  to  18  00 

10  OOto  15  00 

8  OOto  18  00 

12  OOto  15  00 

12  OOto  18  00 

10  OOto  14  00 

10  00  to  18  00 

10  00  to  14  00 


$12  00  to  $15  00 

7  50to  12  00 
6  OOto  12  00 
9  OOto  12  00 

8  OOto  12  00 

9  OOto  20  00 
9  00  to  18  00 

12  OOto  18  00 
6  OOto  15  00 
15  OOto  21  00 


15  OOto 
12  OOto 
12  OOto 
600  to 
12  OOto 
900  to 
6  OOto 
8  OOto 


21  00 
2100 
18  00 
12  00 
15  00 
12  00 
18  00 
15  00 


The  general  complaint — running  through  all  these  labor  reports— of 
commercial  and  trade  depression,  and  consequent  <^hard  times,"  is  par- 
ticularly emphasized  by  Consul  Eyder  in  regard  to  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  Denmark.  The  consul  enters  at  some  length  into  the  discus- 
sion of  what  he  considers  the  causes  of  the  depression  and  the  necessary 
remedies  for  the  prevalent  e\il8.  The  disease  being,  however,  universal, 
it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  remedies  therefor  must  be  also  uni- 
versal, and  that  the  restoration  of  commerce  and  labor  to  their  former 
healthy  condition  must  begin  with  the  larger  nations  and  flow  outward 
to  the  branches,  not  from  the  branches  to  the  trunk. 

Paper  money, — ^The  National  Bank  of  Copenhagen  is  the  only  bank 
permitted  to  issue  paper  money  in  Denmark.  The  notes  of  this  bank 
are  redeemable  in  gold  coin,  that  being  the  legal  tender;  silver  being 
legal  tender  only  to  the  amount  of  $5.30. 

The  amount  of  National  Bank  notes  in  circulation  on  the  30th  of  April. 
1878,  was  about  $17,000,000.  The  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and 
bullion  held  by  the  bank,  on  the  same  date,  for  the  security  and  redemp- 
tion of  said  notes,  was  about  $9,500,000.  The  amount  of  gold  coin  in 
circulation  in  the  countiy,  includmg  that  held  by  the  Natioijal  Bank,  is 
calculated  at  about  $8,000,000;  silver  coin,  $4,300,000;  and  copper  coin, 
$134,000. 

According  to  treaty  stipulations,  the  coins  of  Denmark  and  Sweden- 
Norway  circulate  in  aJl  three  countries  as  legal  tende^sitized  by^^OOgl(:: 
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FBANOE. 

There  is  no  country  in  Europe  whose  labor  habits  and  systems  are 
more  worthy  of  careful  investigation  than  are  those  of  France. 

The  French  working  people  have,  more  tmly  than  any  other  working 
people,  illustrated  that  commendable  phase  of  political  economy— get- 
ting the  greatest  jiossible  result  out  of  the  most  limited  means.  They 
look  squarely  and  sensibly  at  their  capital,  and  then  limit  their  require- 
ments within  that  capital ;  make  the  most  and  best  of  their  lot,  and  fling  a 
halo  of  sentiment  about  their  lives  of  toil.  For  these  reasons  the  work 
people  of  France,  with  as  little  remuneration  and  as  scanty  fare  as  those 
of  almost  any  other  country — ^much  less  than  many  of  their  neighbors^ 
are  the  happiest  and  most  contented  labor  population  in  Europe. 

Rates  of  wages. — Although  the  reports  herewith  submitted  may  not 
afford  in  all  cases  an  exactly  coiTCct  view  of  the  wages  prevailing 
throughout  France,  in  other  respects — customs  and  habits  of  the  people 
and  their  modes  of  living — ^they  will  be  found  full  and  interesting.  In 
regard  to  agriculture — ^the  greatest  industry  in  France,  comprising 
10,000,000  land-owners,  over  18,000,000  large  and  small  of  the  popula- 
tion being  engaged  therein — ^the  average  rate  of  wages  is  computed 
from  the  reports  from  Bordeaux,  La  EocheUe,  Lyons,  Nice,  and  St. 
Etienne.  The  highest  rates  in  any  of  these  five  i'eix)rts  are  quoted  for 
Bordeaux  and  La  liochdle,  viz,  $3.60  per  we«k  for  men,  without  board 
or  lodging;  and  the  lowest  from  Lyons,  $1.75  per  week,  without  tioaid 
or  lodging. 

The  district  of  the  Seine  is  not  included  in  the  rates  hei-e  given,  the 
agriculturists  therein  being  engaged  principally  in  market-forming  for 
Paris.  For  this  reason  the  agricultural  wages  given  in  the  report  of 
the  consul-general  are  exceptionally  high,  and  if  given  with  the  five 
other  reports  would  result  in  showing  an  unfair  average. 

The  veekly  wages,  therefore,  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  throughout 
France  may  be  set  down  as  follows: 

Men,  without  board  or  lodging. |3  15 

Meu»  with  board  and  lodging 1  36 

Women,  without  board  or  lodging 1  10 

There  is  scarcely  any  necessity  for  saying  that  the  French  farm  la- 
borer must  practice  the  closest  economy  to  enable  him  to  support  him- 
self and  family  on  the  foregoing  wages.  Not  only  does  he  do  this,  but 
in  many  cases  he  saves  enough  to  work  himself  into  independent  pro- 
prietorship in  the  land.  How  this  is  accomplished  must  be  a  matter  of 
such  general  interest  as  to  excuse  a  somewhat  detailed  account  thereof. 

The  consul  at  Bordeaux,  department  of  the  Gironde,  writes : 

The  farm  laborers  are  frequently  economical  to  avariciouRuess,  and  many  of  them, 
in  the  course  of  time,  become  quite  wealthy  proprietors. 

The  consul  at  La  Bochelle,  where  the  French  peasant  still  preserves 
his  primitive  manners  and  rural  virtues,  says : 

Upon  these  wages  the  agricultural  laborer  not  only  supports  himself  and  family,  but 
sayes  money.    The  steady  increase  of  wealth  and  prosperity  in  the  rural  districts  of 


this  portion  of  France  is  a  matter  of  general  congratulation  among  the  people  them- 
selves. The  country  is  free  from  tramps.  The  laborer  thrown  out  of  employment,  yet 
always  willing  to  work,  at  once  starts  out,  with  his  loaf  of  bread  under  his  arm  and 


his  gourd  of  sour  wine  swung  over  his  shoulder,  confident  of  finding  employmen 
promptly. 

The  consul  at  Lyons  writes : 

I  regard  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes  of  the  United  States  as  much  supe- 
rior to  those  of  France,  and,  I  may  add  from  observation  and  study,  to  those  of  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Austria-Hungary ;  yet  from  the  svstematic  and  economic  habits  of 
the  farmers  of  France,  as  a  general  rule,  the  Frencn  farmer,  small  as  weU  as  large,  is 
better  off  than  his  brother  agriculturist  in  the  United  States. 
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The  consul  at  Mce  writes : 

The  laboring  mas^s  food  couaists  principally  of  Indian  meal,  vegetables,  bread|  uid 
wine.    Meat  be  seldom  eats. 

In  many  districts  in  France  the  laborers  supplement  their  agricultural 
eaniiugs  by  secondary  employments,  such  as  weaving,  wood-cutting, 
sawing,  wooden-shoe  making,  &c.  The  consul  at  Lyons  says  that  from 
8  to  10  per  t^ent.  of  the  agricultural  laborers  in  his  district  are  engaged 
in  these  secondary  employments,  which  yield  to  each  laborer  about  $40 
per  annum. 

Not  only  must  the  husband  labor  for  the  support  of  his  family,  but 
the  wife  and  children  must  also  labor  for  the  general  fund  in  order  to 
make  ends  meet.  The  Lyons  report  gives  a  most  interesting  insight  into 
the  economies  which  enter  into  the  yearly  subsistence  of  the  French  ag- 
ricultural laborer's  family,  and  one  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the 
amount  of  sobriety,  patience,  and  mutual  sacrifices  which  the  insight 
displays.  Had  t^is  same  economy  and  patient  industry  the  scope  o^d 
plentiiulness  which  the  more  generous  agricultural  opportunities  of  the 
United  States  afford,  to  what  happy  results  would  it  not  lead? 

The  married  farm  laborer,  who  supports  and  lodges  himself^ay  earn 
in  the  Lyons  district  $150  per  annum,  divided  as  follows :  Husband's 
wages,  $80;  wife's  wages,  $30;  children's  wages,  $40. 

The  cost  of  living  to  such  a  family,  per  annum,  is  calculatjed  as  fol- 
lows: 

Bent no  5d 

Brea<l 65  00 

Moat 10  00 

Vegetables 

Wine,  beer,  and  cider 

MUk 


8  25 
7  00 
525 

Clothing 25  00 

Groceries 10  OO 

Fuel 8  00 

Taxes 2  00 


Total 141  00 

An  average  struck  from  all  the  reports — seven  in  number — ogives  the 
following  results  in  regard  to  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  the  several 
trades  in  France ;  the  rates  paid  similar  trades  in  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago will  help  you  to  make  comparison  between  both  countries: 

Statement  akatting  the  rates  of  weeklif  wages  paid  in  France  and  in  the  United  Sioies. 


Oocapations. 


Buldinff  tndm : 

Brkkljiyeni 

Ha«on9 

Carpentera  aad  joinen. . . 

Paintera 

Plombeiti 

Steten 

Blackfaaitlis 

Balera 

Bookbinden 

Shoemalcen 

Batcbera 

C«blnetrinak«rs 

Coopere  

Ooppenmitlis 

Cutlcw 

Hwwsboen 

Jrinteni 

Saddlen  and  hanieM-iiuitoB . 

TbMmitiiB.... 

I»ilo» 


France. 


New  York. 


I 


$iOO 

5  00 

6  42 

4  90 

5  50 


Chicago. 


545 
545 
485 

4  75 

5  42 


7  00 


463 

540 

4  71 

5  00 

4  40 

5  10 


[112  00  to  $15  00 

12  00to  18  00 

I  0  00  to  12  00 

,  10  00  to  16  00 

;  12  OOto  18  00 

10  OOto  i^  00 

I  10  OOto  14  00 

'  5  OOto  8  00  < 

'  12  00  to  16  00  I 

12  00  to  18  00 

'  8  00  to  12  00 

I  OOOto  18  00  I 

I  12  OOto  16  00  I 

!  12  OOto  16  00 

,  10  OOto  13  00  , 

I  12  00  to  18  00 

!  12  OOto  18  00  I 

,  12  00  to  15  00 

I  10  00  to  14  00 

10  OOto  18  00 
Digitized  by 


16  00  to  110  60 

12  00  to  15  00 

7  50 14>  12  00 

6  OOto  12  00 
12  00  to  :^l  00 
12  OOto  18  00^ 

9  OOto  12  00 

8  OOto  12  00 

9  00  to  20  00 
0  00  to  18  00 

12  OOto  18  00 

7  OOto  15  00 
6  00  to  15  00 

15  OOto  21  00 

isooto'iioo 

12  OOto  18  00 
OOOto  12  00 
9  00  to  12  00 
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The  foregoing  statement  shows  that  wages  in  Few  York  and  in  Chi- 
cago are,  on  an  average,  nearly  three  times  as  mnch  as  the  wages  through- 
out France. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  reports  do  not  give  any  very  extended 
information  concerning  the  articles  and  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  hie 
in  the  several  districts  of  France.  The  following  list,  although  very 
limited,  may  enable  you  to  form  an  idea  of  the  relative  cost  of  food-sup- 
plies in  France  and  the  United  States: 

Statement  shmcing  the  retail  nricee  of  certain  articles  of  food  in  the  cities  of  Bordeaux  and 
La  Rockelle  and  in  the  dUes  of  New  York  and  Chicago, 


Article*. 

Bordeaux. 

La  Rochelle. 

New  York. 

Chicago 

Bread 

Beef. 

Mutton 

Veal 

Pork 

ilonr 

perponnd.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Cents. 
3 

16  to  20 

17  to  19 
17  to  20 
12  to  14 

CenU. 

3 

16  to  24 

16  to23 

16  to  24 

16 

4|to  5 

30 

30 

CenU. 
4  to  4i 

8  tol6 

9  tolO 
8  to24 
8  to  10 
3ito  4i 

20  toSO 
25  to32 

4  toisl 

5  to  IS 

6  tol5 
4  tol2 
2|to  4| 

15  to  40 

Coffee 

do 

Batter 

do 

16  to  40 

When  the  workingmen  of  France  are  able  to  buy  the  foregoing  articles, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  they  purchase  the  lowest  priced.  There  is  no 
doubt,  therefore^hat  articles  of  food  of  the  same  qualities  are  very  much 
cheaper  in  the  United  States  than  in  France.  Thus,  while  wages  are 
very  much  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  France,  the  necessaries 
of  Ufe  are  cheaper  with  us. 

The  rei>ort  of  the  consulate-general  at  Paris  gives  the  average  dailj 
wages  throughout  France  as  45  cents  and  the  average  annual  income  of 
the  typical  R*ench  &mily — ^father,  mother,  and  five  children,  one  of  the 
latter  old  enough  to  work — as  $180.  The  annual  expenses  or  this  family 
are :  Bread,  $66.40 ;  meat,  $17.60 ;  vegetables  and  fruit,  $11 ;  wine  and 
beer,  $20.60 ;  milk  and  eggs,  $5.40 ;  sugar  and  salt,  $4.40 ;  rent  and  taxes, 
$13.20^  fire  and  light^  $7;  clothing,  $18;  sundries,  $10;  total,  $167.60. 

Habits  of  the  warktngmen. — ^The  habits  of  the  French  working  classes 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  "orderly  and  industrious."  The  con- 
sul at  Bordeaux  reports  them  patient,  orderly,  and  prudent ;  their  trade 
societies  in  that  imxK)rtant  district  are  entirely  devoted  to  benevolent 
purposes.  Unfortunately  he  has  to  record  the  increase  of  the  demoral- 
izing habit  of  resorting  to  cafSs.  It  would  seem  that  as  times  get  bad 
and  trade  and  commerce  degenerate,  drinking  and  drinking  places  in- 
crease. No  less  than  2,000  cafi^s  are  reiK)rted  in  and  around  Bordeaux, 
and  when  legitimate  tradesmen  have  to  close  their  doors  on  account  of 
business  depression,  the  same  houses  are  certain  to  be  reopened  as 


Paper  money. — ^The  reports  herewith  do  not  enable  me  to  give  you 
any  very  extended  information  regarding  the  paper  money  of  France. 
The  report  from  Lyons  says.  I^at  the  Bank  of  Fiance  had,  in  May,  1878, 
bank-notes  in  circulation  to  the  amount  of  $440,418,000,  which  was 
being  retired  at  that  time  at  the  rate  of  from  5,000,000  to  30,000,000  of 
francs  per  week.  As  the  foregoing  notes  are  in  large  denominations,  and 
afi  there  are  no  small  bank-notes  in  circulation,  it  may  be  said  that  gold 
and  silver  constitute  the  currency  of  France. 

The  report  from  Paris  estimates  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  cir- 
culation in  France,  since  1795,  as  follows:  Gold.  8,435^7^^  francs; 
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silver,  5,287,966,000  francs;  or  a  total  circulation  of  gold  and  silver  of 
13,723,393,000  francs.  Of  this  total,  the  amount  in  circulation  at  the 
present  time  is  estimated  by  the  consul-general  at  8,000,000,000  francs. 

GEEMANY. 

Germany  may  be  considered  the  labor  country  of  Europe.  In  all  other 
countries  there  seems  to  be  room  for  comparatively  large  populations 
wliich  live  without  working,  but  the  genius  of  the  German  mind  affords 
no  asylum  for  idleness.  The  labor  reports  herewith  submitted  from 
Germany  are,  therefore,  worthy  of  the  most  careftd  analyzation,  and, 
happily,  they  are  very  full  and  ably  written,  and  cover  the  principal  por- 
tions of  the  empire. 

The  ordeal  through  which  the  German  labor  market  has  passed,  and 
through  which  it  is  still  passing,  will  be  painfully  impressed  upon  the 
mind  on  the  most  cursory  review  of  these  reports.  The  commercial 
depression  which  has  weighed  so  heavily  on  all  countries  during  the 
last  five  years,  and  which,  firfally,  fell  with  such  crushing  effect  upon 
labor  everywhere — ^for  all  disruptions  and  disarrangements,  financial, 
commercial,  or  x>olitical,  no  matter  what  their  origin  maybe,  eventually 
M  heaviest  on  the  workingmen — seems  to  have  been  more  acutely  felt  in 
Germany  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  and  nothing  but  that 
patient  fortitude,  so  characteristic  of  the  people,  subsidized  by  untiring 
industry  and  the  most  painftil  economy,  has  enabled  the  German  work- 
ingmen to  pull  through  these  dark  years. 

That  you  may  fully  appreciate  the  condition  of  the  German  laborer, 
the  straits  to  which  he  is  subjected  in  order  to  supply  the  barest  neces- 
saries of  life  to  his  family,  and  also  to  enable  the  American  laborer  to 
compare  his  own  condition  with  that  of  his  fellow-workingmah  in  Ger- 
many, I  herewith  give  you  some  extracts  from  the  consular  reports  cov- 
ering the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  the  various  districts  of  the 
empire. 

Barmen, — The  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  of  the  mining  and  iron  Industries 
is  very  distressing ;  the  price  of  iron  is  so  low  that  nothing  can  be  earned,  and  coal 
is  40  per  cent,  below  the  average  of  the  last  twenty-five  years.  VTages  are  reduced 
and  many  hands  discharged.  In  this  district  it  is  at  present  difficult,  if  not  impossible^ 
for  a  workingman  to  earn  more  than  enough  for  tiis  individual  support,  and  every 
member  of  the  family  must  Contribute  to  the  general  fund ;  hence,  from  their  earliest 
years,  each  member  is  inured  to  incessant  toil  and  privation. — From  the  report  of 
C<miul  Stanton, 

Branen, — In  order  to  make  life  possible,  at  this  rate,  women  in  the  country  raise 
garden  produce  and  work  in  the  fields ;  in  the  towns,  they  keep  shops,  peddle,  wash, 
sew,  Ac. — From  the  report  of  Consul  King, 

*  The  following  extract  from  the  annual  commercial  report  for  the  year  1878  of  Con- 
sol-General  Fairchild.  of  Paris,  successor  to  Consul-Goneral  Torbert,  by  whom  th^  fore- 
going report  was  written,  will  be  found  interesting  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
money  in  France: 

"The  circulation  of  bank-notes  in  France  on  the  28th  December,  1876,  amounted  to 
$512,553,587 ;  on  the  27th  December,  1877,  |493,b77,  202 ;  decrease,  $18,876,385 :  on  the 
27th  December,  1677,  $493,677,202;  on  the  22d  November,  1878,  $451,156,346;  decrease, 
$c2.520,%6. 

"The  amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation  in  France  is  limited  by  law  to  3,000,- 
OOO.OOO  francs,  or  (5  francs  to  the  doUar)  $600,000,000. 

''The  amount  in  circulation  on  the  22d  Kovember,  1878,  was,  as  above  stated. 
$451,156,346. 

"Cash  and  ingots  on  hand  the  22d  November,  187&  amounted  to  $414,840,038; 
amonnt  of  notes  (paper  money)  in  circulation,  $451,156,436. 
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Bruntwiok, — ^With  steady  work  and  the  assistance  of  each  member  of  the  household, 
the  workingman  can  '^  make  both  ends  meet.'' — fhnn  the  rmrt  of  Ommtl  jFor.* 

CMmnUz, — ^At  the  present  time  large  numbers  are  unable  to  obtain  employment; 
the  country  is  full  oi  tramps,  both  honest  and  vaeabondish ;  and  almost  every  dwell- 
ing in  this  citv  is  visited  daily  by  at  least  a  hall  a  dozen  beggars,  although  begging 
is  prohibited  by  law.  In  this  district  (Saxony)  labor  is  subdivided,  giving  one  man's 
work  to  two,  in  order  to  employ  the  lai^est  possible  number.  As  the  husband's  earn- 
ings are  not  sufficient  for  the  support  oi  his  family,  the  wife  and  older  children  must 
contribute  their  share  of  the  weekly  earnings.  This  is  a  general  rule,  and  apphes  to 
all  families  whose  support  is  dependent  on  Tabor. — From  f  Ae  rcjport  of^  Consul  Griggt. 

Frankfort-on-tke-Main. — The  condition  of  the  laborer  is  not  enviable ;  his  opjwr- 
tunities  are  few ;  luxuries  are  almost  unknown  to  him ;  and  he  is  even  obliged  to  use 
fPBLgaXly  the  necessaries  of  life  in  order  to  live  upon  what  he  can  earn.  Batter  and 
meat  are  luxuries.  The  American  iieople  would  consider  such  a  life  bitterly  hard  and 
Joyless. — i'VoTO  the  report  of  ComuUueneral  Lee. 

Leipsic. — Females  are  largely  employed  in  business  houses,  and  a  i>er8on  traveling 
through  the  country  receives  the  impression  that  all  the  work  in  the  fields  is  done  by 
women. — Drom  the  report  of  Contul  Stewart, 

Sowneherjg.'^The  workingman  rarely  eats  meat  at  all  in  anv  other  form  than  sauai^se, 
and  his  wue  and  children  scarcely  know  its  taste,  so  little  do  they  get  of  it.  There  is 
poverty  in  superabundance  in  the  workingman's  home,  often  verging  upon  squallor; 
Bis  children  are  generally  barefooted,  and  his  wife  looks  haggard  and  weary  of  her 
lot. — From  the  report  Coumd  Winoer, 

Rates  of  wages. — ^To  enable  you  to  compare  the  rates  of  wa^es  paid  in 
Oermany  with  the  rates  prevailing  in  New  York  and  in  Chicago,  I  here- 
with submit  a  statement  showing  the  weekly  wages  earned,  as  averaged 
from  the  several  reports,  in  Germany,  and  the  rates  paid  in  those  two 
cities. 

Weekly  wages  tm  Germany  €md  in  Xew  York  and  Chicago. 


OccnpatioDB. 


Germany.!    New  York.    | 


9nildixi£  trades : 

BrioUayers 

Ha«<Mi8  

Carpenters  and  Joiners 

Gasfltters 

Painters 

Plasterers 

Plombers 

Slaters 

Blacksmiths 

Bakers 

Bookbinders 

Shoemakers 

Butchers 

Cabinet-makers 

Coopers 

Coppersmiths 

Cntlei-s  , 

Engravers 

HorsQsboera 

SEoiwriKhts 

Printers 

Saddlers  and  harness-makers  

Sailmakers , , 

Tinsmiths , 

TaUors  

Braasfoonders a. 

Laborers,  porten,  4m> }. 


$3  45 
4  00 
4  18 
395 
4  60 
4  35 
3  90 
3  00 
300 
3  90 

3  90 

4  32 
420 
405 
4  35 
3  90 

3  00 

4  00 

3  50 

4  95 
3  90 
3  00 
3  90 

3  60 

4  30 

5  50 
2  60 


$12  00  to  $15  00  . 

12  00to  18  00  ' 

9  OOto  12  00 

10  OOto  14  00  , 

10  OOto  16  00  I 

10  00  to  15  00  i 

12  OOto  18  00 

10  00  to  15  00 

.10  OOto  14  00  I 

5  OOto  8  00 
12  00  to  18  00 
12  OOto  18  00 

8  00  to  19  00 

9  00  to  13  00 
12  OOto  16  00 
12  OOto  15  00 
10  OOto  13  00 
15  OOto  25  00  ; 
12  00  to  18  00  I 
10  OOto  15  00 

8  OOto  18  00  , 

12  OOto  15  00 

12  OOto  18  00  . 

10  OOto  14  00  , 

10  OOto  18  00 

10  OOto  14  00  i 

6  OOto  9  00! 


Chicago. 


$6  00  to  $10  so 
12  OOto  15  « 

7  50to  13  « 
10  OOto  12  M 

6  OOto   12  06 
9  OOto  15  00 

12  OOto  2100 
12  OOto  18  00 
9  OOto  12  00 

8  OOto   12  00 
900to  20  00 

9  OOto   18  00 
12  OOto   18  « 

7  OOto  15  00 
•  OOto  15  00 

15  OOto  2100 


9  OOto 
15  OOto 
12  OOto 
12  OOto 
6  OOto 
12  OOto 
0  OOto 
6  OOto 
8  OOto 
6Mto 


30  00 
21  00 
2100 
18  00 
12  00 
16  00 
12  00 
18  00 
15  00 
900 


To  enable  you  to  carry  the  comparison  still  further,  I  submit  a  table 
showing  the  food-prices  in  Germany  and  in  tlie  United  States. 

•  The  figures  presented  in  the  report  of  Consul  Fox  do  not  sliow  how  the  working- 
man  can  ''make  both  ends  meet /^ unless  the  meml>ers  of  his  family*  oam  an  amount 
^ual  to  that  earned  by  the  head  of  the  family. 
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Statement  showing  the  retail  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  Hfe  in  Oermany  and  the  prices  of 
similar  articles  in  New  York  and  in  Chicago. 


Articles- 


Bread  per  poond 

Flour do. . 

Beef: 

Roast per  potmd. 

Soup. do.. 

Rump  do  ., 

Corned do. . . 

Veal do.. 

MuttiiQ do . . , 

Pork: 

IVsb per  pound. 

Salted ..f.do.. 

Ba<wn do . . 

flam  do... 

Shoulder do. . . 

SauMigo do . . 

Lanl do.. 

Butter do.. 

CbH>ao do. . 

Rice do.. 

Beans per  quart . 

Milk  do... 

Oatmeal per  potmd. 

Tea do... 

Coffee do. . . 

Suj^r do  . 

Soap   do.. 

SUrt'b do .  - . 

Coal per  ton . 


Germany. 

New 

Fork. 

ChioajEC 

. 

Cents. 

rUs. 

Cents. 

3to  7 

4 

to  4i 

4 

to 

^ 

1^ 

4i 

to  5 

n 

to 

22 

12 

to  10 

8 

to 

m 

14 

6 

to  8 

6 

14 

14 

to  16 

8 

to 

12| 

13 

8 

to  12 

4 

to 

7 

14 

8 

to  12 

0 

to 

12 

14i 

» 

to  14 

6 

to 

15 

17 

8 

to  10 

4 

to 

8 

17 

8 

to  10 

6 

to 

12 

20 

8 

to  10 

7 

to 

12 

20 

8 

to  12 

7 

to 

15 

Id 

8 

to  10 

4 

to 

10 

21 

8 

to  10 

0 

to 

10 

21 

10 

to  12 

0 

to 

10 

22 

25 

to  32 

10 

to 

40 

24 

12 

to  15 

s 

to 

16 

0 

8 

to  10 

5 

to 

10 

10 

•  7 

to  10 

5 

to 

0 

4 

8 

to  10 

3 

to 

6 

8 

4 

to  5 

4 

to 

5 

75 

50 

toeo 

25 

to 

75 

35 

20 

to  30 

15 

to 

40 

11 

8 

to  10 

7 

to 

11 

10 

6 

to  7 

3 

to 

8 

9 

8 

to  10 

5 

to 

10 

14  26 

$5  25 

13  00 

to  #6  75 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  tables  that  while  the  rates  of  wages 
in  New  York  and  Chicago  are,  on  an  average,  three  times  the  rates  in 
Germany^  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  those  two  cities  are  much 
less  than  the  average  prices  for  all  Germany.  Assuming  that,  whenever 
the  German  workingman  can  buy  the  greater  part  of  the  articles  men- 
tioned in  the  foregoing  list,  he  buys  the  cheapest,  the  difterence  in  favor 
of  the  American  workingman  is  very  marked. 

The  average  weekly  wages  of  the  agricultural  laborers  of  Germany 
are  as  follows : 

Men,  withoat  board  or  lo<l^ng $3  fjO 

Men,  with  board  and  lodging 1  80 

Womca,  witboiit  board  or  l^ging 1  55 

Women,  with  board  and  lodging 60 

A  few  extracts  from  the  consular  i-eports  will  give  you  a  better  idea 
of  the  every-day  life  of  the  Gennan  farm  laborer  than  any  disquisition 
^hich  might  be  indulged  in. 

In  order  to  make  life  possible  at  these  rates,  women  raise  their  own  garden  produce, 
ami,  when  they  can,  work  in  the  fields. — Consul  at  Bremen 

The  laborers  are  really  part  and  parcel  of  the  estate.  Wages  in  money  are  often 
merely  nominal. — Consul  at  Dresden. 

A  large  portion  of  the  outdoor  as  well  as  the  indoor  work  is  i>erformed  by  women, 
who  receive  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  less  than  men  are  paid  for  like  services.  The 
laborers  are  obliged  to  nse  frugally  even  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  in  order  to  live 
npon  what  they  earn. — Consul-general  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

The  agricultural  laborers,  as  a  class,  are  much  inferior  in  point  of  intelligence  and 
refinement  to  those  of  the  United  States ;  they  are  simple  in  manners,  their  wants  are 
but  few,  and  they  cling  with  great  t-enacity  to  the  customs  of  their  ancestors.  They 
m  generally  honest  and  law-abiding,  very  frugal  and  saving,  even  to  panimony,  and 
always  manage  to  live  within  their  suiaU  earnings. — Consul  at  Hamburg. 

A  person  traveling  through  the  country  receives  the  impression  that  all  the  field- 
▼ork  is  done  by  women. — Consul  at  Leipsic. 

The  wages  paid  hardly  cover  the  necessaries  of  life ;  many  seldom  tost^  meat  mfap 
than  once  a  week.—CowwZ  at  Mannheim.  Digitized  by  ^^OUy  l^ 
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It  may  be  easily  imagined  from  the  foregoing  fibres,  showing  the  wages  of  the 
laboring  classes  of  Thuringia,  that  their  daily  fare  is  of  the  simplest  sort,  and  that 
their  lire  is,  at  best,  a  straggle  for  existence  for  themselves  anil  families.  Their  prin- 
cipal food  is  rj'e-bread  and  potatoes. — Consul  at  Sonueberg. 

Habits  of  the  Oerman  warJcingmen. — ^The  German  workingnien  have 
ever  been  noted  for  patience,  industry,  frugality,  domestic  aftection,  and 
love  of  rational  enjoyment.  While  the  accompanying  reports  bear  evi- 
dence to  the  preservation  of  these  characteristics,  it  cannot  be  denied 
but  that  a  great  disposition  to  run  into  excesses  and  recklessness — ^the 
latter  considered  so  foreign  to  the  German  character — ^lias  recently  mao- 
ifested  itself,  especially  among  the  workingmen  in  the  large  cities  and 
trade  centers. 

Socialism  and  communism,  taking  advantage  of  the  \rorkiugmau*8 
deplorable  state  during  the  last  few  years,  seem  to  have  appealed  to  his 
desperation  with  too  much  success.  Would  that  the  results  attained, 
even  at  the  cost  of  uprooting  the  old  household  virtues,  gave  promise  of 
any  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  laborer  and  his  family  ;  but  a 
few  extracts  from  the  accompanying  reports  will  clearly  show  that 
socialism  and  communism  only  add  demoralization  and  excesses  to 
already  existing  evils,  taking  away  from  the  laborer  that  respect  for 
constituted  authority  and  reverence  for  the  moral  law  which  were  his 
strength  and  his  hope  without  giving  him  anything  in  return. 

The  consul  at  Barmen,  which  is  the  great  iron-mining  and  nianufiic- 
turing  district  of  Germany,  says : 

Whatever  be  the  characteristics  of  the  laborer  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  in  this  and 
in  the  adjoining  districts  he  is,  as  a  rule,  improvident  and  quarrelsome.  The  towns 
are,  in  consequence,  heavily  burdened  by  poor-rates;  the  municipal  assessments  in  this 
consular  district  being  from  five  to  seven  times  the  amount  of  the  imperial  rates.  A 
fearful  cause  of  want  and  ruin  among  the  laboring  classes  is  the  enormous  increase  of 
drinking  saloons  and  dancing  halls,  and  the  complaint  is  universal  as  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  laborers  to  indulge  in  excessive  drink. 

The  consul  at  Brunswick,  in  referring  to  the  deplorable  condition  of 
the  German  workingmen,  says : 

The  general  trouble  seems  to  be  that  the  workmen  will  not  work  at  present  prices, 
or  at  such  work  as  is  to  be  had.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  the  Socialist-Democratic 
partv  is  largely  responsible  for  this  state  of  things.  This  organization,  through  its 
machinations,  has  done  much  to  interfere  with  the  pros^ierity  of  this  country. 

The  consul  at  Dresden  says : 

The  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes  almost  invariably  goes  jmH  jnmmc  with  their 
wages.  They  seem  to  be  generally  improvident  and  reganUess  of  the  future,  and 
spend  in  beer-drinking,  dancing,  and  idleness  all  they  earn. 

While  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  growth  of  the  principles  so  clearly 
referred  to  above  is  more  apparent  than  real,  the  riotous  and  turbulent 
few  always  making  more  noise  than  the  orderly  many,  it  is  pleasant  to 
turn  to  the  following  from  the  report  of  the  consul-general  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  which,  in  addition  to  its  local  application,  is  thought  to 
give  the  truer  picture  of  the  great  body  of  the  German  working  i>eople : 

Tet  the  German  laborer  can  and  does  save  from  his  earnings.  He  win  not  be  idle  if 
he  can  help  it,  and  will  rather  work  for  a  few  pfennigs  per  day  than  do  nothing. 
Strikes  seldom  or  never  occur,  and  nothing  is^lost,  therefore,  in  costly  and  useless  con- 
tentions with  employers. 

As  an  illustration  at  once  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  of 
Germany  and  their  disposition  to  be  happy  under  the  most  pinching  cir- 
cumstances, the  following  paragraph,  from  the  interesting  report  of  the 
consul  at  Cnemnitz,  in  regard  to  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Saxon 
working  classes,  is  specially  appropriate  here : 

The  pporer  classes  hi  Southern  Saxony  fare  very  meanly  indeed.  For  houses,  they 
have  generally  a  single  room,  which  answers  for  workshop  also.    For  honsehold  fur^ 
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niture,  they  have  a  few  chairs  or  wooden  stools,  a  table,  stove,  and  sometimes  a  loom. 
For  b€wa,  they  have  the  bare  floors  or  straw  pallets.  For  fuel,  they  have  the  dead 
branches  fallen  from  the  trees  in  the  King's  forest,  carried  home  in  theii:  arms.  For 
food,  they  have  black  bread,  made  of  rye ;  colfee,  made  principally  of  chicory ;  a  few 
boiled  potatoes:  sometimes  a  little  cheese,  butter,  or  goose-grease ;  and  on  Sundays  a 
pound  of  meat  for  a  family  of  five  or  six  persons.  But  if  *^  poor  and  content "  is  rich, 
BO  others  within  my  knowledge  can  compare  in  wealth  witli  the  poor  of  tMs  district. 
They  live  in  villages  and  love  company.  When  Sundays  or  holidays  come,  they  meet 
at  restaurants,  smoke  poor  tobacco,  drink  poor  beer,  talk,  sing,  and  dance,  and  seem  as 
happy  as  if  they  had  a  thousand  a  year. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  characteristics  of  the  German  working  classes, 
characteristics  which,  under  more  favorable  circumstances  in  the  TJnited 
States,  have  helped  so  materially  in  the  development  of  our  vast  re- 
sources, which  have  made  the  name  of  German-American  synonymous 
with  industry  and  good  citizenship,  and  which  have  given  to  the  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  mind  or  our  country  much  of  its  solidit^^  and 
perseverance. 

Paper  money. — In  regard  to  the  circulating  medium  in  Germany,  it 
may  be  said  that  paper  money  has  the  same  value  as  gold  and  silver. 

According  to  the  report  from  the  consul  at  Sonneberg,  the  Reichs- 
bank  and  seventeen  private  banks  are  authorized  to  issue  paper  money. 
According  to  the  bank  act  of  1875,  the  issue  of  notes  uncovered  by  bull- 
ion or  coin  is  limited  to  273,875,000  marks  for  the  Reichsbank^  and 
111,125,000  marks  for  the  seventeen  private  banks;  a  total  of  385,000,000 
marks,  or  $92,630,000. 

The  actual  issue  of  notes,  covered  and  uncovered,  was,  on  the  1st  of 
April,  1878,  833,504,000  marks,  and  the  amount  of  bullion  and  coin  held 
by  the  banks  on  the  same  date  was  623,896,000  marks ;  75  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  note  circulation  being  thus  covered. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  there  are  120,000,000  maiks  of  state  notes  in 
circulation. 

The  entire  note  and  coin  system  of  Germany  being  based  on  the  sin- 
gle (gold)  standard,  the  bank-notes  are  on  par  with  g61d;  all  banks 
emitting  paper  money  being  required  to  redeem  the  same  in  gold  on 
demand. 

The  coDSul-genei*al  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  estimates  the  total 
amount  of  coin  and  notes  in  circulation  in  Germany,  at  the  beginning 
of  1878,  at  3,000,000,000  marks,  or  $714,000,000. 

Silver  is  receivable  as  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  not  more  than 
$23,  but  there  is  no  limit  to  paper  money  as  a  legal  tender  unless  by 
stipulation.  Paper  is  the  most  popular  currency,  owing  to  its  conven- 
ieuce  and  ready  convertibility  into  gold;  silver  being  used  only  as  a 
medium  for  small  transactions. 

For  further  particulars  concerning  the  paper  money  and  coin  circula- 
Mon  in  Germany,  and*  the  laws  and  systems  governing  the  same,  I  would 
refer  you  to  the  reports,  herewith  transmitted,  from  Consul  Stanton  at 
Bremen,  fix)m  Consul-General  Lee  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  from  Con- 
sul Stewart  at  Leipsic,  and  fit)m  Consul  Winser  at  Sonneberg. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AOT)  IRELAND. 

ENGLAND. 

The  manu&ctming  supremacy  of  England  has  necessarily  developed 
a  great  labor  element  in  that  country,  and  it  may  be  said  that,  as  En- 
gland has  led  the  nations  in  commerce  and  manufactures,  her  artisans, 
mechanics,  and  workingmen  in  general  have  also  led  the  labor  element 
of  Europe.  ^      _ 
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The  labor  populations  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  although  that  of  each 
country  is  seemingly  distinct,  have  something  in  common  in  their  tem- 
pers and  habits.  The  English  woi^ingman  stands  out  boldly  alone. 
Lacking  the  finesse  of  the  Frenchman,  the  patient  industry  of  the  Ger- 
man, the  eternal  evenness  of  the  Dutch,  the  docility  and  adaptability 
of  the  Belgian,  and  the  spirit  which  relies  upon  the  climate  for  half  their 
food  and  clothing,  which  makes  the  Italian  and  the  Spaniard  so  happy 
in  misfortune,  he  possesses  attributes  which  in  many  i*espect8  make  him 
the  8ui>erior  of  all. 

What  is  called  "British  pluck"  is  the  predominating  characteristic  of 
the  English  workingnian.  This  is  the  result  of  centuries  of  national 
training  in  a  school  from  which  all  the  softer  attributes  were  excluded 
as  tending  to  effeminacy;  a  school  in  which  the  so-called  "manly  exer- 
cises" (rightly  or  wrongly  so  called  is  not  to  the  question)  were  prac- 
ticed, developing  the  rough-and-ready  give-and-take  spirit  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  ;  that  stubborn  courage  which  displays  itself  sometimes  in  riot 
and  violence  and  sometimes  in  that  indomitable  courage  which  hiis 
made  the  British  flag  feared  and  respected  throughout  the  world — along 
strike  or  a  Waterloo. 

These  features,  which  have  been  so  indelibly  stami>ed,  through  a  long 
series  of  years,  into  the  English  workingman's  character,  must  be  taken 
into  consideration'  if  we  would  seek  to  aiTive  at  any  approximate  under- 
standing of  the  present  peri)lexing  and  unsatisfactory  state  of  labor  in 
England.  It  is  evident  to  those  who  have  marked  the  recent  course  of 
manufacturing  and  labor  events  in  that  country — the  decline  of  msmu- 
feictures  and  the  uncompromising  spirit  of  labi^r ;  a  decline  caused  by 
foreign  competition,  and,  in  consequence  thereof,  less  demand  for  manu- 
factures, producing  a  contraction  to  which  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ploy6  might  have  gradually  accommodated  themselves  by  a  sensible 
spirit  of  concession  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  had  the  workingman  been 
capable  of  appreciating  the  fact  that  his  employer  was  forced  to  reduce 
his  wages  in  order  to  sell  at  a  profit,  a  reduction  which  the  organized 
stubbornness  of  trades-unions  have  so  long  and  at  such  fearful  cost  re- 
sisted,— it  is  evident  to  those  who  have  noted  these  things  of  late  that 
the  British  workingman  has  at  length  brought  himself  face  to  face  with 
the  inevitable.  British  manufticturers  can  go  no  further  unless  thdr 
workmen,  by  accepting  less  wages,  assist  them  to  maintain  the  foreign 
markets  already  being  contested  for  by  other  nations. 

Thus  far  the  British  workingman  would  seem  to  have  believed  that 
the  British  manufacturer  sought  a  reduction  of  his  wages  in  mere  hos- 
tility to  lalwr,  not  being  capable,  it  would  api)ear,  to  look  beyond  the 
narrow  circle  of  his  own  interest  to  the  broader  fact  that  the  manufac- 
turer has  sacrificed  much  already  for  British  pride,  and,  to  his  honor  be 
it  noted,  for  the  interest  of  the  workman,  in  running  his  establishment 
often  at  a  loss  rather  than  cease  manufacturing  altogether. 

The  great  aim,  according  to  the  reports  herewith  submitted,  of  the 
trades-unions  has  been  to  resist  any  attempted  reduction  of  wages.  It 
may  be  said  that,  thus  far,  they  have  b^^n  successful,  but  if  it  l^  a  vic- 
tory which  has  cost  England  her  manufacturing  supremacy,  it  is  a  >ic- 
tory  which  will  destroy  labor  also;  for  if  the  factories  are  idle,  so  must 
labor  go  idle,  and  while  capital  may  find  profitable  investment  in  chan- 
nels not  necessarily  connected  with  manufactu:ies,  the  laborer  ean  only 
live  by  labor. 

A  few  years  more  of  strikes  and  disorganization  in  Engkmd,  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  compromise  between  the  employers  and 
the  employes  will  restore  to  that  country  her  manufacturing  supfemaey. 
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As  capital  will  not  remshi  idle,  nor  permanently  in  unprofitable  in- 
vestments, it  may  be  expected  that  English  capitalists  will  seek  new 
fields  for  investment,  snch  as  the  transfer  of  the  cotton  mannfacture  to 
India,  which  may  be  said  to  have  already  begun. 

Under  such  circumstances  nothing  will  remain  for  the  British  work- 
ingmen  but  emigration.  Thus,  if  they  drive  capitalists  and  manufac- 
tnrers  away,  they  must  also  go. 

Already  tne  British  workingmen  see  the  necessity  of  getting  rid  of 
their  surplus  labor  so  as  to  reduce  it  within  the  actual  demand  therefor, 
the  prreater  portion  of  them  being  working  at  jjresent,  where  they  are 
working,  on  short  time,  to  enable  all  to  eke  out  an  existence. 

Premiums  are  being  now  offered  to  those  workingmen  who  are  willing 
to  emigrate  to  Australia  or  to  the  United  States  by  those  very  trade- 
unions  which  have  divided  capital  and  labor  into  hostile  camps,  brought 
rain  on  the  manufacturer,  and  povertj"  to  the  workingman's  home,  fifled 
the  laud  with  strikes  and  resistance  for  years,  made  of  the  manly  En- 
glish workingman  an  organizer  of  reckless  leagues,  and  which  now  ofier 
the  English  people  forc^  emigration. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  but  that  within  the  next  five  years  half 
a  million  of  English  workingmen  will  emigrate ;  indeed,  should  the 
spirit  of  emigiMtion  once  seize  the  English  mind,  there.caii  be  no  reason- 
able limit  set  to  the  hegira. 

That  the  greater  number  of  these  emigrants  will  seek  "work  and 
bread"  in  the  United  States,  may  be  fairly  assumed.  We  have,  there- 
fore, more  interest  in  those  i)eople  than  even  their  own  Government j 
they  are  Englishmen  to-day ;  in  ten  years  they  will  be  American  citizens. 
That  they  are  as  good  material  in  physique,  in  pluck,  and  as  working- 
men  as  Europe  has  ever  driven  hither  is  undeniable,  and  if  they  will 
only  rise  up  to  the  height  of  their  new  and  more  favorable  surroundings, 
leave  their  trades-unions  and  strikes  behind  them,  as  well  as  their  ruined 
manu&ctures,  and  fall  into  the  ranks  of  the  American  workingmen 
proper,  thej'  will  he  a  strength  and  an  addition  to  our  country. 

These  are  questions^  in  connection  with  the  present  state  of  labor  in 
England,  to  which  I  have  considered  it  necessary  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion before  passing  on  to  the  review  of  the  consular  reports  herewith 
submitted. 

Although  the  reports  from  England  are  not  as  full  nor  as  many  as 
might  be  expected,  it  is  thought  that  they  are  sufficient  to  enable  you 
to  reach  a  correct  understanding  of  the  present  condition  of  labor  in 
that  country.  A  few  consuls  have  written  so  fully  in  answer  to  the  De- 
partment circular  as  to  fill  up  the  gaps  which  are  so  apparent  in  the  re- 
ports of  others,  and  the  void  which  the  total  absence  of  reports  from 
!^me  difitricts  has  caused.  In  this  connection  I  would  refer  you  to  the 
txnnpreheusive  and  valuable  rei)ort  from  !N'ewcastle-upon-T^^e,  and  also 
to  the  rei)orts  from  Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  Liverpool. 

JMes  of  wages. — In  laying  before  you  the  following  statement  show- 
ing the  rates  of  wages,  as  averaged  from  the  rei)orts  herewith  submit- 
ted, throughout  England,  as  compared  with  tihose  prevailing  in  I7ew 
York  and  CMcago,  it  should  be  remarked  that>  in  many  cases,  the  En- 
dish  rates  are  more  apparent  than  real,  and  that,  while  nominally  the 
Bnglish  workingman  appears  to  receive  a  comparatively  high  rate  of 
wages^  be  only  works  on  half  or  two-third  time,  thus  gratifying  his  de- 
sire to  preserve  a  high  rate  of  wages  at  the  expense  of  time ;  a  send- 
mental  fiction  which  is  neither  profitable  nor  substantial: 
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Statement  showing  the  weeklif  rates  ef  Kogee  paid  thefollomng  trades  in  Engkmd  and  tkt 
rates  paid  to  similar  trades  in  New  York  and  in  Chicago. 


Occopations. 


England. 


New  York. 


Boildine  trades: 

Bricklayers 

MaAons  

Carpenters  and  joiners . 

Gastitters 

Painters 

riiistorers 

Plumbers 

Slaters  

Blacksmiths 

Bakers 

Bookbinders 

Shoemakers 

ButchtTs 

Cabinet-makers 

Coopers 

Coppersmiths 

Cutlers  

Ento^vers 

Ilorseshocrs 

Millwrights 

Printers , 

Saddlers  

Sailmakcrs 

Tinsmiths 

Tailors .-.. 

Brassfinishers 

Laborers,  porters,  ^ 


$5  00 


$8  12  $12  00 

8  10 

12  00 

8  •>:> 

900 

7  25 

10  00 

7  25 

10  00 

8  10 

10  00 

7  75 

12  00 

7  90 

10  00 

8  rj 

10  00 

6  50 

500 

7  83 

12  00 

7  35 

12  00 

7  23 

800 

7  70 

900 

730 

12  00 

7  40 

12  00 

8  00 

10  00 

9  72 

15  00 

7  20 

12  00 

7  50 

10  00 

7  75 

8  00 

C  80 

12  00 

7  30 

12  00 

7  30 

10  00 

7  30 

10  00 

7  40 

10  00 

5  00 

6  00 

Chicago. 


to  $15  00 

$6  00to|10  50 

to 

18  00 

12  00to  15  « 

to 

12  00 

7  50to  12  00 

to 

14  00 

lOOOto  12  00 

to 

IGOO 

GOOto  12  00 

to 

15  00 

9  00to  15  00 

to 

18  00 

12  OOto  2100 

to 

15  00 

12  OOto  18  00 

to 

14  00 

9  OOto  13  00 

to 

800 

8  OOto  12  00 

to 

18  00 

0  OOto  20  00 

to 

18  00 

9  OOto  IHOO 

to 

12  00 

12  OOto  18  00 

to 

13  00 

7  OOto  13  00 

to 

16  00 

6  OOto  15  00 

to 

15  00 

15  OOto  21  OD 

to 

13  00 
25  00 

t9 

900to  30  00 

to 

18  00 

15  OOto  JlOO 

to 

15  00 

12  OOto  2100 

to 

18  00 

13  OOto  18  00 

to 

15  00 

6  00  to   12  00 

to 

18  00 

12  OOto  15  00 

to 

14  00 

0  OOto  12  OO 

to 

18  OO 

6  00  to  18  00 

to 

14  00 

8  OOto  15  00 

to 

900 

550to    900 

That  you  may  be  able  to  make  fuller  comparison  of  the  relative  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  wages  of  the  £nglish  and  American  workingmen, 
1  submit  the  following  table,  showing  the  food-prices  as  averaged  firom 
all  the  English  reports  and  the  prices  in  New  York  and  Chicago: 

Statement  shewing  the  retail  prices  of  tJte  necessaries  of  life  in  England  and  in  the  UnUei 

States 


Articles. 


England.  New  York.     I       Chicai^. 


Bread. 

Floor 

Beef: 

For  roasting... 

For  soup 

Rump  steak... 

Corned 

Veal: 

Fore  quarters.. 

Hind  quarters . 

Cutlets 

Mutton : 

Fore  quarters  . 

Hind  quarters. 

Chops 

Pork: 

Fresh 

Salted 

Bacon 

Ham , 

Shoulder 

Sausage 

Lard. .TV?: 

Codflah,  dry 

Butter 

Cheese 

Potatoes 

Bice 

Beaaa 

irnv 

Eg 


.per  pound.. 
do.. 


CenU. 


3ito 


Genu. 
4to        4J 


3to 


.per  pound.. 

do 

do 

do 


.per  pound. 

do — 

do... 


.per  pound.. 

do 

do 


.  .per  pound. . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Tea.... 
Coffee.. 
Sugar.. 
Soap... 
Starch  . 
Coal... 


.per  bushel. 
..perxKmnd. 
. .  .per  auart. 

...I>erdosen. 
..per  pound. 
do — 

.do. 

do. 

-do. 

do. 


II 


12  to 
13|to 

15  to 

29  to 
15  to 
12  to$2 
8|to 


22 

15 
2e| 

18 

18 

17 
22 
25 

161 

15 

16 

28 

12 

18 

18 

8 
38 
21 
00 

8 

9 

9 


12  to  16 

6to  8 

14  to  16 

8to  12 


Otntt. 
4  to 

21  to 

8  to 

8  to 
4  to 


1* 


9to 
12  to 
14  to 

9to 
12  to 
14  to 


10 
14 
16 

10 
14 
16 


.per  ton. 


13 


6  to 

19  to 

a^to 

43  to 
28  to 

54  to 

5lto 
10  to 

20  to  14  10)ig|tized 


42 
9 
9 

12 


8to 

8to 

8to 

6to 

8to 
10  to 

6to 
25  to 
12  to 
$1  12to$l  60 

8to       10 

7to 

8to 
25  to 

4to 
50  to 
20  to 

8to 

6to 

8  to 

by 


10 
10 
30 

5 
60 
30 
10 

7 
10 
$5  25 


6  to  10 

10  to  12 

124  to  15 

5  to  12| 

5  to  15 

10  to  15 


4  to 

6  to 

7  to 

7  to 

4  to 
6  to 
6  to 

5  to 
16  to 

5  to 
60  to 

6  to 

6  to 

8  to 
10  to 

4  to 
25  to$100 
15  to      40 

7  to     11 

8  to       S 

5  to      10 
13  00  to$e75 
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It  will  be  seen  tliat  wliOe  the  wages  in  Few  York  and  Chicago  are 
about  twice  the  average  wages  throughout  England,  the  prices  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  lower  in  those  two  cities  than  the  average  prices 
throughout  England. 

It  is  well  that  your  attention  should  be  specially  drawn  to  the  erro- 
neous opinions  which  have  more  or  less  prevailed,  especially  in  the  minds 
of  our  working  j^eople,  in  the  United  States  for  the  past  few  years,  that 
wages  were  higher  and  the  cost  of  living  less  in  England  than  in  this 
country. 

At  a  time  of  unusual  depression  in  all  trades  in  the  United  States 
strikes  of  certain  trades  occurred  in  England.  Some  British  manufac- 
turers, taking  advantage  of  the  occasion,  induced  a  number  of  working- 
men  from  this  side  to  go  over  and  take  the  places  of  the  English  work- 
ingmen  on  strike.  This  gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  work  was  more  easily 
obtained  and  that  wages  were  higher  in  that  country  than  in  the  United 
States. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  principal  portion  of  those  workingmen 
were  natives  of  Great  Britain,  many  of  them  immigrants  newly  arrived 
in  the  United  States,  and  all  of  them  out  of  employment.  The  few 
Americans  who  did  go  were  repaid  for  their  venture  by  much  humilia- 
tion and  suffering,  as  the  many  reports  from  our  consuls  in  England  have 
testified;  so  that  there  is  scarcely  any  need  to  refute  the  foregoing  fal- 
lacy by  any  further  consular  testimony  j  but  the  consul  at  Bristol  puts 
^e  question  in  so  graphic  a  manner,  that  I  cannot  refr'ain  from  quoting 
his  words : 

No  laborer  should  aUow  LimBelf  to  be  enticed,  by  ima^in^  that  be  could  better 
hiB  condition  by  leaving  tbe  United  States  to  return  to  his  native  country,  if  bom  in 
Europe.  A  number  of  such  laborers  and  also  some  mechanics  have,  during  the  last 
two  years,  caUed  upon  this  consulate  for  help  to  get  back  to  the  United  States,  curs- 
ing the  day  when  they  left  America  for  Europe,  where  neither  milk  nor  honey  is 
flowing.  Compared  with  Europe,  the  United  States  is  a  paradise  for  a  sober  andfaiAful 
vorkiiufman. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  food-prices  in  England  and  in  the  United 
States,  no  stronger  argument  can  be  advanced  to  dissipate  the  idea  that 
workingmen  can  live  cheaper  in  that  country  than  in  this  than  the  fact 
that  Great  Britain  imported  from  the  United  States  during  a  recent 
year,  ''necessaries  of  life''  to  the  following  amounts :  Wheat,  $60,000,000; 
Indian  com,  $43,000,000;  bacon  and  hams,  $34,500,000;  cheese,  $10,> 
300,000;  flour,  $8,300,000:  lard,  $6,800,000;  pork,  salted,  $3,000,000; 
butter,  $2,870,000;  fi^sh  beef,  $2,000,000;  refined  sugar,  $1,650,000; 
pease,  $1,500,000;  canned  and  preserved  meats,  $1,400,000 ;  fruits,  raw, 
81,243,000;  molaases.  $653,000;  coffee,  $516,000;  oats.  $343,000;  bar- 
ley,  $264,000— a  total  food-supply  of  over  $171,000,0001 

In  regard  to  tbe  food-living  of  the  English  workingman,  it  may  be 
said  that  it  is  regulated  solely  by  his  ability  to  buy.  He  will  have  as 
much  strong  and  wholesome  food— and  he  is  a  good  eater — as  he  can 
purchase,  meat  entering  into  his  fare  more  plentifully  than  into  the  floure 
of  any  ouier  workingman  in  Europe.  The  consul  at  Bristol  says  that 
the  English  workingman  of  to-day  eats  frilly  three  times  more  meat  than 
the  English  workingman  of  twen^  years  ago.  It  may  also  be  remarked 
that  American  bacon  is  largely  used  by  the  English  workingmen,  as  also 
other  American  meats  when  they  can  be  purchased. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  disposition  to  lay  anything  by  for  the 
"  rainy  day,"  the  English  workingman  never  stinting  himself  in  his  food, 
as  on  the  continent,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  by  a  reserve.    This  dia- 
position  of  Uving  each  day  in  itself— coupled  with  the  {>e]iodi<^j^^(^^^ 
H.Ex.6 2  '   '    '  ^ 
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which  break  up  the  even  ran  of  wa^ges  and  bring  so  much  suffering  to 
his  wife  and  children — ^renders  the  life  of  the  English  workingman  a 
spasmodic  straggle  for  existence ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
family  of  the  average  English  laborer  or  mechanic  is  any  better  off,  year 
in  and  year  out,  than  the  family  of  the  German  or  French  laborer  or  me- 
chanic^ it  certainly  has  not  that  sentimental  and  musical  enjoyment 
which  throws  such  pictorial  light  about  the  poor  man's  home  in  the 
latter  countries. 

HaJbits  of  the  English  working  people, — It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at 
any  length  upon  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  English  working  people. 
The  British  press,  with  that  bold  honesty  for  which  it  is  noted,  has  so 
often  rebukingly  published  their  vices,  and  approvingly  their  virtues, 
that  the  same  are  well  known  in  the  TJnited  States.  I  will,  therefore, 
only  quote,  in  this  connection,  from  two  of  the  accompanying  reports— 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  and  Sheffield — which  show  the  best  and,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  the  worst  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  English  working- 
men.  It  is  noteworthy  that  these  two  quotations  reverse  the  gener^y 
conceived  order  of  good  and  evil,  all  the  refinement  and  sentiment  being 
with  the  coal-miners  of  Northumberland,  and  all  the  brutality  and  vice 
with  the  operatives  of  Sheffield. 

The  miners  of  Northumberland, — John  Stuart  Mill  save  that  *^the  migority  of  EngUab- 
men  have  no  life  but  in  their  work.  The  absence  of  any  taste  for  amusement  or  en- 
joyment of  repose  is  common  to  all." 

This  is  not  the  case  when  applied  to  the  Northumberland  miners.  They  are  great 
bird  fanciers,  and  their  skill  as  gardeners,  under  ^at  difficulties,  enables  many  of 
them  to  compete  successfully  at  the  local  flower  lairs.  They  are  also  enthusiastic 
sportsmen.  !Every  Saturday  afternoon,  throughout  the  summer,  the  Newcastle  town 
moor  is  visited  by  thousands  of  pitmen,  who  come  to  see  their  fellow- workmen  playing 
matches  at  bowls  for  stakes  varying  from  $25  to  $125  a  side.  The  fondness  of  the 
miners  of  this  district  for  dogs  is  notorious  throughout  the  country,  and  during  tbe 
recent  strike,  when  it  became  known  that  the  pitmen  were  obliged  to  part  with  their 
pet  dogs  for  want  of  money  to  pay  their  licenses,  a  gentleman  in  London  sent  a  check 
for  $1^  to  the  secretary  of  the  miners,  with  the  request  that  the  money  be  applied  to 
procure  licenses  for  the  most  deserving  cases. — Bepifrt  of  Consul  Jones,  Newcastle^pon- 
Tyne, 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  turn  from  the  foregoing  to  the  following  picture, 
showing  the  habits  of  the  workingmen  of  Sheffield.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
also,  that  the  worst  picture  is  the  truer  representation  of  the  average 
worKingman,  especially  in  the  large  manufacturing  centers,  and  that 
the  ale-house  has  more  attraction  for  him  than  the  flower-garden : 

The  workingmen  of  Sheffield, — ^A  bold  recklessness  as  to  earning  and  spending  pi  evaila 
among  the  Sheffield  workingmen.  Many  a  man  who  can  easily  earn  his  fourteen  to 
nineteen  dollars  a  week  will  be  satisfied  with  earning  half  that  sum,  or  just  enough 
to  provide  him  with  his  food,  beer,  and  sporting,  allowing  his  wife  but  a  mere  pit- 
tance of  his  wages  for  herself  and  children.  Large  numbers,  who  might  make  them- 
selves independent,  make  ito  provision  for  the  future,  except  to  pay  into  their  club  a 
shilling  or  two  a  week,  which  assures  them,  if  not  in  arrears,  some  aid  in  case  of  sick- 
ness. This  method  of  insurance,  good  in  itself,  seems  to  operate  here  to  paralyze  the 
desire  to  save.  One  thing,  however,  seems  evident,  that,  notwithstandin&[  the  great 
depression  in  the  manfacturing  interests  of  Sheffield,  there  would  be  but  little  desti* 
tntion  among  the  working  people  but  for  their  drinking  habits.  Any  one  walking 
these  streets  wiU  see  at  once  where  the  earnings  of  the  workingmen  go,  and,  in  many 
cases,  the  earnings  of  iihe  workingwomen  also ;  for  there  is  in  this  town  a  far  greater 
population  of  women  employed  m  the  heavier  kinds  of  labor  than  wUl  be  found  in 
the  cities  of  the  United  States,  excepting,  it  may  be,  the  great  cotton-manufacturing' 
centers.  This  fact  is  to  be  considered  in  estimating  the  amount  of  earnings  that  go 
to  the  support  of  families,  such  earnings  being  larger  than  might  at  first  appear. 
Were  the  sameproperly  used,  there  womd  be  comparatively  little  suffering  or  pov- 
erty.—Ctwwwl  TVehster,  Sheffield, 

Enough  is  shown  in  these  reports  to  prove  that  the  greater  portion  of 
the  evils  which  afflict  the  laboring  classes  of  England  to-day,  which 
have  disorganized  its  manufactures  and  brought  misery  to  the  work- 
ingman's  home,  can  be  traced  direct  to  strikes  and  drink. 
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The  consul  at  ShefBeld  estimates  the  loss  of  time  through  drink  to 
each  workingman  in  that  city  at  one  day  in  each  week.  This  would 
give  a  total  loss  in  time  alone — ^not  counting  the  money  spent  for  drink — 
to  the  workingmen  of  Sheffield  of  over  $2,000,000  per  annum,  and  this 
estimate  the  consul  believes  to  be  rather  under  the  truth.  The  consul 
questions  the  ability  of  any  nation,  no  matter  how  favorable  other 
auspices  may  be,  witii  an  unreliable  (drinking  and  striking)  labor  i)optt- 
lation  to  continue  to  compete  successfully  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
with  those  countries  whose  working  classes  are  temperate,  industrious, 
and  thrifty. 

lu  regard  to  the  agricultural  laborers  of  England,  it  may  be  said  that 
their  condition  has  very  materially  improved  within  the  last  thirty  years, 
the  consul  at  Newcastle  estimating  the  increase  in  iheir  wages  during 
that  time  at  35  jyer  cent.  The  same  consul  notes  a  very  interesting  fact, 
that  intelligence,  good  wages,  and  good  farming  go  hand  in  hand,  while 
ignorance,  low  wages,  and  poor  farming  are  equally  associated.  In  the 
north  of  England  and  in  the  southeast  of  Scotiand — ^noted  for  the  in- 
telligence of  their  agricultural  populations,  owing  to  the  early  introduc- 
tion of  public  schools  therein — the  farm  laborers  are  paid  $4.10  per  week, 
while  in  the  southern  counties  of  England,  where  primitive  ignorance  and 
l)oor  farming  still  prevail,  the  same  class  of  laborers  are  only  paid  $2.75 
per  week. 

The  comfort  and  moral  training  of  the  laborers'  fanuhes  in  the  fore- 
going districts  keep  pace  with  the  prevailing  intelligence  or  ignorance. 

The  weekly  wages,  as  averaged  from  these  reports,  of  agricultural 
laborers  throughout  England  are  as  follows: 

Men,  without  board  or  lodging $4  25 

Men,  with  board  and  lodging |150to   2  40 

Women,  witboat  board  or  lodging '. 1  80to   3  25 

Women,  with  board  and  lodging 60to    100 

Women,  bouse  servants;  per  annum 34  00  to  49  00 

The  currency  of  England. — According  to  the  report  from  the  Leeds 
consulate,  the  currency  of  England  consists  of:  gold  coins,  $510,300,000; 
silverandcoppercoins,$87,480,000;  Bank  of  England  notes,  $170,100,000 
(on  $97,200,000  gold  bnllion);  provincial  notes,  $76,788,000;  a  total  of 
*S44,G88,000. 

The  actual  circulation,  however,  as  given  by  the  same  report,  is  as 
follows:  Gold  coins,  $510,300,000;  silver  and  copper  coins,  $87,480,000; 
Bank  of  England  notes  on  bullion,  $97,200,000;  bank-notes  not  issued 
on  bullion,  $92,340,000;  total  actual  circulation,  $787,320,000. 

Gold  is  the  only  legal-tender  standard  in  England,  the  tender  of  silver 
being  limited  to  £2. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  said  that  silver  is  stilly  to  a 
great  extent,  the  people's  money  in  England;  all  the  small  busmess, 
wages,  shopping,  &c.,  being  transacted  principally  through  its  medium. 
The  workingman  scarcely  ever  handles  a  bank-note;  the  lowest  denomi- 
nation issu^  being  £5. 

To  enable  you  to  make  stiU  further  comparisons,  I  beg  leave  again  to 
refer  you  to  the  principal  reports  from  England,  herewith  submitted, 
<lfawing  your  attention  to  the  special  points  of  each  report  where  ques- 
tions outside  of  the  general  information  requested  by  the  Department 
Chcular  are  discussed. 

Leeds. — ^Interesting  account  of  the  constabulary  system,  and  a  report, 
principal  and  supplementary,  on  the  currency,  banking  laws,  and  fixed 
issues  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — ^An  exhaustive  and  interesting  report  on  the 
following  subjects :  The  nine-hour  system,  in  connection  with  the  great 
strike  of  the  engineers  in  1873;  Northumberland  coal  mines,  miners, 
and  coal  trade  (valuable) ;  agricultural  laborers,  a  review  of  100  years; 
seamen's  wages ;  railway  employes  and  their  wages,  &c, 

Bradford. — ^Labor  educational  statistics,  and  the  relations  between 
capital  and  labor. 

Manchester. — ^The  public  feeling  in  regard  to,  and  the  suffering  caused 
by,  strikes. 

Sheffield. — Habits  of  the  workingmen  and  workingwomen;  time  and 
money  lost  in  drinking  saloons. 

IRELAND. 

No  country  in  Europe,  perhaps,  affords  a  better  illustration  of  the 
commercial  vigor  and  manufacturing  activity  which  are  ever  the  results 
of  diversified  industry  than  does  Ireland'  by  the  almost  total  absence  of 
the  same,  and  the  consequent  monotony  which  is  ever  the  accompani- 
ment of  such  a  commercial  condition  as  prevails  in  that  country. 

With  the  exception  of  the  linen  maniifacture — omitting  local  eflforts 
for  self-supply — ^Ireland  may  be  said  to  have  no  national  industry  out- 
side of  agriculture;  and  as  the  great  tendency  of  agriculture  in  that 
country  is  toward  pasture-farming — over  one- third  of  Sll  the  arable  land 
being  now  given  up  to  pasturage  and  meadow-land — and  as  the  labor 
required  to  tend  cattle  and  cut  and  save  hay  is  comparatively  little,  it 
follows  that  even  the  requirements  of  this  one  industry,  as  far  as  labor  is 
concerned,  must  be  growing  less  year  by  year. 

Emigration,  however,  would  seem  to  draw  off  Ireland's  surplus  labor 
population,  as  the  wages  of  farm  hands  in  that  country,  according  to 
the  reports  submitted,  are  very  little  less  than  the  wages  which  prevail 
in  England  and  Scotland,  as  maybe  seen  by  the  following  statement: 


Irelandy  England^  and  Scotland. 

Description. 

Ireland. 

England. 

Scotlsmd. 

Mcii,  wit^io^xt  boftTfl  OT  lodging     ,,,,-.,---. , , , 

$3  40 

130 

2  16 

75 

40  00 

13  60 
260 
180 
1  15 

60  00 

#4  25 

Men,  with  board  and  lodging 

il  50  to    2  00 

Women,  without  board  or  Icmging 

1  80  to    S  25 

Women,  with  board  and  lodging 

OOto    1  00 

Women,  house  serranta,  per  year 

34  00  to  4ft  00 

In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  agricultural  laborers  of  Ireland  supple- 
ment their  wages  by  the  produce  of  small  plots  of  ground  attached  to 
their  cabins.  As  a  general  thing,  a  fair  share  of  the  field  work  is  per- 
formed by  women. 

To  enable  you  to  compare  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  the  trades  in 
Ireland  with  the  rates  paid  to  similar  trades  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  I 
submit  the  following  table : 
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Statement  showing  the  weekly  wages  paid  by  the  board  of  public  works*  throughout  Ireland  to 
ike  building  trades  and  the  general  rates  paid  similar  trades  in  New  York  and  Chicago, 


Boilding  trades. 

Ireland. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

Bricklayers 

$7  58 
7  68 
733 
705 
7  54 

7  68 

8  46 

$12  00  to  $15  00 
12  00  to  18  00 
9  00to  12  00 
lOOOto   14  00 
lOOOto  16  00 
lOOOto   15  00 
12  00to   18  00 

$6  00  to  $10  50 
12  00  to   15  00 

irMfli./ 

nArnpntArn  ^nd  joinew 

7  50  to   12  00 

Gaa^ttera .'. 

10  00  to   12  00 

Paintere 

6  00  to   12  00 

Plasterers 

0  00  to   15  00 

Plamlwrs ^..  ^^..•».^.».        ^     ^  a        ^.  *^ 

12  00  to   21  00 

Food  and  food-prices, — In  regard  to  the  food-prices  in  Ireland  and  in 
the  United  States^  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  principal  part  of  the  food 
used  hy  the  worl^mgmen  of  Ireland  comes  from  the  United  States. 

In  regard  to  the  manner  and  cost  of  living  of  the  working  people,  the 
consul  at  Cork  says : 

The  food  is  made  up  of  a  selection  from  tea,  bread,  oatmeal,  potatoes,  dried  fish,  and 
among  the  poorer  classes  a  coarse  Indian  meal  instead  of  oatmeal,  at  an  averase  ex- 
venae  to  each  person  of  14  cents  per  day.  The  mechanic  pays  something  more  for  his 
lodging,  bat  in  other  respects  his  living  is  the  same  as  the  laborer. 

The  consul  at  Londonderry  writes : 

The  food  of  aU  laborers  here  is  Indian  meal  (principally),  oatmeal,  potatoes,  and 
bacon  next.    Tea  may  be  said  to  be  in  nniyersal  use. 

With  wages  almost  equal  to  those  paid  in  England  and  Scotland,  the 
food  of  the  working  people  of  Ireland  is  much  inferior  to  the  food  of  the 
English  working  people,  lacking  the  solidity  of  meat,  cheese,  beer,  &c., 
consumed  in  such  comparatively  large  proportions  by  the  latter.  The 
English  are  also  better  clothed  and  lodged,  the  air  of  thrift  and  comfort 
which  is  so  apparent  in  the  homes  of  the  English  mechanic  being  almost 
totally  unknown  to  the  hard-working  Irishman.  Much  of  this  undoubt- 
edly arises  from  the  diversity  of  industries  in  England,  many  members 
of  the  same  family  finding  employment  in  mills  and  factories,  &c.,  and 
thus  helping  to  swell  the  general  fund,  while  the  single  earning  of  the 
head  of  the  family  in  Ireland  as  a  general  rule  has  to  supxK)rt  the  whole. 

The  consul  at  Belfast  says  that  with  the  prevalent  rates  of  wages  the 
mechanic  or  laborer  can  save  nothing. 

In  regard  to  the  habits  of  the  working  classes,  the  reports  are  unani- 
mously silent. 

Paper  money. — ^There  are  six  banks  authorized  to  issue  notes  in  Ire- 
land. The  entire  authorized  circulation  is  about  $31,000,000,  although 
the  bank  returns  for  the  four  weeks  ending  March  16, 1878,  as  given  in 
the  report  from  Belfast,  show  that  the  average  circulation  for  those  four 
weeks  was  almost  $34,000,000.  The  amount  of  coin  held  by  the  banks 
during  the  same  period  averaged  about  $15,000,000. 

These  banks  have  branches  in  the  towns  and  villages  throughout  Ire- 
land, and  unbounded  confidence  is  placed  in  them  by  the  people. 

The  lowest  denonunation  of  bank-note  being  £1,  the  principal  circu- 
lating medium  among  the  working  classes  is  silver,  gold,  and  copper. 

«  *  The  rates  paid  by  the  board  of  public  works  are  somewhat  higher  than  the  eeneral 
rates  prevailing  throughout  the  country ;  but,  as  the  consuls  have  not  specified  the 
xates  prevailing  in  their  districts,  and  as  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  public  works 
very  kindly  gave  the  board  rates  for  all  Ireland,  they  are  used  in  the  above  list.  The 
tates  of  wages  given  by  the  consul  at  Cork  for  his  district  are  doubtless  nearer  to 
the  general  rates  for  Ireland  than  those  given  by  the  board  of  public  works. 

•Bal«i  of  weekly  wages  in  Cork. — Masons,  painters,  and  Joiners,  $7.25;  gasfitters,  $6.54. 

"^e  consul  at  Bel&st  gives  the  rates  of  wages  in  his  district  as  not  more  than  $4.38 
to  16.10  per  week.  Digitized  by  ^^OOg IC 
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The  consul  at  Dublin  gives  some  interesting  statistics  concerning 
agriculture  and  postal  savings  institutions  which  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

SCOTLAND. 

I  take  pleasure  in  calling  your  attention  to  the  very  interesting  and 
comprehensive  reports  from  the  several  consulates  in  Scotland,  which 
have  fully  answered  all  the  requirements  of  the  Department  Circular. 
The  report  from  the  consul  at  Leith  is  specially  valuable  for  its  treat- 
ment of  the  question  of  agriculture  in  the  several  districts  of  Scotland. 
His  report  upon  the  coal  mines  in  his  own  district  is  equally  interesting. 

It  would  appear  from  the  reports  herewith  submitted  that  the  agri- 
cultural laborers  of  Scotland  are  as  well  paid  as  those  of  England,  bettei 
paid  than  those  of  Ireland,  and,  on  the  whole,  better  off  than  their 
fellows  in  either  of  the  sister  countries. 

Hie  agricultural  capacity  of  Scotland  is,  perhaps,  more  limited, 
according  to  area,  than  any  other  country  in  Europe,  but  it  is  douhtfiil 
whether  the  agriculture  of  any  other  country  has  been  prosecuted  with 
more  educated  skill  and  industry.  The  intelligence  which  was  brought 
to  the  aid  of  agriculture  in  Scotland  at  a  time  when  intelligence  was 
the  exception,  and  not  considered  essential  to  that  industry,  has  made 
Scotch  farming  synonymous  with  all  that  is  advanced  in  agriculture. 
This  intelligence,  common,  as  a  rule,  to  employer  and  employ^^  makes 
these  reports,  where  they  treat  of  agriculture,  specially  interestmg. 

Rates  of  wages. — ^The  average  weekly  wages  of  agricultural  lalM)rer8 
in  Scotland  are  as  follows — ^although  it  is  necessary  to  read  the  particu- 
lar reports  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  tme  understanding  of  the  special 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  Scottish  rural  Ufe,  no  two  districts 
being  alike  in  habits  and  customs: 

Men,  without  board  or  lodging |3  60 

Men,  with  board  and  lodging 2  60 

Women,  without  board  or  lodging 1  80 

Women,  with  board  and  lodging 1  15 

Women,  house  Bervantd,  per  annum 60  00 

Agricultural  wages  in  Scotland  have  increased  10  per  cent,  during 
the  last  five  years  and  25  per  cent,  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 

In  regard  to  the  maimer  of  life  of  the  agricultural  laborers,  I  would 
specially  refer  you  to  that  part  of  Consul  i^beson's  rejwrt  which  treats 
upon  this  subject.  Their  food  consists  of  oatmeal,  milk,  and  potatoes, 
with  a  little  meat  and  beer  sometimes  added.  The  consul  remarks  that 
were  it  not  for  extravagance  in  dress  the  Scotch  farm  laborers  could 
save  considerable  money,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  they  are  the  opposite 
of  saving  and  thrifty. 

In  turning  from  the  agricultural  to  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing 
classes  in  the  great  trade  centers  of  Scotland,  it  will  be  noted,  by  com- 
parison, that  wages  seem  to  be  a  trifle  higher  than  the  rates  prevailing 
in  England  5  but  if  the  great  depression  in  the  manufacturing  interests 
of  Scotland  are  taken  into  consideration,  together  with  consequent  short 
time  and  enforced  idleness,  it  might  be  questioned  whether  the  average 
rates  of  wages  in  Scotland  would  equal  those  of  England. 
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Siakment  showing  the  weekly  wages  paid  the  following  trades  in  Scotland  and  the  rates  paid 
to  similar  trades  in  liew  York  and  in  Chicago, 


OccaxMtions. 


Bnflding  trades : 

Biicklayen 

Ifaaona 

Carpenters  and  Joiners . . 

Gasfltters 

Painters 

Plasterers , 

Plmn'bers 

Slaters 

Blacksmiths 

Bakers 

Bookbinders 

Shoemakers 

Botcbers 

Cabinet-makers 

Coopers  

Coppersmiths , 

Cntlers 

£agraTer8 

HoTseehoers 

Millwrighto 

Printers 

Saddlers  and  bamess-makers 

Sailmakers 

Tbismiths 

Tailors 

Bnaafonnders 

Laborers,  porters,  &c 


New  York. 


$12  00  to  $15  00 
12  00  to  18  00 

0  00  to 
10  00  to 
10  00  to 
10  00  to 
12  00  to 
10  00  to  15  00 
10  00  to  U  00 

500  to 
12  00  to 

800  to 

000  to 
12  00  to 
12  00  to 
10  00  to  18  00 
15  00  to  26  00 
12  00  to  18  00 
12  00  to  18  00 
10  00  to  16  00 

8  00  to  18  00 
12  00  to  15  00 
12  00  to  18  00 
10  00  to  14  00 
10  00  to  18  00 
10  00  to  U  00 

eooto  900 


12  00 

uoo 

16  00 
15  00 
18  00 


800 
18  00 
12  00 
18  00 
16  00 
15  00 


Chicago. 


12  00 
12  00 
12  00 
15  ( 


$6  00  to  $10  50 

12  00  to  15  00 

7  60  to 
10  00  to 

6  00  to 
000  to 

12  00  to  21  00 

12  00  to  18  00 

0  00  to  12  00 

8  00  to  12  00 
OOOto  20  00 
0  00  to  18  00 

12  00  to  18  00 

7  00  to  15  00 
OOOto  15  00 

15  00  to  21  00 


OOOto 

15  00  to 

15  00  to 

12  00  to 

OOOto 

12  00  to 

0  00  to 

OOOto 

800  to 

5  60  to 


80  00 
21  00 
21  00 
18  00 
12  00 
15  00 
12  00 
18  00 
15  00 
900 


While  the  foregoing  table  shows  the  rates  of  wages  in  Few  York  and 
Chicago  to  be  on  an  average  once  and  a  half  as  mnch  as  the  rates  in 
Scotland,  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  are  higher  in  Scotland 
than  in  the  United  States.  The  consul  at  Glasgow  says  that  rent, 
clothing,  bread,  sugar,  tea  and  coffee  are  about  the  same  in  that  city  as 
in  [New  York. 

The  consul  at  Dunfermline  notes  that  the  importation  of  firesh  meats 
from  the  United  States  has  compelled  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  do- 
mestic meats,  while  the  consul  at  Leith  says  that  the  imports  of  cattle 
and  meat  have  not  diminished  meat-prices  in  his  district.. 

Saints  of  the  workingmen. — ^In  regard  to  the  habits  of  the  mechanical 
and  manufacturing  classes  in  the  cities  and  trade  centers  of  Scotland,  it 
may  be  said  that  their  besetting  sin  is  whisky-drinking,  and  that  to  this, 
and  to  its  great  ally,  strikes,  may  be  attributed  the  greater  part  of  the 
misery  and  degradation  which  afflict  the  labor  population. 

In  speaking  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  consul  at  Glasgow  says: 

Whisky,  wbich  is  here  considered  a  positive  necessity  by  the  great  mass  of  laborers, 
and  which  costs  about  300  per  cent,  more  than  in  the  United  States,  and  beer,  which 
is  eomparatively  cheap  and  bad,  absorb  the  larger  portion  of  the  laborers'  earnings. 

Of  the  evils  resulting  from  strikes  the  consul  at  Leith  writes: 

Strikes  are  of  freqnent  occurrence  in  all  trades,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  result  in  im- 
pOTerishing  the  workman,  who  has,  in  the  end,  to  return  to  his  previous  wages  or 
accept  his  employer's  terms. 

The  rates  of  wages  are  at  present  7  per  cent,  higher  throughout  Scot- 
land than  they  were  five  years  ago,  but  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing has  more  than  neutralized  the  increase  of  wages.  The  consul  at 
Glasgow  is  inclined  to  the  belief  that,  if  the  present  stagnation  con- 
tinues, wages  will  recede  to  even  less  than  the  rates  of  five  years  ago. 

Paper  money. — ^According  to  the  report  from  the  Glasgow  consulate. 
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there  axe  eleven  banks  of  issue,  with  ten  branches^  in  Scotland,  eacb 
bank  working  under  a  special  charter.  The  circulation  is  unrestricted  j 
each  bank  is  required  to  redeem  its  notes  in  coin  on  demand,  and  to 
hold  an  amount  of  coin  equivalent  to  the  excess  of  actual  circulation 
over  the  authorized  issue. 

Only  about  five  j^er  cent,  of  the  money  in  circulation  in  Scotland  is 
coin,  and  four-fifths  of  this  is  silver  coin.  Paper  is  universally  pre- 
ferred. Gold  coin  is  never  called  for.  except  for  special  purposes.  La- 
borers of  all  classes  are  paid  off  in  silver,  which  is  in  constant  demand, 
for  change,  and  sometimes  commands  a  premium  over  gold  and  pa]>er 
money,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  pound  note  is  the  smallest  denomination 
of  bank-note  issued. 

The  average  note  circulation  of  the  banks  of  Scotland,  according  to 
the  statement  of  the  consul  at  Dundee,  during  the  four  weeks  ending 
March  16, 1878,  was  about  $27,000,000,  beiug  $13,300,000  more  than 
tlieir  authorized  issue,  and  the  average  amount  of  gold  and  silver  held 
by  the  banks  during  the  same  period  was  $16,000,000.  This  overissue 
is  permitted  by  act  of  Parliament,  provided  the  banks  keep  a  reserve 
of  gold  and  silver  equal  to  the  amounts  so  overissued.* 

ITALY. 

In  the  United  States,  and  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  also^ 
the  idea  of  labor  proper  is,  to  a  great  extent,  associated  in  the  common 
mind  with  the  Scandinavians,  the  British,  the  Germans^  and  the  French  f 
the  Italians,  and  the  Spaniards  in  that  same  mind  bemg  sentimentally 
connected  with  that  labor  which  basks  in  the  sun  and  resorts  to  agricul- 
ture only  when  forced  by  their  necessities.  The  Italian  in  an  esjiecial 
manner  is  always  associated  with  musical  itineracy  and  all  that  lazy 
life  which  goes  to  complete  the  round  of  strolling  vagabondage. 

The  better  portion  of  Italian  emigrants— especiaUy  the  agricultural 
laborers — ^have  sought  homes  in  South  America,  while  a  large  number 
of  that  class  which  at  once  suggests  the  name  and  the  calling  of  the 
padroni  have  found  a  better  field  for  their  peculiar  talents  in  the  United 
States,  thereby  helping  to  confirm  old  errors  in  the  public  estimation. 

That  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  the  foregoing  ideas  in  regard 
to  the  labor  population  of  Italy  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  the  most 
casual  perusal  of  the  reports  from  that  country,  herewith  submitted. 

These  reports  bear  ample  evidence  to  the  fact  that  the  working  classes 
of  Italy  are  as  industrious,  as  firugal,  and  as  patient  under  privations,  as 
any  peasant  population  in  Europe,  and  that  her  artisans  and  mechanics 
stand  on  a  par  with  their  class  elsewhere. 

Bates  of  wages. — ^The  weekly  rates  of  wages  paid  to  agricultural  labor- 
ers in  Italy,  as  averaged  from  the  consular  reports  herewitli  submitted, 
are  as  follows : 

Men,  without  board  or  lodging $3  50 

Men,  with  board  and  lodging 1  80 

Women,  without  board  orlod^^ing 1  55 

Women,  with  board  and  lodging 65 

•  In  connection  with  the  question  of  banking  and  currency  in  Scotland,  a  \m  in- 
teresting report  from  the  consul-general  at  London  on  the  faUure  of  the  City  of  Glas- 
gow Bank  wiU  be  found  in  the  appendix.  This  report  is  the  more  necessary,  in  thia 
connection,  as  the  reports  from  the  consuls  in  Scotland  were  all  written  previoaa  t» 
the  foregoing  faUure. 
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The  rates  of  wages  paid  to  the  trades  in  Italy,  as  compared  with  the 
rates  paid  to  sknilar  trades  in  the  United  States,  are  as  follows : 

Weekly  teagee  in  Italy,  New  York,  and  Chicago, 


Occnpations. 


Italy. 

$3  45 

400 
4  18 

885 

400 

4  85 

390 

3  90 

8  94 

390 

390 

4  32 

4  20 

4  95 

435 

390 

3  90 

400 

850 

4  95 

3  90 

390 

390 

360 

4  30 

549 

260 

Xew  York. 


Chicago. 


Boildin^  trades: 

Bricklayers 

Kasons 

Carpenters 

Gwdtters 

Pahitera 

Plasterers 

Plombers 

Slaters 

Blacksmiths 

Bikers 

Bookbinders 

Shoemakers 

Batchers 

Cabinet-makers 

Coopers 

Coppersmiths 

Cutlers 

Ba^veis 

EoraesboeTS 

MiUwrighU 

Printers 

Saddlers  lind  bamess-makers 

Saamakers 

Tinsmiths 

Tailors 

Braasfoonders 

Laborers,  porters,  d^o 


$12  00  to 
12  00  to 
9  00  to 
10  00  to 
10  00  to 
10  00  to 
12  00  to 
10  00  to 
10  00  to 

5  00  to 
12  00  to 

8  00  to 

9  00  to 
12  00  to 
12  00  to 
10  00  to 
15  00  to 
12  00  to 
12  00  to 
10  00  to 

800  to 
12  00  to 
12  00  to 
10  00  to 
10  00  to 
10  00  to 

6  00  to 


$15  00 
18  00 
12  00 

14  00 
16  00 

15  00 
18  00 

15  00 

14  00 
800 

18  00 

12  00 

13  00 

16  00 

15  00 

13  00 
25  00 
18  00 
18  00 
15  00 
18  00 
15  00 
18  00 

14  00 
18  00 
14  00 

9  00 


16  00 
12  00 

7  50 
10  00 

6  00 
900 

12  00 
12  00 
9  00 

8  00 

9  00 
9  00 

12  00 

7  00 
600 

15  00 


to  $10  50 
to  15  00 
12  00 
12  00 
12  00 
15  00 
21  00 
18  00 
12  00 
12  00 
20  00 
18  00 
18  00 
15  00 
15  00 
2100 


900  to 
15  00  to 
12  00  to 
12  00  to 
600  to 
12  00  to 
900  to 
600  to 
8  00  to 
5  SO  to 


30  00 
21  00 
21  00 
18  00 
12  00 
15  00 
12  00 
18  00 
15  00 
900 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  table  that  the  American  tradesman 
receives  more  than  three  times  as  much  wages  as  the  Italian.  It  must 
not  be  inferred  from  this,  however,  that  the  Italian  workingman  cannot 
live  comparatively  well  on  his  wages.  The  i)eculiar  food  on  which  he 
subsists — ^food  which  the  American  workman  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  under  any  circumstances — can  be  purchased  at  such  low  rates  as 
to  enable  him  to  do  so.  For  instance,  in  Turin,  according  to  the  con- 
sul's report,  the  laborer's  daily  expenses  are,  say,  16  cents  for  food  and 
2  cents  for  lodging  in  a  small  room,  where  he  has  a  family  ^^  all  stowed 
away  in  a  single  room." 

In  regard  to  what  are  considered  by  the  American  workingman  as  the 
necessaries  of  life,  but  which  are  considered  luxuries  by  the  Italian — 
luxuries  never  to  be  enjoyed  save  on  great  festivals,  and  then  very 
sparingly — ^it  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement  that  they  cost 
more  in  Italy  than  in  the  United  States.  It  would,  therefore,  be  impos- 
sible for  the  Italian  laborer  or  mechanic  to  purchase  such  food  out  of 
lus  low  wages. 

Food-prices  in  Genoa,  New  York,  and  Chicago, 


Articles. 

Genoa. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

Roar 

DerDoond.. 

CenU. 

7 

18 
20 
28 
10 
80 
28 

7 

? 

$11  00 

CenU. 
3  to    4 
8  to  16 
8  to  12 

10  to  12 
6to    7 

25  to  82 

12  to  15 
8  to  10 

7  to  10 

8  to  10 
$5  25 

CenU, 

4    to  12| 

4  to  12 
6    to  10 

5  to    9 
16    to  40 

6  to  16 
5    to  10 

Beef :::::::::: 

fork 

Ur^ 

Codflsh 

Btttter ;.;.:. 

fc::::::::::::::::::;:::- 

:::::::::::::::,:::.:^.S^:: 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Beans...      ::::::: 

Derauart.. 

6    to    9 

Mak : 

.   ,. flo  .    ... 

8    to    6 

cosi '*.*.'.;'.;;i*.'.. 

nt>r  ftnn  ^ 

$3  00  to  $6  75 

lu  a    .r^r^oi 

le 
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The  hcMts  of  the  laborers. — ^The  habits  and  maimer  of  living  of  the 
Italian  working  people  can  be  best  shown  by  quoting  from  the  consular 
reports: 

GeMa, — The  faro  of  the  Italian  laborer  is  usnally  yery  simple,  consisting  of  bread, 
boiled  chestnuts,  mnsh,  and  ministroncj  a  substantial  soup  made  of  vegetables,  olive- 
oil,  and  macaroni.  This,  with  an  occasional  bottle  of  ordinary  wine,  a  rolish  of  stock- 
fish or  cheese,  and,  at  rare  intervals,  on  great  festivals  and  holiday^  a  dinner  of  fresh 
meat,  constitutes  the  homely  faro  of  the  Italian  peasant. — From  the  rq^ort  of  Coutd 


Borne, — ^The  ordinary  laborer's  fare  is  coarse  bread  and  cheese  and  raw  onions  ia  the 
morning ;  at  midday,  a  substantial  sou^  of  vegetables  and  macaroni,  with  fat  po^  or 
olive-oil,  or  a  dish  of  polenta  (mush) ;  in  the  evening,  bread  and  cheese,  with  onions 
or  salad,  as  the  case  may  be,  sometimes  varied  with  stockfish.  On  veiv  rare  occaaioiu 
mutton  or  goat's  meat  and  wine  are  indulged  in. — From  the  report  of  Coneul-Gentral 
McMillan. 

Turin, — ^The  agriculturist,  both  farmer  and  laborer,  lives  very  economically,  hardly 
knows  what  fresn  meat  is,  except  half  a  dozen  times  a  vear,  on  state  and  chureh  festi- 
vals. Sometimes  he  eats  a  little  sausage,  but  his  daily  food  consists  of  commeal  mnsh^ 
rice  bread,  soups  of  wheat-flour  paste,  rice,  and  sometimes  a  little  lard  in  the  soap  bj 
way  of  luxury,  cheese,  greens,  and  chestnuts  in  their  season. — From  the  report  of  Con- 
sul Noble. 

MesHna. — The  laboring  classes  are  frugal  and  industrious.  Contented  with  little, 
and  living  on  what  our  workmen  would  despise,  there  is  very  little  destitution  among 
them. — From  the  report  of  Consul  Owen. 

The  consul  at  Messina  says  that  the  condition  of  the  working  classes 
has  very  much  improved  under  the  present  Government.  The  opening 
of  public  schools  and  the  law  which  withholds  the  discharge  of  a  soldier 
until  he  can  read  and  write  have  been  productive  of  good  results. 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  Consul  Potter,  of  Stuttgart, 
Germany,  bears  additional  testimony  to  the  frugality,  steadiness,  energy, 
and  social  virtues  of  the  Italian  laborers.  As  a  picture  of  patient  labor, 
thankfulness,  and  home-love  it  can  scarcely  be  surpassed  by  the  labor- 
ers of  any  other  country: 

ITALIAN  LABORERS  IN  GERMANY. 

A  laboring  population,  heretofore  unknown  in  Wnrtemberg,  is  becoming  now  quite 
numerous.  Reference  is  made  to  Italian  laborers.  They  were  at  first  employed  only 
on  railroad  work,  and  as  able  miners  and  good  diggers.  In  consequence  of  their  in- 
dustry and  reliability,  they  have  by  degrees  been  employed  to  good  advantage  as  a 
considerable  element  among  workingmen  in  nearly  all  branches  of  laborious  industry. 

During  the  inflated  period  following  the  war  between  Germany  and  France  the 
laborers  of  Wnrtemberg  demanded  such  a  high  rate  of  wages,  that  contractors  were 
obliged,  in  order  to  fulnll  their  engagements,  to  import  Italian  laborers,  and  their  eerr- 
ices  have  proved  highly  satisfactory.  They  are  also  being  extensively  employed  in 
Austria. 

It  is  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  become  more  closely  acquainted  with  the 
ways  of  these  people.  Experience  has  proved  that  every  one  who  contracts  with  these 
Italians  for  labor  may  be  certain  that  they  will  adhere  to  their  engagements.  They 
wiU  higgle  about  tribes,  but  as  soon  as  a  bargain  is  closed  it  can  bo  relied  upon. 

From  early  morning  until  darkness  they  work  industriously.  No  clamor  for  more 
"luncheon"  and  "more  drink."  It  is  astonishing  how  soberly  and  fnigally  theyUve. 
Their  nourishment  is  "polenta,"  a  porridge  of  mixed  substances,  in  which  fat  is  very 
Bcaree,  and  often  wanting  altogether.  An  additional  luxury,  not  a  daily  one,  how- 
ever, consists  of  hard  (ihecse.  There  are  few  men  who  are  thus  so  easily  satisfied. 
They  generally  manage  to  8(»cnre  employment  on  large  jobs,  where  they  work  in 
groups.  One  of  them  is  selected  to  cook. '  The  favorite  and  almost  universal  article 
of  food  referred  to  is  a  thick  porridge,  made  of  vegetables,  flour,  and  coarse  meal, 
and  boiled  in  water.  This  porridge  is  an  adhesive  mass,  of  the  consistency  of  clay, 
and  is  cut  with  a  wire  (like  soap),  each  receiving  an  equal  share.  This  food  is  con- 
sumed with  great  satisfaction,  and  the  leavings  of  one  is  cheerfully  handed  over  to 
another  who  has  not,  perhaps,  had  a  sufficiency,  or  else  it  is  put  into  a  cloth  and  kept 
for  the  next  meal.  Water  satisfies  their  thirst  and  aids  digestion,  and  then  they  gQ 
again  cheerfully  to  their  work,  and  the  energy  with  which  they  work  is  surprising  to 
Germans.    Any  one  who  wishes  to  be  quite  clear  as  to  their  indiistnr. must  examine 
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the  tnnneiB  iiLd  the  cuttings  in  rocks  which  Italians  have  blasted  and  wrought  be- 
fore dynamite  was  known. 

Whenever  any  of  the  large  contractors  informs  his  agents  in  the  different  districts 
of  some  new  work  to  be  done,  the  latter  take  care  to  spread  the  news  from  village  to 
village  among  the  homes  of  the  Italians.  Men  and  able  youths  hastily  prepare  them- 
selves for  departure,  whilst  women,  children,  and  old  people  stay  behind.  In  this 
way  isolated  groups  are  formed  who  work  in  common.  They  are  much  attached  to 
home  and  country,  and  during  leisure  hours  delight  to  talk  of  their  families,  fidends, 
and  native  land. 

On  Saturday  evenings  and  also  on  Sundays  and  holidays  they  march  in  troops  to 
the  post-office  to  receive  letters  from  home  or  to  send  greetings  and  money.  As  the 
younger  generations  of  Italians  are  learning  to  read  and  write,  a  very  extensive  use 
is  m^e  ^  the  post-ofif^'^e  facilities. 

The  amount  of  money  the  Italian  laborers  contrive  to  save  from  their  hard  and 
comparatively  small  earnings  is  very  surprising  even  to  the  economical  German. 

Paper  money. — Paper  money  is  a  legal  tender  in  Italy.  According  to 
the  report  of  the  consul-general  at  Rome,  six  credit  establishments,  by 
act  of  Parliament,  fonn  a  syndicate  for  the  emission  of  bank-notes.  The 
syndicate  guarantees  the  Government  paper  money  with  its  united  capital 
and  reserve,  and,  in  return,  is  authorized  to  issue  a  limited  amount  of 
paper  money  on  its  own  account. 

On  the  Ist  of  May,  1878^  according  to  the  same  report,  the  total 
amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation  in  Italy  was  as  foUows:  Govern- 
ment notes,  $182,000,0005  syndicate  notes,  $122,165,396;  a  total  of 
$304,155,396.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  all  the  foregoing  guaran- 
tees, acts  of  Parliament,  and  syndicate  endorsements  are  not  sufficient 
to  make  this  paper  money  equal  to  gold,  for  the  premium  on  the  latter 
in  Italy  during  the  first  five  months  of  1878  (embracing  the  time  up  to 
the  date  of  the  report  of  the  consul-general),  ranged  from  8  to  11  per 
cent. 

The  consul-general  further  notes  that  the  small  amount  of  coin  re- 
serve held  by  the  syndicate— less  than  $26,000,000— renders  it  impos- 
sible that  any  immediate  attempt  at  resumption  can  be  entertained. 

NETHERLANDS. 

The  two  reports  herewith  from  the  Netherlands,  although  not  as  full 
and  minute  as  might  be  desired,  are  sufficiently  so  to  enable  you  to  form 
a  fair  idea  of  the  present  condition  of  labor  in  that  country. 

According  to  the  report  from  Amsterdam,  agricultural  laborers  are  paid 
from  $50  to  $60,  with  boartl  and  lodging,  and  usually  two  suits  of  com- 
mon clothes,  per  annum.  Hired  by  the  day,  they  receive  from  40  to  60 
cents,  without  either  board  or  lodging.  The  consul  at  Rotterdam  says 
that  the  wages  of  farm  hands  in  his  district  average  about  40  cents  per 
day,  without  food  or  lodging. 

An  average  from  both  reports  shows  the  weekly  wages  of  mechanics 
and  laborers  to  be  as  follows :  Bricklayers,  masons,  carpenters  and  join- 
ers, painters,  and  plasterers,  $3.60  to  $6 ;  shoemakers,  $3.60  to  $6.60; 
tailors,  $3.60  to  $6.80;  laborers,  porters,  &c.,  $2.40  to  $3.60. 

Low  as  are  the  foregoing  rates  of  wages,  the  consul  at  Amsterdam 
says  that  they  are  from  25  to  35  per  cent,  higher  than  they  were  I^vq 
years  ago,  but  that  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  in  even  greater  pro- 
portion, so  that,  with  all  his  patient  frugality  and  practiced  economy, 
the  Dutch  workingman  has  all  he  can  do  to  maintain  himself  and  family. 

In  regard  to  the  food  of  the  Dutch  workingmen,  the  consul  at  Rotter- 
dam says : 

Meat,  excepting  sausage  and  chipped  beef,  is  regarded  by  the  mechanic  and  laboring 
man  as  a  Inxnry,  and  is  rarely  indnlged  in.  Bread,  rice,  fish,  potatoes  and  other 
Tegetables,  constitnte  the  staple  articles  of  food  for  the  laboring  classes  of  th 
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For  fuller  particulars  concerning  this  subject — ^the  habits,  customs, 
modes  of  living,  &c.,  of  the  DutcL  laborers  and  mechanics — I  take  pleas- 
ure in  referring  you  to  a  report,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Api>endix  to 
this  volume,  from  Mr.  Bimey,  our  minister  resident  at  the  Hague.  This 
report,  although  written  in  answer  to  the  Department  trade  circular  of 
1877,  treats  of  labor  and  labor  statistics  in  such  a  comprehensive  man- 
ner as  to  merit  publication  in  its  proper  place  among  these  labor  reports. 

Paper  money. — According  to  the  report  of  the  consul  at  Rotterdam, 
the  total  amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation  in  the  Netherlands,  on 
May  27, 1878,  was  about  $81,000,000,  as  foUows :  Bank  of  the  Nethei- 
lands,  877,000,000 :  notes  of  the  Mint  of  the  Netherlands,  $4,000,000. 
The  Bank  of  the  Netherlands,  on  the  above  date,  held  a  reserve  of  coin 
and  bullion  of  $44,000,000. 

The  amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation  is  less  than  the  authorized 
maximum,  and  the  resene  of  coin  and  bullion  is  greater  than  the  re- 
quired minimum. 

The  amount  of  gold  coins  in  circulation  (10-florin  pieces),  as  per  tost 
mint  report,  was  about  $57,000,0005  silver  coins,  $38,500,000;  copper 
coins,  $650,000. 

Paper  money  and  silver  are  legal  tenders,  and  are  at  par  with  gold- 

SPAIN. 

The  reports  herewith  submitted  from  Spain  are  only  four  in  number, 
viz,  from  Barcelona,  Cadiz,  Malaga,  and  Santander,  and,  although  not 
as  minute  or  exhaustive  as  many  of  the  reports  from  other  countries, 
will  be  found  interesting  and  instructive,  dealing  as  they  do  with  a  class 
of  people  whose  habits  and  customs  are  not  as  clearly  understood  in  the 
United  States  as  are  like  classes  in  other  countries  of  Europe. 

Bates  of  wages. — The  weekly  rates  of  wages  of  agricultural  laborers 
in  Spain,  as  averaged  from  the  submitted  reports,  are  as  follows : 

Men,  without  boarci  or  lodgin^r $345 

Women,  without  board  or  lodging 225 

Women,  house  servants,  per  annum 40  00 

The  weekly  wages  paid  the  trades  in  Spain  and  the  wages  paid  simi- 
lar trades  in  the  United  States  are  as  follows : 


Occupations. 


Bricklayers 

Masons 

Carpenters 

Painters 

Plasterers 

Blacksmiths 

Bakers 

Bookbinders 

Shoemakers 

Cabinet-makers 

Coopers 

Tinsmiths 

Tailors 

Laborers,  porters.  Sec  . 


Spain. 


$5  25 
4  80 
4  88 
4  80 
7  20 

4  65 

5  40 
3  60 

3  90 

4  20 
4  05 
3  90 
3  90 
3  00 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


$12  00  to 
12  00  to 
9  00  to 
10  00  to 
10  00  to 
10  00  to 

5  00  to 
12  00  to 
12  00  to 

9  00  to 
12  00  to 
10  00  to 
10  00  to 

6  00  to 


$15  00 
18  00 

12  00 
16  00 

15  00 
14  00 

8  00 
18  00 
18  00 

13  00 

16  00 

14  00 
18  00 

0  00 


$6  00  to  $10  50 
12  00  to  15  OO 

7  59  to  12  00 

6  00  to  12  00 
0  00  to  15  00 
9  00  to  12  00 

8  00  to  12  00 

9  00  to  20  00 
9  00  to  18  00 

7  00  to  15  00 
6  00  to  15  00 
9  00  to  12  00 
6  00  to  18  00 
5  50  to  9  00 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  statement  that  the  Spanish  working- 
men  scarcely  average  one-third  the  wages  paid  in  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago, while  what  are  called  the  necessaries  of  hfe  with  us  are  much 
cheaper  in  the  United  States  than  in  Spain. 
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SaMU  of  the  wcrkingmen. — The  consul  at  Barcelona  says: 

The  Catalonian  laborlBg  classes  are  certainly  very  laborious,  and  the  most  sober 
And  frng^al  I  have  seen.  Siiring  my  four  years'  residence  here  I  have  never  met  an  in- 
toxicated person  belon^g  to  that  class,  yet  wine  is  constantly  drunk  by  the  men, 
women,  and  children.  Not  being  drunk  for  enjoyment,  it  is  considered  beneficial  to 
health,  and  taken  regularly,  but  sparingly,  at  every  meal.  The  Catalonian  people 
live  mostly  on  ereens,  beans,  potatoes,  onions,  garlic,  dried  codfish,  and  wine. 

Andalima. — ^Tho  farm  laborers  of  Andalusia,  fed  by  their  employers,  are  allowed, 
daily,  3  pounds  of  bread,  some  oil,  and  a  little  vinegar.  A  portion  of  the  bread  is  set 
aside,  with  the  oil  and  the  vinegar,  to  form  the  two  meals  of  the  ''gaspacho,''  served 
to  the  farm  hands.  This  gaspacho  consists  of  bread,  soaked  in  water,  to  which  the 
oil  and  vinegar  are  added.  In  winter  it  is  served  hot,  in  summer  cold.  Any  addition 
to  this  fare  must  be  supj^lied  by  the  laborer  himself. — Report  from  the  consul  at  Cadiz. 

Malaga. — ^The  laborer  in  the  south  of  Spain  is  the  most  frugal  of  beings.  He  rarely, 
or  never,  eats  meat.  Indeed,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  do  so  and  live  upon 
his  earnings. — From  the  report  of  the  consul  at  Malaga. 

The  consnl  at  Malaga  says  that  while  the  rates  of  wages  have  in- 
creased from  10  to  15  per  cent,  within  the  last  five  years,  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing has  increased  40  per  cent,  within  the  same  period. 

The  consul  at  Santander  notes  only  a  slight  increase  in  wages  in  five 
years;  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  has  more  than  counterbalanced 
any  increase  in  the  wages. 

Paper  money. — ^The  consul  at  Malaga  says  that  the  circulating  medium 
is  gold  and  silver — chiefly  silver.  Paper  money  is,  however,  issued  by 
the  Bank  of  Spain  at  Madrid.  These  notes  are  at  par,  and  convertible 
into  8i)ecJe. 

According  to  the  report  from  the  consul  at  Cadiz,  the  average  circu- 
lation of  bank-notes  during  the  year  1877  was  as  follows :  In  Madrid, 
$20,346,377;  in  the  seventeen  branches  of  the  Bank  of  Spain,  including 
sucn  business  centers  as  Barcelona,  Valencia,  Seville,  Malaga,  Jerez, 
Santander,  and  Cadiz,  $11,228,977 ;  total  average  circulation  of  bank- 
notes in  Spain,  $31,575,354. 

BESUME. 

Having  given  statements  showing  the  rates  of  wages  and  the  retail 
prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  several  countries,  together  with 
the  wages  and  food-prices  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  I  now  submit  two 
general  statements,  which  will  enable  you,  at  a  glance,  to  compare  the 
wages  and  prices  of  food  in  the  several  countries  with  each  other  and 
all  with  the  wages  and  prices  in  the  United  States.  I  also  submit  here- 
with two  tables  showing  the  wages  and  food-prices  in  the  principal  cities 
of  Europe  as  compared  with  the  wages  and  food-prices  in  Ifew  York  and 
Chicago ;  also,  a  table  showing  the  coinage  and  paper  money  of  the  prin- 
cipal countries. 
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Statement  showing  the  weekly  rates  cf  wages  in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  compiled  from 
consider  reports,  and  compared  with  rates  in  iVetr  Tork  and  Chioago, 


Occapation. 


United  Statea. 


I 
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Bottse-baildiiig  trades: 

Bricklayers 

Carpenters  and  Join- 
ers   

Gasatters 

Hasons 

Painters 

Plastereis 

Plumbras 

Slaters 

Geoeial  trades : 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Bookbinders 

Brassfonnders 

Butchers 

Cabinct-miikkers  . . . 

Coopers 


$6  00 

540 

5  40 

6  00 


$4  60 
500 


5  40 

6  00 


6  00 
6  00 
6  00 


Coppersmiths . 
!atlen 


Col 

Enipurers 

Horeeshoors 

HillwrighU 

Printers 

Saddlers  and  har- 
ness-makers  

Sallmakers 

Shoemakers 

Tailors 

Tinsmiths 

Laborers,  porters,  dec  . . 


6  00 
4  80 
6  00 
6  00 
6  50 
6  00 
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6  00 

4  80 
6  00 
6  00 
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4  80 
3  50 
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$3  00 
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5  40 
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4  80 
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4  80 
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$9  25 
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7  80 

8  70 

8  50 

9  72 
9  00 
072 


$12  00  to  $15  00 
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10  00  to 
12  00  to 
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14  00 
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8  00 
8  75 
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4  60 
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3  60 
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3  60 

3  60 

4  00 


4  60 
480 
480 
3  00 


850 
7  70 
10  50 


730 
8*75 
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There  are  a  number  of  most  important  points,  deducible  from  these  re- 
ports, which  should  be  kept  prominently  and  permanently  in  sight,  in 
order  that  the  relative  conditions  of  labor  in  Europe  and  in  tiie  United 
States  may  be  thoroughly  appreciated.  Some  of  these  points  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  rates  of  wages  in  the  United  States,  roughly  estimated,  are 
more  than  twice  those  in  Belgium ;  three  times  those  in  Denmark,  France, 
and  Germany ;  once  and  a  half  those  in  England  and  Scotland ;  and  more 
than  three  times  those  in  Italy  and  Spain. 

2.  The  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  are  lower  in  the  United  States 
than  in  any  of  the  foregoing  countries ;  that  is,  the  laboring  people  oif 
Europe  cannot  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  are  common  to  the 
American  working  people,  as  low  as  the  same  can  be  piwchased  in  the 
United  States ;  or,  vice  versa y  if  the  working  people  of  the  United  States 
lived  on  the  same  quality  of  food,  or  comparatively  the  same,  and  exer- 
cised the  same  frugality  as  the  working  people  of  Europe,  they  could 
Kve  as  cheaply  as  the  working  people  of  any  country  in  Europe. 

3.  That  while  the  present  depression  of  trade  in  Europe  has,  un- 
doubtedly, intensified  the  sufferings  of  its  working  classes,  these  reports 
but  recite  their  normal  condition ;  and  while  the  present  depression  in 
the  United  States  will  eventually  give  way  to  better  times,  the  working^ 
people  of  Europe  have  no  "  better  days"  to  look  forward  to ;  as  they  are 
bom  to  unremitting  toil  and  scanty  fare,  so  must  they  toil  and  mourn  to 
the  end,  or  emigrate. 

4.  That  more  misery  is  caused  by  strong  drink  in  many  countries  in 
Europe  than  by  dull  times,  and  that  more  misery  is  caused  by  strikes  * 
than  even  by  strong  drink,  for  the  workingmen  may  reform  and  recover 
from  drink,  but  no  community  of  workingmen  can  ever  recover  from  a 
'*  long  strike.'^ 

5.  That  some  of  the  happiest  working  people  in  Europe  may  be  said 
to  be  those  whose  wages  are  least,  while  some  of  theunhappiest  may  be 
classed  among  those  whose  wages  are  the  highest.  The  former  results 
from  temperance  and  frugality,  the  latter  fix>m  strong  drink  and  strikes. 

6.  That  the  ruling  classes  of  Europe  look  forward  at  all  times  to  the 
destruction  of  this  Republic  at  the  hands  of  its  workingmen ;  they  see 
their  own  labor  populations  kept  in  order  by  force,  and  they  cannot  con- 
ceive how  the  working  people  of  the  United  States  can  be  a  law  unto^ 
themselves ;  hence  all  strikes  and  riots  in  this  country  are  hailed  in  Eu- 
rope as  so  many  outbursts  foreboding  the  final  dissolution  of  the  Repub- 
hc.  The  report  from  the  consul  at  Prague,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix,  giWng  an  account  of  the  feeling  which  prevailed  in  Europe 
in  regard  to  the  railroad  strikes  and  riots  of  1877,  is  a  good  illustration 
of  th^  important  point. 

7.  That  the  capitalists  of  Europe  show  more  sympathy  and  kindly  feel- 
ing toward  their  working  people  than  the  latter  do  toward  the  capitalists, 
and  that  all  the  bitterness  and  violence  are  on  the  side  of  the  working- 
men.    On  this  i>oint  I  quote  from  some  of  the  reports : 

Bradford,  England. — Years  ago,  and  for  a  long  time,  there  was  great  reciprocity  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  em]^loy6,  the  former  looking  after  the  latter  in  time  of 
need,  and  the  latt<;r  guarding  roli^ously  the  interests  of  the  former.  Unhappily  this 
mutual  good  feeling  has  died  ont  in  many  i)arts  of  England.  No  doubt  there  is  fault 
on  both  sides,  but  I  am  bound  to  say,  fh>m  all  I  can  le«im,  that  the  calamity  must  be 
laid  more  to  the  gree<l  and  exactions  of  the  employed  than  to  the  selfishness  of  the  cm> 
plovers. — From  the  report  of  Consul  Shepard, 

Newcattle-upon-Tifne. — The  strike  of  8,000  miners  [against  a  reduction  of  2|  per  cent, 
of  their  wageel  lasted  eight  weeks,  and  was  attended  by  much  suffering  and  priva- 
tion. Whife  tne  coal-owners  were  stubborn  in  insisting  upon  the  reduction,  they  were 
otherwise  moved  by  the  most  generous  feelings.    None  of  the  strikers  were  evicted  from 
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the  hooses  [the  property  of  the  coal-owners]  which  they  occupied  rent  free.  Attbe 
end  of  the  strike  and  the  victory  of  the  company,  all  the  old  hands  were  re-engaged.-- 
From  the  report  of  Consul  Jonee. 

Sonneberg,  Germany. — ^The  manufacturers  are  producing  at  unprofltahle  prices  in  order 
to  keep  their  hands  employed. — FVom  the  report  of  Coneul  Wineer. 

Brussels f  Belgium.— -The  owners  of  these  establishments  have  made  it  a  point  to 
identify  the  workmen  as  much  as  possible  with  the  place  ot  their  employment,  so  as 
to  secure  permanence  and  uniformity  of  employed  labor.  Consequently,  in  such  times 
as  the  present,  employers  make  every  possible  concession  to  the  workingmen.— -JVo* 
ihe  r^»ort  of  Consul  ffUson. 

8.  That  the  railroads  of  Euroi)e,  especially  tliose  of  France  and  Ger- 
many, are  so  conducted  as  to  make  the  interests  of  the  employes  as 
identical  with  the  interests  of  the  company  as  is  possible — ^which  will  he 
seen  by  reading  the  very  interesting  reports  from  La  Eochelle,  Lyons, 
and  Paris,  where  they  refer  to  the  subject,  for  France ;  and  the  reports 
from  Bremen,  Chemnitz,  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  for  Germany— the 
results  of  which  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  companies  may  be  summed 
«p  in  a  few  words :  Good  conduct  and  steadiness  insure  permanent  em- 
ployment at  good  wages,  with  the  further  incentive  to  the  employes  that 
economy  and  care  in  fuel  and  of  the  property  of  the  companies  brings 
the  employes  a  good  percentage,  which  increases  their  annual  wages 
considerably. 

The  consul  at  La  Eochelle,  noting  the  good  conduct  of  the  French 
railway  employes,  says: 

Brotherhoods,  or  other  such  organizations,  are  unknown.  No  strikes  occur,  and  tbe 
relations  between  the  employes  and  the  companies  are  entirely  harmonious. 

The  consul  at  Lyons,  who  writes  at  length  on  the  railway  systems  of 
France,  says: 

On  the  whole,  there  appears  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  our  railway  employes,  of 
every  rank  and  condition,  should  not,  on  comparing  their  pay  and  oondition  with 
those  of  their  brethren  in  I^Vance,  be  every  way  contented  and  satisfied. 

9.  That  the  average  American  workman  performs  from  one  and  a  half 
to  twice  as  much  work,  in  a  given  time,  a«  the  average  European  work- 
man. This  is  so  important  a  point,  in  connection  with  our  ability  to 
compete  with  the  cheap-labor  manufactures  of  Europe,  and  it  seems,  on 
first  thought,  so  strange,  that  I  will  trouble  you  with  somewhat  lengthy 
'quotations  fix>m  the  reports  in  support  thereof: 

Denmark. — Another  evil  is  the  diminished  worth  of  wages,  the  descending  quantity 
'•and  quality  of  work  now  obtained  by  employers  for  wages  higher  than  those  paid  ten 
years  Ago,— From  the  report  of  the  consul  at  Copenhagen. 

France. — At  his  work  the  French  laborer  or  mechanic  lacks  the  energy  of  the  Amori- 
•can  of  the  same  class,  and  the  amount  of  work  executed  by  him  is  much  less  in  the 
same  number  of  hours.  The  hours  of  labor  are  from  eleven  to  twelve,  but  an  average 
American  workman  wiU  accomplish  as  much  in  nine  hours.— /Vom  the  report  of  the  cott- 
sul  at  Bordeaux. 

(Germany.— 1  am  satisfied  that  an  ordinary  workingman  in  the  United  States  wiU  do 
as  much  again  as  will  one  in  this  district  in  the  same  time. — From  the  import  of.  the  cos- 
sul  at  ChemnitZy  Saxony. 

An  active  American  workman  will  do  as  much  work  in  a  given  time,  at  any  employ- 
ment, as  two  or  three  German  workmen. — F)rom  the  report  of  the  consul  at  Leipsie. 

There  can  be  no  Question  that,  speaking  in  general  terms,  the  quality  as  weU  as  the 
quantity  of  the  worlc  of  the  German  artisans  is  inferior  to  that  produced  by  the  Ameri- 
•oans.  The  workman  here  is  inclined  to  be  sluggish,  and  what  he  accomplishes  is  rel- 
atively small. — Fhfm  the  report  of  the  consul  at  Sonneberg. 

For  the  first  time  our  manufactures  are  now  assuming  intematioDal 
proportions.  At  a  time  of  universal  depression  we  have  met  those  na- 
tions which  held  a  monopoly  of  the  world's  markets,  met  them  in  their 
strongholds,  and  established  tlie  fact  that  American  manufactures  are 
second  to  the  manufactures  of  no  other  nation,  and  that,  with  a  proper 
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and  patriotic  nnderstanding  between  capitalist  and  laborer,  we  can  com- 
mand a  fair  share  of  the  bnying  world's  patronage,  and  command  that 
patronage  with  larger  profits  to  the  capitalist  and  higher  wages  to  the 
laborer  than  can  be  made  or  paid  ip  any  other  country. 

There  is  something  in  the  Bepublic  which  gives  an  individuality  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  possessed  by  no  other  people  to  such  a  de- 
gree. Our  inventive  genius  in  mechanical  appliances  is  original,  and  at 
least  twenty-five  years  ahead  of  Europe.  Our  people  accept  innovation, 
are  prepared  for  it  by  anticipation;  Europeans  do  not.  One  workman 
in  the  United  States,  bb  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  extracts,  does 
as  much  work  as  two  workmen  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe ;  even 
the  immigrant  from  Europe  attains  this  progressive  spirit  by  a  few  years' 
association  with  American  workmen.  We  have  no  oppressed  and  stupid 
peasantry,  little  more  intelligent  than  the  tools  they  handle.  All  are 
self-thinking,  self-acting,  and  self-supporting. 

Within  the  last  fifteen  years  we  have  demonstrated  our  ability,  by  the 
brilliant  development  of  our  own  resources,  to  exclude,  by  honest  com- 
petition, foreign  manufactures,  to  a  large  extent,  from  our  shores.  Tlie 
question  which  now  peremptorily  challenges  all  thinking  minds  is  how 
to  create  a  foreign  demand  for  those  manufactures  which  are  left  after 
supplying  our  home  demands.  We  cannot  stand  still,  for  the  momentum 
of  mcrease  will  soon  become  so  great  that  it  will  push  us  outward  any- 
way;  to  push  us  safely  and  profitably  is  of  so  much  importance  as  to  al- 
most overtop  all  other  public  questions  of  the  hour.  This  question  ap- 
peals equally  to  the  selfishness  and  patriotism  of  all  our  citizens,  but  to 
the  laborer  it  appeals  with  tenfold  force,  for  without  work  he  cannot 
live,  and  unless  we  can  extend  the  markets  for  our  manufactures  he  can- 
not exx>ect  steady  work,  and  unless  our  manufacturers  can  undersell 
foreign  manufacturers  we  cannot  enlarge  our  foreign  market. 

The  first  great  truth  to  be  learned  by  the  manufacturers  and  work- 
ingmen  is  that  the  days  of  sudden  fortunes  and  double  wages  are  gone.. 
We  must  realize  the  fact  that  ocean  steam  communication  has  annihi- 
lated distance  and  brought  the  nations  face  to  face.  This  drawing  to-^ 
gether  of  the  nations  means  equalization  in  trade,  profits^  wages,  &c., 
the  advantage  being  with  those  who  soonest  accept  the  situation,  and 
show  the  most  sensible  continuity  in  the  new  paths  of  success. 

The  consul  at  Newcastie-upon-Tyne  shows  that  that  city  is  commer- 
cially nearer  to  Kew  York  than  to  London.  If  steam  communication 
can  thus  bring  one  of  the  leading  cities  of  a  small  island  like  England 
nearer  to  Kew  York  than  to  its  own  capital,  it  can  work  equal  wonders 
with  the  leading  seaport  cities  of  all  Europe  in  their  commercial  inters 
course  with  the  seaport  cities  of  the  United  States.  This  is  a  question 
of  ^at  importance  to  both  laborer  and  capitalist,  for  it  must  revolu- 
tionize all  past  theories  of  trade  and  commerce,  by  inaugurating  inter- 
national equalization. 

In  the  near  future,  the  workingman  of  New  York  cannot  exi)ect  twice 
or  thrice  the  wages  of  his  fellow-worker  in  Europe,  while  all  other 
things — ^food,  rent,  clothing,  &c. — are  on  an  equality ;  nor  can  the  coal- 
miner  of  Pennsylvania  expect  twice  the  wages  of  the  Northumberland 
miner,  while  coal  from  the  Northumberland  mines  can  be  landed  in  New 
York  at  less  than  the  price  of  Pennsylvania  coal. 

yewca0tle  and  New  York. — Dtiring  May,  1873,  steamers  were  chartered  from  the  Tyne 
to  New  York  at  f6  per  ton  to  take  ftas-coals,  which  then  cost  ^.^  per  ton,  making 
the  price  of  coals  delivered  in  New  York,  including  freight  and  insurance,  $10.80  x>er 
ton. 

FVeights  to  New  York  hare  now  reached  the  ridiculously  low  rate  of  96  cents  per 
ton,  ftetii^  36  cmto  Vywer  thun  to  London.    Bnt  Norihnmberland  gas-coal  may  now  be 
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delivered  in  New  York  (price,  freight,  and  insurance)  for  $2.88  per  ton.  If  coals 
were  admitted  tree  of  duty,  New  York  and  other  of  our  Atlantic  cities  might  be 
furnished  with  fuel  at  a  lower  price  than  Loudon.  And  the  impetus  which  the  aboli- 
tion of  this  duty  would  probably  give  to  our  American  wheat  export  trade  is,  at  all 
events,  worthy  of  carei^f  consideration. — From  the  report  of  ComuI  Jones. 

In  continaatiou  of  this  questioii  of  international  equalization,  and 
^liat  trade  revolutions  it  can  work  when  subsidized  by  steady  and  cheap 
labor,  I  shall  quote  from  the  report  of  the  consul  at  Dunfermline  an 
extract  which,  although  only  noting  the  building  of  an  iron  railway 
depot  in  Glasgow,  is  of  gi'eat  importance,  and  has  astonished  the  iron- 
workers and  manufacturers  of  Scotland. 

Scotch  V8.  Belgian  iron, — While  all  the  industries  of  the  country  are  at  present  more 
«r  less  depressed,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  of  them  being  more  so  than  the  iron  trade. 
One  of  the  reasons  assigned  is  the  damaging  effects  of  foreign  competition.  Within 
:the  IsOst  year  or  two  a  larse  railway  station  has  been  erected  at  Glasgow,  and  it  is 
A  well-known  fact  that  all  the  iron  required  in  its  construction  was  brought  from 
Belgium. 

i^  Glasgow  forms  the  center  of  the  iron  trade  of  Scotland,  the  circumstance  above 
Teferred  to  is  significant  and  startling. — From  a  report  of  Mr,  Walker,  inspector  of  facto- 
rieB^  on  the  iron  trade  of  Scotland, 

When  steam  has  brought  New  York  nearer  to  Newcastle  than  the 
latter  is  to  London,  and  the  steady,  common-sense,  low-priced  labor  of 
Belgium  can  compete  with  Scotland  in  the  very  center  of  her  iron  in- 
dustry, and  erect  a  railway  station  in  Glasgow  of  iron  brought  from  Bel- 
^um,  even  while  the  Scotch  founders  are  on  half  time,  there  remains 
but  one  safe  course  for  us  to  pursue,  viz :  our  American  workingmen  and 
their  employers  mtist  go  forward  hand  in  hand,  as  in  Belgium,  if  we 
would  compete  with  the  nations  of  Europe  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Under  no  consideration  must  we  have  strikes ;  under  no  considera- 
tion must  our  factories  lie  idle.  If  our  manufacturers  cannot  run  their 
•establishments  profitably — and  capital  will  no  more  remain  permanently 
invested  unprofltably  than  will  labor  work  for  nothing — and  pay  the 
prevailing  wages,  our  working  people  must  help  them  to  make  profit  by 
consenting  to  a  reduction  of  wages. 

If  our  workingmen,  native  and  naturalized,  will  only  read  these  re- 
ports in  that  national  spirit  with  which  I  have  endeavored  to  i)oint  oat 
«ome  of  the  principal  features  therein,  and  drive  from  their  midst  com- 
munism, strikes,  and  drink — evil  spirits  bom  of 'oppression,  and  foreign 
to  our  country  and  our  institutions,  fatal  to  them  should  these  vicious 
principles  ever  attain  national  proi)ortions — labor  faithfully  and  int'CUi- 
gently,  like  freemen;  live  within  their  means,  like  frugal  and  sensible 
men ;  and  choke  down  all  demagogical  attempts  to  divide  the  American 
people  into  hostile  ranks  as  capitalists  and  laborers,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  limit  set  to  the  development  of  our  manufactures  and  com- 
merce; but  if  our  trade  centers  are  to  be  thrown  into  confusion,  accu- 
mulated capital  dissipated,  and  honest  labor  impoverished  and  demoral- 
ized by  periodic  strikes,  we  shall  simply  follow  in  the  wake  of  the 
greatest  commercial  nation  in  the  world,  whose  workingmen  have  blindly 
and  madly  ruined  their  bi-ead-source,  and  are  now  sorrowfully  standing 
between  their  idle  factories  and  the  emigrant  ships. 

Let  our  workingmen  read  these  reports  and  compare  the  fixed  condi- 
tion of  the  European  labor  populations,  as  graphically  portrayed  by  our 
consuls,  with  the  free  and  independent  position  of  oui*  American  work- 
ingmen, not  as  special  depression  has  made  them  at  present,  but  as  they 
have  been  and  as  they  will  be  again. 

The  workingman  of  Europe  is  born  to  labor  through  life ;  in  labor 
must  he  continue  to  the  end.    There,  indeed,  are  capital  and  labor 
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severely  and  eternally  divided,  unless  when  some  great  upheaval  in  its 
madness  pulls  all  things  down  to  a  common  level.  But  in  the  United 
States  the  workingman  of  to-day  may  be  the  capitalist  of  to-morrow. 
Labor  and  capital  are  only  divided  by  intelligence,  industry,  and  pluck, 
and  all  honest,  steady,  sensible  laborers  work  to  become  capitalists. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  who  have  escai>ed  from  the  bondage 
and  travail  of  European  labor,  and  become  citizens  of  the  United  Stat^, 
should  so  soon  forget  the  wages,  food,  and  condition  from  which  they 
sought  release  through  emigration,  and  show  such  smaU  appreciation  of 
their  new  and  superior  surroundings  and  condition  as  to  seek,  by  strikes 
and  organized  violence—European  methods  of  remedying  European 
evils,  and  totally  foreign  to  and  subversive  of  republican  institutions — 
to  introduce  strife,  where  none  of  old  existed,  between  employers  and 
employes,  where  harmony  and  mutual  reciprocity  should  alone  prevail. 
It  is  equally  deplorable,  and  more  unaccountable,  that  so  many  native- 
bom  Aniericans  should  accept  the  teachings  of  the  very  worst  school  of 
Europe  by  countenancing  or  abetting  strikes  and  communism. 

Such  things  might  be  expected  where  the  working  x)eople  have  no 
voice  in  the  formation  of  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed;  but  in 
a  republic,  where  the  people  rule,  resorts  to  violence  to  remedy  existing 
evils  only  argue  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  violators  of  law. 

But  the  great  majority  of  American  workingmen  are  intelligently  true 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  Bepublic,  and  the  noisy  and  demoralizing 
few — ^for  in  a  republic  vice  and  demagogism,  taking  advantage  of  that 
freedom  which  was  meant  but  for  virtue  alone,  are  always  agressive  and 
violent — who  keep  irritating  and  goading  this  sensible  minority,  are 
public  enemies,  who  eventually  meet  their  merited  punishment  through 
the  common  sense  of  the  people. 

We  are  not  a  nation  of  capitalists  and  laborers;  we  are  a  nation  of 
republican  citizens.  Let  us,  then,  ignore  these  dividing  lines,  and,  each 
accepting  that  position  for  which  nis  capacity  best  fits  Imn,  work  upward 
and  onward  in  the  scale  of  respectable  citizenship,  doing  that  which  is 
best  for  all. 

Let  the  workingman  feel,  as  he  should  feel,  that  the  man  who  employs 
him,  who  enables  him  to  feed  and  clothe  his  wife  and  children,  is  his 
friend  as  well  as  his  employer,  and  that  all  within  and  about  the  work- 
shop are  things  to  be  protected,  even  with  life  if  necessary^  instead  of 
being  destroyed.  Let  the  employer,  on  the  other  hand,  as  in  Belgium 
and  in  Germany,  look  upon  his  workman  as  morally  one  of  his  family, 
to  be  treated  with  the  dignity  and  sympathy  which  are  his  due,  and  in 
ten  years  we  shall  be  known  and  felt  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  for 
under  such  circumstances  neither  cheap  foreign  labor  nor  the  vast  capi- 
tal at  its  back  could  compete  with  the  inventive  genius^  mechanical  skill. 
and  financial  audacity  of  the  workingmen  and  capitalists  of  the  United 
Stales. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  M.  EVAETS. 

Hon.  Samuel  J.  Randall, 

Speaker  of  the  ffouae  of  Representatives. 
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Department  of  State, 

Washington^  April  11, 1878, 

To  ike  consular  officers  of  the  United  States  in  Great  Britan.  Fra/ncCj  Oer- 
many  J  Belgium^  Italy  ^  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden  ana  Norway,  and 
JDenmark. 

Gentlemen  :  With  reference  to  the  circular  addressed  to  you  in 
August,  1877,  in  respect  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  foreign 
countries,  it  is  now  deemed  desirable  that  you  should  make  inquiries 
and  report  in  regard  to  the  following  points,  viz: 

Ist.  The  rate  of  wages  usually  paid  to  laborers  of  every  class,  but 
with  more  especial  reference  to  agricultural  laborers,  mechanical  labor- 
ers, and  those  upon  public  works  and  railways. 

2d.  The  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  class,  or  the  prices  paid  for 
what  may  be  termed  the  necessaries  of  lite. 

3d.  So  far  as  practicable,  a  comparison  of  the  present  rates  with 
those  prevailing  during  the  past  five  years,  both  as  to  wages  and  cost 
of  Uving. 

4th.  Such  information  as  may  be  obtainable  touching  the  present  state 
of  trade,  whether  prosperous  or  otherwise ;  the  amount  ana  character 
of  pax>er  money,  if  any,  as  circulation;  and  the  amount  and  character  of 
coin,  with  the  relation  borne  by  paper  and  coin  to  each  other. 

5th.  And,  lastly,  such  information  as  may  be  obtainable  as  to  the  busi- 
ness habitus  and  systems  of  your  districts. 

It  is  desired  that  the  information  which  may  come  to  your  knowledge 
on  the  foregoing  x>oints  should  be  embraced  in  a  rexK)rt  to  the  Depart- 
ment, to  be  made  as  soon  as  may  be  practicable. 
I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  W.  SEWAED, 

Acting  Secretary. 
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Reportj  by  Ctmsnl  Wilson,  of  Brussels,  oti  (1)  labor  and  wages;  a^id  (2)  the 

money  of  Belgium. 

1.  Labob  anv  wages. 

Depression  of  trade. — The  general  depression  of  trade  that  has  pre- 
vailed in  Enrope  for  the  last  three  or  foar  years  has  reached  its  culmi- 
nating point  in  Bel^um  within  the  last  six  months.  All  branches  of 
industry  are  now  realizing  a  degree  of  languor  scarcely  ever  before  ex- 
perienced in  the  history  of  the  country. 

The  Belgian  labor  system. — ^This  general  stagnation  of  business  has 
resulted  in  throwing  many  of  the  laboring  class  entirely  out  of  work, 
(uid  entailing  upon  others  much  suffering.  The  daily  earnings,  how- 
ever, of  many  of  those  who  yet  find  employment  are  not  so  sensibly 
reduced  as  would  be  the  case  under  similar  circumstances  in  almost  any 
other  country.  This  fact  results,  I  presume,  from  the  better  organiza- 
tion of  the  labor  system  in  Belgium  than  in  most  other  countries.  In 
this  country  many  of  the  public  enterprises  employing  labor  are  either 
directly  or  indirectly  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  employes,  as  a  rule,  hold  their  places  with  more  or  less 
fixity  of  tenure,  and  are  paid  upon  a  scale  of  rates  usually  determined 
l»y  length  of  service;  consequently  their  wages  are  not  subject  to  the 
same  fluctuations  as  in  a  country  like  the  United  States,  where  individ- 
ual enterprise  largely  substitutes  that  of  the  Government.  Even  in  the 
lar^e  coal  mines  and  iron  and  glass  manufacturing  establishments 
administered  by  individuals  or  companies,  there  is  much  less  disx)08ition 
on  the  part  of  employers  to  c}  .ange  and  modify  the  price  of  labor  than 
in  the  United  States.  The  owners  of  these  establishments  have  made 
it  a  iK)int  to  identify  the  workmen  as  much  as  possible  with  the  place  of 
their  employment,  so  as  to  secure  permanence  and  uniformity  of  em- 
ployed labor.  Consequently,  in  such  times  as  the  present,  rather  than 
lose  these  advantages,  employers  make  everj-  possible  concession  to  their 
woringmen. 

Reduction  of  wages. — Such,  however,  has  been  the  falling  off  in  the 
foreign  demand  for  Belgian  manufactures  within  the  last  two  years 
that,  notwithstanding  these  i)olitic  and  generous  intentions  on  the  part 
of  employers,  they  have  been  forced  to  reduce  considerably  the  wages 
of  their  workmen,  and  in  some  instances  to  stop  operations  entirely. 

Depression  in  the  glass  manufa4)Uires. — The  glass  manufactures  of  the 
districts  of  Charleroi  and  Lodelinsart  have  suffered  most  severely  from 
this  depression  of  trade.  In  1874,  there  were  in  these  districts  167 
furnaces  in  ftdl  operation}  in  1875,  151 ;  in  1876, 1^35;  in  1877, 133;  and 
in  April  of  the  present  year  the  number  had  fallen  to  117 ;  thus  showing 
no  less  than  50  furnaces  out  of  an  aggregate  of  167  that  have  stop])ed 
operations  entirely  within  the  last  four  years  for  the  want  of  profitable 
onlers;  and  I  am'informed  by  the  proprietors  of  some  of  the  larger  es- 
tablishments yet  in  operation  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  coal 
has  fallen  from  30  to  10  francs  per  ton  and  the  price  of  labor  from  25 
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to  40  per  cent.,  they  yet  find  the  manufactore  of  glass  unprofitable. 
There  are  but  few  iron  mills  in  my  consular  district,  yet  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  depressed  condition  of  the  glass  trade  is  not  much  greater 
than  that  of  ttie  coal,  iron,  and  other  greater  material  interests  of  the 
country. 

AgrictUtural  labor, — ^Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  price  of  labor 
has  fallen  off  at  least  25  per  cent  within  the  last  seven  years  in  almost- 
all  branches  of  mechanical  industries  of  the  kingdom,  the  wages  paid  to 
agricultural  laborers  have  been  gradually  but  steadily  growing  up  for  a 
number  of  years.  This  improvement  in  ^e  condition  of  the  field  laborer 
may  justly  be  attributed  to  a  number  of  influences^  distinct  in  their 
character  yet  tending  to  the  same  results.  The  rapid  development  of 
steam  and  horse  railroads,  and  the  extraordinary  increase  of  improve- 
ments, public  and  private,  that  have  taken  place  in  almost  every  city 
and  town  of  the  kingdom  within  the  last  few  years  have  attracted  the 
field  laborer  fixmi  the  rural  districts  to  these  more  populous  centers, 
where  he  can  not  only  get  higher  wages,  but  enjoy  more  social  life  with 
those  of  his  own  class. 

There  is  another  influence  at  work  in  the  rural  districts  which  is 
yearly  tending  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  laborer  and  change  his 
relation  to  his  employer.  By  the  constitution  of  Belgium  not  only  are 
all  rights  of  primogeniture  and  entailment  of  estates  prohibited,  but  the 
property  of  a  Belgian  subject  dying  inte:^tate,  or  transmitted  by  testa- 
ment, is  required  to  be  divided  equally  among  the  legal  heirs.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  constitutional  provision,  the  great  landed  estates, 
upon  which  in  former  times  large  numbers  of  laborers  were  kept  as  mere 
retainers  at  nominal  wages,  are  being  gradually  broken  up,  and  the  men 
employed  upon  them  forced  to  seek  employment  elsewhere.  Within  hite 
yeaiis  many  of  the  fractional  parts  of  these  former  large  estates  have 
been  purchased  by  rich  and  thrifty  merehajits  and  manufacturers,  who^ 
not  compelled  to  obtain  their  revenue  from  the  cultivation  of  the  sGil, 
build  upon  their  property,  from  motives  of  pride  as  well  as  comfort, 
handsome  chateaux^  furnished  with  modern  improvements,  often  involv- 
ing a  lavish  exx)enditure  of  money ;  and  this  results  in  the  employment 
of  not  only  new  men,  but  many  of  these  old  retainei*s,  at  wages  often  greatly 
above  those  formerly  received  on  the  old  and  larger  estates.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  these  influences,*  the  field  laborer  in  Belgium,  who  is  willing 
to  remain  ux)on  strictly  agricultural  lands,  now  receives  from  two  to 
three  francs  per  day,  while  but  a  few  years  since  his  wages  ranged  from 
but  one  to  two  francs. 

Reduction  of  mill  wages. — In  the  iron  mills  and  other  large  establish- 
ments  of  mechanical  industry  the  reduction  in  workmen's  wages  sin^e 
the  prosperous  years  of  1871,  '72  and  '73  will  average  about  25  percent., 
while  the  cost  of  living  has  remained  about  the  same. 

Wages  in  the  cities.^  A  careful  inquiry  of  architects,  builders,  master- 
workmen,  and  employers  of  unorganized  labor  in  this  and  other  cities 
of  the  kingdom  has  enabled  me  to  give,  in  Table  No.  1,  a  statement  of 
the  average  wages  now  paid  their  workmen.  On  this  subject  I  wish, 
however,  to  remark,  that  while  ten  hours  are  usually  regarded  as  a  day's 
work,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  stonemasons,  plasterers,  plumbers,  paint- 
ers, paper-hangers,  and  all  that  class  of  labor  not  employed  in  large  manii- 
facturing  establishments  of  organized  labor,  are  employed  and  paid  by 
the  hour.  Tailors,  shoemakers,  jewelers,  and  several  other  classes  of 
special  workmen  are  paid  by  the  job,  and  usually  gain  fhmi  80  cents  to 
$1  per  day,  according  to  the  character  of  their  Vorkmanship.  In  the 
large  glass  manufactories  the  chief  workmen  are  employed^by  the  mouth. 
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Table  marked  No.  2  will  sbow  approximatively  the  monthly  earnings 
of  workmen  now  employed  in  these  establishments  as  compared  witti 
the  wages  received  in  1872,  '73,  and  '74. 

Table  No.  3,  showing  the  wages  paid  by  the  Government  to  the  em- 
ployes on  the  railroads  and  other  public  works  under  the  control  of  the 
state,  has  been  compiled  from  information  obtained  directly  from  the 
ministry  of  public  works. 

2.  MONETABT. 

Kational  Bank. — The  circulation  of  Belgian  paper  money  is  regulated 
by  the  law  of  the  5th  May^  1850,  under  which  the  National  Bank  was 
created*  That  law,  while  it  especially  provided  for  the  issue  of  ])aper 
money  by  this  bank,  prohibited  the  creation  of  any  other  new  bank  of 
paper  issue  excepting  upon  the  condition  that  the  stockholders  should 
be  personally  responsible  to  the  fullest  extent  for  the  redemption  of  its 
currency;  but  up  to  this  date  no  such  bank  has  been  chartered  in  the 
kingdom.  Previous  to  1850  several  banks  of  paper  issue  existed  in  the 
kingdom,  but  it  was  provided  in  the  law  above  referred  to  that  they 
should  all,  after  certain  tixed  dates,  withdraw  their  notes  frt)m  circula- 
tion and  cease  to  issue  paper  money.  The  Bank  of  Liege,  the  last  in 
this  category,  has  ceased  to  be  a  bank  of  issue  since  the  4th  February, 
1875;  consequently  the  notes  of  the  National  Bank  of  Belgium  are  now 
the  only  paper  money  of  the  kingdom. 

The  following  are  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1860  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  regulation  of  this  bank  and  -ibr  the  issue  and  security  of  its 
currency: 

1st.  The  aggregate  amount  of  its  notes,  the  mode  of  their  emission, 
and  their  denomination  by  categories  are  determined  by  the  government 
aud  the  bank  conjointly. 

2d.  Its  notes  are  made  payable  at  sight  in  Brussels,  but  any  of  the 
provincial  branches  may  delay  payment,  in  case  of  necessity,  long 
enough  to  receive  the  requisite  funds  for  payment,  either  from  the  cen- 
tral biank  in  Brussels,  or  frt>m  any  of  the  other  provincial  branches. 

3d.  The  notes  of  this  bank  are  made  receivable  for  all  debts  due  the 
state,  by  an  authorization  of  the  minister  of  finance,  but  it  is  expressly 
stipulated  that  this  authorization  may  at  any  time  be  revoked  by  him. 

4th.  The  entire  amount  of  its  circulation  is  required  to  be  represented 
by  securities  readily  convertible  into  money,  and  the  bank  is  obliged  to 
keep  constantly  in  its  vaults  coin  equal  to  a  third  of  its  paper  circula- 
tion and  all  its  other  obligations  combined;  nevertheless,  by  special 
authority  of  the  minister  of  finance,  the  amount  of  reserve  coin,  under 
certain  eontingenoies,  may  descend  oelow  this  amount. 

5tii.  So  long  as  the  €k)vemment  continues  to  receive  the  notes  of  the 
bank  fi>r  debts  due  the  state,  they  are  a  legal  tender  for  private  debts, 
but  have  no  forced  currency  excepting  what  is  derived  from  this  fact. 

6th.  The  bank  is  strictly  prohibited  by  law  from  the  transaction,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  any  affairs  of  a  hazardous  or  doubtful  character. 
Its  operations  are  confined  chiefiy  to  the  discount  of  commercial  paper 
represcHiting  material  value,  maturing  in  one  hundred  days,  and  indorsed 
by  tfaiee  responsible  names. 

7th.  It  is  directed  by  a  governor  and  six  directors,  appointed  by  the 
King,  and  is  under  the  surveillance  of  a  Commissaire  of  the  Government, 
who  has  the  right  to  examine  and  supervise  all  its  operations. 

^th*  The  Government  reserves  the  right  to  oppose  and  prevent  the 
execatkm  of  any  measure  of  the  bank  that  may  be  deemed  to  conflict 
eiHier  irith  the  laws  or  interests  of  the  state.  oigitized  by  ^^OOy  le 

TaUe  No.  4  will  show  the  denomination  and  aggregate  amount  of  me 
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notes  of  this  bank  in  circulation  at  the  end  of  each  year  fitnn  1851  to 
1877. 

Gold  and  silver  coin. — On  the  25th  December,  1865,  France,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  Belgium  entered  into  a  convention  under  the  title  of 
what  is  known  as  the  ^' Latin  Union,"  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that 
the  gold  and  silver  coin  of  the  contracting  Crovernments  should  pass  cur- 
rent at  their  nominal  value  within  the  territorial  limits  of  this  union; 
consequently  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain  exactly  the  amount  of 
metallic  money  of  Belgium  coinage  that  circulates  in  the  kingdom. 

The  bank-note  circulation  of  Belgium  is  estimated  at  about  661  francs 
X>er  capita. 

Table  No.  5  gives  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coined  in  Belgium 
jfrom  1832  to  1876,  and  Table  No.  6  the  amount  of  coin  demonetized  and 
recoined  into  Belgian  money  from  1834  to  1877. 

The  reports  of  the  minister  of  finance  show  that,  in  1874,  3,248,484 
francs'  value  of  United  States  gold  coin  was  converted  by  the  mint  at 
Brussels  into  Belgian  money,  and  that,  in  1875,  this  demonetization  of 
our  coin  amounted  to  9,744,126  francs  in  value,  thus  showing  an  aggre- 
gate of  12,992,010  francs'  value  of  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  de- 
monetized and  converted  into  Belgian  money  within  those  two  years. 
It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark  that,  previous  to  1874,  no  registration 
was  kept  at  this  mint  of  the  amount  of  foreign  coin  converted  into  the 
money  of  this  country,  otherwise  it  might  1^  interesting  to  know  to 
what  extent  the  gold  and  silver  coin  of  the  United  States  has  contributed 
to  the  metallic  currency  of  this  country. 

MODES  OF  TBANSACTINa  BUSINESS. 

BuMness  systems. — The  present  depressed  state  of  trade  in  Belgium,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  has  so  shaken  and  unsettled  the  commer- 
cial usages  of  prosperous  times,  that  it  is  now  almost  impossible  to  give 
any  reliable  information  on  this  subject 

Foreign  orders  and  domestic  demands  for  the  products  of  the  large 
manufactories  of  iron,  steel,  zinc,  copper,  glass,  and  woolen  goods  have 
so  fallen  off,  and  prices  have  been  so  reduced  within  the  last  year  that 
owners,  rather  than  close  their  establishments  altogether,  have  been  com- 
pelled to  sell  at  rates  for  cash  and  grant  lines  of  discount  on  unques- 
tionable paper  heretofore  unknown  in  their  commercial  transactions.  A 
few  years  since  the  glass  manufacturers  of  Belgium  entered  into  an 
agreement  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  sell  at  uniform  rates  and 
grant  uniform  rebates  for  cash,  but  at  the  present  time  all  uniformity 
has  disappeared,  and  the  conditions  of  sales  made  are  almost  as  various 
as  are  the  necessities  of  the  parties  in  the  transactions ;  and  so  it  is  in 
almost  every  other  department  of  trade  in  Belgium  at  the  present  time. 
Every  man  having  anything  to  sell,  in  the  hope  of  outriding  the  passing 
storm,  consults  but  his  pressing  necessities  in  commercial  transactions, 
without  reference  to  what  were  formerly  regarded  as  the  usages  of  trade. 
The  nominal  rate  of  commission  charged  for  buying  or  selling  merchan- 
dise is  usually  about  2  per  cent.,  and  insurance  on  goods  shipped  to  the 
United  States  five-eighths  of  1  i>er  cent,  in  summer  and  seven-eighths  in 
winter;  but  so  many  modifying  circumstances,  depending  ui)on  advances 
made  upon  consignments  and  the  character  of  the  merchandise  insured, 
enter  into  every  transaction,  that  these  figures  can  only  be  received  as 
approximative  in  determining  these  features  of  the  commercial  usages  of 
this  country. 

JOHN  \VIL80N. 

Brussels,  June  5, 1878.  Digitized  by  ^^oog le 
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Ko.  h^Wagmpaid  worhmm  employed  5y  ike  hour  tn  ike  large  oiHee  and  towne  of  Belgium. 


OoeapatioiL 

ATertge 

p^dper 
hoar. 

Oeonpation. 

ATsrage 
wages 

paid  per 
honr. 

Carpenten 

Oena. 

0 

10 

10 

0 

7 

8 

16 

10 

10 

OenU. 

BrioU*yen 

Thimllthii                    .    . 

StoDemMOiw - 

OAbiii«t-inRk«rH 

Plastewra 

UnliolBtArBrs 

10 

Locksmiths    . 

P^per-liangfiTB 

PlumlK^re ...  . 

10 

Deconton'. 

(Carriage-makers . .        ^ . .  . . . 

MMhiniita 

TTAmcss-makern 

Harble  workers 

Gasfltters 

No.  2.^Monthlg  wagee  paid  icorkmen  in  glase-factoriee  in  1878  compared  ioith  1672,  73,  '74. 


Ocenpatlon. 

*^v?r 

Monthly  wages, 

Blowers 

$100  to  $160 
24  to      80 
40  to      fiO 
36  to     40 
24  to      30 
20  to      30 
16  to     20 

$60  to  $65 
20  to    45 

Amstants 

Stokers 

20  to    24 

FUtteoers 

24  to    26 

Cutlers 

20  to    24 

Psckers 

15  to    24 

OHmary  workmen 

12  to    Itt 

No.  3. — Employ^  under  the  minister  of  public  worlce,  Belgium. 


Description  of  trade  md  administratlTe  duties. 

Bates  of  salaries  per 
working  day. 

lUtes  of  salaries 
monthly. 

IffcTtmnin. 

TwinimiifW- 

narknmiths s  . 

••2 

60 
82 
24 
62 
82 
44 
56 
48 
33 
80 
85 
86 
28 
20 
48 
48 
40 
40 
52 
44 
40 
24 
40 
24 
82 

$0  96 

matkimlthn'  sssistants 

Modi'l-inskftTB .    ,     

1  00 
80 

28 
76 
60 
60 
84 
84 
84 
76 

100 
76 

1  08 
52 
96 
96 
48 
80 
64 
80 
56 
80 
64 
44 
64 

Jofaiefs  

Joiners'  annrentioea 

■ 

Coopers 

SiiDerviaors        

Sswyers 

Letter-naiiiters 

GriSkS \?!^  :  :  :  :!i:;i"i::!:*"*!";:;.""! 

Painters 

Cvpenters  

A^osteis 

iii3Seis!r^::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::::::::;:: 

Knffineera' anifltantn 

Tamers •.. 

PIshctT 

ssdSws..:.:;::: ::::...:::::.::;:::::: ::;::::: 

8ti«teben 

i^mvmaken  .  ., 

port«r.T^.....: ....::. 

PortAn '  fiMiirtanta 

ETolatiooistB 

Mschialsls.. 

$28  00 
16  00 

$88  00 

Wster-hcaten  for  nassenser-oars 

aoo 

Chief  wSSSivv.r^!!::!?!:;:::;::^ 

60  00 

^penisors 

18  50 
20  00 

22  00 

Brt^StonT .............. 

26  00 

Di«e«": ::::  :      .    . 

88 
88 

42 
50 
50 
50 

Gnanls  of  pablie  tonnel 

Guards  of  oablic  switches 

Billposters. *"" !...'...'.. 

24  00 
24  00 
18  00 
14  00 

26  00 

Billpoeters  for  tdegraphs 

26  00 

i^MW^.arrie«^!r?^?:.::::::::::::::;.::.::::;::: 

80  00 

HetK^gers 

26  00^ 
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No.  ^.—JEmpla^  vmder  the  mktUt&r  of  pMie  wmic$,  Belgimm — Contfauied. 


Offloen  and  clerks. 


BaUroads. 


Gierke,  third  cUu 

Clerks,  second  class 

Clerks,  first  class 

Head  clerks 

Chief  clerk,  second  class 

Chief  clerk,  first  class 

Chief  of  division,  second  class  . 
Chief  of  division,  first  class . . . . 

Inspectors 

Directors , 

General  inspectors 

Managers , ... 

Guar& 

Ticket  collectors 


Department  qf  hridgei,  minet,  and  highitayi. 


General  inspectors 

Chief  ensineers 

Principu  engineers,  first  class  . . . 
Principal  eniineers,  second  class . 

Engineers,  mvt  class 

Engineers,  second  class 

UnBercnginoers 

Piincipalconduotors 

Condnotors,  first  class 

CondactoTB,  seoond  class 

Condnctors,  third  class 

Chief  clerk 

Writing  olerk 

Drawing  clerk 

Clerk,  Outclass 

Clerk,  second  class 

Clerk,  third  chiss 

Snpervisors 

Messengers 


Annual  salaxy. 


Allowance  &r  tisr* 
I  eling,  lodging,  kc 


0200  00 

300  00 

400  00 

600  00 

700  00 

900  00 

1,100  00 

1,300  00 

1.300  00 

1.600  00 

1,800  00 

200  00 

300  00 

300  00 


1,800  00 
1,U0  00 
900  00 
700  00 
520  00 
700  00 
600  00 
440  00 
860  00 
700  00 
540  00 
240  00 
420  00 
300  00 
240  00 
320  00 
200  00 


i 
J 


e 

E 

s 

a 

S 

'i 

s 

» 

I  I 


1240  00 

860  00 

520  00 

760  00 

800  00 

1,000  00 

1,200  00 

1,400  00 

1,400  00 

1.600  00 

1,800  00 

2,000  00 

360  00 

860  00 


1,800  00 

1,600  00 

1,400  00 

1,600  00 

1,000  00 

800  00 

600  00 

800  00 

600  00 

520  00 

860  00 

800  00 

600  00 

480  00 

480  00 

360  00 

300  00 

480  00 

240  00 


lOperct 

lOperct 

5perct 

5perct. 


$200 
160 
160 
160 
160 


No.  4. — Annual  amount  of  bank-notes  in  drculatian  in  Belgium  at  the  end  of  eadk  jfoair  fnm 

1851  to  1877. 


r«r, 

IJoU«  of  1.000 

franca. 

Notes  of  600 
fhmcs. 

Notes  of  100 
francs. 

Notes  of  60 
francs. 

Notes  of  20 

ftWkCS. 

TMaL 

1851* 

31, 772,730 

1868* 

IIL  028,00 

1859* 

112,00.780 

I860* 

11L8S7.3I0 

1864 

55,476,000 
66,900,000 
60, 857, 000 
63,682,000 
75,038,000 
81, 321, 000 
79,811,000 
88,283.000 
108.464,000 
146,927,000 
119,127,000 
122,900,000 
151.942,000 
141.736.000 

12,828,500 
13,203.500 
13,258,000 
12,771,500 
15,034,500 
20,461,500 
18,123.500 
17, 001, 000 
16,018,000 
25,032,500 
18,852,000 
18,600.000 
28,487,000 
25^060,000 

32,398,900 
33,093,000 
34, 164, 500 
34,681,900 
42, 367, 600 
56,399.900 
65.283.200 
75.  534, 100 
96.347,500 
121. 378,  500 
126,381.900 
187, 170. 000 
186,334,600 
182.603.100 

5.138.660 
4,933.200 
6,084,460 
6,242,150 
7, 777, 960 
7,721,200 
7,160,300 
7, 171, 500 
4,784.160 
3, 091,  lUO 
2,082.800 
1,518,000 
24,282,400 
27,997.100 

5,007,180 
5, 218, 160 
6,202.400 
4.665,260 
6, 610, 720 
10,814.400 
15,220.100 
17.024,840 
26v701.70l 
34. 767. 680 
38,416.426 
42,900,000 
23,563,260 
13.728,140 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1808 

1809 

}Sj»s 

1870 

1871 

Stti^ 

1872 

S^n!^4io 
SLmni 

1878 

1874 

MiflSw 

1676 

SSSw 

1876 

^;s(s 

1877 

» Th«  denomination  of  notes  iasned  daring  these  years  cannot  now  be  aaoertaiaed. 
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No.  5  A.— Gold  cofited  in  Belgium  fnm  1848  to  1877. 
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Yean. 

10  firancs. 

25  franca. 

20firanc8. 

Total 

1848 

8,037,425 
3.749,575 
1,853,875 

Since  demon- 
etized. 

do 

8,037,425 

4,121,456 

2,487,145 

20,522,060 

10,689,200 
20,826.140 
27,684,980 
24,689,480 
63.824,060 
45,170.440 
60.927,000 
82,685,060 
41,893,640 
118,121,400 

1840 

371,880 
683, 27u 

Since  demou- 
etized. 

....do 

1850 

18«5 

20, 522, 060 

10,689,260 
26,826,140 
27.634.980 
24,689.480 
68.824.060 
45,179.440 
60.927.000 
82.685.060 
41,393,640 
118, 121, 400 

1866 

1667 

. .  .do 

no 

1868 

....do 

.  do 

\^«» 

....do 

....do 

1870 

.do 

do 

1871 

....do 

...  do 

18f74 

....do 

....do 

1875 

.    do  . 

do 

1876 

....do 

.   ..do 

1877 

....do 

....do 

Totad 

1,005,150 

13,640,875 

622,442,520 

587,088,546 

No.  5B. — Sttver  ooinrd  in  Belffiumfrom  1832  to  1877. 


r«iir. 

IfrwuL 

1  franc. 

1  fraac^ 

2tnUiC9.        2*/i*aM. 

5fianM. 

Total- 

flK... 

: 

iMiTOO 

i,74fl^8eo 

l,B4S,^ 
26,015 

ISO,  760. 00 
5  7lfl  341.00 

)m.... 

,    29,175.00 
T8A0a5.» 
408;  521. 00 
t?6, 183.50 
173,685.00 

laa.oooioo 

7«.  000,  00 

60, 8M 
4fi1,55l 
B30,e08 
52,%.  3fl3 
atJl.Ml 

1 

US" 

10a,0»l75 

562.712 
450  J 10 
eon.  610 

472  es:i 

3.  701,  212.  CO 
3,  692,  173,  75 
1,457,  170.  rrf> 
007,408.00 
1  4L53  OOUh  00 

IMS..,. 

m..:: 

IM.... 

Z.  000.  00 
Ml.  500.  00 

1.4^000 
960i,O0D 

liU.... 

2.106,400 

401,  OOO 

a,4oa.oDG 

12.G»1.+15 
M,  610, 175 
M.3Sft,4«J 
18,  53R,  CIO 
23,  OS:i,  S80 
12,132,990 
OO,  510 
4,536,«00 

4  5W!  9M  00 

W7     .. 

»,4»e.O05,OO 
VA  D7rt  952,50 

1.39e,S37.50 

6.  007,  ns.  00 

397,880.00 

1M.-.. 

40,602 

lea^oia 

3B  fioS  '*^2  00 

tS..*. 

^^MSlOO 

IH  780150 

27.  016,  370,  60 
1^.  £^  610.90 

Wl.... 

IM.... 

23.  063,  5081 00 

m  :.. 

12.  e^  ooa  00 

26!t  MKt.  40 

3S   ■ 

'8,' «i' owl  no* 
507,000.00 
587,902.00 

i;wi,'ooo' 

0,652,000 

eTs.ooo 

1,393.  dDB 

'Kmym 

7,578,000 
4,328,460 

4.536,000,00 
Hi.  32S,  000k  00 

mr.... 

18,465,720 

63,2ff7,7in 
62,  MO,  »75 
23,  917, 171^ 
10,  225,  mti 
111.  704,  705 
12,  000.  m) 
14,  9D4,  705 

S3,  203,  720.  00 

38,394.212.00 

ff^ 

4U  Glill  ;i1l).00 



52,  340.  375.  00 
2;},  5H7. 170,  W 

mi,,.. 

„-..._-.,.... 

:::::;:::::: 

10,225.000,00 
111.  704,  795.  00 
12,  000,  ihIO,  DO 

wi*«.. 

14  Ofu  7nr.  Ml 

if»... 

10,709,425      liP.  700,  425,  00 

T«flftl, 

«tt,760.Tfi 

7,lM,305t50 

Ifl,3:o,374 

2U,  :^()l,  S74  1  fl,  SH,  K!2.  50       49:>,  67*!,  :fHl   .M7,  Mii.  745,  IK^ 
1                                                     1 

No.  6. — DenumeHzafion  of  Belgian  coin  from  1832  to  1875. 


Dates. 

Description  of  specie. 

Value  of 
specie  demon- 
etized. 

I>ec.     1,1852 

Pieces  of  i  of  franc 

616.760.76 

Aug.  11,1854 
July  26.1868 
July  26,1868 

Pieces  of  irold  of  10  and  25  francs                      

14, 046, 025. 00 

Pieces  of  2.50  fttincs 

6,803.532.50 
4,511,114.00 

Pieces  of  2.00  francs 

Jolv  26,1888 

Piie<^<»if  of  IrOQ  franc      ..     .          ,   ..  r,,            ., -..-r 

4. 558, 566. 00 

JnlV  26,1868 

Pieces  of  0.50  franc 

2. 748, 373. 50 

July  26,1868 

Pieces  of  0.20  franc 

626.189.20 

"^^MT.    6,1860 

PiA4»4»s  of  10  and  6  centimes  in  runner .^^ .-,...r 

2, 462, 832. 80 

Total ^ 

80,973,893.25 
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GHENT. 

Beporty  by  Consul  Millward,  on  the  (1)  rates  of  wages;  (2)  cost  oflitinQ; 
(3)  business  habits^  for  the  district  of  OJient 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  on  the  rates  of  wage8 
prevailing;  the  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes;  the  condition  of 
labor  and  the  laboring  classes ;  the  business  habits  and  customs  of  this 
consular  district. 

1.  Bates  of  wages. — Agricultural  laborers :  Males,  17  cents  to  20  cents 
per  day;  females,  15  cents  to  17  cents  per  day,  oesides  their  eating, 
which  is  supplied.  When  hired  as  servants,  having  eating  and  lodgment 
furnished,  they  are  paid  $1.75  to  $2  per  month. 

Mechanical  laborers  and  those  employed  upon  public  works  earn 
from  60  cents  to  $1  per  day. 

2.  Cost  of  living. — The  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  locations  they  inhabit.  For  example,  the  cost  of  Uving 
to  the  laboring  classes  inhabiting  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  averages, 
with  rent  included,  20  to  25  cents  per  day  per  person,  and  in  the  country 
from  15  to  20  cents  per  day. 

The  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  are  as  follows,  per  pound :  White 
bread,  5  cents ;  rye  bread,  4  cents ;  beef,  veal,  and  pork,  16  to  20  cents; 
lard,  20  cents ;  potatoes,  1  cent ;  butter,  best,  30  to  50  cents ;  butter, 
common,  20  to  22  cents :  cheese,  20  to  25  cents ;  coffee,  30  to  iO  cents; 
sugar,  15  to  20  cents ;  cnickens,  50  cents  to  $1  each ;  eggs,  per  13,  from 
20  to  25  cents. 

The  present  rates,  as  compared  with  those  prevailing  during  the  last 
Ave  years,  both  as  regards  wages  and  cost  of  living,  are  al^ut  3  per 
cent,  higher. 

3.  From  all  sources  of  information  and  personal  observation,  touching 
the  present  condition  of  trade  throughout  this  consular  district,  I  find 
that  the  depression  is  very  great,  and  the  general  complaint  is  "  hard 
times,"  with  an  apparently  darker  outlook  lor  the  immediate  friture. 

The  paper  currency  of  this  kingdom  is  at  par  with  gold.  The  amount 
in  circulation  is  78,218,000,  secured  by  reserve  gold  in  the  treasury. 

4.  Business  habits. — For  the  business  habits  and  systems  prevalent 
throughout  this  district,  I  respectfully  refer  to  my  report  of  trade  and 
commerce,  sent  to  the  department  in  February  last.* 

JAMES  MILLWAED. 
Ghent,  August  20, 1878. 

*  The  following  extracts,  from  the  report  above  referred  to,  illustrate  the  habitn  and 
oustoms  of  the  laboring  classes  of  Ghent :  About  80,000  of  this  population  (Ghent)  are 
work  people,  employed  in  the  various  manufactories  situated  here,  of  which  there  are 
a  large  number.  The  habits  and  customs  of  this  large  number  of  work  people  are 
particularly  noticeable  for  frugality,  exemplary  behavior  toward  their  employers  and 
toward  each  other,  and  their  strict  attention  to  business.  Drunkenness  is  almost  en- 
tirely unknown  among  them,  and,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  police  department, 
charges  against  them  for  crimes  are  very  rare.  They,  as  a  class,  are  a  people  who 
oxijoy  themselves  in  their  own  manner  with  each  other  in  their  innocent  amosementa, 
without  broils  or  quarrels. 
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Reportj  by  Consul- General  Smith j  of  Montreal,  on  the  rates  of  wages^  cost  of 
living,  and  currency  of  Canada, 

LABOR  AND  WAGES. 

The  depression  of  business  lias,  as  in  the  United  States,  largely 
affected  the  price  of  labor.  It  is  impossible  to  state  with  accuracy  the 
extent  of  this  depreciation,  as  I  have  received  many  varying  statements. 
Different  kinds  of  labor  have  been  diflPerently  affected.  I  think  it  may 
be  stated  that,  throughout  the  consular  district  of  Montreal,  farm  labor 
is  now  about  25  per  cent,  lower  than  it  was  five  years  ago.  The  wages 
now  usually  paid  seems  to  be  at  the  rate  of  from  $10  to  $14  per  jnouth 
for  the  summer  months,  and  from  $100  to  $120  per  year,  with  board. 
Dming  the  present  year  a  reduction  has  been  made  of  from  5  to  10  per 
ceDt.  on  the  salaries  of  officers  of  the  city  of  Montreal.  Day  laborers  em- 
ployed by  the  city  receive  from  90  cents  to  $1  per  day.  In  the  country 
districts  mechanics,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  &c.,  are  receiving  from  80 
cents  to  $1.50  per  day,  or  about  50  per  cent,  less  than  four  years  ago. 

RAILWAY  WAGES  AND   TARIFF. 

The  following  table,  kindly  prepared  for  me  by  the  officers  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  shows  therein  the  rate  of  wages  now  being  paid 
by  that  company  to  their  employes ;  also,  the  tariff  of  freight  charged 
by  the  Grand  Trunk  road  between  Chicago  and  Montreal  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1878 ;  also,  the  tariff  between  Chicago  and  Portland 
for  the  same  period. 


Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

Rai€»  of  \cagc9  in  Montreal  and  tariff  on  merchandise  from  Chicago  to  Montreal  and  to  Port- 
land during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1879. 

RATE   OF  WAGES. 
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Traffic  depart- 
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$1,000 

$300  to 
$700 

$390  to 
$580 

$480  to 
$700 

$420  to 
$540 

$390 

$313  to 
1390 

$420 

$1.15  to 
»1.75 

$1.00  to 
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$1.16 

engineers'  department. 

Track  foremen : (1.62^  to  $2. 12^  per  diem. 

Track  laborers |1  per  diem. 

Carpenters f  1.40  to  |1. 60  per  diem. 

Painters $1.75  per  diem. 

Smiths 24c.  per  hour. 
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MECHANICAL  DEPAKTMENT. 

Boiler-makers ; 12c.  to  23c.  iter  hour. 

Car-repairere 12c.  to  20c.  per  honr. 

Fitters 14c.  to  23c.  per  hour. 

Laborers lie.  to  24c.  per  hour. 

Machinemen 12c.  to  16c.  per  honr. 

Paint«r8 14c.  to  16c.  per  hour. 

Tinsmiths 13c.  to  16c  per  honr. 

Turners 14c.  to  20c.  i>er  hour. 

Enginemen,  first  class $2.25  to  $2.75  per  trip. 

second  class |2  to  $2.45  per  trip. 

Firemen,  first  class $1.30  to  $1.45  per  trip. 

second  class $1.15  to  $1.25  per  trip. 

TARIFF  ON  MERCHANDISE  FROM  CHICAGO  TO  MONTREAL. 
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TARIFF  ON  MERCHANDISE  FROM  CHICAGO  TO  l»ORTLAND. 


On  July  2, 1877 perlOOlba. 

On  April  1,1878 do 
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COST  OF  LIVING. 

The  cost  of  living  in  Canada  is  about  25  or  30  per  cent,  less,  includ- 
ing house  rent,  fo(Ki,  fuel,  and  clothing,  than  it  was  a  few  years  sinw. 
The  general  result  seems  to  be  that  the  wages  now  paid  will  procun* 
about  the  same  quantity  of  the  necessaries  of  life  as  the  wages  paid  four 
or  five  years  ago  woultl  have  procured.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  how- 
ever, that  a  greatcrnumber  of  persons  find  difficulty  in  securing  employ- 
ment than  formerly,  and  large  numbers  are  either  unemploy^  or  em- 
ployed only  a  portion  of  the  time. 

MONEY  OF  CANADA. 


The  money  in  circulation  in  Canada  consists  mainly  of  Canada  bank- 
notes, American  gold,  and  Canada  sUver  subsidiary  coin.  American 
silver  is  not  in  ciix5ulation,  and  probably  will  not  circulate  in  Canada  to 
any  considerable  extent.  United  States  legal-tender  notes  and  United 
States  national-bank  notes,  though  not  received  by  the  banks,  have  been 
passing  into  circulation  as  they  have  approached  par  in  value;  and  I  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  when  the  Government  resumes  specie^ payments 
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both  of  these  classes  of  notes  will  become  current  money  throughout 
Canada  for  all  commercial  purposes.  There  is  but  little  gold  in  use 
except  that  of  American  coinage. 

BANKS  AND  FINANCES. 

The  banks  acting  under  charter  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 
had,  on  the  30th  of  September  last,  according  to  the  returns  ^rnished 
by  them  to  the  department  of  finance,  capital  paid  up  of  $58,075,683.42, 
with  a  note  circulation  of  $19,929,229.00,  with  specie  on  hand  at  that 
date  to  the  amount  of  $4,909,216.36.  Their  total  liabilities  were  esti- 
mated at  $89,657,317.82,  and  their  total  assets  at  $162,603,437.76.  These 
banks,  as  a  rule,  have  established  credit,  and  there  seems  to  be  little 
disposition  to  demand  gold  in  payment  of  their  notes. 

J.  Q.  SMITH. 

United  States  Consulate-Gbnbbal, 

Montreal^  Xovember  21, 1878. 


GODEBIOH,  ONTABIO. 

Repartj  by  Commercial  Agent  Abbot^  on  the  rate$  of  wagesy  cost  of  livingy 
dto.y  in  the  district  of  Ooderichy  Chitario. 

I  inclose  tabular  statement  of  wages  paid  at  several  ports  in  this 
commercial  agency.  The  ports  which  I  selected  for  inquiry  are  Gode- 
rich,  Stratford,  Eancardine,  Owen  Sound,  Meaford,  Collingwood,  and 
Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

At  all  these  places  workmen  can  live  cheaply  and  comfortably.  'Seat 
frame  houses,  having  from  four*  to  seven  rooms,  with  an  eighth  or  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground  attached  thereto,  rent  for  from  $4  to  $7  a 
month.  These  lots  are  quite  sufficient,  when  carefully  cultivated,  to 
furnish  the  tenants  with  fresh  vegetables,  and  most  of  them  take  great 
pride  in  cultivating  flowers  and  vegetables  and  in  making  their  lots  of 
ground  look  neat  and  pretty. 

The  prices  of  food  are  very  low.  I  annex  a  recent  price-current  of 
market  rates  at  Goderich  and  some  of  the  neighboring  towns. 

At  Southampton,  the  next  port  above  Kincardine,  on  Lake  Huron, 
and  distant  from  here  62  miles,  I  was  told  that  the  best  roasting  pieces 
ofbeef  could  l>e  hatl  at  7  cents  i)er  i)oniul;  mutton  the  same.  In  this 
town  similar  pieces  are  10  to  12  cents  per  poiuid,  or  5  cents  by  the 
quarter 5  chickens,  30  cents  per  pair;  white  fish  and  lake  trout,  5  cents 
per  pound.  The  usual  rents  paid  by  the  railroad  employes  at  South- 
ampton for  cottages  are  $4  to  $5  per  month. 

Bents  for  comfortable  cottages  in  Goderich,  with  an  eighth  to  a  quar- 
ter of  an  acre  of  ground,  are  from  $5  to  $7  per  month.  Handsome  two- 
story  houses,  with  stables,  &c.,  can  bo  had  at  fi-om  $100  to  $200  per 
annum.  Boanl  in  the  best  hotels  in  Goderich  is  fi-om  $8  to  $12  per 
week,  and  for  permanent  lodgers  a  considenible  reduction  is  made. 

The  proprietors  of  the  largest  flour  and  salt  works  here,  who  are  also 
the  owners  of  the  only  elevator  in  the  harbor  except  the  one  owned  by 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  Company,  and  who  have,  besides,  extensive 
works  in  Montreal  and  one  or  two  other  places,  have  found  it  for  their 
interest  to  give  their  workmen  and  all  i>er8ons  employed  by  them, 
whether  as  l)ookkeei)ers,  clerks,  engineers,  or  laborers,  in  addition  to  l 
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their  regular  wages,  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  works,  which  in  good 
years  amounts  to  a  very  considerable  sum.  In  a  recent  year,  the  head 
bookkeeper  at  Montreal  received,  in  addition  to  his  salary,  as  his  share 
of  the  profits,  $4,000. 

One  of  the  proprietors  informed  me  that  by  this  plan  every  employ^ 
became  interested  in  all  the  operations  of  the  concern,  as  though  he 
were  really  one  of  the  proprietors,  and  all  took  care  to  prevent  the  least 
waste  or  theft  in  any  part  of  the  works,  and  great  care  was  exercised  in 
the  running  of  the  machinery  to  prevent  breakage  or  injury  in  any  way. 
One  of  the  bookkeepers  said  that  it  was  not  o^y  for  their  interest  to 
do  this,  but  it  became  a  habit  with  them.  Another  good  result  from 
this  plan  was  that  the  workmen  remained  a  long  time  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  company,  having  no  desire  to  leave  the  service  or  take  part 
in  strikes  for  increased  wages. 

All  this  region  bordering  on  Lake  Huron  is  very  healthy,  and  in- 
valids resort  to  it  &om  many  parts  of  the  country.  Many  motners  with 
their  children  come  here  and  pass  the  summers ;  also  persons  attacked 
with  hay-fever.  This  latter  disease  is  unknown  here,  and  persons  afflicted 
therewith  find  immediate  relief  on  their  arrival  here.  There  are  seT- 
eral  mineral  springs,  which  are  found  beneficial.  Salt  baths,  hot  and 
cold,  for  bathing  and  swimming,  are  open  during  the  summer  season. 

GEORGE  J.  ABBOT. 

OOMMEBOIAl.  AaENOY  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Qoderich^  November  2, 1878. 


Food  pricea  in  Goderick. 

WKOURSATE, 

GODERICH,  November  5, 1878. 

"Wheat  (fall,  new) perbnahel..  |0  80  to  <0  87 

Wheat(Bpring) do 0  70  to    0  76 

Flour per  barrel..  4  00  to    4  50 

Oats perbu8hel..  0  28  to    0  30 

Pease do 0  50  to    0  58 

Barley do 0  40  to    0  52 

Potatoes do 0  50  to    0  50 

Pork percwt 4  00  to    4  50 

Hay per  ton 7  00  to    8  00 

Chickens each 0  10  to    0  12 

Butter perpound..  0  10  to    0  12 

Effgs  (unpacked) per  dozen..  0  10  to    0  12 

Wood per  cord 2  10  to    2  50 

Com per  bushel..  0  55  to    0  60 

Bran per  ton..  12  00  to  13  00 

Middlings do 14  00  to  15  00 

Wool perpound..  0  21  t4)    0  24 

RETAIL. 

Beef  (best  roasting  pieces) perpound..  10  cents. 

Beef  (by  the  quarter) do 5  centa. 

Chickens perpair..  36  ceDta. 

Geese,  25  to  50  cents  each,  or perpound..    7  cents. 

Turkeys do 8  cents. 

Mutton do 7  cents. 

Lamb do 10  cents. 

Tea .-, do.  50  cents  to$l. 

Coffee  (best  Java)  do 40  cents. 

Susar  (white,  ground) do 12  cents. 

Milk , ..per  quart..    5  cents. 

Meats  can  be  bought  from  the  market-wagons  somewhat  cheaper  than  the  above. 
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Wages  of  laborers  and  employ^  at  the  port  of  Collmgwood,  in  the  district  of  GoderitA, 

Iron-foundery:  manager $800  to  $1,200  a  year. 

bookkeeper $300  to  |500  a  year. 

foreman |600  to  $700  a  year. 

blacksmith $1.50  per  day. 

boiler-makers $1.75  per  day. 

molders $1  50  per  day. 

machinists $1.50  per  day. 

millwrights $1.75  to  $2  per  day. 

Flouring-mill:  head  muler $600  to  $1,000  a  year. 

ordinary  millers $.'i0O  to  $400  a  year. 

engineers $45  to  $50  a  montL 

bookkeeper T.  $35  per  month. 

laborers $1  per  day. 

Coopers $1.25  per  day. 

Carpenters $1.50  to  $1.75  per  daV. 

Hotel:  clerk $30  to  ^  per  month. 

barkeepers $26  and  board  per  month. 

porters $12  to  $18  and  board  per  month. 

waitresses $5  to  $7  and  board  permon^ 

male  cooks $20  to  $26  and  board  per  month. 

female  cooks $6  to  $8  and  board  per  month. 

waiters $6  to  $7  and  board  per  month. 

Male  servants $14  to  $20  and  board  per  month. 

Female  servants $5  to  $6  and  board  per  month. 

Laundry  women $6  to  $7  and  board  per  month. 

Stable-men $12  to  $14  and  board  per  month. 

Bricklayers $1.50  to  $2.50  per  day. 

Masons $1.50  to  $1.75  per  dav. 

Farm  laborers $12  to  $18  and  board  i)er  month. 

Gardeners $20  to  $30  a  month. 

Printers $6  to  $8  per  week. 

Cabinet-makers $30  to  $50  per  month. 

Shoemakers $1.50  to  $1.75  per  day. 

Tailors $1.75  to  $2  ]>er  day. 

Sewing-girls $4  to  $5  per  week. 

Clerks  in  stores $30  to  $50  per  month. 

Clerks  in  post-office $30  to  $50  per  month. 

Telegraph  operators $30  to  $40  ])er  month. 

Schoolteachers $35  per  month  or  $350  to  $400  a  year. 

County  judges i..  $2,000  to  $2,500  a  year. 

treasurer $ly600ayear. 

clerk $600  to  $800  a  year. 

Railroad:  engineers $50  to  $60  a  month. 

firemen $30  to  $35  a  month. 

conductors $50  to  $60  per  month. 

brakemen $30  per  month. 

detectives $30  per  month. 

Pullman-car  conductors $40  per  month. 

Pullman-car  i>orter8 $26  }>er  month. 

switchmen $30  per  month. 

laborers $1  per  day. 

Steamboat:  captain $600  to  $1,000  for  season. 

firstmate    $4$  to  $45  per  month  for  season. 

second  mate $35  per  month  for  season. 

first  engineer $50  to  ^  per  month. 

second  engineer $40  per  month. 

purser $300  to  $500  for  season. 

steward ^  per  month  and  board. 

cook $40  i>er  month. 

waiters $12  per  month. 

wheelsmen |18  per  month. 

firemen $16  per  month. 

deck-hands $12  per  month. 

Seamboat  hands  all  have  board  inolnded. 
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HAMILTON. 

£epor^,  by  Consul  Lelaiid^  on  the  rates  of  wages  in  Hamilton^  Ontario,  and 

vicinity. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  following  are  the  prices  paid  per 
day  for  services  of  mechanics  and  laborers  in  the  city  of  Hamilton  and 
its  vicinity: 

Moldera |2  25 

Glassblowers  2  25 

Bricklayers 2  25 

Stovex>ollsheT8 2  25 

Sewing-machine  makers 2  00 

Stonecutters 2  00 

Wood-turners 2  00 

Clerks,  first  grade 2  00 

Clerks,  second  grade 1  00 

Farm  laborers $1  25  to  2  00 

Plasterers 1  75 

Printers 1  67 

Carpenters •!  50 

Coopers 1  50 

Tninkmakers 1  50 

Caltinet-makers 150 

Shoemakers : 1  50 

Harness-makers 1  50 

Painters 1  50 

Tinsmiths 1  50 

Blacksmiths 1  50 

Day  laborers 1  00 

Bridge  carpenters 2  00 

Bridge  laborers 1  25 

Switch  repairers 1  87to2  12 

Freight  checkers 1  25  to  1  50 

Foremen  of  laborers 1  75 

Yardmen 1  20  to  1  50 

Common  railroad  laborers 1  00  to  1  12 

FEAIi^  LELAKD. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Hamilton^  August  30, 1878. 
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Report^  by  Consul  Ryder ^  of  Copenhagen^  an  the  (1)  rates  of  wages  and  cost 
of  living;  (2)  present  state  of  trade;  (3)  paper  money ;  and(i)  business 
habits  and  systems,  with a^ccompanyinff  statistical  tables;  for  Denmark. 

I  have  tjie  honor  to  acknowledge  herewith  the  receipt  of  your  com- 
munication of  the  11th  of  April  last  past,  and  beg  to  transmit  annexed 
a  statistical  report,  parts  of  which  I  have  translated,  issued  by  the  de- 
partment of  the  interior  of  the  kingdom  in  1872,  giving  the  necessary 
information  desired.  I  may  call  the  attention  of  the  Department  to  the 
fact  that  while  wages  on  an  average  have  been  higher  during  the  past 
five  years  in  this  country  than  in  1872,  they  are  now  about  10  to  15  per 
cent,  less,  while  the  necessaries  of  life  are  the  same  as  in  1872,  if  not  a 
trifle  higher. 

1.  Bates  of  wages  and  cost  op  living. 

Agricultural  laborers  are  paid  37  cents  per  day,  but  as  a  general  role 
farm  hands  are  employed  at  from  $2.16  to  $2.70  per  month,  including 
board  and  lodging.    Mechanics  earn  on  an  average  from  54  to  71  cents 

Ser  day.  Laborers  on  public  works,  such  as  railways,  &c.,  earn  from 
135  to  $162  per  annum,  without  findings. 

1  may  here  add  that  there  is  a  large  surplus  of  labor  at  the  time  of  my 
writing  this  dispatch  and  no  employment  for  it. 

The  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  class  in  this  city  is,  on  an  average, 
for  a  grown  person,  at  from  27  to  54  cents  per  day ;  for  a  family  of  admts 
and  three  children,  from  61  to  81  cents  per  day.  For  the  country  and 
provincial  cities  the  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  class  is  less,  say  from 
20  to  27  cents  per  day  for  a  grown  person,  and  from  33  to  40  cents  per 
day  for  a  family  of  two  adults  and  two  children. 

I  may  here  state  that  during  the  past  years,  including  1873  to  1876, 
of  which  no  official  reports  pertaining  to  this  matter  C4in  be  obtained, 
wages  were  considerably  advanced,  say  from  35  to  45  per  cent,  on  an 
average,  on  all  classes;  but  in  1877  a  general  reduction  commenced, 
which  has  brought  down  the  cost  of  production  and  labor  to  nearly  the 
same  figures  as  in  1872.  The  cost  of  living  is  about  the  same  now  as  in 
1872,  if  not  a  trifle  higher. 

2.  Present  state  of  trade. 

The  present  state  of  trade  in  this  country  is  very  much  depressed  m 
every  line  of  business.  On  looking  for  the  cause  of  this  general  depres- 
sion, I  find  that  there  have  been  several  aggravations  which  have  helped 
to  brhig  about  this  jiresent  state  of  affairs,  namely:  Unfavorable  har- 
vests in  1875, 1876, 1877 ;  overspeculation,  and  extreme  uncertainty  of  all 
European  politics. 

The  commercial  distress  may  be  explained  in  the  following  mauner, 
namely,  that  the  production  and  overspeculation  in  a  large  class  of  im- 
portant commodities,  requiring  extensive  capital  and  many  workmen,  is 
so  much  in  excess  of  the  real  demand  as  to  reduce  the  prices  and  leave  no 
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profit  to  the  merchant  or  producer.  In  other  words,  the  less  wealthy  are 
compelled  to  retire  from  the  field  ruined,  and  the  wealth  of  the  country  is 
lesvsened  by  the  aggregate  of  the  capital  they  have  lost,  and  by  the  cost 
of  maintaining  in  some  way  or  other  the  many  workmen  thrown  out  of 
employment.  In  this  small  country  the  cash  demand  for  commodities 
has  fallen  off  to  a  considerable  extent,  because,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
the  means  of  the  consumers  have  considerably  diminished,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  a  larger  amount  of  capital  being  applied  to  production  or 
speculation  than  the  actual  facts  and  condition  of  the  country  justify. 

With  regard  to  the  means  of  the  consumers  having  been  lessened  here 
smce  1874,  it  may  be  attributable  to  the  following  causes: 

Ist.  From  the  great  losses  to  investors  in  stocks  and  private  enter- 
priser, which  in  annual  income  amounts  to  many  millions. 

2d.  From  losses  incurred  in  trade. 

3d.  From  losses  incurred  by  the  maintenance  of  many  workmen  un- 
able to  procure  employment. 

It  is  very  certain  that  the  means  of  consumers,  whether  in  this  or  in 
other  countries,  that  is  to  say,  the  cash  de&iand  for  commodities,  can 
only  be  augmented  by,  1st,  greater  frugality,  harder  work,  and  more 
invention ;  2d,  unusual  productiveness  of  the  seasons ;  3d,  tne  accumu- 
lation of  savings  over  a  considerable  period  of  years.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  confidence  or  credit,  but  a  matter  of  hard  positive  capital ;  that  is,  of 
commodities  or  interest  over  and  above  consumption,  applied  to  product- 
ive, usefril,  and  dividend-bearing  objects  of  expenditure. 

Trade  has  been  depressed  here  since  1874,  because  in  this  and  in  other 
countries  there  has  been  year  by  year  little  or  no  surplus  of  means  over 
expenses,  and  trade  will  continue  to  be  depressed  until  that  surplus  be- 
comes considerable. 

Among  modem  communities,  and  especially  among  the  people  of  this 
country,  there  is  no  coyness  or  afiection  about  expenditures  as  soon  as 
the  means  for  it  exist.  The  disposition  is  not  to  leave  money  unspent, 
but  to  find  plenty  of  it  to  spend. 

Another  e\il  more  radical  in  its  nature  is  the  diminished  worth  of 
wages;  so  to  say,  the  descending  quantity  and  quality  of  work  obtained 
by  employers  for  wages  not  merely  the  same,  but  higher  than  they  were 
ten  and  twelve  years  ago.  This  is  a  cause  of  dearness  of  production 
and  of  retaixled  accumulation  of  the  most  formidable  character,  to  a  great 
extent  neutralizing  the  gain  to  the  community  irom  the  increase  of  skill 
and  the  progress  of  mechanical  invention. 

Its  eifect  on  an  entire  country,  if  there  are  no  sufficient  compensations 
in  the  progress  of  invention  or  in  other  directions,  is  essentially  as  dis- 
astrous as  would  be  a  material  reduction  of  the  hours  of  daylight. 

After  a  lapse  of  time,  and  that  not  a  very  long  one,  the  severest  and 
most  hopeless  sufferers  by  such  a  limitation  of  efficiency  and  progress 
are  the  working  classes  themselves.  There  can  be  no  advancing  welfare 
among  the  class  of  working  people  depending  on  weekly  wages  apart  from 
the  rapid  accumulation  of  capital.  It  is  the  rapid  accumulation  of  cap- 
ital, arising  from  invention,  skill,  energy,  and  discovery,  which  has  raised 
the  wages  and  social  standing  of  the  humbler  classes  in  this  country 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  everything  in  the  United  States  is  coming 
down  in  price ;  and  I  firmly  believe  from  what  I  hear  from  home  that  one 
can  hve  there  cheaper  than  in  Euroi)e.  If  that  is  the  case,  labor,  that  is 
to  say,  the  cost  of  production,  will  be  cheaper;  and  as  we  can  now  man- 
ufacture many  things  cheaper  than,  and  as  well  as  in,  Europe,  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  why  we  should  not  to  a  certain  extent  control  the  Euroc: 
peau  market  in  a  short  time. 
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3.  Paper  money. 

With  reference  to  the  currency  of  this  country,  I  can  inform  the  De- 
partment that  on  the  30th  of  April  last  about  $17,000,000  of  paper 
money  were  in  circulation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of  gold  coin 
and  bars  at  the  l^ational  Bank  of  this  city  for  the  security  and  redemp- 
tion of  said  paper  currency  was  $9,500,000. 

The  National  Bank  of  Copenhagen  is  the  only  bank  in  this  kingdom 
allowed  to  issue  paper  money ;  none  being  issued  by  the  Government  or 
by  any  other  bank  in  Denmark.  The  notes  of  the  National  Bank  are 
redeemable  in  gold  coin,  which  is  the  legal  tender;  silver  being  used  as 
fractional  currency  and  only  considered  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of 
$5.30.  According  to  the  treaty  stipulations  between  Denmark  and  Swe- 
den-Norway, the  coins  of  the  three  countries  are  circulated  in  each  of 
them  as  legal  tenders. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  exact  statement  of  the  amount  of  the  gold 
in  circulation  in  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  but,  including  the  amount 
held  by  the  National  Bank  of  this  city,  it  may  be  said  to  be  $8,000,000. 

The  circulation  of  silver  amounts  to  about  $4,300,000,  and  the  amount 
of  copper  in  circulation  about  $134,000. 

4.  Business  habits  and  systems. 

Begarding  the  business  habits  and  systems  of  the  commercial  classes 
in  the  country,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  form  an  opinion,  I  should 
say  that  the  majority  of  the  Danish  merchants  is  an  honorable  and  re- 
spectable class,  and  a  notable  proof  thereof  can  be  brought  forward. 
Not  only  is  this  opinion  entertained,  but  also  the  wide-spread  credit  which 
is  accorded  them  in  all  countries  in  Euro|)e,  namely :  England,  France. 
Germany,  Eussia,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Sweden-Norway ;  in  all  of 
which  countries  several  of  the  principal  commercial  establishments 
have  had  direct  business  connections  with  them,  which  has  been  kept 
up  and  strengthened  both  by  constant  personal  visits  of  the  parties, 
their  traveling  representatives,  or  by  agents  domiciled  in  Copenhagen. 
The  general  character  of  the  merchants  is  that  of  strict  x>robity  in  their 
transactions,  but  they  are  somewhat  slow  in  their  movements  and  diffi- 
cult to  be  moved  out  of  theu-  old  steady  way  of  carrying  on  their  busi- 
ness transactions.  More  especially  do  the  wholesale  merchants,  as  also 
a  considerable  class  of  the  retailers,  appear  to  be  held  in  the  highest* 
estimation ;  and  it  is  but  very  rarely  that  such  confidence  seems  to  have 
been  inisphiced,  as  in  the  whole  manner  of  transacting  business  their 
chief  desire  seems  to  be  the  maintenance  of  the  credit  and  high  stand- 
ing of  their  firms  by  a  strict  fulfillment  of  their  engagements,  rather  than 
seek  to  obtain  some  profit  by  unreasonable  reclamations  or  deductions ; 
and  one,  therefore^  in  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Danish  traders, 
does  not  run  the  nsk  of  such  tendency  to  chicanery  which  unfortunately 
in  many  other  countries  is  but  of  too  common  occurrence  in  the  present 
day,  so  long  as  their  orders  have  been  executed  punctually  and  with 
proi)er  exactitude. 

Although  a  considerable  part  of  tlie  transactions,  namely,  in  agricul- 
tural produce  and  colonials,  is  made  in  cash  payments,  that  is  to  say, 
from  three  to  thirty  days,  still  the  usual  terms  are  a  credit  of  ninety 
days,  with  or  without  bill  of  acceptance,  and  in  many  instances,  more 
especially  amongst  the  smaJl  retail  dealers  in  the  provincial  towns,  by 
an  extension  of  credit  to  six  months. 

The  style  of  the  trade  carried  on  with  England,  chiefly  in  mannfiAC- 
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tared  goods,  is  on  credit  against  remittance  at  the  expiration  of  three 
montlis  from  date  of  shipment.  The  principal  exports,  namely,  of  cereals 
and  fat  goods,  are  chiefly  made  against  direct  orders  for  shipment,  the 
consignments  on  merchants'  account  being  to  small  extent.  With  live 
cattle,  of  which  some  50,000  head  are  annually  exported,  I  believe  it  is 
diSerentp  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  shipments  are  made  on 
speculation. 

The  beforementioned  remarks  have,  of  course,  only  reference  to  the 
high-toned,  honorable,  and  respectable  class  of  dealers,  for  naturally 
here,  as  well  a4S  in  other  countries,  will  be  found  some  few  who,  looking 
less  to  their  good  name,  will  sacrifice  the  same  for  the  sake  of  procuring 
some  temporary  profit. 

Notwithstanding  the  increased  facility  of  credit  created  by  many  years 
of  considerable  overspeculation  in  every  branch  of  business,  and  obtained 
by  incompetent  and  not  in  any  way  solvent  traders  and  merchants,  has 
tended  to  augment  the  number  of  bankruptcies^  still  these,  when  com- 
pared with  what  has  taken  place  in  other  countries,  are  small  in  extent, 
and  it  is  chiefly  amongst  this  class  of  traders  that  tne  general  and  wide- 
spread stagnation  seems  mostly  to  be  taking  effect. 

HENEY  B.  KYDER. 

Consulate  of  the  United  States, 

Copenhagen^  May  15, 1878. 


1. — Detailed  statement  of  the  average  wages  of  the  working  people  at  Copenhagen, 
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2.'-'8tatemeHt  showing  ike  annual  income  and  coat  of  living  of  iradeemen^s  famiUeeim  Capm' 
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3. — Average  ealeiUaiicnfor  the  city  of  Copenhagen, 
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A.—Stalement  of  the  uages  of  afjHcultural  Idborera  and  serrants  throughout  Denmark. 
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FRANCE. 


BOEDEAUX  AND  THE  GIEONDB. 

Beparty  by  Consul  Gerrishj  of  Bordeaux^  on  the  laboring  classes  of  the  Gi- 
ronde;  the  industries  of  Bordeaux;  rates  of  teages  and  food-prux*  « 
Bordeaux  ;  and  the  principal  industries  of  the  CHronde. 

THE  WORKINGMEN  OF  BORDEAUX. 

Despite  the  agitation  of  the  working  classes  in  other  large  cities  of 
France,  Bordeaux,  thus  far,  has  remained  exempt  from  reckless  aetiop 
by  its  industrial  classes;  not  that  they  lack  in  desirei  or  ambition  to  im- 
prove their  condition,  but  they  are  patient,  and,  as  a  rule,  more  orderly 
and  prudent  in  their  conduct  than  meh  of  their  class  in  the  large  manu- 
facturing districts.  The  industries  of  Bordeaux  and  the  department 
are  so  numerous  and  so  varied,  that  comparatively  few  men  are  employed 
in  any  one  establishment^  ana  no  trades-unions  or  associations  of  any 
sort  have  attempted  to  dictate  or  flx  their  wages.  There  are  upwards 
of  150  workingmen's  societies  here,  existing  through  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions, and  designed  to  relieve  such  of  their  members  as  may  become 
sick  or  disabled,  but  to  the  present  time  these  societies  have  formed  no 
union  for  any  other  purpose.  The  large  majority  of  the  workingmen 
barely  earn  sufl&cient  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  Their  food,  from  month 
to  month  and  year  to  year,  consists  of  bread,  soup,  and  wine.  To  this 
may  be  added  grapes  and  other  fruits  when  they  are  abundant  and  very 
cheap,  and  sometimes,  but  rarely,  a  little  meat  of  the  poorest  qualit}'. 
The  married  workman  takes  his  meals  with  his  family,  but  the  unmar- 
ried takes  his  in  cheap  restaurants,  which  are  found  in  every  part  ot 
the  city.  Small  as  is  the  amount  of  wages  received,  and  little  as  it  will 
permit  to  be  expended  in  food,  the  laborer  often  econonuzes  on  that  for 
the  entire  six  working  days  for  the  sake  of  indulging  himself  or  his 
family  in  an  extra  ix)ttle  of  wine  or  a  more  sumptuous  repast  on  Snn- 
day. 

Formerly  the  better  or  more  skillfiil  class  of  workmen  lived  frugally 
the  year  round,  and  laid  aside  something  for  their  future  wants ;  bnt^ 
although  wages  have  increased  somewhat^  the  savings  of  this  class  have 
diminished.  The  principal  cause  of  this  comes  from  the  pemidons 
habit  of  spending  their  time  in  cafSs.  The  number  of  these  drinking 
places  in  Bordeaux  and  its  environs  is  upwards  of  two  thousand.  Wher- 
ever a  shop  remains  empty  for  a  fortnight  it  is  almost  invariably  trans- 
formed into  a  cafS.  Walk  in  any  direction  from  the  center  of  the  city 
and  you  will  pass  some  new  cafe  about  to  be  opened. 

The  hard-earned  money,  as  well  as  the  time,  uselessly  lost  in  the  thej« 
resorts  of  idleness  and  bad  manners,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate.  Not- 
withstanding these  caf4s  are  such  a  universal  resort  for  the  workingmen, 
drunkenness  is  a  rare  exception ;  it  is  not  the  quantity  drank  there  that 
is  so  prejudicial  as  the  fascination  of  the  place  to  seduce  them  from  all 
serious  occupation.  Light  wines  and  beer  are  the  principal  beverages 
indulged  in.    Although  brandy,  rum,  gin,  and  othe^[J^]jOT^^jtre  to  be 
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held  at  very  low  prices^  no  "prohibitory  law''  Las  yet  led  the  workmen 
to  consider  them  of  pnmc  necessity,  and  they  are  rarely  used. 

At  his  work  the  French  laborer  lacks  the  energy  of  the  American  of 
the  same  class,  and  the  amount  of  work  executed  by  him  is  much  less 
in  the  same  number  of  hours.  It  has  frequently  been  amusing  to  me  to 
watch  these  laborers  at  their  tasks.  A  housepainter,  for  example,  will 
I)erhaps  work  steadily  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  then  descend  from 
bis  scaffolding  to  the  middle  of  the  street,  roll  a  cigarette,  regard  the 
work  he  has  thus  far  accomplished,  and  for  the  next  ten  minutes  enjoy 
his  smoke  with  all  the  nonchalance  of  one  living  upon  an  ample  income. 
In  all  other  trades,  the  manufactures  excepted,  this  slowness  and  insta- 
bility in  their  manner  of  working  is  equally  observ^able.  The  number  of 
hours  of  labor  per  day  is  from  eleven  to  twelve,  but  an  average  American 
workman  would  accomplish  as  much  efficient  work  in  nine  hours. 

To  this  improvidence  and  want  of  care  for  the  future  among  the  work- 
men there  are,  of  course,  many  exceptions.  Unquesti6nably  a  large 
portion  is  both  industrious  and  economical,  men  of  energy,  capable  of 
resisting  the  attractions  of  cafis  and  other  resorts  of  idleness,  who  care 
for  their  families,  and  endeavor  in  every  way  to  better  their  condition 
and  make  themselves  somewhat  independent;  especially  is  this  so  where 
encouragement  is  offered  them  by  those  in  better  condition. 

A  striking  example  of  this  in  Bordeaux  is  afforded  by  the  efforts  of 
one  man,  Mr.  Lescarret,  secretary  of  the  city  and  professor  of  political 
economy,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  many  statistics  herewith  furnished. 
In  1872  he  established  in  one  of  the  lower  quarters  of  the  city,  as  an  ex- 
|)eriment,  a  provident  savings  society  among  fifty  workmen,  the  poorest 
of  the  city.  The  average  of  their  wages  was  from  50  cents  to  60  cents 
l>er  day.  The  suspension  of  work  at  the  ship-yards  in  which  they-  were 
engaged  shortly  after  reduced  their  e<irnings  from  even  this  pitiable 
sum;  they  were  actually  brutalized  by  miserj',  without  force,  without 
tourage,  and  without  hope  for  the  morrow,  and  with  hearts  filled  with 
liatred  against  their  employers. 

Notwithstanding  these  <liscouraging  cu*cunistance8  they  v\ere  imluced 
to  form  a  society,  and  to-day  their  sa\ing8,  on  which  they  are  drawing 
interest,  amount  to  upwards  of  $2,000.  Their  condition  is  in  every  way 
notably  ameliorated.  They  make  arrangements  as  an  association  with 
(*ertain  shopkeepers,  all  purchasing  at  the  same  places,  and  thus  obtain 
such  goods  as  are  essential  to  them  at  a  discount  of  15  per  cent.  As  Mr. 
Lescarret  said  to  me,  "  they  have  no  longer  a  hate  for  capitalists ;  they 
feel  that  they  are  capitalists  themselves.'^ 

The  form  laborers  are  frequently  economical  to  the  extreme  of  avari- 
ciousness,  and  many  of  them,  in  the  course  of  time,  become  quite  wealthy 
proprietors.  They  are  hired  either  by  the  year,  the  month,  or  day. 
Those  hired  by  the  year  are  paid  from  875  to  $85  per  year,  loilged  an<l 
boarded  by  the  proprietor.  When  hired  for  a  more  limited  period,  they 
lu^  paid  according  to  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  length  of  time  en- 
uaged,  but  on  an  average,  if  lodged  and  not  boarded,  at  the  rate  of  fi-om 
iW)  to  $170  per  year ;  if  engaged  by  the  day,  30  cents  per  day  from  the 
month  of  November  to  March,  and  45  cents  from  Alarch  to  November, 
with  board ;  without  board,  45  cents  to  60  cents  per  day  and  one  bottle 
of  wine.  The  cost  of  living  to  the  agiicultural  laborers  is  slightly  less 
than  in  the  cities.  The  clothing  used  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  work- 
men in  the  cities,  and  costs  the  same.  It  is  of  the  cheapest  material, 
an<l  a  suit  is  obtained  for  about  $3  or  $4. 

Few  of  the  workmen  in  Bordeaux  are  proprietors  of  the  houses  tliey 
inhabit.    Some  are  making  efforts  towards  becoming^i^^^^uf^tf^ljly^^ 
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coopers  and  foremen  in  wine-cellars;  these  enjoy  a  certain  independence 
and  aspire  to  possess  a  small  house  of  their  own.  Among  the  ship- 
carpenters^  also,  a  few  by  long  years  of  frugality  have  been  enabled  to 
save  sufficient  to  make  themselves  independent  of  landlonls. 

The  price  of  rent  varies  according  to  the  location,  but  the  tendency 
is  to  increase  from  year  to  year.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  with  exactness  the 
prices  paid  by  workmen ;  but  approximatively,  for  the  majority,  it  can 
be  stated  as  follows:  For  one  unfurnished  room,  81.00  to  82.40  per 
mouth;  two  rooms,  82.80  to  83.20;  three  rooms,  83  to  84. 

The  subjoined  tables,  compiled  from  the  records  of  the  bureau  of 
statistics  of  this  city,  establish  with  sufficient  exactness  the  wage5 
actually  paid  to  workmen  in  the  various  industries  of  Bordeaux,  and 
also  the  price  of  provisions  for  the  last  five  years.  From  these  tables 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  wages  is  from  80  to  90  centa  per  day, 
an  increase  of  nearly  20  cents  since  1873,  and  that  the  prices  of  such 
articles  of  food  as  form  the  principal  nourishment  of  the  laboring  classes 
have  not  increased,  but  rather  decreased  within  the  last  five  years.  This 
decrease  was  notable  in  1875  on  bread,  meat,  and  potatoes. 

INDUSTRIES  OF  BORDEAUX. 

The  mint — Although  there  exist  coins  stamped  at  Bordeaux  under 
the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  and  even  previous  to  his  time,  it  appears 
that  the  veritable  establishment  of  the  mint  was  by  a  decree  of  Charles 
the  Bald  in  the  month  of  July,  864.  After  having  been  closed  and  re- 
opened at  diiierent  times  under  the  pressure  of  varying  circumstances, 
it  was  re-established  in  1455. 

.  During  the  French  revolution  all  mints  were  suppressed,  and  the  mint 
ait  Bordeaux  remained  closed  until  1795.  It  was  also  again  closed  in 
1868,  but  the  events  of  1870,  with  Paris  and  Strasburg  besieged,  caused 
it  again  to  be  put  in  operation.  The  coinage  of  silver  since  1795  has 
been  as  follows: 

Francs. 

From  1795  to  1848 146,363,tX>« 

From  1848  to  1868 30,(X)0,<Xiij 

From  1868  to  1870 closed. 

From  1870  to  1875 70,0(iO,WN' 

246,363,000 

The  number  of  workmen  employed  varies  from  50  to  80. 

Gavernment  cigar  manufactory. — This  manufactory,  established  in  181f», 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  impoiiant  in  France.  Cigars  of  all  kinds 
are  manufactiued,  and  for  this  purpose  at  least  1,500,000  kilos  of  tobacco 
(valued  at  about  83,000,000),  are  used  annually,  much  of  which  is  im- 
ported directly  from  the  United  States.  EmplojTuent  is  given  to  about 
150  men  and  1,400  females.  The  wages  of  the  former  average  about  81 
a  day  and  of  the  latter  about  40  cents  a  day  of  ten  hours'  work. 

ISaltpeter  refiywries, — Bordeaux  possesses  two  private  refineries,  pro- 
ducing about  3,000,000  kilos  of  saltpeter,  and  employiiig  about  20  men: 
and  one  national  refinery,  employing  about  50  men,  with  average  wageh 
of  about  81  per  day. 

Coopera/je, — The  department  of  the  Gironde  counts  upward  of  70(^ 
cooper-shops,  of  which  about  150  are  established  in  the  city  of  Bordeaax. 
More  than  4,000  workmen  are  employed  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
jrear  in  the  manufacture  of  pipes  and  wine-casks.  A  workman  can  make 
from  eight  to  ten  casks  a  we^k.  He  is  paid  by  the  dozen,  and  generally 
earns  from  87  to  89  per  week.    The  total  number  of  cask§ 
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is  alK)iit  1,200,000  a  year,  valued  at  about  $3,400,000.  The  staves  of 
which  these  casks  are  manufactured  come  principally  from  the  borders 
of  the  Baltic  and  Adriatic  Seas.  Some  18,000,000  to  20,000,000  are  im- 
l)orted  annually  for  this  department.  A  few  come  from  the  United 
States;  and,  were  any  efforts  made  to  prepare  the  staves  there  as  desired 
by  the  French  establishments,  I  doubt  not  large  sales  might  be  made 
here.  Objections  are  made  to  the  American  staves:  (1)  To  those  that 
are  sawed,  which  are  rarely  used  here ;  and  (2)  to  the  thickness  and  the 
bnngUng  way  in  which  others  are  split.  It  is  alleged  that  it  takes  a 
third  longer  time  for  a  workman  to  prepare  an  American  stave  than  it 
does  one  from  the  Adriatic 

GliisS'Warks, — ^To-day  there  are  seven  large  establishments  in  the  city 
for  the  manufacture  of  bottles,  employing  about  700  workmen.  The 
glassblowers  and  their  assistants  are  paid  by  the  100  bottles,  and  their 
earnings  vary  from  70  cents  to  $2.40  per  day,  according  to  their  skill. 
The  otiieT  employes  are  paid  from  40  to  60  cents  per  day.  About 
15,000,000  bottles  are  manufactured  annually,  valued  at  $600,000. 

There  are  also  four  manufactories  of  white  gla^ss,  preserve-jars,  flasks, 
&c.  Three  hundred  workmen  are  employed,  and  their  wages  vary  from 
60  cents  to  81.20  per  day.  The  average  proauction  annually  is  1,600,000 
l)ottles  for  oils  and  liqueurs^  1,400,000  fruit-jars,  400,000  perfumery  bot- 
tles; but  this  number  is  not  sufficient  for  the  local  demand,  and  a  third 
as  many  more  are  imported  from  other  departments. 

Corks, — ^About  75  workmen  are  employed  in  this  industry,  who  are 
paid  by  the  piece:  the  cutt.er8  from  8  to  10  cents  the  thousand  and  the 
tamers  from  40  to  50  cents  the  thousand.  Ten  million  corks  are  pro- 
duced annually;  a  small  fraction  of  the  number  required  here.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  number  of  corks  brought  to  Bordeaux  for  local  use 
and  for  exportation  amount  s  to  110,000,000  per  annum,  valued  at  4,000,000 
francs.  • 

Capmlesfor  bottles. — There  are  three  establishments,  in  each  of  \Chich 
from  90  to  100  men,  women,  and  children  are  employed,  with  average 
wages  of  40  cents  per  day;  80,000,000  to  100,000,000  metal  capsules  are 
manufactured  per  annum,  approximately  valued  at  $220,000. 

Sugar-refineries. — Bordeaux  has  five,  refining  about  25,000,000  kilos 
annually,  valued  at  $7,200,000.  They  consume  from  11,000  to  12,000 
tons  of  coal  and  1,500,000  kilos  of  animal  black.  From  425  to  450  men 
and  50  women  are  employed,  receiving  lor  wages,  on  an  average — the 
men  80  cents,  the  boys  40  cents,  and  the  women  25  cents  per  day.  The 
sugar  used  in  these  refineries  is  imported  from  the  islands  of  E<6union, 
Cuba,  Guadeloupe,  and  Martinique. 

Alimentary  preserves. — The  manufacture  of  presen-es — fruit,  vegeta- 
bles, and  meats — ^is  one  of  the  most  important  industries  of  Bordeaux, 
and  these  products  deservedly  hold  a  high  rank.  About  30  houses  are 
engaged  in  preserving  fruits.  The  number  of  workmen  employed  in 
these  houses  varies  very  much  fit)m  year  to  year,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  fniit.  These  preserves  are  prepared  either  with 
sugar  or  eau  de  viej  and  rival  all  similar  products  of  any  other  depart- 
ment or  countr5% 

For  the  preservation  of  vegetables  there  are  about  20  houses,  10  of 
which  also  preserve*  meats ;  they  employ  about  500  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  furnish  annually  for  local  consumption  and  for  exportation 
about  $2,400,000  worth. 

Chocolates. — ^The  chocolate  manufactories  in  the  department  of  the 
Gironde  employ  about  350  persons  5  the  average  wage  of  the  men  is  80 
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cents  per  day  and  of  the  women  35  cents.    Upwards  of  800,000  kilos  of 
chocolate  are  manufactured  annually,  valued  at  $560,000. 

Liqueurs  and  confitures. — ^Tbis  industry  can  be  said  to  equal  almost 
that  of  any  other  in  this  department.  Its  products  have  a  univei*8al 
reputation,  owing  to  the  perfection  attained  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
liqueursy  and  to  the  deUcious  fruit  so  thorougly  ripened  by  the  warm 
sun  of  this  favored  region.  There  are  upwards  of  60  houses  engaged  in 
tliis  manufacture  in  this  department,  employing  in  ordinary  times  about 
1,200  persons.  In  the  autumn  months  this  number  is  sometimes  doubled. 
Average  wages :  women,  30  to  40  centfc^ ;  men,  GO  to  80  cents  per  day. 
Annual  value  of  the  products,  $2,000,000. 

Tanneries. — Bordeaux  possesses  5  taimeries,  which  give  employment 
to  300  workmen.  Tlie  value  of  their  productions  amounts  to  8800,001) 
per  year. 

Bricks  and  Hies. — In  the  manufacture  of  bricks  and  tiles  in  this  de 
partment  about  2,000  men  are  engaged  from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  end 
of  September,  receiving  for  this  period  from  $70  to  $110  and  board.  In 
an  ordinary  season  1(K),000,000  bricks  and  tiles  are  made;  the  average 
value  is,  for  tdles  $6  per  thousand,  and  for  bricks  $9  per  thousand. 

Accompanying  this  report,  in  addition  to  the  statements  showing  the 
rates  of  wages  and  food  prices  in  Bordeaux,  ^nll  be  found  tables  showing 
the  industries  of  the  department  of  the  Gironde  and  the  value  of  tbeir 
products. 

B.  GERRISH,  Je. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Bordeaux^  July  17, 1878. 
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THE  PRINCIPAL  INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  GIRONDE. 

By  the  census  of  the  population  in  1875,  the  number  of  persons  living 
<lirectly  from  the  product  of  the  clivers  industries  of  the  department  of 
the  Gironde  was  134,343  individuals;  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. 

Industrial  popuXaUon  of  the  Giromh. 


Descriptkni. 


Indiviflaalsfol. 
I    lowing   the 

{irofeMion  be- 
ow. 


Their  fumilios 
supported  by 
the  labor  or 
fortune  of  the 
foregoing. 


Proprietore  of— 

Mines  and  quarries. . . 

Factoriea  for  the  prep- 
aration of  raw  ma- 
terials  

Cotton,  woolen,  and 
other  mannflActories 

Contractors,  architects, 

and  builders 

Principal  workmen : 

Arta  and  trades 

Eamloy^s: 

Xngineers,  administra- 
tors, and  clerks 

Workmen  in  mines  and 
quarries 

Employed  in  fiw^ries . 

Lignt  faidustries 

Day-laborers,  porters, 
cartmen,&c 


Total I  42.036 


i 


448 

1.210 
2,870 
1,962 
8,150 


1,517 
2,137 
12.525 

15.884 


I 


20  ; 


354 


231  I  1,086 

820  I  1,466 

61  I  1,839 

861  ,  2,200 


7  I 


154 


175  020 

687  884 

4,884  I  9,841 

2,600  I  3,042 


9,036  I  21,786 


I 


511 

2,054 
3,447 
3,941 
10,588 

286 

1,832 

1,968 

24,663 

4,833 


Servants  in  the 
I)ersonal    em- 

J»loy  of  the 
brej;oing. 


Number  of  individuals 
which  each  prafession 
supports  directly  or 
indirt'ctly. 


41 

312 
216 
257 
248 


25 

31 

2,417  I 

49 


I 


22 


342 
1,187 

28 

11 

1 

816 


20 


843 


286       2, 617 
200      4,552 


I 


4,058 
5,508 


2,462 

3,052 

24,783 

18.975 


553 

7.571 

3,967 

4,344 

42,586 

321 

2,018 
2.656 
30,362 

2,543 


1,390 

5.188 
8,519 
8,402 
18,184 

803 

4,480 
5,708 
55, 145 

26, 518 


34, 123  I  3. 600 


!,862  '  67,422  66,921  I  134,343 


Average  price  of  bread,  meat^  eggn,  and  regetablea  for  the  past  Jive  years  in  Bordeaux, 


Articles. 


Bread,  first  qiiality per  kilogramme 

Bread,  second  quality do... 

Beef,  second  quality do... 

Mutton,  second  quality do 

Teal,  second  quality do 

Pork,  second  quality do  .. 

Chickens. per  pair.. 

Sfrgs .per  dozen.. 

Potatoes pernectolitre.. 

B(*ans do..., 

French  beans do... 

Lentils , do... 

Grp<-n  pease do... 


1873. 

1874. 

Cts. 

CU. 

8 
40  to  45 

38  to  42 

42  to  46 

40  to  45 

44  to  50 

40  to  42 

30  to  33 

31  to  35 

$100 

$1  15 

17  to  24 

18  to  26 

$166 

$1  35 

282 

3  36 

5  00 

5  10 

10  10 

11  25 

444 

497 

1875. 


Cti. 

39  to  43 
39  to  43 
41  to  43 
31  to  32 

$1  20 
•18  to  28 
$1  10 
2  49 
4  06 
10  00 
4  75 


1870. 


40  to  45 
42  to  46 
42  to  45 
39  to  42 

$1  18 

17  to  25 

$1  88 

3  20 

4  75 
9  25 
4  25 


1877. 


CU. 
8 
6| 

39  to  43 

40  to  45 
40  to  42 
32  to  33 

$1  24 

18  to  24 

$1  68 

3  05 
529 

10  75 

4  92 


June, 

1878. 


CU. 

42  to  45 
42  to  44 
46  to  50 


$1  10 

12 

1  50 

320 

5  10 

10  50 
4  55 


Value  of  products  manufactured,  1877. 

National  and  mnnicipal  mannfactoriea : 

Fmncs, 

Mint. , 14,000,0(^.0 

Tobacc«> r 14,6r.0,000 

Aqnedocts 410,000 

Gob l,5a">,000 
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Ftanct. 
Industries  connected  with  the  marine : 

Constmction  of  vessels 8,800,010 

Iron-works 1,000,W«U 

Sailmakers 400,000 

Rope  manufactaring l,dOO,l>UO 

Pulley  manufacturing 70.0<)0 

Oar  manufacturing lUO,uuii 

Industries  connected  with  the  wine  trade : 

Cooperage,  hoops,  pegs,  &c ei,000,ff(^i 

Bottle  manufacture 3,000,iMi 

Cup  manufacture 1,000, (UK) 

Corks,  manufacture  of 400,0ii0 

Straw  wrappers 300,OijU 

Metallic  capsules  for  bottles 1,100,00(^ 

Cases,  manufacture  of 3,000.000 

Crystallized  tarter,  manufacture  of 750,00" 

Vinegar,  manufacture  of 1,000,000 

Industries  of  alimentary  substances : 

Refineries '  36,000,«f(W 

Flour-mills 4O,00U,inv 

Decortication  of  rice 5,000,u^ 

Codfish,  drying  of 8,0(JO,iX)0 

Alimentary  conserves,  animal  and  vegetable 30, 000,  (." «' 

Alimentary  pastes 400,  W* 

Biscuits,  manufacture  of 800,<»00 

Chocolate,  manufacture  of 2,80().tMi 

Grain  oil,  manufacture  of 5,000,Wio 

Alcohol, manufacture  of ..' • 2,500,  (M) 

Liqueurs  and  sweetmeats : 10,000,(">J 

Breweries 800.000 

Fisheries I.OSOJW^ 

Oysters 3,00n,(KH3 

Textile  industries : 

Wool-cleaning,  stripping  sheepskins  from  La  Plata 6, 160.  fX» 

Wool-weaving 250.WI'.' 

Woolen  carpets,  manufacture  of 400,  imo 

Hemp  and  cotton  weaving 400,(M> 

Hemp  tissues lOOjCiOi' 

Clothing  industries : 

Tanneries 4,000,OtX) 

Leather  shoes,  manufacture  of , l,300,(XKi 

Shirts  and  undergarments 2,000,J>^> 

Ready-made  clothing 3,200, «M» 

Linen  shoes 400.  tM> 

Silk  and  felt  hats,  manufacture  of 800,  U(H> 

Straw  hats,  manufacture  of 700.000 

Umbrellas,  manufacture  of 4,000,000 

Metallurgical  industries: 

Iron-founderies 3,O0OjX»0 

Copper,  brass,  and  zinc  founderies 3,O0O,0Ot> 

Machinery,  manufacture  of : 1,500,0(^' 

Workshops  of  the  Midi  RaUroad  Company 3,200.000 

Brazier's  ware,  manufacture  of 1,200,000 

Machinery  and  implements  for  agricultural  purposes 5, 000,  OOO 

Industries  connected  with  architecture  and  public  works : 

Stone-quarries 7,000,0<X» 

Brickyards,  limekilns,  and  ceramic  pavements 3, 000,  i>(^f 

Hydraulic  lime,  manufacture  of 150.  IX*) 

B6ton  and  cement 500,  OjX) 

Plaster 500,  rtX" 

Sawmills .*....  2,10l^000 

Iigected  wood  and  mechanical  fence-work .^^. 700,  <XV 

^^*-^^d - ^ginf^d-tvv^eegk  1^'^* 
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Fnmcs. 
Fumiflhing  industries: 

Cabinet  f ami ture  and  tapestry,  manufacture  of 1, 200, 000 

Chairs,  manufacture  of,  oil-clotb,  and  water-proof  cloths 800, 000 

Matting,  manufacture  of 250,000 

Brashes,  manufacture  of 100,000 

Brooms,  manufacture  of 1,000,000 

Flowers 800,000 

Marble  cutting  and  polishing  and  church  furniture 500, 000 

Billiards,  manufacture  of 200,000 

Carriages,  manufacture  of 3,500,000 

Industries  in  mineral  substances : 

Petroleum  (refinery  of) 1,750,000 

Saltpeter-house 3,200,000 

Porcelains  and  earthenwares 2,000,000 

Potteries 600,1)00 

Industries  in  vegetable  substances : 

Resinoas  products 3,000,000 

Paper,  manufSftcture  of 21,100,000 

Pasteboard,  manufacture  of 60,000 

Boarding  of  books 450,000 

Dye-wood 200,000 

Industries  in  animal  substances : 

Leeches,  raising  of 770,000 

Animal  black 225,000 

Wax  candles 3,000,000 

Soap 1,200,000 

Candles 400,000 

Printing  and  binding : 

Typographical  printing 2,000,000 

Lithographic  printing 1,200,000 

Bookbinding 125,000 

Photographs 1,000,000 


LA  ROCHELLE. 

Report,  by  Comul  Catlhij  on  (1)  price  of  labor;  (2)  cost  of  living ;  {d)pMt 
and  present  rates;  (4)  state  of  trade;  {o)  paper  money ;  and  (6)  business 
kahits  and  systems;  for  tlie  consular  district  of  La  Rochelle. 

In  reply  to  the  circular  from  the  Department  of  State,  under  date  of 
April  11,  inquiring  as  to  the  prices  of  labor,  cost  of  living,  condition  of 
trade,  &c.,  in  this  consular  district,  I  have  the  honor  to  state : 

1.   PEICE  of  LABOR. 

The  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the  average  unskilled  laborer  in  the  towns 
varies  from  60  to  90  cents  i)er  diem.  Skilled  labor,  strange  to  say,  com- 
nuuids  wages  but  little,  if  any,  higher  than  unskilled  labor  does.  The 
following  list,  taken  from  various  classes  of  employments,  affords  a  fair 
idea  of  the  prices  received  for  a  day  of  ten  hours'  labor  viz: 

Draymen 60  cents  per  day. 

Masons 80  cents  per  day. 

Carpenters 80  cents  per  day. 

Joiners 80  cents  jier  day. 

Cabinet-makers ^1  per  day. 

Seamstresses 30  to  35  cents  ))er  day. 

House-servants 20  cents  per  day. 

Printers : 816  and  ^18  per  month. 

Chief  Af  police 6^720  per  annum. 

Policemen !j200  x>er  anmuu^ 

Principal  pnbUc  schools $600  per  anuumt^ 

Male  teachers  of  public  schools ^00  per  annum. 
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In  the  agricultural  districts,  owing  to  a  prevalent  tendency  among 
the  younger  portion  of  the  male  population  to  seek  employment  in  the 
cities,  common  farm  labor  has  of  late  commanded  better  wages  than 
heretofore,  and  a  higher  rate  than  in  the  towns,  or  what  is  practically 
a  higher  rate,  inasmuch  as  the  wages  (60  to  90  cents  per  diem)  paid  in 
the  towns  will  in  the  country  purchase  at  least  25  per  cent,  more  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Upon  these  wages  the  agricultural  laborer  not  only 
supports  himself  and  an  average  family,  but  saves  money ;  and.  in  this 
connection,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  steady  increase  of  wealth  and 
prosperity  in  the  rural  districts  of  this  portion  of  France  is  a  matter 
of  general  and  unceasing  comment  and  congratulation  among  the  people 
themselves ;  and  this,  too,  notwithstanding  the  comparative  scarcity  of 
farm  laborers;  a  temporary  evil,  which  in  due  season  cannot  but  remedy 
itself,  as  the  young  men  find  city  life  unprofitable  and  return  to  cultivate 
the  fields. 

The  country  is  firee  from  "  tramps."  The  laborer  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment, yet  always  tcilliTig  to  work,  at  once  starts  out  with  his  loaf  of 
bread  under  his  arm  and  his  gourd  of  sour  wine  swung  over  his  shoul- 
der, confident,  and  justly  so,  of  finding  other  employment  promptly. 
In  brief,  good  wages,  a  demand  for  labor,  and  a  steady  accumulation  of 
wealth  are  the  noticeable  features  of  the  present  situation  in  the  agri- 
cultural portions  of  this  district.-  And  yet  even  this  happy  condition 
of  afliairs  might  be  vastly  improved  upon  could  the  farmers  be  prevailed 
upon  to  avail  themselves  of  American  labor-saving  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  machinery.  The  tenacity  with  which  the  laborious  rural 
Gaul  clings  to  the  two-wheeled  plow  and  the  ancient  harrow  of  his  an- 
cestors would  be  remarkable  to  the  American  observer,  were  not  the  same 
prejudice  against  innovation  visible  in  the  railway  management,  in 
house-building,  and  in  almost  every  other  department  of  labor  here. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of— 

Wages  paid  to  railway  employes. 

Trackmen 40o^ntsperdiem. 

Brakemen 50  to  60  cents  per  diem. 

Switchmen $20  per  month. 

Firemen ...« $20  to  $25  per  month. 

Baggage-masters $20  to  $25  per  month. 

Foremen $25  to  ^  per  month. 

Conductors $25  to  $30  per  month. 

Engineers $35  to$66]>ermonth. 

Brakemen  and  trackmen,  it  will  be  observed,  are  employed  by  the 
day;  all  other  employes  by  the  year  (though  I  have  here  reduced  their 
rate  of  wages  to  that  paid  by  the  month).  A  system  of  bounties  is 
offered  by  the  companies  for  certain  numbers  of  years  of  service,  and 
during  the  sickness  the  wages  of  the  employ^  continue,  and  medical 
treatment  and  medicines  are  furnished  him  at  the  company's  expense. 
"  Brotherhoods,''  or  other  such  organizations,  are  unknown,  l^o  strikes 
occur,  and  the  relations  between  the  companies  and  their  employes  are 
entirely  harmonious. 

2.  Cost  of  livingl 

The  prices  paid  for  "what  are  the  necessaries  of  life"  are — 

Bread,  first  quality 4  cents  per  ponnd. 

second  quality 3  cents  per  poond. 

third  quality 2J  cents  per  pound. 

Flour ^  to  $10  per  barrel. 

Potatoes 35  cents  iMi;baahel. 
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- 16  cents  per  dozen. 

Coffee 30  cents  per  pound. 

Butter SO  cents  per  pound. 

Beef  and  veal —  15  to  24  cents  per  pound. 

BInttou 16  to  23  cents  per  pound. 

Pork 16  cents  per  pound. 

3.  Past  and  peesent  bates. 

A  comparison  of  the  present  rates  with  those  which  have  prevailed 
daring  the  past  five  years  shows,  as  previously  stated,  an  increase  of, 
say,  50  per  cent,  in  the  wages  paid  farm  hands,  but  no  appreciable  varia- 
tion in  the  wages  paid  to  common  laborers,  mechanics,  railway  employes, 
or  those  engaged  in  the  public  works.  ^Neither  has  the  cost  of  living 
perceptibly  varied  during  the  period,  the  grain  crops  and  supplies  of 
meat  and  vegetables  having  been  so  equable  as  to  cause  no  serious  fluc- 
tuation. 

4.  The  state  op  trade. 

The  state  of  trade  in  the  district  varies  somewhat  according  to  local- 
ities and  products.  In  the  wine  and  grain  growing  regions  in  this  vicin- 
ity the  prospects  are  that  this  year's  crops  will  be  good  ones,  and  pro- 
ducers are  consequently  hopeful,  and  indisposed  to  hoard;  in  this  city, 
however,  complaints  that  "trade  is  dull"  are  frequent  among  merchants 
and  shipx>ers,  although  retail  dealers  are  but  little  affected.  Foreign 
shipments  lag,  though  it  should  be  stated  that  at  this  season  light  ship- 
ments are  the  rule.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  trade  of  this 
community,  in  common  with  other  French  cities,  is  experiencing,  though 
perhaps  in  a  less  degree  than  that  of  many  otners^  the  results  of  that 
commercial  crisis  which  has  embarrassed  France  since  1875,  and  upon 
which  a  senatorial  commission  of  eighteen  members,  after  six  months  of 
inquiry,  has  recently  reported,  alleging  the  excess  of  production  over 
consumption  as  primarily  the  cause  of  the  existing  evil.  I  inclose  here- 
with a  single  copy  (the  only  one,  unfortunately,  that  I  am  able  to  secure) 
of  an  abstract  made  by  a  public  print  of  the  report  of  the  commission 
referred  to.  Its  allusion  to  the  manner  in  which  the  American  watch- 
making interest  has  supplanted  the  French  will  be  found  of  especial 
interest. 

From  the  portion  of  this  consular  district  covered  by  the  consular 
agency  at  Cognac  come  similar  reports  of  anticipated  good  crops  of 
grain,  coupled  with  the  surprising  announcement  that  fully  one-half  of 
the  area  formerly  planted  with  grape-vines  is  now  covered  with  wheat.  This 
singular  change  in  the  traditional  habits  of  the  agricultural  laborer  of 
that  region  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  possible  ravages  of  the  Phyllox- 
era^ wMch,  according  to  a  recent  carefiJl  official  inquiry,  has  already 
made  its  api)earance,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  thirty-three  depart- 
ments; but  in  the  Charente  (Cognac)  and  the  Charente-Inferieure  (La 
liochelle)  departments,  it  has  thus  far  attacked  only  about  one-sixteenth 
and  one-thirtieth,  respectively,  oi  the  areas  under  cultivation.  Still, 
even  this  has  sufficed  apparently  to  frighten  the  vine-growers,  in  view 
of  past  years'  exx^eriehce,  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  hasten  to  devote 
their  acres  to  the  less  profitable,  but  more  certain,  wheat-culture. 

In  some  sections  war  upon  the  Phylloxera  has  been  vigorously  de- 
clared; wherever  practicable  a  submersion  of  the  vineyard  is  found 
effective ;  fumigation  of  the  vines  is  also  tried.  In  other  cases,  sul- 
phide of  carbon  is  used;  and  in  one  instance  a  railway  company,  which 
is  mutually  interested  with  the  vine-growers  in  the  success  of  the  crop, 
fiimishes  the  preventive  drug  to  the  farmers  from  its  depots  at  the  nom- 
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inal  price  of  five  cento  per  pound.  Tlie  results  of  these  remedial  meas- 
ures have  yet  to  be  seen. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  brandy  trade  of  Cognac  an  unusual  stagnation 
has  been  reported  during  the  last  quarter.  One  of  the  principal  ship- 
pers of  that  place  has  stated  that  the  dullness  recently  existing  ban 
been  without  a  precedent  during  the  last  sixty  years.  The  same  estab- 
lishment during  May  discharged  a  large  number  of  its  employes,  only 
retaining  others  on  the  probable  ground  that,  being  to  a  certain  extent 
skilled  laborers,  their  ser\ices  might  be  secured  by  rival  houses  when 
business  should  revive.  Symptoms  of  such  revival  have  already  ap- 
peared, in  fact,  and  sales  during  June  and  the  present  month  have  been 
better,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  brandy  trade,  in  common 
with  most  other  industries,  seriously  feels  the  present  general  prostra- 
tion. 

At  Limoges  the  porcelain  trade  perhaps  feels  this  prostration  less 
than  do  most  other  industries.  The  impetus  given  of  late  years  by 
various  causes  to  the  American  interest  in  ceramics  has  served  to  coun- 
teract the  depressing  effects  which,  without  doubt,  would  otherwise 
have  made  themselves  here,  as  elsewhere,  felt.  In  this  connectiop  a 
statement  of  the  annual  shipments  of  porcelain  to  the  United  States 
through  the  consular  agency  at  Limoges  since  the  year  1870  will  prove 
of  interest,  \iz: 

In  1870 1440,600  08 

1871 556.349  13 

1872 6^2,370n 

1873 570,955  75 

1874 512,699  >« 

1875 511,978  04 

1876 349,212  4*3 

1877    425,750  47 

Total 4,039,915  90 

To  which  mav  be  added  that  the  amount  from  January  1  to  June 
30,  for  the  current  year  1878,  is  $198,992.84,  or  at  the  rate  of  8397,985.68 
for  the  entire  year.  Mr.  Berthet,  the  consular  agent  at  Limoges,  whose 
long  experience  in  that  capacity  fully  qualifies  him  to  judge,  reports  to 
me,  under  date  of  July  19,  that  the  porcelain  manufacturers  at  Limoges 
have  recently  received  from  the  United  States  orders  sufficiently  large 
to  justify  the  belief  that  a  considerable  revival  in  trade  has  begun. 

During  a  recent  visit  of  inspection  to  the  consular  agency  at  Limoges, 
I  found  that  there  exists  in  that  city  a  museum  of  cerauucs,  containing 
an  extensive,  rare,  and  valuable  collection  of  specimens  of  iK)ttery,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  and  comprising  contributions  from  various  parta  of 
France,  from  Italy,  Belgium,  Russia,  Germany,  Austria,  Great  Britain, 
China,  and  Japan,  but  none  from  the  United  States.  Learning  uiwn 
inquiry  that  any  specimens  of  American  ceramics  would  be  gladly  re- 
ceived by  the  art  committee  (if  consigned  through  our  consular  agent) 
and  displayed  side  by  side  with  the  ceramic  products  of  other  nations, 
I  take  this  opportunity  bf  calling  the  attention  of  the  Department,  and 
through  it,  if  deemed  desirable,  of  our  American  potters  at  Trenton,  N. 
J.,  and  elsewhere,  to  the  fact  that  they  may,  if  they  wish,  be  jyennnr 
nently  represented  by  samples  of  their  wares  in  one  of  the  finest  col- 
lections and  at  one  of  the  principal  ceramic  centers  of  the  world. 

5.  Paper  money. 

The  only  paper  money  in  circulation  in  this  district  is  that  of  the 
Bsmk  of  France,  which  is  quoted  at  par,  and  which,  for  convenience  of 
handling,  may  even  command  a  slight  premiumS's'ti^ed  by^^OOgle 
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6.  Business  habits  and  systems. 

Long  credits  are  the  exception,  and  as  a  general  thing  business  men 
are  averse  to  contracting  debts.  Business  obligations,  however,  when 
contracted,  are  generally  met  at  maturity.  Failures  or  assignments  are 
seldom  recorded.  A  due  degree  of  caution  characterizes  capitalists  and 
investors.  FOTtunes  once  made  are  not  often  lost,  but  are  transmitted 
unimpaired,  and  oftener  augmented,  to  the  succeeding  generations. 

Eemote  horn  the  main  lines  of  travel,,  set  off  at  one  side  in  a  quiet 
alcove  into  which  only  an  occasional  visitor  or  tourist  finds  time  to  step, 
La  Bochelle  feels  but  little  of  the  throbbing  which  agitates  the  outer 
world.  France  may  be  convulsed  with  political  throes,  yet  scarcely  a 
ripple  of  excitement  penetrates  to  this  quiet  spot.  In  short,  it  may  be 
termed  a  counterpart  of  that  peaceftd  Acadia  which  Longfellow  has  so 
beautifully  described  in  Evangeline. 

GEORGE  L.  CATLIN. 

July  20, 1878. 


LYONS. 


ReportSy  by  Consul  Peixotto,  on  the  rates  of  wages^  condition  of  tradCj  cfec, 
in  the  department  of  the  Rhone. 

1.  Trade,  money,  and  wages  in  lyons. 

Referring  to  your  circular  of  the  11th  of  April,  current,  I  have  the 
honor  to  observe  that — 

1st  The  rate  of  wages  for  working  classes  has  increased  in  France 
^since  the  Franco-German  war  20  to  25  per  cent.,  and  that  there  has 
'been  little  or  no  diminution  during  the  last  five  years. 

2d.   The  cost  of  living  has  increased  in  about  the  same  proportion. 

M.   The  present  state  of  trade  is  verj'  depressed. 

4th.  Taxes  have  increased. 

oth.  The  Bank  of  France  has  to-day  (May  17)  in  circulation 
2,281,958,970  francs  (hilleU  atiporteur)  of  bank  bills  (8440,418,081) ;  but 
these  are  of  the  denominations  of  1,000,  500,  and  100  franc  notes,  and 
very  few  of  the  latter  are  to  be  obtained.  Of  small  bank-notes,  as  a 
currency  for  the  masses,  France  has  none.  Gold  and  silver  constitute 
the  currency  of  France. 

The  Bank  of  France.is  retiring  its  currency  circulation  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, the  reduction  being  from  5,000,000  to  30,000,000  of  francs  i)er 
week;  for  example,  it  retired,  for  the  weeks  ending  April  25,  33,142,890 
francs;  May  2,  5,057,400  francs;  May  9,  29,061,265  francs;  May  10, 
6,252,000  francs. 

In  order,  however,  to  answer  more  directly  your  inquiries  and  to  show 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  since  and  during  the  past  five  years 
(the  period  embraced  in  your  questions),  I  have  prepared  and  herewith 
heg  to  inclose  a  schedule,  or  table,  showing  the  wages  per  diem  of  the 
principal  working  classes  fincluding  men,  women,  and  children)  em- 
ployed in  the  department  or  the  lihone,  in  which  this  consular  district 
is  situated. 

I  shall  in  a  few  days  supplement  this  report  with  statistics  referring 
to  the  other  branches  of  your  inquiries,  viz,  agricultural  laborers  and 
those  employed  upon  public  works  and  railways.  ooo  Ip 
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Wages  per  diem  of  working  dassea  at  Lyons,  May,  1878. 
lAverafse  working  time,  10  hours.] 


Classification. 


Masons 

Cftri)ent«rs 

Honse -painters 

Silk-workei's 

Cotton-workers 

Glovemakers 

D^era   

Fme  Jewelers 

Cheap  jewelers 

Shoemakers 

Tailors : 

Shirtmnkers 

Shawlmakers 

LithoCTaphic  printers 

Gold-thread  makers 

Leather-dressers 

Printing: 

Wool  and  cotton  and  silk ^ . 

Shuttle-makers 

Military  eqnippers 

Paper-hangers 

Umbrella-makers 

Piano-makers 

Bmshmakers 

Pharmacists  (druggists) 

Church -ornament  workers 


•Men. 


Range.         Average. 


)60to$l  60 
I  OOto  1  80 
i^Oto  2  40 
50  to  2  40 
50to  1  20 
50to  2  00 
OOto  1  80 
80to  2  50 
25  to  1  00 
50  to  1  00 
60to  1  80 
50  to  80 
50  to  2  00 
80to  1  80 
80  to  1  20 
QOto  1  00 

dOto  2  00 
[  OOto  1  60 
80  to  1  20 
80to  1  20 
50  to  1  40 
60to  2  00 
40  to  1  20 
50to  1  60 


10  75 

1  00 
95 
00 
65 
00 
90 

1  00 
60 

1  00 
75 
55 
75 

1  00 
85 
80 


Women. 


Range.        Average. 


$0  25to|0  80 
25to  60 
20  to      75 


20to  1  00 

15  to  60 

40  to  1  00 

aoto  60 

40  to  60 

SOto  60 

70to  1  00 

SOto  60 


SOto 
'40  to' 


$0  50 
35 
65 


Children. 


AWrsge. 


50  I 


I 


50  ; 


00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 

80  I      40to 

90 1 ; 

85  I      20to       60 

95  1 

!      35to       50  I  40 


70  I 


50 


40  I 


10  30 
20 
25 
12 
15 
15 
12 
15 
V2 
Ip 
1"* 
U 
12 
25 
12 
33 

» 
1? 
IC 
2t' 
16 
15 
15 


2.  Agricultural  labor:  wages  and  cx)st  op  living. 


I  have  the  honor  to  observe  with  reference  to  the  department  of  the 
Ehone,  in  which  this  consular  district  is  situated,  that  agricultural  hi- 
borers  are  divided  into  two  classes:  those  who  are  engaged  by  the  year 
and  live  on  the  farms  and  those  who  work  by  the  day. 

Farm  laborers  who  live  in  the  farm  buildings  receive,  in  addition  to 
food  and  lodging,  wages,  partly  paid  in  money  and  partly  in  kind, 
amounting  to  about  830  per  year. 

Those  who  work  by  the  day  of  fifteen  hours  (boanling  and  lodging 
themselves)  receive— men,  880  to  8100  per  annum ;  women,  8^5  to  i^^y 
per  annum. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  to  the  employer  in  8Ui)plyiiig  tbod  and 
lodging  is  about  835  per  capita  per  year. 

The  number  of  working  days  is  as  follows :  Men,  200 ;  women,  120 ; 
children,  80 ;  working  hoiu's,  13  to  15. 

There  are  certain  laborers  who  supplement  their  revenues  by  the  prose- 
cution of  secondarj'  industries,  such  a«  weaving,  wood-cutting,  sawing, 
woo<len-shoe  making,  cask-making,  and  building.  Such  secondary  in- 
dustry may  increase  their  earnings  by  about  840  per  j'ear.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  8  or  10  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  lalwrers  are  thus  em- 
ployed. 

The  married  farm  laborer,  who  finds  himself,  may  eiini  8150  per  sin- 
num,  divided  thus:  husband's  wages,  $80;  wife's  wages,  830;  thrve 
children's  wages,  8^0 ;  total,  8150. 

The  cost  of  living  to  such  a  family  is  calculated  as  follows : 

Lodgings $10  50 

Bread 55  <»«» 

Meat lo  t*l 

Vegetables...- ^ .*.  e<  :ir. 

Digitized  byV^OOQlC 
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Wine,  beer,  and  cider 17  00 

MiJk 5  1^ 

Clathing 25  00 

Groceries 10  00 

Fnel 8  00 

Taxes £  00 

Total 141  00 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  9,000,000  families  in  France,  1,000,000  of 
which  are  in  easy  circumstances.  Of  the  8,000,000  belonging  to  the  in- 
dustrial classes,  3,000,000  are  inhabitants  of  towns  and  cities. 

Land  is  Very  equally  distributed  among  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
and  the  same  is  the  case  with  personal  proi>erty.  The  rural  population 
is  estimated  at  70  per  cent.,  the  urban  at  30  per  cent. 

In  1846  the  rural  population  was  75.58  per  cent.,  the  urban  24.42 : 
showing  in  France,  as  elsewhere  on  the  continent^  and  in  the  United 
States,  an  increasing  tendency  of  population  toward  cities.  Since  18G1 
theurban  population  has  augmented  largely  and  the  rural  has  decreased. 
There  is  some  tendency  the  other  way  at  present. 

Broadly  stated,  I  regard  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes  of  the 
United  States  as  much  superior  to  those  of  France,  and  I  may  add,  from 
observation  and  study,  to  those  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary- 

The  agricultural  laborer  of  the  United  States  is  better  fed  and  better 
educated.  He  is  thus  physically,  mentally,  and  socially  the  superior  of 
the  same  class  in  the  countries  above  mentioned.  The  peasant  classes  of 
Prance,  though  as  a  rule  ignorant,  are  remarkably  independent  They 
cultivate  the  smaU  economies ;  that  is^  they  know  how  to  save,  and  are, 
therefore,  generally  well  to  do.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  small 
farmers. 

If  the  American  farmer  would  practice  the  same  care,  and  clothe  his 
family  in  the  same  plain  and  economical  manner;  if  hewoiUd  instil  into 
tlie  mind  of  his  children  the  same  love  of  nature  and  of  his  calling  as 
does  the  French  farmer,  who,  from  father  to  son,  and  from  generation  to 
generation,  continue  the  same  avocation,  the  result  would  develop  the 
finest  race  of  agriculturists  and  the  highest  improvement  in  the  eco- 
nomic cultivation  of  the  soil  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 

From  a  comparison  of  tables  made  before  the  Franco-German  war, 
and  from  information  derived,  as  I  believe,  from  reliable  sources  to  day,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  farm  laborer  receives  higher  wages  than  five  ye^rs 
ago,  but  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  in  quite  as  large  proportion. 
As  a  general  rule,  and  viewed  from  a  purely  material  standpoint,  the 
French  farmer,  small  as  well  as  great  proprietor,  is  better  off  than  his 
brother  agriculturist  in  America. 

Prom  such  observation  and  opportunity  as  I  have  had,  I  believe  there 
is  more  manual  labor  performed  here  than  in  the  United  States.  Con- 
sequently it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  good  field  (I  refer  particularly 
to  this  and  adjacent  departments)  in  this  portion  of  France  for  the  intro- 
duction of  agricultunil  machines  and  implements  of  husbandry,  and  our 
American  manufacturers  might  do  well  to  send  their  agents  and  culti- 
vate this  business. 

3.  Wages  op  railroad  eimploy^s. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  a  table  showing  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to 
the  employes  of  the  principal  railways  in  France. 

I  have  derived  my  information  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  and 
therefore  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  the  same  to  be.^Jial^^Qoie 
H.Ex.5 6  9  3 
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On  comparing  these  rates  with  those  paid  for  like  or  similar  labor  in 
the  United  States,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  employes  and  workmen  are 
paid  very  much  higher  wages,  and  though  the  cost  of  living  be  greater 
in  the  United  States,  this  difference  is  more  than  made  up  in  the  supe- 
rior comforts  which  the  American  workmen  possess. 

On  the  whole,  there  appears  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  our  railway 
employes  of  every  rank  and  condition  should  not,  on  comparing  and 
contrasting  their  pay  and  condition  with  those  of  their  brethren  in 
France,  be  every  way  contented  and  satisfied. 

BENJ.  F.  PEIXOTTO. 

United  States  Consulate, 

LyonSj  May  16  and  28,  and  June  5, 1878. 


Sates  of  wages  of  employee  of  the  principal  railway  oompaniee  in  lyanoe,  June,  1878. 


Employes. 


lEngtno-driven  (engineers  on  locomotives, 
pamenger  and  freight  trains),  four 
claBBCS* 

Stokers  (firemen),  those  who  fire  the  en- 
gines with  coal,  tlirco  classes. 

.Conductors  (chiefs  of  the  trains),  three 
classes. 

</'hiefa  of  stations  (in  principal  towns  and 

.    Tillages). 

Depnty  chiefs  (in  principal  towns  and 
villages). 

Watclmien ".. 

•Chiefs  of  baggage 

Baggagemen 

Chiefs  of  the  gongs  (workmen) 

«Chiefsof  the  porters 

Porters  and  servants 

•Overseers  of  workmen 

■Chiefs  of  fk«ight  and  engine  depots,  four 
classes. 

Chiefs  of  hareaus  and  chief  clerks < 

<y'lerks 

Anzilixixy  clerks 

rrelography  J  jj^Jioy  ®8  stat'ionnairesTyer 

Lampists 

Switchmen 

•Controllers 

Ticket-agents  (men  and  women) 

tGreasers 

'Workmen 


Employes. 


M^caniciens  (ceax  qui  dlrigent  la  loco- 
motive pour  trains  de  voyageurs  ot  de 
marc'handise),  four  classes. 

Chauffeurs  (ceux  qui  chauifent  les  loco- 
motives), three  classes. 

Conducteurs  (chefs  de  train),  three 
classes. 

Chefs  de  gn«  (anx  chefs  lieuz  et«n  pro- 
irince). 

Sons-chefe  de  gu«  (anx  ohefli  Uenx  et 
en  province). 

Surveillants 

Chefs  ^  la  reconnaissince 

Pr6pos6s  k  1»  reconnaissance 

Chefs  d'6quipe 

Facteurs-chcfs 

Fa<cteuT8-iK>rteurs ■ 

Brigadiers  (conducteurs  d*6qnipe) 

Chefs  dos  depdts,  four  classes 


Wages  per  y«». 


$405  40  to  1579  15 


288  58to  847  49 
308  88  to  847  49 
350  97  to  1,33135 
28858to    08496 


Chefs  de  bureau  et  oommis  principaux.. 

Commls 

Commis  auxlliaires 

ETAiAo^nit^  S  Stationnaires  du  t^l^graphe 
T616graphe  J  staUonnaires  Tyer  .7. .....  - 

Lampistes 

Aiguilleurs 

ContrAllcurs 

DiHtributeurs   de  biUets  (hommes   et 
femmes). 

Gralsseurs 

Hommes  d*6quipe 


231  06  to 
289  58  to 
231  Goto 
281  06  to 
200  62  to 
193  05  to 
250  97  to 


818  53 

403  32 
30a6)jt 
463  32 
403  39 
308  82 
289M 


888  03  to  1,158  30 


880  10  to 
231  06  to 
173  74  to 
231  66  to 
212  35  to 
231  66  to 
231  66  to 
289  58  to 
200  62  to 

193  05  to 
173  74  to 


772  20 
347  49 
23106 
818  53 
2:»0!)T 
3M10 
308  8i« 
579  n 
037  04 

250*7 

243  :r4 


REMABKS. 

I  am  principally  indebted  to  the  director  of  the  Paris,  Lyon  and  Mediterranean  (the  chief  railway  of 
Pranct;)  Jlailroad'for  the  prices  of  labor  here  given.  It  will  be  seen  that  tbey  are  much  inferior  to  the 
wages  received  by  similar  employes  in  the  United  States.  The  system  of  labor  and  the  general  distri- 
bu^on  is  very  different.  The  work  is  more  subdivided.  Thoro  are  more  laborers  engaged.  The  coti 
of  living,  too,  is  much  cheaper  to  the  employe,  but  greatly  infoiior  both  in  dwelling  and  food. 

*•  r   J  .         to        J  BENJ7F.  PEIXOTTO. 


MCE. 


Jtcporf ,  by  Consul  Yesey^  on  the  (1)  rates  of  a{jncultural  and  railroad  traffes ; 
(2\  cost  of  living ;  (3)  icages  of  skilled  artisans ;  {4)  trade;  (5)  paper  and 
specie  money;  {6)»the  business  system  ;  for  the  consular  district  of  2fie$. 

1  liave  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Circular  of  the 
Department,  dated  the  11th  ultimo,  and  beg  leave  to  report: 

1st.  The  rate  of  wages  of  workmen,  gach  ais  laborers  on  roads,  rail- 
roads,  buildings,  and  similar  work,  is,  in  this  district,  the  same  as  in 
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most  parts  of  Prance.  Such  lalior  is  done  by  Piedmontese,  who  come 
from  Italy,  as  do  the  Galegos  from  Spain  to  Portugal,  in  search  of  em- 
ployment, and  who,  by  their  industry,  frugality,  and  economical  habits, 
have  entirely  monopolized  all  branches  of  rough  manual  labor.  They 
earn  from  30  cents  to  40  cents  a  day. 

Agricultural  laborers  earn  from  50  cents  to  60  cents  a  day,  but  are 
not  Tery  numerous  in  this  part  of  France,  agriculture  being  mostly 
carried  on  by  the  peasant  proprietors  themselves,  or  by  the  cultivators 
termed  "metaill^s,"  who  work  the  land  upon  shares,  half  and  half,  with 
the  owners. 

The  rate  of  wages  earned  by  mechanical  laborers  is  comparatively 
high.  Thus,  skilled  plumbers  get  from  $1.20  to  $1.60  a  day,  and  coopers 
$1.20  a  day.  Upholsterers  are  as  well  paid,  while  carpenters  and  black- 
smiths earn  somewhat  less  (from  90  cents  to  $1  a  day).  The  wages  of 
artisans  in  other  branches  of  work  vary  considerably.  The  best  jour- 
neymen taOors  receive  $1.60  per  diem,  while  those  of  inferior  skill  re- 
ceive $1,  $1.20,  or  $1.40,  according  to  their  ability.  Printers  (composi- 
tors) earn  about  80  cents  a  day.  and  shoemakers  from  80  cents  to  $1  a 
day.  Masons  are  paid  by  the  nour,  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  to  10  cents, 
never  earning  more  than  90  cents  a  day. 

2d.  The  cost  of  living  to  an  ordinary  laboring  man  here  is  from  30 
cents  to  40  cents  a  day.  His  food  consists  principally  of  Indian-meal, 
vegetables,  bread,  and  wine;  meat  he  seldom  eats.  The  actual  price  of 
meal  is  3  cents  the  pound,  coarse  bread  4  to  5  cents  the  pound,  and  wine 
about  6  cents  the  bottle. 

3d.  The  wages  of  skilled  artisans  and  laborers  have  not,  I  am  informed, 
varied  in  smy  material  manner  at  Nice  during  the  past  five  years. 

4th.  The  exjwrt  trade  of  this  consular  district  is  exclusively  confined  to 
oils,  jierfumery,  fruity  and  flowers,  for  which  there  is  always  a  good  de- 
mand. At  the  present  moment  the  trade  in  aU  these  articles  is  healthy 
and  prosperous,  and  shows  signs  of  extension  rather  than  diminution. 
Large  quantities  of  perfumery  are  exported  yearly  to  Germany,  Eussia. 
and  Great  Britain  j  no  inconsiderable  quantity  going  also  to  the  United 
States. 

The  imi)ort  trade  consists  merely  in  supplying  this  district  with  such 
articles  as  are  not  produced  here,  and  is  not,  therefore,  very  extensive. 
It  is  mostly  carried  on  overland,  as  the  commercial  importance  of  Genoa 
and  Marseilles  commands  the  maritime  trade  of  this  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

5th.  Paper  money  in  Prance  has  the  same  value  as  gold  coin.  It  con- 
sists of  Bank  of  Prance  notes  of  the  denomination  of  50, 100,  500,  and 
1,000  francs.  The  current  gold  coin  consists  of  pieces  of  5,  10,  and  20 
francs.  During  the  Prench  Empire  large  gold  pieces  of  40,  50,  and  100 
francs  each  were  issued,  but  the  present  Government  has  discontinued 
coining  them.  The  silver  coin  issued  is  in  pieces  of  20  centimes,  i  franc, 
1, 2,  and  5  francs.    The  copper  coin  in  pieces  of  5  and  10  centimes  each. 

6th.  The  manner  of  transacting  business  in  this  consular  district  is 
direct,  from  merchant  to  merchant,  without  the  intervention  of  produce 
brokers,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  other  parts  of  Prance.  In  all  com- 
mercial transactions  the  goods  are  invoiced,  and  delivered  on  board  if 
sent  by  sea,  or  on  the  cars  if  by  land ;  payment  being  made  by  drafts 
at  60  days  against  delivery  of  bill  of  lading  or  railway  receipt. 

W.  H.  VESEY. 

United  States  Consxji.ate, 

JTice,  May  18, 1878.  ^  . 
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PARIS. 

Report^  by  CanstilOeneral  Torberty  an  tlie  (1)  typographical^  agricultural, 
and  labor  statistics  of  the  department  of  tlie  Seine;  (2)  French  farming 
and  f arm-life;  (3)  wages  and  cost  of  living  ;  (4)  rates  of  wages  in  Paris; 
(5)  wages  paid  by  the  city  of  Paris  ;  (6)  wages  of  railway  employes ; 
and  (7)  French  money  in  circulation  from  1795  to  1877. 

In  reply  to  circular  from  the  Department  of  State,  under  date  of  llth 
April,  1878, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report : 

In  the  absence  of  plans  of  statistics  representing  and  detailing  the 
various  information  for  which  it  asks,  I  have  made  use  of,  as  far  as  it 
has  been  practicable  for  the  present,  such  compilations  and  individaal 
instances  as  have  been  accessible  and  which  might  furnish  the  desired 
result^. 

1.  Department  of  the  seine. 

That  a  comparative  appreciation  may  be  the  more  readily  arrived  at, 
I  would  respectfully  beg  to  premise  this  report  by  giving  some  topo, 
graphical  and  other  statistics  relating  to  the  department  of  the  Seine, 
in  which  this  consulate-general  is  situated. 

The  department  of  the  Seine  is  composed  of  3  arrondissements,  28 
cantons,  72  communes,  1,836  square  miles,  with  a  population  (1876)  of 
2,400,849. 

The  1st  arrondissement  is  Paris;  and  is  composed  of  20  cantons,  1  com- 
mune, 132  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  1,988,806. 

The  2d  arrondissement  is  St.  Denis ;  and  is  composed  of  4  cantons,  31 
communes,  780  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  237,852. 

The  3d  arrondissement  is  Lecaux ;  and  is  composed  of  4  cantons,  40 
communes,  924  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  184,191. 
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a.  Arrondis$ement8  and  quarlers  of  Paris — Continnod. 
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a.  ArrondiasewenU  and  quarters  of  Pari*— Continued. 
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The  total  population  of  the  department  of  the  Seine  is,  as  previously 
given,  2,410,849,  of  which  1,194,939  are  males,  and  1,215,910  are  females; 
showing  an  excess  of  females  over  males  of  20,971. 

Table. 

Males,  uDmarried % 649,061 

Males,  married 497.412 

Widowew 48,466 

Total 1,194,939 

Feteales,  unmarried 563,317 

Females,  married 503,39^ 

Widows 149,165 

Total.. -• 1,215,910 

Approximate  area  in  acres  of  (he  agricultural  territory  of  the  department  of  the  Seine,  iftar 

1875. 

Farinaceous  productions  aud  grain 37,589 

Market  gardens  .-.- 10,364 

Manufactures i 3*28 

Meadows  and  pastures 6,726 

Fallow  land 32 

Grape-vines 5,8o9 

Woods  and  forests 3,457 

Total 64,^ 

Uncultivatwl  land 1,909 

Agricultural  tenritory 66,264 

Area  of  roads  < 52,037 

Approximate  production  of  grain  farinaceowe  products. 

Wheat cwt..  14,43S 

Mixed  wheat  and  rye do...  48 

Rye do...  5,483 

Barley do...  lOrf 

Oats do...  18,0^1 

Potatoes do...  85,113 

Wine gaUons..  2.509,005 

Approximate  number  of  farm  animaUy  year  1875. 

Horses - 14,339 

Mules 234 

Asses 47 

BnUocks  and  buUs 64 

Cows  and  heifers 3,603 

Calves 32 

Sheep 4,3»l 

Swine 2,G99 

Approximate  animal  production,  year  1875. 

Wool: 

Quantity cwt..  B46 

Average  price  per  pound $0  18.16 

Value... :.....V... $17,^ 

Fat: 

Quantity cwt..  14,204 

Average  price  per  pound $*>  ^•'^ 

Value?..:.....-..:. $144.3^) 

Approximate  production,  year  1875. 

Ordinary  porcelain $140,000 

Fine  porcelain 20,232 

Cbinaware 480,000 

Glassware 2,4W 

MirroiB *igiU^a^«y.^^^y  IC  206,000 

Paper P.  277,080 
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Gm $8,905,124 

Candles 2,135,040 

Soap 4,119,280 

Befined  sugar 43.092,000 

AppriKdmaie  force  emplayed  in  spinning  and  weaving. 
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38 

SOk.  ... 

61 
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34 

1,714 

551 

Of  the  number  of  salaried  hands,  about  75  per  cent,  of  them  have  other 
trades  and  occupations,  at  which  they  work  during  the  hours  of  the  day 
and  <lays  of  the  year  when  they  are  not  engaged  in  agricultural  labor. 
Even  those  who  are  engaged  permanently  subserve  their  income  by  in- 
dependent work,  such  as  raising  poultry,  selling  milk,  eggs,  and  butter, 
and  often  by  the  produce  of  a  garden  or  field  spot  which  they  cultivate 
in  odd  hours  and  in  their  own  time. 

In  the  department  of  the  Seine,  in  the  year  of  1876,  the  average  daily 
wages  of  an  agricultural  laborer  was  90  cents,  and  in  this  same  depart- 
ment the  number  of  working  days  during  the  year  is  compiled  as  fol- 
lows :  Men,  275 ;  women,  248 ;  children.  173. 

It  should  be  noted  that  during  the  liarvest  months  and  vintage  all 
agricultural  hands  receive  greatly  increased  wages,  in  many  instances 
double.  The  Government  also  permits  the  soldiers  to  help  in  the  fields 
and  vineyards  during  these  seasons  j  this  year  their  daily  wages  have 
been  fixed  at  34  cents  per  day. 

FRENCH  FARMING  AND  FARM  LIFE. 

In  1872  there  were  18,513,325  individuals  living  upon  the  agricultural 
industry  of  France,  divided  as  follows : 

1.  Proprietors  cultivating  or  living  upon  their  own  lAuds 9, 097, 758 

2.  Planters  or  share  farmers '....  1,428,881 

3.  Farmers,  small  owners ' 3, 141,187 

4.  Hands  permanently  hired  per  annum 940,311 

5.  Temporary  day  laborers 3,255,618 

6.  Colliers  and  woodcutters 270,743 

7.  Houae-gardenersy  market-gardeners,  nurserymen 378, 827 

18,513,325 

The  system*  of  farming  in  France  is  unlike  that  pursued  by  the  i>eople 
in  general  in  the  United  States.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  communal  sys- 
tem. Large  land-owners  i-arely  cultivate  their  own  farms,  but  let  them 
out  to  contractors,  who  in  turn  hire  hands  according  to  their  wants,  by 
the  hour,  day,  or  under  contract  for  the  season,  or  by  the  year,  for  their 
cultivation.  Such  demarkations  as  *'line  fences''  are  rarely  seen  iu 
France,  hence  the  properties  of  several  land-owners  are  cultivated  by 
the  same  contractors  and  by  the  same  work  people.  The  crops  are  not 
sown  or  jilanted  accordhig  to  dividing  lines,  but  the  whole  property 
under  contract  is  regarded  as  one  farm,  and  cultivated  accordingly.  The 
lines  of  demarkation  as  to  ownership  of  the  land  are  usually  made  by 
stones  set  iu  the  ground  at  fixed  distances.  It  strikes  the  traveler  as 
strange  to  see  such  vast  areas  of  ground  uuder  cultivation  with  no  di- 
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Tiding  lines,  and  extending  considerable  distances  firom  any  habitation. 
In  sucli  localities  there  is  usually  a  central  village,  which  is,  so  to  speak^ 
entirely  inhabited  and  supported  by  the  various  work  people  who  have 
charge  of  the  cultivation  of  these  farms,  and  they  radiate  over  them  in 
every  direction. 

The  life  in  these  country  (farm)  villages  is,  in  general,  comfortable, 
well  T^onducted,  gay  at  times,  and  presents  a  good  deal  of  picturesqae- 
ness  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  customary  for  families  or  bodies 
of  farm  hands  to  join  together  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  the  sow- 
ing, planting,  tending,  or  gathering  of  crops,  which  duties  or  occupa- 
tion are  called  tasks,  and  for  which  they  are  paid  by  contract,  either  in 
kind  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  agreed. 

Not  only  does  the  system  of  agricultural  labor  in  France  differ  fh)m 
that  pursued  by  the  ^[)eople  of  the  United  States,  but  the  existence  of 
the  agricultural  laborer — ^that  is  to  say,  those  who  assist  in  the  agricul- 
tural industry  of  France — ^is  maintained,  as  before  stated,  by  various 
other  resources,  so  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  establishing  a  complete 
comparison  between  the  United  States  and  French  farm  hands. 

The  department  of  the  Seine  can  be  scarcely  regarded  as  an  agricul- 
tural district,  inasmuch  as  the  produce  of  its  fields  and  market-giurdens, 
&c.,  is  consumed  at  its  own  doors.  Its  commemal  and  industrial  iuter- 
ests,  which  are  mainly  centered  in  the  city  of  Paris,  represent  its  im- 
portance. 

The  following  information  as  to  the  wages  of  farm  hands  and  tbeii 
own  expenses  was  received  from  a  laboring  hand : 

3.— WAGES  AND  COST  OF  LIVING. 


The  average  daily  wages,  without  board,  are  as  follows :    • 

Ordinary. 

IffrXtpHitu 

Minimoa. 

Men 

10  70 
50 
30 

45 

10  eo 

Women 

25 

Childi«n,  12  to  10  yean  of  Age 

S0 

Wages  per  mouth,  with  hoard. 

Ken ^ 

Women 

#8  00 
600 
400 

$10  00 
700 
600 

ns 

CbUdrAii.  12  iff  1«  Teftn  of  a^w     

4M 

The  price  of  labor  for  men,  without  board,  has  advanced  during  the 
last  five  years  about  40  per  cent.;  for  women,  about  40  per  cent.;  for 
children,  50  per  cent  With  board:  For  men,  about  30  per  cent.;  for 
women,  about  30  per  cent. :  for  children,  about  30  per  cent. 

For  his  necessaries  of  liie  he  calculates  as  follows :  « 

Bread perponnd.. 

Wine per  quart.. 

Beef per  pound.. 

Mutton do 

Potatoes do 

Dried  beans per  quart.. 

Cabbage per  piece.. 

His  bill  of  fare  per  day : 

First  breakfast: 

CcBte. 

Wine 3 

Bread 2 


Scents. 
16  cents. 
12  cents. 
12  cents. 
1|  cents. 

8  cents. 
2to3oe&ts. 


Total. 
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Second  breakfast : 

Cents. 

Beef  boiled  in  soup 8 

One  pint  of  wine ;        8 

Bread 2 

Cbeose « 2 

Total... 20 

Dinner: 

Cents. 

Rogont 8 

One  pint  of  wine 8 

Bread 2 

Cheese 2 

Totol , 20 

Total  per  day 45 

It  mnst  be  borne  in  mind  that  laborers  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  are  sub- 
ject to  greater  expense  than  in  more  rural  districts,  and  that  they  acquire 
a  more  expensive  mode  of  living,  eating  and  drinking  at  regular  hours, 
and  often  supplementing  their  meals  with  plates  accor£ng  to  their  tastes, 
and  with  tobacco  and  coffee.  Their  further  expense  is  estimated  as  fol- 
lows: For  room-rent,  by  month,  60  cents  to  $1.20;  by  year,  $16  to  $20. 
For  washing,  20  to  25  cents  per  week :  for  clothing.  $16  per  year. 

The  foregoing  information,  having  oeen  received,  as  individual,  must 
not  be  regarded  as  local,  and  not  as  applying  to  the  department  of  the 
Seine. 

The  nearest  statistical  information  that  I  can  arrive  at  gives  the  aver- 
age daily  wages  in  France  at  45  cents,  and  the  amount  of  the  annual 
revenue  of  the  typical  French  family,  composed  of  father,  mother,  and 
five  children,  one  of  which  is  old  enough  to  work,  at  $180.  Their  aver- 
age annual  exx>ense  is  estimated  as  follows : 

Bread $60  40 

Meat 17  m 

Vegetables  and  frait 11  00 

Wine  and  beer 20  60 

Milk  and  eggs...* 5  40 

Soltandsngar : 4  40 

Eentand taxes 13  20 

Fireandlight 7  00 

Clothing 18  00 

Sundries 10  00 

Total 167  60 

The  government  statisticians  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  j^er  cent, 
of  advance  that  has  taken  place  during  the  past  five  years  on  the  aggre- 
gate of  wages  and  articles  of  consumption  in  France.  The  material  for 
arrivhig  at  the  precise  average  per  cent,  as  well  as  the  -per  cent  in 
individual  instances,  is  not  yet  in  hand.  It  is  variously  assumed  to  be 
11.50  i)er  cent.,  15  per  cent.,  and  20  per  cent.  Of  course  neither  of  these 
opinions  can  be  proven  until  the  statistics  are  in  hand. 

In  dififerent  parts  of  France  different  modes  are  adopted  for  regu- 
lating both  the  value  and  expenses  of  the  hired  fann-hand.  For  in- 
stance, instead  of  calculating  so  much  i>er  annum  in  equal  parts,  the 
parts  are  calculated  according  to  their  value,  but  upon  the  rates  of  the 
annual  amount,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  agreed  annual  amount 
of  wages  is  obtained. 
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4.  Statement  showing  the  ratee  of  wages  of  the  several  trades  in  Paris  (1875)/ 


DiflSerent  induatxiea. 


Workmen's  daily 


With  board. 


WithojLtboazd. 


fl 


oooked 


Jewelers  and  goldamiUia 

Waahing-women 

Butchers 

Bakers 

Brewers 

Bricklayers  and  tilemakers 

Embroiderers 

Ouarrymen 

Coachmakers 

Charcoal-makers 

Pork-butchers   ond  dealers    In 

meats. 

Hatters 

Carpenters 

Wheelwrights 

Coppersmflhs 

Shoemakers  of  list  and  carpet  matting 

Bopemakers 

Shoemakers 

Corset-makers 

Cutlers 

Dressmakers ^ 

Slaters,  tilers  (roofinen) 

Trousers-makers 

liscemakers 

Cabinet-makers ^ 

Tinsmiths,  lampmakers 

Elorist^,  or   oixiflcial    flower-  (  Men 

makers.  \  Women- 
Blacksmiths 

Waistcoat-makers 

Clock  and  watch  makers  . . 

Printers 

Gardeners 

Ling6res,  or  needle-women 


tt0  80 
:?  00 


til  40 
:8  00 


f$0  40 
:8  00 


II 


00 
9  00 


18  00 

:i2  00 


:ooo 

XZ  00 


60 


54 


40 


:10  00 


:20  00 


:5oo 


80 


40 


25 


Horseshoers 

Joiners 

Milliners 

Pastry-cooks 

House-pointers 

Barbers  and  hairdressers 

Stitchers  of  gaiter-boots 

Plumbers 

Stove  and  pipe  makera 

Potters 

Bookbinders 

Woodsawyers 

Sculptors,  ornamental 

Saddlers  and  harness-makers 

Locksmiths 

Tailors,  coatmakers 

Stoneoatters 

Tanners 

Carpet-makers 

Dyers 

Bxcavators  for  foundations,  &o  . 

Wearers 

CoopeiB 

Turners  in  wood 

Turners  in  metals 

Baaket-makers 


50 


50 


40 


:12  00 
{20  00 


180  00 
:30  00 


tsoo 

14  00 


:6  00 


:ooo 


{5  00 


:15  00 


:2o  < 


110  ( 


{8  00 


:io  00 


teoo 


H  80 

00 

1  20 

1  88 

85 

00 

00 

80 

1  10 

80 


1  80 

120 

1  00 

1  10 

45 

80 

70 

40 

1  10 

40 

120 

80 

60 

100 

80 

100 

60 

1  80 

60 

100 

120 

75 

40 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 


120 

00 

60 

120 

1  05 

77 

1  10 

1  00 

140 

90 

90 

1  00 

1  20 

1  00 

1  00 

90 

77 

77 

1  00 

97 

120 

90 


$2  20 

70 

140 

2  00 

100 

99 

80 

90 

140 

1  00 


180 
1  30 
110 
180 
1  60 
1  00 
120 

70 
1  50 

80 
125 
120 

90 

1  10 

2  00 
160 

70 
1  80 

80 
1  20 
1  80 

80 

65 
110 
1  10 
1  10 


1  80 
00 
90 
1  80 
1  10 
1  10 
1  20 
1  05 
160 
100 
1  20 
1  60 
140 
1  20 
140 
140 
80 
80 
1  20 
1  00 
140 
1  00 


$1  10 
50 

100 
68 
70 
65 
SO 
70 

100 
70 


Jfoatti. 


80 
1  10 
80 
90 
40 
60 
50 
SO 
90 
80 
110 
60 
40 
90 
60 
80 
80 
60 
40 
80 
110 
70 
80 
85 
80 
90 


1  00 
40 
40 

1  10 

1  00 
55 

100 
90 

187 
50 
80 
60 

lirO 

80 
80 
70 
70 
70 
80 
90 
110 
80 


31 

24 
» 
36 
38 
24 
48 

» 
3« 
3( 


24 
4i 

» 
24 
24 
34 


4! 
34 
I 


*  This  table  of  wages  is  t-aken  from  the  Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  France,  issued  by  the  depattDMiit 
of  agriculture  and  commerce.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  shown  in  this  statement  ii  tke  lov 
wages  paid  to  female  labor— wages  which  makes  it,  in  many  cases,  almost  impossible  for  women  to  w- 
cure  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that  an  improvement  is  going  on  ui 
this  regard,  the  difference  between  the  wages  of  men  and  women  in  1871  being  49  per  cent,  wliile  is 
1876  it  hod  fiOlen  to  28  per  cent.— A.  T.  A.  T.  ^    ,  (^i^i^t(^ 

tPer  week.  ^PW^ionafc'y  ^g  ^^ 
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4.  Statement  ehowing  the  rates  of  xcages  of  the  several  trades  in  Paris,  (1875)— Continued. 


Workmen's  dally  wages— 

0. 

m 

Diiiarent  indnstrieH. 

With  board. 

Without  board. 

1 

1 

1 

j 

1 

1 

1 

o| 

NlKht-irorlanen  (emptying  water-closets, 
GUxiers 

$100 
105 

$140 
1  10 

$0  80 
100 

... 

Men,  arenge 

80 

lOlf 
82 

66 

.       40 

Women,  ftTerage 

General  ftrerage 

^H 

lOlf 

•5, 

ComvMrolal  and  domestie  annual  salaries^  1875. 


Deacription. 


Paris. 


Other  cltiea  in  France. 


I 


Commercidl 

Clerks  in  shops  and  stores,  males 

CMhiers  in  shops  and  stores,  females,  dames  de 

comptoir 

Clerks  in  shops  and  stores,  females,  demoiaelles  de 

boutique , 

DometUo. 
Men: 

Valets 

House-servants 

Coachmen 

Women: 

Femmes  de  chambre 

Maids,  housemaids 

Cooks 

Maids  of  all  work 


$240  00 
160  00 
80  00 


120  00 
120  00 
120  00 

100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 


$360  60 
300  00 
120  00 


200  00 
200  00 
200  00 

120  00 
120  00 
120  00 
120  00 


$200  00 
120  00 
40  00 


80  00 
80  00 
80  00 

60  00 
60  00 
60  00 
60  00 


$158  20 
105  00 
8140 


73  80 
73  80 
80  20 

52  80 
62  80 
60  00 
60  00 


$255  60 
156  40 
118  60 


101  80 
10180 
110  40 

71  60 
71  60 
80  40 
77  80 


$10100 
74  40 
55  60 


57  10 
67  10 
03  00 

80  80 
30  80 
46  80 
46  20 


5.  Wages  paid  by  the  city  of  paris. 


The  following  tables  are  taken  firom  the  S6rie  Offlcielle  des  Prix  de  la 
Ville  de  Paris,  1877-1878,  issued  by  the  Department  of  the  Prefecture 
of  the  Seine.  The  government  of  the  city  of  Paris,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, hires  all  labor  by  the  hour,  and  not  by  the  day,  and  it  is  also 
exacted  that  all  workmen  shall  possess  the  tools  and  equipage  or  furni- 
ture of  their  trade.  The  prices  which  follow  are  termed  Elementary  and 
('omposed.  Elementary  is  an  established  base  of  price,  and  Composed  is 
the  price  with  what  is  called  the  "  False  expenses,'' "  Pront,''  and  **  Advance 
of  funds."  The  Composed  price  is  the  "  Eegmation  price,"  and  the  fore- 
jroing  added  expenses  are  indifferently  applicable,  sometimes  to  labor, 
other  times  to  tools,  and  again  to  equipage  or  furniture,  which  must  be 
famished  by  the  workmen  in  their  difterent  branches  of  different  trades. 
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DeAcriptioo. 


It 

e  9 

6^ 

s 

o 

Perkmtr. 

Ptrhw. 

$090 

10  10 

17 

20 

13 

16 

10 

12 

16 

20 

13 

1< 

U 

18 

11 

14 

10 

13 

10 

15 

10 

13 

13 

1< 

06 

10 

15 

19 

Ot 

11 

10 

13 

13 

11 

00 

11 

14 

» 

25 

34 

Perdav. 

Perdn,, 

140 

1  w 

95 

19 

70 

»> 

130 

in 

90 

12S 

130 

177 

Fonodationn  and  other  earth-works : 

Excavation 

Poreman 

Drainer 

Help  to  drainer 

Haaonry: 

Stonecnttera,  onamental 

Stonecutter 

Stonelayer V 

Stonesetter  (aid  to  atonelayer) :. 

Mortar-man 

Crowbar-laborera 

Hand-barrow  laborers 

Haaon  or  bricklayer  (master) 

Koneh  bricklayer,  or  aid  to  maaon  (Joumeyman) 

Brickmaker  (master) 

Kough  brickmaker,  or  aid  to  brickmaker  (Joameyman) . 

Rough-wall  builder 

Paving  or  pavement: 

Paving-man  (master) 

Paving-man,  hiaa&d  (Joameyman) 

Carpenter- work : 

Carpenter 

Sawyer 

Booflng: 

Koofer  (master) 

Soofer'said  (Joameyman) 

Han  in  the  atreet  to  warn  pasaers 

Plamlier : 

Plamber  (master) 

Plumber's  aid  (Joameyman) 

Borer,  adjuster,  &o 

Introdacing  gas-pipes: 

Plumber 

Plumber's  aid 

Sett«r 

Joiner: 

Joiner , 

Maker  of  inlaid  floors : , 

Xocksmiths: 

Blacksmith  (large  forge,  ftimace) 

Striker  or  bellows-blower  (large  forge) 

Blacksmith  (small  forge,  ftimace) 

Striker  (small  forge,  fomaoe) , 

A<Vjuster 

Hanger  of  bells. 

CariM'nter  in  iron-work 

Genen^aid 

Borer 

Ordinary  workman 

Heater 

Vooilstes: 

Fumist^  workers  at  chimneys  (master) , 

Fnmlstes,  workers  at  cl;lmneys  (Journeymen) 


Fnmistes,  brickmaker  for  fttmaces  and  fiictory  chimneys  (master) _ . 

Fnmistes,  briclunaker  for  furnaces  and  factory  chimneys  (Journeyman)  .. 
Marble- wm-k: 

Marble-cutter '. 

Marble-polishor 

Stucco; 

Composition  layer  and  cutter 

Polisher 

Painters: 

Painter,  summer  and  winter 

Painter,  night-work,  from  10  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m 

GUiaiers: 

Glaziers,  summer  and  winter , 

Glaziers,  night- work,  from  10  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m 

GUderst 

Gilders,  summer  and  winter 

GiWcra,  night-work,  from  10p.m.to6a.m 

Paper-hanging  (wall-papering,  &c.) : 

llanfjcT,  summer  and  winter 

Hanger,  night-work,  from  10p.m.  toOa.m 


130 


1  20 
140 

150 

1  00 

1  30 

00 

120 

1  30 

1  15 

1  10 

90 

80 

130 

120 

70 

Per  hour. 

13 

09 

Per  day. 

140 

1  20 

1  50 

1  30 

Ptrhowr. 

13 

19 

U 
21 

16 
32 

13 
18 


Note.— The  prices  per  day  are  average  prices.  A  day's  work  is  ten  working  hours;  no  differw** 
between  winter  and  summer.  The  workmen  are  paid  by  the  hour  at  the  rate  orone-t^nth  of  thepnco 
^"^  *^*^'-  '  Digitized  by  ^^OOg  IC 
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Descriptton. 


I. 

I" 


"4 


Pbcing  looUng-glMMS : 

For  workn^n,  sommer  and  winter 

For  workman,  night- work,  ft<om  10  p.  m.  to  6  a*  m 

Paviug: 

Paver  (maater) 1. 

Paver  Hoameyman) 

Stone-cniaeler 

Oranite: 

Granite-cutter....' 

6ranite-lA3-er 

Help  to  granite-layer 

t  bitumen: 

Workman  who  appliea  comnresaed  oaphalt , 

Workman  who  applies  the  flowing  asphalt 

"^    '  '     *  "    asphalt , 


Per  day. 
$1  20 


Helpt 
Asphalt  bj 


Workman  who  hoTps  to  apply  aspo 


Fer  hour. 
32 
08 
14 

15 
12 
09 

11 
11 


Per  day. 

$1  60 

2  40 

Per  hour, 

15 

10 

17 

18 
14 
10 

14 
14 
10 


6.  Wages  of  bailway  employiSs. 

I  addressed  a  communication  to  the  Compagnie  des  Ghemins  de  Fer 
de  Paris  et  Lyon  et  &  la  Mediterran^e  asking  details  upon  the  question 
of  railway  laborers.  I  received  the  following  table,  which  I  copy;  but 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  information  which  it  contains,  for  want  of  more 
detail  and  precision,  is  of  limited  practical  use: 

Wages  paid  to  those  employed  by  the  Compagnie  des  Chemins  de  Fer  de  Paris  et  Lyons  et  d  la 

Mediterranie. 


£mploy68. 

Annual 
wages. 

Employes. 

Annual 
wages. 

Bcgine-drivers  ......-...•...-.••... . 

$420  to  $600 
300  to     360 
320  to     360 
260tol,400 
800  to     720 
240  to     330 
300  to    480 

240  to    820 
240to    480 
270  to     480 
200  to     320 
200to     800 

Heads  of  bureiMis  and  chief  clerks . 

Clerks 

Assistant  clerks -..-. 

$920  to  $1,200 
400  to      800 

Pinmen - - 

Coodncton 

240  to      860 

{^tA^4vi-nMMt^rff    .., ,-,---^-,,, 

180  to      240 

Teleinranh  clerks    ................. 

240  to      830 

Watchmen 

Telegraph-station  t^^nders 

220  to      260 

fiaggiig^niAst-er 

Lamplighters  and  care  of  lamps  . . . 

Switchmen 

Controllers  ........................ 

240  to      400 

Man  employed  in  the  baggage  de- 
pwtm^nt  .  .......  ....  ..  . 

240  to      320 
300  to       600 

ForMUAti  ntTAr  workmen .,..- r. 

Ticket-agents,  men  and  women 

Greasers ... 

270  to      660 

Chief  porters 

200  to      260 

Ordinarv  workmen 

180  to      252 

Overseers  over  foremen  of  workmen 

I  regret  that  more  satisfactory  statistics  have  not  been  found  respect- 
ing agricultural  labor,  but  from  inquiries  made  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Government  statisticians  charged  with  this  department  will 
give  the  matter  more  interest  in  its  details.  The  Government  is  in  course 
of  altering  its  manner  of  publishing  its  statistics,  and  it  is  possible  that 
many  branches  of  industry  which  have  not  'been  subjects  of  sifting  in- 
quiry may  now  receive  its  practical  attention. 

Before  closing  this  report,  which  is  already  too  lengthy  to  admit  of 
more  than  a  few  brief  reflections  on  my  part,  I  would  beg  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  disparagement  which  exists  between,  the  skilled  labor 
of  females  and  their  domestic  labor.  Besides  the  wages  of  the  domestic 
servants,  they  all  receive  a  "pour  bois."  The  "pour  bois"  of  France 
has  become  a  recognized  "tax."  A  cook  claims  and  receives  from  those 
with  whom  she  deals  a  per  cent,  equal  to  1  pound  in  20  pounds,  or  5  per 
cent.,  and  on  articles  under  1  franc  she  usually  receives  1  sou.  The 
parcha«es  made  by  the  maid,  the  valet,  the  gardener,  the  coachman 
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alike  allow  their  "pour  bois.''  Of  course  these  remarks  apply  only 
where  the  servants  have  the  charge  of  supplying  their  re8i)ective  de 
partmeuts,  and  this  they  do  in  a  majority  of  families  well  to  do  in  Paris 
In  many  houses  the  amount  received  in  "pour  bois"  becomes  a  hand- 
some income  and  in  all  it  is  an  item  of  importance.  An  inquiry  made 
into  this  question  would  reveal  how  very  much  more  the  domestic 
"servant"  acquires  in  her  situation  than  does  the  average  skilled 
female  "laborer"  acquire  in  her  position. 

FRENCH  MONEY. 

It  is  first  remarked  that  the  fundamental  pieces  of  one  centime,  ten 
centimes,  one  franc,  ten  francs,  one  hundred  francs  advance  in  a  ten- 
fold manner  J  and,  secondly,  that  they  admit  of  only  5  and  2  as  diAisora. 
So  that  for  francs  the  decimal  multiples  are  the  pieces  of  2  francs,  5 
francs,  10  francs,  20  francs,  50  francs,  100  francs;  and  for  the  centimes, 
the  pieces  of  1  centime,  2  centimes,  5  centimes,  10  centimes,  20  centimes, 
50  centimes. 

The  ancient  pieces  of  money,  which  were  not  decimal,  the  pieces  of  2j 
centimes,  75  centimes,  and  1  franc  50  centimes  have  been  withdrawn 
from  circulation.  The  piece  of  40  francs,  which  is  not  decimal,  is  no 
longer  manufactured,  and  the  piece  of  3  centimes  has  not  been  made. 

The  monetary  convention  concluded  between  France,  Belgium,  Italy, 
and  Switzerland  provides  that  they  will  not  manufacture  or  allow  to  be 
manufactured  any  money  in  gold  of  any  other  standards  than  pieces  of 
100,  50,  20, 10,  and  5  francs. 

The  foregoing  pieces  of  money  are  received  by  the  banks  of  contract- 
ing parties  with  the  reservation  to  refuse  them  when  their  weight  shall 
have  fallen  half  per  cent  below  the  recognized  tolerance,  or  when  the 
"impression"  shall  have  disappeared. 

Oold  and  silver  in  circnlation  from  1795  to  December  31, 1877,  and  oj 
copper  money  from  1852  to  December  31, 1877. — The  copper  money  issued 
according  to  the  law  of  May  6, 1852,  has  been  of  the  metal  produced  by 
the  melting  of  the  ancient  copper  which  was  withdrawn  from  circula- 
tion. 

a.  Amovmt  of  money  in  gold  coined  in  France  from  1795  1o  December  31,  1877. 

(Gold  yalne  nominal.) 

Tnnm. 

100-frano  pieces 44,346,400 

50-frauc  pieces 46,568,700 

40-franc  pieces 204,432,360 

20-franc  pieces 6, 708, 899,  isJO 

10-franc  pieces «. 1,013, 641,  mO 

5-franc  pieces v.      233,440, 130 

Total 8,251,3:»,420 

I.  Amount  ofsiher  coined  from  1795  to  December  31, 1877. 

Francs. 

5-franc  pieces 5,058,784.820.00 

2.franc  pieces 152, 088, 5«.  00 

1-frano  pieces 193, 547, 902.  CO 

50-centime  pieces K?,  78(5,  X*4.  CO 

25-ceDtime  pieces 7,671,  lOl.'ia 

20-centime  pieces 8, 252, 7(*0. 60 

Total 5,510, 131,443.^5 
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KBCAPITULATION. 
Gold  and  silver. 


Gold., 
saver. 


Total. 


Total  amoaot  man- 
ufactured. 


Fraties. 

8,  506,  5C9,  560. 00 
5,510,131,443.85 


Amount  de- 
ducted, demon- 
etized. 


Franet. 
71, 082, 860. 00 
222, 166, 304. 25 


Balance  in  olr- 
cnlation  since 
1795. 


Franet. 
8,435,426.700 
5,287,965,130 


14,  016, 641, 003. 85     293, 249, 164.  25       13,  723. 301,  S3C 


The  71,082,860  francs  gold  money  were  retired  from  circulation  in 
pieces  of  small  coins.  The  222,166,304.25  francs  silver  money  were  re- 
tired from  circulation  in  pieces  of  25  centimes,  2  fi'ancs,  1  fr'anc,  60  cen- 
times, and  20  centimes. 

c.  Amount  of  copper  money  manufactured  since  the  melting  ordered  by  the  law  of  May  6. 

1852. 

Prancs. 

10-centime  pieces 33,236,024.20 

5-centime  pieces 26,470,607.25 

2-centime  pieces - 1,848,646.52 

1-centime  pieces 1,147,517.43 


Total  to  December  31, 1877 62,702,785.40 

Of  the  sum  of  13,723,391,839.60  francs  in  circulation  since  1795,  it  is 
estimated  that,  in  round  numbers,  8,000,000,000  francs  are  now  in  circu- 
lation. 

A.  T.  A.  TOEBEKT. 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Paris,  June  21,  1878. 


EOUEN. 


Report,  by  Commercial-Agent  Rliodes,  on  labor  and  wages  in  the  district  of 

Bouen. 

The  daily  wages  paid  in  the  manufactories  of  Eouen  and  vicinity  are 
as  follows  : 


Workers. 


Ordinary. 


Haximum. 


Minlmyim- 


Cotton-spinneTS : 

Men 

Women 

Children  under  15 , 

Cotton-weaTers : 

Men 

Women  .................................. 

Children  under  15  ....• 

Wool-spinners: 

Men 

Women 

Children  under  15 

Shawl-weavers : 

Men 

Oil-cloth: 

Men 

Women 

Children  under  15 

IAn§n  and  hempen  goods. 
Spinners : 

Men 

Women ».... 

Children  under  15 

WesTetB: 

Men 

Women , 

Children  nnder  16 

H.  Ex.  5 7 


#0  75 
40 
25 

65 
47 
26 

80 
40 
19 

1  00 

55 

ao 

20 


00 
40 
12 

46 
40 
20 


$1  04 
60 
85 

80 
64 
80 

1  00 
60 


180 


60 
40 
25 


75 
60 
25 

00 


10  60 
35 
20 

46 
40 
20 

60 
80 
14 

80 

40 
25 
15 


60 
80 
10 
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The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  is  the  principal  one  of  Eouen,  and 
the  wages  paid  the  employes  thereon  represent  the  average.  The  salary 
of  a  day  laborer  is,  when  fed  and  lodged,  ordinary,  29  cents ;  maximnm, 
33  cents  j  minimum,  22  cent«.  When  not  fed  nor  lodged,  ordinary,  55 
cents:  maximum,  70  cents;  minimum,  45  cent«.  The  labor  is  generally 
done  Dy  those  who  provide  their  own  board  and  lodging.  As  will  be 
observed,  the  wages  of  those  who  board  and  lodge  themselves  is  about 
double  that  of  those  who  are  boarded  and  lodged  by  their  employers. 

The  average  wages  in  the  trades  is  as  follows,  per  diem  : 

Jewelers 66 

Butchers 54 

Bakers 64 

Brewers 61 

BrickmakerB 53 

Tinsmiths 60 

Gardeners 52 

Blacksmiths 58 

Plumbers 65 

Coachmakers 64 

Cari^enters 6& 

Hatters 62 

Tanners v.  5?l 

Cutlers 52 

Printers 66 

Masons 63 

Painters .* 64 

Bookbinders 54 

Dyers 56 

These  figures  are  gathered  from  town,  village,  and  country,  and  are 
low  when  compared  to  the  wages  paid  in  Paris.  For  instance,  the 
wages  paid  in  Paris  to  the  following  mechanics  are  as  follows :  Bakers, 
$1.33 ;  brewers,  $1.05 ;  brickmakers,  66  cents ;  hatters,  $1.30 ;  e^irpen- 
ters,  $1.18. 

The  same  difference  exists  in  the  other  trades,  and  is  accounted  for 
by  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living  between  Paris  and  the  provinces 
and  in  the  more  intelligent  demands  for  the  comforts  of  life  of  the  Pa- 
risian workmen. 

Workwomen  receive  as  follows,  i)er  diem:  Washwomen,  32  cents; 
seamstresses,  30  cents;  corset-makers,  30  cents;  tailoresses,  31  cents; 
laceworkers,  34  cents ;  artificial  florists,  35  cents.  In  consequence  of 
these  very  inadequate  wages,  these  women  are  poorly  fed  and  housed. 

Shoptenders. — The  wages  in  the  retail  shops  of  Rouen,  per  annum,  are 
as  follows,  ordinary,  maximum,  and  minimum :  Men,  $110,  $160,  and 
$60 ;  women  accountants,  $80,  $130,  and  $50 ;  saleswomen,  $70,  $110, 
and  $50. 

Domestics. — The  annual  wages  of  domestics,  lodged  and  fed,  are  as 
follows,  ordinary,  maximum,  and  minimum :  Valets  and  footmen,  $100, 
$150,  and  $60 ;  coachmen  and  grooms,  $120,  $160,  and  $70 ;  chamber- 
maids, $70,  $92,  and  $40;  women  cooks,  $80,  $85,  and  $50;  general 
house-women,  $80,  $90,  and  $50. 

I  propose,  in  a  future  communication,  to  speak  of  the  condition  of  the 
cotton  interest  of  Eouen,  which  is  called  the  Manchester  of  France. 

ALBERT  RHODES. 

United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

Roueuj  September  13, 1878. 
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ST.  ETIENlirB. 

Eeportj  by  Camntercial-Agent  Grinnelly  on  the  rates  of  wages  and  condi- 
tion of  trade  in  St.  Utienne, 

Referring  to  the  circular  letter  of  the  Department,  dated  April  11, 1 
have  been  carefal  in  collecting  and  sifting  information  from  such  sources 
as  were  open  to  me.  I  have  labored  under  certain  disadvantages,  as,  for 
example,  the  prefet  will  not  recognize  or  show  common  civility  to  a  "  com- 
mercial agent."  It  is  through  the  prefet  and  the  bureaus  under  his  con- 
trol only  that  I  could  have  obtained  official  figures  for  the  laborers  on 
"public  works  and  the  manufaeture  of  arms. 

I  have,  however,  from  several  sources  gathered  the  following,  com- 
prising aU  the  information  demanded  by  the  circular  letter  with  the 
above  exceptions: 

1.  Farm  hands  get  45  to 60  cents  i)er  day,  boarding  themselves;  their 
lodging  costs  $2.50  to  $3  per  month,  and  food  and  wine  $9  to  $10  per 
month.  Average  received,  $15.60;  average  cost  living,  $12.75;  surplus, 
$2.85. 

2.  Mechanical  laborers. — ^Weavers  of  plain  common  ribbons,  40  to  50 
cents  per  day;  weavers  of  plain  better  grade  ribbons,  60  to  70  cents  per 
day;  weavers  of  fancy  ribbons,  80  to  90  cents  per  day;  and  weavers  of 
novelties,  the  best,  $1.40  to  $1.80  per  day. 

3.  Women,  who  do  most  of  the  work  in  the  manufacture  of  ribbons 
other  than  weaving,  receive  for  work  in  finishing  and  preparing  for  mar- 
ket 50  to  65  cents  per  day,  and  the  less  skillful  30  to  40  cents  per  day. 

jL  Miners. — ^Those  working  under  ground  receive  from  $1.05  to  $1.15 
per  day,  and  those  above  ground  from  65  to  75  cents  per  day. 

Business  is  very  good  in  this  district  (business  with  the  United  States 
excepted),  especially  so  with  Paris  and  France,  also  with  Germany  and 
England. 

There  is  an  appreciation  in  the  cost  of  living  of  about  10  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  five  to  seven  years  ago.  No  progress  whatever  is  made 
toward  improvement.  Everything  remains  as  it  has  been.  No  improve* 
ment  in  looms,  or  in  manner  of  doing  business,  or  in  anything. 

WILLIAM  F.  GRnmELL. 

United  States  Commercial.  Agency, 

8t.  Uttenne^  June  19, 1878. 
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BAKMEN. 

Seport,  by  Coiisul  Stanton j  an  the  (1)  condition  of  the  laboring  classes;  {2) 
rates  of  wages  ;  (3)  cost  of  living;  (4)  state  of  trade;  (ii)  current  money 
of  the  Empire;  and  (6)  the  business  habits  aiid  systems;  and  a  supple- 
mental  report  on  agriculture  and  railway  labor ;  for  the  district  of  Bar-  ^ 
meuj  embracing  Westplialia  and  a  portion  of  the  Rhine  provinces. 

1.  Condition  of  laboring  classes. 

The  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  of  the  mining  and  iron  indus- 
tries is  very  disti^ssing;  indeed,  could  not  well  be  otherwise  when  the 
price  of  iron  manufactures  is  so  low  that  nothing  can  be  earneil,  and  the 
cost  of  coal  is  more  than  40  per  cent,  below  the  average  of  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  In  consequence  whereof  wages  were  reduced  and  many  hands 
discharged.  Many  mines  were  worked  but  four  or  five  days  per  week, 
and  miners  in  an  eight  hour  shift  were  unable  to  earn  enough  to  procure 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Many  struggle  daily  with  bitter  want.  Of  the 
hands  discharged  the  less  skillful  and  the  communistically  inclined  were 
the  first  to  go,  but  in  many  districts  even  the  more  skillful  had  to  be 
discharged,  and  many  manufacturei's  were  forced  by  circumstances  to 
sever  a  connection  with  their  workmen  of  over  twenty -five  years'  stand- 
ing. 

A  fruitful  cause  of  want  and  ruin  among  the  laboring  classes  is  the 
enormous  increase  of  the  drinking  saloons  and  dancing  halls,  and  the 
complaints  are  universal  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  laborers  to  indulge 
in  excessive  drink.  In  general,  the  present  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes  in  Germany  is  an  unenviable  one.  Notwithstanding  the  efl^brts 
made  by  manufacturers  to  retain  them,  and  the  great  sacrifices  to  the 
factories  running,  the  long-continued  depression  has  put  a  limit  even 
to  the  greatest  generosity,  and  large  numbers  of.  laborers  are  without 
work.  In  this  (Bstrict  it  is  at  present  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  a 
workingman  to  earn  more  than  he  needs  for  his  individual  support,  and 
his  weeldy  receipts  are,  on  the  average,  by  no  means  adequate  for  the 
support  of  a  family.  It  is,  consequently,  essential  that  every  member 
Of  the  family  should  contribute  to  the  common  fund,  and  hence,  irom 
their  earliest  years,  each  member  is  raised  to  incessant  toil  and  every 
privation. 

The  diet  of  the  workingman  is  scant,  and  meat  is  a  luxury  seldom  in- 
dulged in  more  than  once  a  week,  whilst  the  daily  allowance  for  beer  and 
spuits  too  often  curtails  that  which  should  furnish  a  wholesome  meal. 
The  workingmen  are  also  inveterate  smokers,  and  the  pipe  or  cigar  is 
seldom  out  of  their  mouths.  So  wide-spread  has  this  habit  become, 
particularly  among  the  youthful  members  of  society,  that  the  authorities 
of  a  number  of  cities  have  passed  ordinances  forbidding  the  use  of  tobacco 
in  public  places  to  youths  under  sixteen  years.     . 

Whatever  be  the  characteristic  of  the  laborer  in  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many, in  this  and  the  neighboring  districts  he  is,  as  a  rule,  improvident 
and  quarelsome.  The  towns  are,  in  consequence,  heavily  burdened  by 
poor-rates;  the  municipal  assessments  within  this  consuhg  district 
ranging  from  6 J  to  7  times  the  amount  of  the  imperial  ratesro 
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2.  Eates  of  wages. 

German  Empire. — ^For  agricultural  laborers  the  rate  of  wages  varies 
greatly  throughout  the  German  Empire,  rising  or  falling  according  as  the 
locahty  is  near  to  or  remote  from  manufacturing  centers.  To  exemplify 
this,  I  give  below  the  present  (1878)  rate  of  wages  for  various  parts  of 
Germany,  viz : 

Daily  wages. 

Bremen  and  vicinity Cts.  56 

Bavarian  Highlands 53 

UpptT  Rhine  Valley 41 

Lower  Rhine  Valley 31 

Lake  Constance  and  environs 40 

Lower  Highlands 33 

Upper  Alsace 45 

Oppeln,  Silesia 18 

The  wages  now  paid  throughout  this  consular  district,  embracing 
Westphalia  and  a  portion  of  the  Ehine  provinces,  are  as  follows,  viz: 

Barmen  and  Crrfeld. 

Machinists,  lock,  wagonsmiths daily..  $0  51  to    $0  71 

Navvies  and  day  laborers do  ...  47 

Saddlers  and  shoemakers do...  47 

Journeymen  tailors do...  52 

Cojipersmiths,  iilumbers,  and  plasterers do  . . .  59  to         71 

Carpenters,  joiners,  and  masons do...  59  to          71 

Bakers,  with  board  and  lodging weekly..  1  42  to      2  14 

Bakers,  without  board  and  lodging daily . .  59 

Butchers,  without  board  and  lodging do...  59 

Butchers,  with  boanl  and  lod^ng weekly..  1  66  to      2  14 

Brewers,  with  board  and  lodging do 2  14 

Brewers,  without  boanl  and  lodging do 4  28 

Master  brewers .' do 6  42  to    10  71 

Malsters,  with  board  and  lodofing do 3  57 

Farm  hands,  with  board  and  lodging  (males) yearly..,  107  00  to  215  00 

Farm  hands,  with  Imanl  and  lodging  (females) do 2800to    3600 

Cooks,  with  board  and  Iwlgiiig  (female) do :)6  00  to    43  00 

Cooks,  with  boanl  and  lodging  (male),  from  $107  on  (yearly),  ac- 
cording to  merit. 

Housemaids,  with  board  and  lodging .*. yearly . .  28  00  to    35  00 

Painters  and  glaziera daily..  59 

Hack-drivers do.  ..  71 

Hack-drivers,  with  board  and  lodging weekly . .  2  14 

Furriera  and  tanners do 3  57 

Weavers  and  factory  hands do 2  50  to      3  57 

Chimney-sweeps daily..  .'>9 

The  Elienish  Railway  pay  the  following  wages  for  work  now  (1878)  in 
course  of  construction : 

Common  laborer  on  day  work daily..  $0  56  to  $0  i54 

Common  laborer  on  piece  work do  . . .  71  to        83 

Masons  and  miners  on  tunnel  work do...  71  to        83 

Masons  and  miners  on  tunnel  work ,  piece  work do  . . .  95 

Crefeld  -Dusseld&rf. 

Mechanics,  blacksmiths,  and  miners daily..  $0  65 

Carpenters,  bricklayers,  and  plasterers do. . .  $0  70  to        85 

(Wages  are  about  24  per  cent,  less  than  formerly ;  W4>rking  time 
from  10  to  12  hours  daily.) 

Painters per  hour..  05 

Slioemakers  are  paid  by  the  x)iece,  and  can  earn  with  12  hours  daily 

work r per  week . .  3  60 

Agricultural  laborers  get — 

Male  servants,  with  boanl  and  lodging yeiirly . .  63  00  to  70  00 

Female  servants,  with  boanl  and  lodging do 43  00  to  50  00 

Day  hands,  with  meals daily . .  28  to        I^ 

Day  hands,  without  meals do  ...  48  to        60 

(The  present  rates  are  about  20  per  cent,  under  those  of  forn«?|,^e3t9'jLjOOy  IC 
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Silk- weavers  jeam  from  $2.15  to  $2.85  per  week  per  loom.  Married 
weavers  have  generally  more  than  one  loom,  and  iii  such  cases  receive 
one-third  of  the  earnings  of  the  extra  looms  for  their  supervision,  the 
other  two-thirds  being  the  wages  of  those  working  the  looms. 

The  wages  of  silk-weavers  are  at  present  extremely  low,  they  being 
able  to  earn  double  the  present  amount  in  good  times.  Female  opera- 
tives in  factories  earn  weekly  $2.15;  children,  $1;  in  good  times  the 
earnings  are  80  per  cent,  higher. 

MUnster  and  agricuUural  districtB, 

Factory  liaDds  earn  daily $0fl5 

Day  laborers  earn  daily 59 

Field-hands  earn  daily 53 

ArtisauB  and  mechanics  earn  daily 71 

3.  Food  pbiobs  and  cost  of  living. 

a.  Food  prices. 

The  cost  of  the  various  articles  of  food  are  shown  in  the  following 
table  during  the  years  1865-1877,  in  the  district  of  Barmen-Elberfeld: 
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Pease per  cwt. 

Beans do... 

Rice do... 

Barley do... 

Potatoes do.,. 


Food-prices  in  Munsier,  Apnl,  1878. 

Beef per  kilo..  |0  27 

Suet do....  33 

Mutton do 24 

Bacon do.-...  40 


$3  54 
3  42 
95  5 
5  95 
1  17 


ft.  Cost  of  living. 

For  a  man  and  wife,  with  two  or  three  children,  the  yearly  cost  is 
about  $275.  Such  a  family  would  live  in  two  or  three  rooms,  and  would 
naturally  live  in  a  poor  and  comfortless  manner.  As  many  or  the  family 
as  are  able  would  be  obliged  to  work  ten  to  twelve  hours  daily. 

The  following  detailed  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  a  family  of  six  per- 
sons, viz,  man,  wife,  and  four  children,  is,  I  think,  rather  high;  for,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  tables,  few  families  would  be  in  a 
position  to  gain  a  weekly  income  of  $7. 
Estimate  of  the  eiepenees  of  a  family  of  six — viz,  two  adults  and  four  children— per  week. 


Fruits,  green  and  dried $0  07 

Fuel 

OU  and  light 

Sundries 

Spirits,  beer,  and  tobacco 

House  rent 

Religious  objects  (schools  are  &ee). 


23 
23 
12 
35 
90 
12 


Total  weekly  expenditure. 


6  19 


Flour  and  bread ftO  90 

Meat,    fresh,    corned,  salted,  and 

smoked 1  09 

Lard 1 19 

Butter 56 

Cheese 7 

Sugar  and  sirup 7 

MiBc 12 

Coffee 28 

Fish,  fresh  and  salted 7 

Soap,  starch,  salt,  pepper,  vinegar . .  12 

Eggs 9 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables. .  .^ .  70 

By  way  of  comparison,  I  subjoin  the  estimate  of  a  factory  inspector  in 
Silesia  of  the  expenses  of  a  family  of  five  persons,  two  adults  and  tliree 
children  under  fourteen  years,  which  I  think  is  more  correct  than  the 
preceding  one,  viz: 


Clothing  for  year 55  00 

Taxes  for  year 2  50 


Bread $33  55 

Potatoes 38  55 

Vegetables 17  13 

Meat  and  fat 59  79 

Coffee  and  sugar 25  70 

Luxuries:    beer,  spirits,   and  to- 
bacco       17  13 

Clothing,  husband $13  09 

wife 8  33 

children 10  47 


31  89 


Shoes $16  66 

Furniture 14  28 

Taxes 2  85 

Club  and  burial-society  subscrip- 
tions, &;c 6  66 

Rent 14  28 

Lights  and  fire 5  00 


Total  yearly  expenses 283  65 

Total  weekly  expenses 5  47 


This  estimate  is  as  low  as  it  is  x)0S8ible  to  make  it:,  and,  aa  will  be 
seen  by  a  reference  to  the  table  of  wages,  few  of  the  men  earn  enough 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  such  a  family.  The  amount  allowed  for  rent  in 
the  above  estimate  is  much  too  small  for  Barmen,  where  for  $14.28  only 
two  small  garret  chambers  could  be  obtained.  Here,  according  to  the 
location  in  house,  the  rent  of  one  to  three  rooms  would  be  fix)m  $14.28  to 
$60. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  I  inclose  the  following  tables  of  the 
wages  paid  in  Barmen  during  the  eleven  years,  1865-1876.  The  tables 
are  full,  and  explain  themselves. 

The  cost  of  living  has  not  varied  much  in  the  last  few  years,  the  chief 
difference  being  that  the  weekly  receipts  of  the  laborer  do  not  suffice  to 
meet  his  expenses,  not  because  the  wages  are  reduced,  or  living  costs 
more,  but  owing  to  the  extensive  depression  in  all  branches  of  trade, 
which  prevents  him  doing  a  full  weeWs  work.  .    ,.,.,„,, 
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The  following  tables  show  the  earnings  of  workmen's  families,  whose 
several  members  were  employed  in  one  and  the  same  factory,  either  on 
fwtory  or  house  work.  The  wages  are  exactly  what  was  paid,  and  have 
been  taken  firom  the  wages-books  of  factories  in  Barmen: 


1873. 

1874. 

Description. 

Pamily. 

FamOy. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

A. 

B. 

I^TBtweek: 

Miil,  ..    

$3  92 

$3  92 

2  97 

3  33 

$5  82 

"Too* 

285 
260 

13  02 

3  57 

4  16 

$5  12 
2  85 

Wife 

Danehter 

8  21 
178 

3  09 

iSTf-^^^i;:;™"™ ::::::::::::;::::::::::::;::: 

2  38 

Do 

Total  income 

8  91 

10  22 

14  26 

1165 

13  44 

Second  week: 

tfu 

392 

392 
3  57 
3  21 

3  57 

""309" 
2  85 
250 

3  92 

4  52 
4  28 

5  83 

Wife 

3  39 

Daaghtcr • 

2  30 
230 

3  00 

Do 

3  03 

Do 

Total  income 

8  52 

10  70 

12  01 

12  72 

16  84 

Third  veek: 

iff^n 

392 

3  92 
190 
335 



2  61 

""3"33 

3  33 
250 

392 
392 
4  04 



5  00 

Wife 

3  33 

Daiiffht«r 

2  15 
1  50 

3  21 

iSrf.;:::::::::::::::;::::::;:;;;::::::::::::::::::: 

3  89 

Do 

Total  Income 

7  57 

9  17 

11  77 

11  88 

14  93 

Ponrthweek; 

Van r , , . . , 

392 

392 
250 
3  21 

5  00 

'  '2'85' 
285 
285 

392 
464 
4  16 

4  28 

Wife        

3  09 

Danshter 

3  33 
238 

2  97 

i^::::::::::::::::;;::::::;:::;::::::;:::::::::.. 

3  09 

Do      

Total  income^ .^^^.......>^^^«^..^>..^......rT,-r 

983 

963 

13  55 

12  72 

13  43 

The  total  income  in  1873  in  a  branch  which  had  but  little  demand  was 
for— 

Family  B: 

Man $222  76 

Wife 162  07 

Daaghter 149  94 

Do  ]III"!IIII!!IIIII!!II" ill"!  !Iiri!!IIII!!II!!I!!!-II!IIIlJ"!! !!!!!!!!! 

Total  income 534  77 

Family  C: 

Man 242  76 

Wife  

Danehter 160  75 

Do 149  94 

Do 124  95 

Total  income 678  40 
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STATE  OF  LABOR  IN  EUROPE. 

Statement  ehoteing  the  rates  of  ^Jbagee  paid, in 


Branch  of  business. 


Turkey-red  yam-dyers : 

I.  jQumeymen 

IL  Journeymen 

Apprentices 

Female  hands 

Color-dyers : 

Journeymen 

Apprentices 

Femtile  hands 

Do 

Finishing  works  and  piece  dyers : 

Finishers 

Assistants 

Piece  dyers 

Apprentices 

Bleacning-works : 

Journeymen 

Apprentices 

Xnitting,  sewing,  and  glased  yam  works : 

Journeymen  

Do. 

Female  operativea 

Do..\. 

YouthAil  operativea 

SUk  manufactories : 

Operatives  on  Jacquard  looms 

Operatives  on  pedal  looms  for  plain 
work. 
ZaniUa  and  lasting  weaveis: 

Journeymen 

Do. 

Female  operativea 

Girls..... 


Bilk  and  woolen  braid  and  binding  works : 
I.  Masters- 

On  ordinary  articles 

On  medium  articles 

On  best  fiAshionableartlolea 


n.  Small-braid  makers : 

Journeymen 

Female  operatives . . 

Do... 

in.  Factory  hands : 

Male 

Female , 


Weekly 


1865.  1866.  1867.  1868.  1868. 


|3  09 
142 
142 

309 

1  42 
142 

2  14 

428 
2  SO 
2  73 

1  42 

266 
125 

4 
880 

2  14 
178 
1  78 

2  85-4  28 
1  42-2  85 


285 
2 
260 
2  14 


5  71 
856 
14  28 

2  60-8  57 
2  14 
2  50 

2  50-2  85 
2  14 


$3  45 
1  66 
1  66 

3  57 
1  78 

1  78 

2  14 

600 
285 
285 

1  78 

285 

1  42 

428 

880 

2  14 

1  78 
178 

2  85-4  28 
1  42-2  85 


821 
2  85 
250 
2  14 


6  71 
856 
14  28 

2  50-8  57 
2  14 
250 

2  5(V-2  85 
2  14 


13  21 

1  78 
1  78 

3  57 
1  78 

1  78 

2  14 

5  00 
285 
309 
2  14 

8  21 

1  60 

428 

880 

2  14 

1  78 
1  78 

2  8S4  28 

142-2  85 


8  57 
285 
250 
2  14 


5  71 
856 
14  28 

2  60-8  57 
2  14 
250 

2  50-2  85 
2  14 


$3  21 

1  78 
1  78 

8  57 

178 
1  78 


1870. 


600 
285 
8  21 
2  14 

8  21 

1  60 

4 
880 

2  14 
178 
1  78 

2  85-4  28 
1  42-2  85 


802 
3  57 
250 


6  71 
856 
14  28 

2  6<V-8  57 
2  14 
2  50 

2  5(V-2  85 
2  14 


|3  21| 
178! 

178j 

13  57, 
190 
190' 

3  57| 
178' 
1781 

392I 
2  14: 
2  14 

600 

2  85 

3  83 

2  14 

3  21 
160 

100 

428 
3  80 
2  14 
178' 
178: 

464 

4  04 
2  38 
2  14 
214' 

2  8^-4  28  2  85^  28 
1  42-2  85  1  42-2  85 


3  92 
8  57, 

2  50' 


428 
380 
260 


5  71 
856 
14  28 


571 
866 
14  28 


2  50-3  571  2  85-3  92 
2  14'  2  50 

2  50  2  61 

2  50-2  85'  2  8^-9  21 
2  14,  2  14-3  50 


IV.  Small-braid  makers,  with  their  own 
braiding-machines. 


Cost  of  loom,  $1,285.20. 

Weekly  earnings $17  65 

£zi>enses: 

Assistants |2  85 

One-third  reeler 71 

Bentandpower 1  78 

Oil 71 

1  07 
7  12 

Remains  for  master 10  78 

[  From  which  interest  and  amortisation  of  capital  must  be  paid. 

BUCASKS.— The  neat  wear  on  tlie  machines,  the  firequent  change  in  the  article,  together  with  the 
ereoting  looms  on  their  own  premises.    Wages  vary  largely  with  the  state  of  business. 


Branch  of  business. 

Weekly 

1866. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1860. 

1870. 

Cotton  and  Unen  braids  snd  MnHingm : 
I.  Master's  on  own  looms  or  braid- 
ing-machines. 
XL  Factory  hands: 

Journeymen 

I2  8&-4  28 

2  14-2  61 

1  78 

71-1  42 

$4  28 

2  14-2  61 
178 

71.1  A9 

$3  92 

2  14-2  61 

1  78 

n  1  A.9 

$8  92 

285 

1  90 

$3  02 

285 
100 

$4  28 

2  S5-a67 

2  14 

T-Mi^fqfhMlds  .'.     ..,.. 
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wages. 


1^1.     1872.     1873.     1874.     1875. 


$3  92-4  28 

2  14-2  50 

2  14 

4  28 
2  14-2  85 

2  as 


$4  28-5  00  $4  2S-5  35 
4  28  4  52 

2  50  2  50-2  85 
2  50  2  50-2  85 


4  28 
2  3^-2  85 
2  14-2  85 


5  35 
333 
4  28, 

2  50 

3  92 

2  02 


4M 
4  04' 
2  38j 

2  14 
2  14 


440 
3  33 


4  28 
2  02 

464 
404 
250 
2  U' 

2  14| 


4  52 
2  38-2 
2  14-2  85 


$4  28^71 

4  52 

2  50-2  85 

2  50-3  21 

4  64 
2  38-2  85 
2  14-2  85 


4  52 
309 


4  52 
3  14 

464 
404 
285 
2  50 
2  14 


2  85-5  00.  2  85-5  00  2  85-5  00 
1  42-3  21|  1  88-3  57  1  88-3  57 


4  2»-6  42j  3  92-7  14 
3  92-5  00.  3  21-4  28 
2  85-4  28,  2  50-4  28 


I 


5  71' 

8  56 

14  28-17  25 

3  21-3  92 
2  50-2  85 

2  85 


5  71 

7  14 

8  56 

3  57-4  04 

2  50-2  85 

2  85 


3  21-3  92   3  92-4  04 
2  50-2  83|  2  50-2  85 


3  92-7  14 
3  21-4  28 
2  50-4  28 


5  71 
7  14 
856 

3  57-4  04 

2  50-2  85 

2 


85 


3  92-4 
2  50-2 


85 


$5  64-6  42 

4  52 

2  50-2  85 

250-3  92 

4  64 
2  38-2  85 
2  14-2  85 


5  18 
3  80 


464 
2  14 

464 
404 
2  85 
2  50 
2  14 

2  85-5  00 
1  8»-3  57 


3  92-7  14 
3  21-4  28 
2  50-4  28 


5  71 
7  14 
856 

3  57-4  04 

2  50-2  85 

2  85 

3  92-4  04 
2  50-2  85 


Bemarkt. 


5  71 
3  80 


4  64 
2H 

4  64 

4M 
2  85 
2  50 
2  14 

2  85-5  00 
1  88-3  57 


For  piece-work;  10  hoars'  actcuil  work. 

>  Weekly  wages;  11  hours' actual  work. 

>  Weekly  wages ;  11  hours'  actual  work. 
Piece-work. 

I  Weekly  wases.  Hours  of  work  firom  6  a.  m.  to 
I     8  p.  m.,  with  2  hours'  pause. 

I  Weekly  wages;  11  hours'  actual  work. 

Pieco-work.       ) 

Weekly  wages.  (Hours  of  work  from  6  a.  m.  to 

Piece-work.        |     8  p.  m,  with  2  hours'  pause. 

Weekly  wages.  J 

Weekly  wages.    If  under  14  years,  half  a  day. 

C  Piece-work ;  time  uncertain,  since  men  work  on 
<  own  looms  at  home.  Combs,  reeds,  Jaoquards, 
(     &c.,  are  furnished  by  manufacturer. 


3  92-7  14 
3  21-4  28 
2  5(M28 


5  71 
7  14 
856 

3  57-4  04 

2  50-2  85 

2  85 


Piece-work. 
Weekly  wages. 
Piece-work.        f 
Weekly  wages.  J 


(  Hours  of  work  from  6  a.  m.  to  7 
IK  m.,  with  li  to  2  hours'  pause. 


{Piece-work.  The  Journeymen  participate,  with 
40p.c.,  and  the  reeler,  eamineonthe  average 
$2.14  to  $2.50  weekly,  are  also  to  be  paid.  One 
can  tend  2  and  3  looms. 


Weekly  wages ;  12  hoars'  actual  work. 


2  50-2  85  I'^e^My^^geSf  lOi  hours' actual  work. 


Cost  of  loom,  $1,428. 

Weekly  earnings $17  85 

Expenses: 

Assistants $3  57 

One-third  reeler 83 

Rent  and  power 2  14 

Oa 71 

107 
832 

Remains  for  master 9  53 

Vtam  which  interest  and  the  amortisation  of  capital  must  be  paid. 

of  capital  necessary,  are  gradually  mining  the  small  masters,  so  that  the  larger  iirms  are  now 


wages. 


U7L 


1872. 


$4  64 


3  85-3  57 


3  21-3  92 


8  21-3  92 
2  32|  1  90-2  50t  1  90-2  50 


1873. 


$4  28-4  64  $4  28-4  64  $4  28-4  64 


1874. 


1875. 


$4  28-4  64 


3  21-3  92 
190-2  50 


3  21-3  92 
1  90-2 


l^marks. 


?! 


Piece-work;  12  hours' actual  work ;  wages  for 
reeling  woof,  paid  therefrom,  amount  to  aboot 
$0.71  weekly. 


Weekly  wages ;  12  hours'  actual  work. 
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ST'ATE    OF   LABOK   IN   EUROPE. 

Statement  showing  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  Bttrmn 


Branch  of  bnaineM. 


Elastio  webbing  works : 

I.  Laborers  in  mechanical  weaving- 
Journeymen  

Weekly  wages  for  a^nsting. 

Lowest  piece* work  wages 

Highest  piece-work  wages  . . 


Female  operatives 

Youthful  hands 

n.  Factory  hands- 
Journeymen  (Bindstube) 

Journeymen,  wari>-room  (Scheer- 
kammer.) 

Female  reelers 

m.  Outaide  hands— 

Masters 

Journeymen  reelers  (Handspu- 

ler.) 
Journeymen  reelers  (Spuler  mit 
Spulemachine.) 
Soap  and  candle  works : 

Male  hands 

Female  hands 

Chemical  works : 

Men  at  amolting  furnace 

Men  at  iron  pyrites  furnace 

Men  at  sulphur  furnace ' 

Men  on  other  apparatus 

Mechanics 

Carters 

Laborers 

Boiler  and  machine  shops : 

Turners  and  locksmiths 

Boiler-smiths 

Blacksmiths 

Welders 

Apprentices 

Iron  and  steel  ware  fiEMstories : 

Smiths 

Bencbhands 

General  workmen 

Day-laborers 

Apprentices 

Smiths 

Bencbhands 

Gen  oral  workmen 

Metal-turners 

Brassfounders 

Brasamolders 

Iron  founderies : 

Casters,  molders 

Day-laborers 

Percussion-caps : 

Male  hands 

Do 

Female  hands 

Button  works : 

Children „ 

Youtk»  and  girls  from  17  to  20  years . 

Geneftl  workmen 

Formers,  i>olishers 

Turners 

Metal-plating  works : 

Youthful  hands 

Adults 

Whipmakcrs : 

Youthful  hands  (under  18) 

Adulta  (over  18) 

Lithographic  works: 

Laborers , 

Plane  and  organ  factories : 

Piano  bauds,  carpenters ) 

Joiners > 

finishers ) 

Organ  hands  

Other  laborers 

Book-printers: 

TjT)e8etter8 

Da5'*laborers 


5  71-11  42  5  71-11  42 
1  06-1  78,  1  06-1  78 


WeeUy 


1865. 


1866. 


1867. 


|3  21  |3  33  |3  89 

3  21  3  21  3  21 

3  57  3  57  3  57 

7  85  7  85  7  85 

2  50-3  03'  2  50-3  OSJ  2  60-3  03 

2  14  2  14  2  14 

1  78-2  14  1  78-2  14  1  78-2  14 


2*85-4  28  2  85-4  28 
2  14-3  21  2  14-3  21 


1  78, 


1  00 


2  8&-4  28 
2  14-3  21 


2  14 


5  71-11  42 
1  06-178 


1  42-2  65  1  42-2  83!  1  42-2  85 


2  85. 
1  66i 


2  85 
1  00, 


285 
1  66 


4  76,           4  76  4  76 

3  92i           3  02  3  02 

3  02            8  92,  3  02 

3  33-3  02  3  33-3  92  3  33-3  02 

3  57-3  68  3  57-3  68  3  57-3  68 


3  21 
2  91 


3  21 
2  91 


3  21 
2  91 


3  57|  3  57            3  67 

3  57!  3  571           3  57 

3  92-4  28  3  02-4  28'  3  92-4  28 

2  85-3  2ll  2  85-3  21   2  85-3  21 

1  78-2  50'  1  78-2  50  1  78-2  60 


8  57  3  57. 

2  85-3  571  2  85-3  57 
2  85;  2  85 

2  56  2  56 

1  06-2  14  1  06-2  14 


1868.  1860. 


1870. 


$3S7 
3  21 
3  57 

6  oo; 

2  61, 


$3  57) 
3  St 

3  57j 
6  06; 


I 
13  9* 
857 
464 
6  431 


2  73  2  73-2  Ti 


2  60-3  21'  2  50-3  21  2  5(M  21 
1  78-2  26;  1  78-2  26-  1  78-2  26 


2  85-4  S8<  2  65-4  28,  2  85-5  00 
2  14-»  21(  2  14-3  57  2  14^  571 


I 
2  141  2  14  S 14 

5  71-11  42;5  71-11  42  5  71-11 42; 

1  06-1  42   1  06-1  42;  1  06-1  C 

2  14-3  21   2  14^  21  2  14-3  21 


2  85 
1  66, 


285 
1  66. 


4  76. 

4  76, 

3  02 

3  92] 

3  92 

3  92 

3  33-3  92 

3  3»-3  92  3 

3  57-3  68, 

392 

3  21i 

3  21 

3  03' 

1 

3  03j 

3  57, 

3  57! 

•3  57 

3  57| 

4  28' 

4  28 

3  21' 

3  21 

1  78-2  50   1  78-2  50 


28SI 

left 

4  78 

3«; 

3  9S 
33-;^92 

4  14 

2  21 

Hi 

392 

3  9: 
4G( 
357 

90-2  61 


8  57 

2  61 


892 


1  90 


71 
1  42 


8  21 
428 


1  19 
3  57 


1  42 

2  50 


3  57 


I  57 


345 
2  05 


3  92 
2  85< 


8  57 
2  61 


802 


1  90 


1  78 

2  61 
8  80 
500 

1  42 
8  75 

1  53 
265 

8  57 


4  10 


8  75 
8  21 


3  92 
285 
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U7L  1872.  1878.  1874.  1875. 


Bemarkt. 


I«16 
8  57 
464 
6  42 
2  73-2  97 


$446  $464 

3  57  3  57-4  28 

4  28  4 
6  421  6  42 
2  97  8  00 


2  GO-3  21  2  50-3  21  2  50-3  21 

1  78-2  26*  1  78-2  50  1  78-2  50 

2  85-5  35  2  85-5  00  2  85-5  00 
2  14-i  28  8  21-3  92  8  21-3  02 


2  14 


2  14-2  85  2  14-2  85 


5  71-11  42,8  5fr-ll  428  56-11  42 


1  06-1  421  1  0&-1  42 


2  14-3  21  2  14-5  00  2  14-5  00 


3  21 

lOO' 

I 

5  00-7  85; 

4  04-4  28 

4  04-4  28, 

3  57-4  28 

4  28-5  00 
3  33-3  57, 
303-3  33. 

428 

4 
464-^35 
8  57-3  02 
190-2  85 

464 


1  06-1  42 


$4  76  $1 .76 

3  57-4  28,  3  57-4  28 

4  28  4  28 

6  42  6  42 

3  09  3  09 

2  50-3  21'  2  50-3  21 

1  78-2  60j  1  78-2  50 

2  85-5  00|  2  85-5  00 

4  28-5  00|  4  2ft-5  71 

2  26-3  57|  2  26-4  28 

8  56-11  428  56-11  42 

1  06-1  42,  1  06-1  42 

2  14-5  00 


3  21 
1  90 

500 

4  64 

5  00 

3  92 

4  28 
4  28 


3  57 
2  14 

500 
464 
535 
404 

4  28 
428 


2  14-5  00 


"Weekly  wages. 

>  Pay  nothing  for  reeling. 

Weekly  wagea.  )  Lowest  rates  for  hands  fix>m 
Piece-work.       S    16  to  20  years  old,  gradually 
I>o.  )     increasing. 

I  Weekly  wages.    Hands  from  16  to  20  get  lowest 
f     wages. 

Piece-work.    Masters  pay  assistants  from  40  to 
^    50  per  cent  of  wages  as  well  as  the  cost  of 
reeling.    Actnal  working  time  10  honrs  daily. 


3  57 

2  14 

5  00| 

4  64' 
5S5| 

3  75 

4  28 
4  28 


3  92 
2  50 

5  00 

4  64 

6  35 
8  75 
4  28 
4  28 


I  Weekly  wages;  11  hoars'  daily  work. 


Weekly  wages,  except  for  furnace-men,  who 
generally  work  by  contract  Day  and  night 
hands  are  employed,  each  working  from  7  to 
7,  with  2  hoars'  pause. 


8  57 
178-2  14 
685-5  71 

464 

464 
5  35-5  71 
5  85-5  71 

428 

404 
3  21 

500 
857 
2  14 

178-2  14 

8  57 

42».5  85 


7  14-8  56 

1  83 
4  2S 

8  57 
464 

4  52 

4  28 
464 
6  07 
428 


4  96-7  14 
8S7 


4  28  4  28-4  64 

4  28  4  28-4  64 

4  64-5  35  5  00-5  71 

3  67-3  02  3  57-3  02 

1  78-2  85  1  78-2  85 


4  28-S  00,  4  28-4  64 
4  28-5  00  4  28-4  64 
6  00-5  71  5  00-5  71 
3  57-3  92  3  57-3  92 
1  78-3  09  1  78-2  85 


4  64 

5  00 

5  00 
3  57 

1  78; 

6  42 

5  71 

5  7l! 

6  42 
642 
500 

404 
8  57 

500-8  56 
8  57-4  28 
1  78-2  85 


500 

5  00 

4  76 
8  02 
1  78 

6  42 

5  71 

6  42 

5  71 

6  42 
5  00 

464 
8 

500-8  56 
3  57-4  28 
1  78-2  85 


1  42-1  78  1  4^1  78 

2  50-3  21  2  50-3  21 
428-5  00  426-5  00 


7  14-8  56 

202 
464 

285 
4  76 

464 

461 
4  76 

6  18 
428 


5  00 

5  00 

4  52; 

3  92 
1  78 

6  42 

5  71 

6  42 

5  71 

6  42 
500 

4  64 

3  92 

5  00-8  56 
3  57-4  28 
178-2  85 

1  78-2  14 
3  21-3  57 

5  00 


500 
4  76 

4  52 

3  80 
1  78 
6  42 

5  71 

6  18 

5  71 

6  42 
500 

4  64 
3  92 

5  00-8  56 
3  57-4  28 
1  78-2  85 

1  78-2  14 

5  71 
5  71 


500 
8  57 


7  14-8  56 

2  02 

4  64 

285 

600 

464 

5  95 

6  18' 
6  66, 

4  76 


7  14-8  56 

2  02, 

4  64> 

2  85 

5  00 

4  76 

6  42 
666 

7  14 

5  00! 


9  28 

2  02 

4  64 


4  88, 


>>  Weekly  wages  for  11  hoars'  daily  work. 


Weekly  wages;  11  hoars'  work  daily. 


Piece-work ;  11  hours'  work  daily. 


I  Weekly  wages  for  11  hoars'  daily  work. 

Piece-work;  hoars  of  work  varying. 
I  Weekly  wages ;  lOihoaia' daily  work. 


>  Piece-work ;  hours  of  work  about  10  dally. 

>  Weekly  wages ;  10  hours*  daily  work. 

>  Weekly  wages;  11  hours'  daily  work. 
Weekly  wages  for  10  hours*  work. 


I  Piece  or  contract  work.    Actual  time  of  work 
[     10  to  11  hours  daily. 


5  00-5  711 
3  02! 


3  92'  3  92'  I  ^^^y  ^»6«»  J  1<>  *»0""'  ^^y  ^ork. 
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Statement  showing  the  rate  of  vsagee  in  Bemm 


Branch  of  buaineM. 


Book-bindera: 

Binders  of  books,  Bample-cards,  &o  \ 

Cartoon-maken > 

Apprentices 

Masons,  builders,  and  brickmakers : 

Joumejrmen  masons 

Hodmen 

Carpenters,  rongh 

honse  

Welldiggers 

Brickmakers 

Joiners: 

Journeymen 

Do 

Painters  end  glaziers: 

Journeymen 

Turners  (wood) : 

*        Journeymen 

Tinsmiths  and  Japanners : 

J  oumeymen 

Capmakers : 

J  oumeymen 


Coppersmiths  and  brassfonndem : 
Journeymen 


Do 

Tailors : 

Journeymen.. 


Do 

Shoemakers: 
Joomeymen. 


Do 

Saddlers : 

Journeymen.. 
Bakers: 

Journeymen. . 
Beer-brewers: 

Journeymen. . 
Coopers: 

Journeymen  . 
Slaters: 

Journeymen.. 


Do 

Millers: 

Journeymen 

Ropemakers: 

Journeymen 

Wheelwrights : 

Journeymen  . . . . 
Watchmakers: 

Journeymen 

Jewelers : 

Journeymen 

BaAers: 

Journeymen 

Carriers: 

Carters,  drivers  . 
Gardeners: 

Journeymen 

Locksmiths : 

Journeymen 

Do... 

Tanners: 

Journeymen 


1^65. 


$2  85 

1  19 

2  85 
2  14 
2  85 


3  57 


2  50 


2  50 

71 

1  06 

1  00 

1  06 

2  50 

1  06 

2  85 
71 

1  42 
96 
83 

1  06 
95 
95 


2  85 

83 

71 

*4  28 

1  42 
71 

1  06 
05 

1  06 

2  85 

2  85 


186& 


12  85 

1  19 

3  17 

2  30 

3  21 


3  57 


285 


2  61 

71 

1  19 

1  10 

1  19 

2  61 
1  19 

3  21 
88 

1  60 
96 
06 

1  19 
95 

1  42 


3  03 

83 

71 

•5  00 

142 
71 

1  10 

05 

1  19| 
3  03 

3  03 


1867. 


12  85 
1  19 

3  45 
250 
345 


3  57 


3  21 


285 

95 

1  10 

1  42 

142 

2  85 
142 

3  57 
1  06 
1  78 
106 
1  06 
142 

95 
1  78 


83 

'5  71 
1  42 

71 
1  42 

05 

1  42 
3  21 

309 


1868. 


13  57 
285 

1  42 

245 

2  61 

3  57 
3  57 
8  57 


821 


285 
95 

1  19 
142 

142 
285 
142 
3  57 
1  06 
1  78 
1  06 
106 
1  42 
95 
178 


303 
83 
83 

142 

142 
71 

142 

05 

142 
3  21 

8  21 


180BL 


18  57 
2  85 
1  42 


*  Monthly  wages. 
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ill 


'^ 

Bemarki. 

187L 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1876. 

$5  00-5n 

3  21 

190 

428 

3  21 

4S8-5  00 

428-5  00 

6  00-6  71 

$4  28 
3  67 
1  90 
404 
367 
404 
404 
4  04-7  14 
4  28-6  00 

04  28 
8  67 
190 
635 
428 
636 
600 

5  86-7  85 

6  00-6  71 

$4  28 
.  8  57 
1  90 
6  71 
4  64 
6  71 
685 
6  71-8  21 
6  71 

$4  28 
8  67 
190 

6  71 

4  64 

5  71 
586 

5  71-8  66 
683 

635 

7  14 

6  71 

^Sf '  ^^^^  IM^W  S^lnde  boeutl  and 
MftaonB  wages  leu  m  winter. 

>  Weekly  wages ;  12  hours'  aotnal  work. 

357 

892 
6  00-6  71 

892 
5  71-0  42 

600 
0  42^0  78 

Weekly  wages  for  12  hours'  work. 
Piece-work. 

Weekly  wages;  11  hours'  daUy  work. 

182-128 

428 

600 

6  85-6  71 

119 
142 

142 
142 

142 
178 

142 

178 

142 
178 

Weekly  wajEes,  with  board  and  lodging ;  U  to  12 

hoars'  dally  work, 
l^eekly  w^zes,  with  board  and  lodging ;  11  to  12 

honrs'  daUy. 
Weekly  wages,  with  board  and  lodging ;  13bonrs' 

actual  work. 

100 

1  00 

178 

178 

178 

17^-2  14 
157-4  28 

2  14 
428 

260 
6 

285 
6  71-0  42 

286 
042 

Weekly  wages,  with  board  and  lodging ;  12  to  18 

hours. 
Weekly  wages,  without  board  and  lodging;  12 

100 
282-4  28 

1  00 
428 

178 
6 

1  78 
671 

178 
6  71 

Weekly  wages,  with  board  and  lodging;  IS 

hoars. 
Piece-work. 

178 

178 

178 

178 

1  78 

Weekly  wages,  with  board  and  lodging;  13 

2  14 

2  14 

286 

260 

285 

Piece-work,  with  board  and  lodging. 

14^178 

178 

190 

2  14 

2  14 

Weekly  wages,  with  board  and  lodging;  IS 

honiB. 
Weekly  wages,  with  board  and  lodging;  18 

hoars. 

142 

142 

178 

2  14 

2  14 

2  14 

2  14 

260 

286 

2  18 

Weekly  wases,  with  board  and  lodging ;  13  to  14 

Weekly  wages,  with  board  and  lodging;  12  hoars* 

Weekly  wages,  with  board  and  lodging;  12 

hours. 
Piece-work. 

Weekly  wages ;  13  hours'  daily  work. 

14H78 

178 

178 

2  14 

2  14 

250 

201 

286 

8  21 

3  21 

5 

671 
428 

0  42-7  14 
404 

7  11_fi  KA 

3  57-4  28 

8  57-4  28 

1    1*— O  OO 

464 

110 
143 
178 
100 
100 

142 
142 
178 
100 
142 

178 
178 
190 
100 
178 

178 
2  14 
190 
2  14 
2  14 

178 
2  14 
190 
2  14 
2  14 

Weekly  wages,  with  board  and  lodging;  IShonrs' 
daily  work. 

Weekly  wages,  with  board  and  lodging ;  13  hours* 
daily  work. 

Week,  and  monthly  wages,  with  board  and  lodg- 
ing ;  11  to  12  hours. 

Weekly  wages,  with  board  and  lodging;  12  hours 
daily.                                                           • 

Weekly  wages,  with  board  and  lodging. 

178 

178 

2  14 

2  14 

2  14 

Weekly  wages,  with  board  and  lodging. 

071 

OTi 

071 

074 

071 

Per  hour ;  some  varying. 

100 
428 

190 
428 

2  14 
428 

2  14 
404 

2  14 
464 

Weekly  wages,  with  board  and  lodging. 

157-4  28 

428 

428 

428 

428 

Weekly  wages;  12  hours  daily. 
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4.  State  of  trade. 

The  state  of , trade  tliroughout  this  district  is  one  of  great  depression; 
in  fact,  without  resulting  in  total  ruin,  it  could  not  be  worse. 

All  textile  branches  are  and  have  been  for  years  suffering  from  stag- 
nation of  trade.  There  is,  excepting  for  button  stufik  and  ribbons, 
actually  no  demand  for  silk  maniufactures. 

All  thoughts  of  profit  are  put  aside,  and  goods  are  continually  sold 
for  less  than  it  costs  to  manufacture  them. 

With  large  investments  in  factories  and  raw  materials,  and  great 
numbers  of  work  people  dependent  upon  them,  to  close  their  works 
would  be  to  cast  away  the  business  acquired  during  a  long  series  of 
years,  and  in  many  cases  would  be  irretrievable  ruin. 

Hence,  all  manufacturers  are  living  on  their  capital,  working  away 
with  yearly  losses,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  better  times. 

Of  failures,  as  yet  there  are  comparatively  few,  since  the  accumula- 
tion of  a  long  series  of  good  business  years  have  enabled  manufacturers 
to  bear  the  losses  of  the  last  three  years;  but,  unless  the  reaction  in 
business  soon  sets  in,  the  disasters  of  the  immediate  future  must  neces- 
sarily be  great  and  wide-spreading. 

All  sales  of  any  magnitude  are  made  at  a  loss ;  and,  though  small 
ones  may  be  made  at  a  profit,  they  disappear  in  the  total  of  the  year's 
business. 

The  retail  trade  seems  better  off",  for,  whilst  the  manufacturer  must 
sell  his  wares  at  prices  cheaper  than  they  have  been  for  twenty  years, 
there  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  prices  of  articles  purchased  at 
retail  now  from  those  of  former  years. 

This  prosperity  is  in  a  great  measure,  however,  apparent  only,  since 
the  retailer  does  not  buy  directly  from  the  manufacturer,  and  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  cost  is  swallowed  by  the  number  of  hands  an  article  passes 
through  before  reaching  the  consumer. 

In  the  iron  branches,  such  as  hardware  and  cutlery,  nail  and  wire 
works,  there  is  the  same  depression,  and  the  above  remarks  are  quite  as 
applicable  to  those  branches  as  to  the  textile  branches  of  manufacture. 

5.  The  current  money  of  the  German  empire. 

The  current  money  or  legal  tender  of  the  German  Empire  consists  of 
coin  and  notes  of  the  character  described  below,  viz: 

a.  Chid  coins. 

The  value  and  number  of  gold  coins  are — 
69|  pieces  of  20  marks,  or  double-crowns,  to  the  pound  of  gold. 
139|^  pieces  of  10  marks,  or  crowns,  to  the  pound  of  gold. 
279  pieces  of  5  marks,  or  half  crowns,  to  the  pound  of  gold. 
These  pieces  are  composed  of  ^^  gold  and  /^  copper. 

b.  Silver  cains. 

20  pieces  of  5  marks  to  the  pound  of  fine  silver. 
50  pieces  of  2  marks  to  the  pound  of  fine  silver. 
100  pieces  of  1  mark  to  the  pound  of  fine  silver. 
200  pieces  of  50  pfennige  to  the  pound  of  fine  silver. 
600  pieces  of  20  pfennige  to  the  pound  of  fine  silver. 
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c.  Nickel  coins. 
Pieces  of  5  and  10  pfennige. 

d.  Cop2)€r  coins. 
Pieces  of  1  and  2  pfennige. 

According  to  the  p^o^isions  of  the  law  of  July  9,  1873,  the  amount  of 
silver  shall  not  exceed  10  marks,  nor  copper  2.J  marks,  per  head  of  the 
population. 

e.  Notes. 

The  Imperial  Bank,  or  Bank  of  Germany,  and  a  number  of  private 
banks  (see  table),  are  authorized  to  issue  notes  at  par  in  denominations 
of  1,000,  500,  200, 100,  50.  20,  and  5  marks. 

According  to  paragrapli  2  of  the  law  of  1875,  the  imperial  notes  ex- 
cepted, bank-notes  are  not  legal  tender,  and  their  acceptance  in  pay- 
ment of  debts  due  in  coin  is  in  no  way  obligatory. 

On  presentation,  each  note  must  be  redeemed  at  once  in  the  coin  of 
the  realm. 

£a<;h  of  the  banks,  which  in  1875  issued  notes,  has  been  permitted  to 
emit  a  certain  amount  of  notes  without  coin  secuiity. 

For  all  notes  which  shall  be  circulated  in  excess  of  this  sum  5  per 
.•ent.  interest  per  annum  must  be  paid  to  the  Imperial  Bank  as  long  as 
tiiey  are  in  circulation,  and  in  all  cases  one-third  of  the  amount  of  notes 
issued  must  be  secured  by  coin  deposits. 

Circulation. 

About  170,000,000  marks  of  the  notes  of  the  Imperial  Bank  were  in 
jirculatiou  up  to  April  20, 1878,, and  there  has  been  coined  to  same 
late  of — 

Marka. 

W-mark  pieces 1,190,847,520 

lO-mark  pieces • 3(55,296,020 

>mark  pieces ^ - 27,969,845 

Total  gold  coined 1,584,113,385 

The  amount  of  silver  coined  to  same  date  is — 

Marks. 

>mark  pieces 71,652,415.00 

i-mark  pieces 97,810,530.00 

1-mark  piece 148,847,743.00 

50.pfennige  pieces 71,486,1^8.00 

20-pfennige  pieces 35,717,718.20 

Total  silver  coined 425,514,794.20 

There  are,  moreover,  several  hundred  millions — ^about  400,000,000 
marks — of  the  old  thaler  pieces,  equal  to  3  marks,  in  circulation,  which, 
however,  like  all  other  silver  coins,  are  legal  tender  only  for  sums  not 
In  excess  of  20  marks. 

There  was,  therefore,  at  the  beginning  of  1878  (estimating  the  German 
population  at  42,000,000),  to  each  person — 

Marks. 

1.  In  fractional  silver  coins 20.00 

2.  In  legal-tenders : 

a.  Gold 37.72 

h.  Notes  of  the  Imperial  Bank 4.00 

41.72 

I.  Notes  of  private  banks 19.83 

Total  to  each  person 81.55 
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.  Up  to  April,  1878,  the  Lnperial  Bank  bas  issned  altogether  notes  to 
the  amount  of  595,968,000  marks,  of  which  coin  security  existed  for 
495,672,000,  the  unsecured  issue  being  100,296,000. 

The  15  banks,  including  the  Imperial  Bank,  had,  on  the  30th  of  Mardi, 
1878,  notes  in  circulation  to  the  amount  of  833,500,000  marks,  of  which 
-were  secured  by  coin  641,610,000;  the  total  unsecured  issue  being 
191,890,000. 

In  February,  1870,  31  German  banks  had  in  circulation  notes  to  the 
amount  of  614,000,000  marks,  with  ^oin  deposit  of  381,000,000,  leaving 
an  unsecured  issue  of  233,000,000. 

There  ha«,  therefore,  been  an  increase  of  the  amount  of  notes  in  circu- 
lation in  the  German  Empire  since  1870  of  219,000,000  marks,  with  a 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  unsecured  notes  of  41,110,000  marks. 


:no. 


1 

*2 
3 
*4 

5 

a 

7 

8 

*9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

U 

*15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

*22 

•23 

24 

*25 

*26 

♦27 

•28 

*29 

*30 

*31 

33 


Name  of  bank. 


Imperial  Bank .' 

Ritterschaftliche  Privatbimk,  roininom 

Stiidtischc  Bank,  in  Breslau 

Bank  de8  Berliner  Caascnvereins 

KolinAche  Bank 

Mnn^debnrger  Privatbank    

Dunziger  Privat-Actien-Bank 

Proviu/ial-Acticn-Bank  des  (Jtohs  Hprzog:thuni8  Posen 

Konimunalst&ndischc  Bank  (Giirlitz) 

Hunnovoreche  Bank 

Lnuilf^radicho  beasisohe  Laudcsbank 

Frankfurter  Bank 

Ba.vcriscbe  Bank 

Sai'hsiache  Bank  za  Dreadou 

Le ip ziger  Bank •.  - . . 

Leipzi^cr  Caasenverein 

Cbemnitzer  Stadtbank 

Wiirtembergiscbe  Kotenbank 

BadischeBank 

Bank  fiir  Siiddeatschland 

BoHtocker  Bank 

Wclmarsche  Bank 

Oldenburgiscbe  Landosbank 

Bvaimscbweigiacho  Bank  

M i  t  teldeutache  Creditbank  (Meiningen) 

Privatbank  zu  Gotba 

A nbalt,  Deaaanische  Landesbank 

Thiiringiscbe  Bank  (Landerabauscn) 

Gcrtior  Bank 

Niedcrsttchaiche  Bank  (BUckeborg) 

LUbocker  Privatbank 

(.'ummcrz  Bank  (Liibeck) 

Bremer  Bank 

Total 


Autborizedtoia!l-P^^^„f»^ 


notca  in  1876. 


notes. 


MarkM. 

250,  000. 

1, 222, 

1,283, 

963, 

],251, 

1, 173, 

1, 272, 

1, 206. 

1,307, 

6,000, 

150, 

10,000. 

32,000, 

16.  771, 

6,348, 

1,440. 

441, 

10,  000, 

10, 000, 

10,000, 

1, 155, 

1,97J, 

1.881, 

2, 829, 

3,187, 

1,344, 

935. 

1,658, 

1,651, 

594, 

500, 

959. 

4,500, 


000  ' 

000  ' 

000 

OOO  . 

000  ' 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

OOO  I 

000  ' 

000  » 

000  i 

000 

000 

000 


Marks. 

2JO.00iX0M 
1,222,000 


963, 0«l 


1,307,( 


5,348.0 


l.e71.0« 
1,W1,U!» 


3.187.000 

i.a«,W9 

83-5,000 
1,65^.000 
1,65I.«» 

504,000 

500.  eao 


_r_ 


385, 000,  000 


272. 561. 080 


*TM  bffnks  in  the  table  which  are  marked  (*).  having  reuonnced  their  righta  of  iaaue,  the  same  ta^ 
liecn  transferred  to  the  Im])erial  Bank,  increaHiug  the  mnonnt  which  this  l>ank  i»  authorized  to  i**a*-, 
Tlz,  250.000,000  marks,  by  22,561,000;  so  that  the  Imperial  Bank  may  issue  272,561,000  of  unsecured  nofeA 
in  1878.  *^ 

6.  Business  habits  and  systems. 


In  most  if  not  all  branches  of  manufacture  it  is  more  or  le^s  the  cus- 
tom of  the  manufacturer,  who  has  either  no  factory  or  but  a  small  one,  to 
give  out  raw  materials  to  the  so-called  masters,  who,  with  thek  assist- 
ants, work  the  raw  material  up  at  their  own  shops. 

In  many  branches  the  goods  are  traveling  back  and  forth  between 
workman  and  principal,  involving  naturally  a  much  greater  loss  of  time 
than  if  the  workmen  were  united  in  one  or  two  large  factories. 

The  manufacturers  are- conscious  of  all  the  disadvantages  of  ftepres- 

igi  ize      y  g 
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ent  system,  but  are  unable  to  overcome  the  workmen's  prejudices  to  the 
factory  system. 

Under  present  arranj^ements  the  workman  enjoys  much  more  liberty, 
working  or  not  as  he  pleases,  and  generally  being  his  own  master ;  all 
of  which  questionable  privileges  he  would  be  obliged  to  forego  if  work- 
ing in  a  factory. 

Business  is  done  chiefly  on  the  credit  plan,  and  here  in  Germany  bills 
run  from  nine  months  to  a  year.  For  instance,  raw  silks  are  paid  in  two 
months'  bills,  either  nine  months  after  date  of  invoice  without  discount, 
or  on  receipt  of  invoice  with  5  i)er  cent,  discount. 

Cotton  yarns  are  paid  in  two  months'  bills  on  receipt  of  invoice  with 
5  per  cent,  discount^  or  three  months  after  date  of  invoice  with  3 J  oli- 

Chappe  silk  is  paid  in  two  months'  bills  on  receipt  of  invoice  with  6 
per  cent,  discount,  or  three  months  after  date  of  invoice  with  4  per  cent. 

Silk  manufa<;tures  are  generally  paid  six  months  after  date  of  invoice. 
The  discounts  vary  with  the  promptness  of  the  buyer's  payments  and 
are  too  varying  to  specify. 

The  hours  of  business  are  generally  from  8  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  but  there 
is  an  interval  for  the  principals  of  three  hours  (from  twelve  to  three)  for 
dinner  and  siesta  (the  latter  is  a  universal  practice),  which  to  strangers 
and  buyers  is  a  continual  source  of  annoyance  and  delay. 

Business  is  carefully  done  and  for  very  small  profit,  risky  speculations 
being  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

Generally  speaking  the  German  business  people  are  utterly  devoid  of 
that  liberality  which  in  their  business  transactions  characterize  the 
American  and  English  merchant.    Their  integrity  and  industry,  how-, 
ever,  abundantly  comi)ensate  for  this  trait  of  "  meanness"  or  littleness 
in  their  national  character. 

EDGAE  STANTON. 

United  States  Consulate, 

-Bai-mew,  May  23,  1878. 


Supplemetit  to  Mr,  Stanton^s  report. 

AGRICULTUBE  AND  RAILWAY   LABOR    IN    THE    RHENISH    PROVINCES, 

[Translation  of  a  letter  received  by  Consul  Stanton  from  the  president  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  for  the  Rhenish  provinces.  ] 

Lauersfort,  May  31, 1878. 

Sir:  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  remarks  in  reply  to  your  favor  of 
the  18tli  ultimo : 

After  a  standstill  of  about  two  years,  when  the  wages  of  farm-hands 
and  journeymen,  during  the  years  1871-1874,  had  b^n  rapidly  driven 
to  such  a  height  that  agricultural  pursuits  yielded  a  profit  in  but 
very  few  instances,  resulting  generally  in  severe  losses  to  tenants  and  to 
owners  with  mortgaged  lands,  there  is  a  slightly  falling  tendency  in 
wages,  so  that  rise,  which  was  about  50  per  cent,  above  the  normal  rates 
of  1860-1870,  now  stands  but  about  20  or  25  i>er  cent,  above  them. 

In  North  Germany  we  are  accustomed  to  measure  the  rate  of  agricul- 
tural wages  by  the  price  of  rj^e,  as  being  the  chief  necessary  of  life. 
According  to  this  rule  the  average  daily  wage  of  the  Rhenish  Jield-hand 
equaled  in  1874  the  average  price  of  18.1  pounds  of  rye  during  the  last 
ten  years.  Digitized  by  ^^OOg le 
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The  agricultural  daily  wages  in  Germany  vary  in  proportion  to  tbe 
ten  years'  average  price  from  23  to  10.8  pounds  of  rye.  Of  the  twenty- 
five  districts  therein  the  Khine  province  occupies  the  tenth  jwsition. 

Within  the  lihenish  province  the  relation  between  the  rate  of  daily 
wages  and  the  average  price  of  rye  varies  to  such  an  extent  that  in  1S74 
the  day's  wages  would  purchase  17.7  pounds  rye  in  the  district  of  Diis- 
seldorf,  15.7  pounds  rye  in  the  district  of  Cologne,  16.4  pounds  rye  in 
the  district  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  15.5  pounds  rye  in  the  district  of  Treves, 
13.3  pounds  rye  in  the  district  of  Coblentz. 

This  difference  arises  i)artly  from  the  difference  in  the  price  of  rye  and 
partly  from  the  competition  which  in  various  districts  agricultm^e  sufiers 
fit)m  manufacturing  industries. 

The  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  have  not  fallen  at  the  same  rate 
that  wages  have  retrograded.  Time,  grain  and  bread  prices  have  fallen 
slightly,  but  all  other  necessaries  remain  to  a  great  extent  at  their  for- 
mer height. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  the  products  of  the  dairy  and  the  herd. 
Milk,  butter,  cheese,  meat,  and  leather  have  more  than  doubled  in  price 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  so  that  the  rise  in  wages  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  decade  but  just  enabled  the  laborer  to  indulge  in  a 
little  more  liberal  enjoyment  of  these  articles. 

If,  however,  wages,  in  consequence  of  the  depression  in  trade,  shonid 
fall  once  more,  the  laborer  wiU  be  forced  at  once  to  limit  greatly  the 
use  of  dairy  products. 

But  aid  is  at  hand.  The  progress  made  in  the  manner  of  feeding  and 
in  the  treatment  of  milk  are  effecting,  if  slowly,  plainly  perceptible  in- 
crease in  the  products  of  butter,  cheese,  and  meat,  so  that  we  may  hope 
that,  in  conjunction  with  the  increasing  import  of  cheap  dairy  products 
and  preservetl  meats  from  foreign  cx)untries,  the  laborer  will  not  be  com- 
pelled in  the  future  to  renounce  a  diet  which  is  essential  to  his  health. 

H.  VON  HATH, 
Fresulent  of  Agricultural  Society  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 

To  E.  Stanton,  Esq., 

United  States  Consul,  Barmen. 


Statement  gf  tlie  wages  and  food-prioe8  in  the  dietrici  of  Lennep. 


Articles. 

1870. 

1877. 

1878. 

Rye 

per  2  cwta. . 

$4  6* 

4  26 

7  14 

2  38 

43 

36 

28 

33 

12 

71 

71 
48 

$440 

392 

8  87 

2  14 

38 

36 

28 

33 

09 

71 

71 
38 

14  3S 

OaM 

do 

357 

Peiwe 

do 

6« 

Fotaloea 

do 

1  i8 

Beef 

per  2  lbs . . 

» 

Pork 

do...... 

28 

Veal 

■ do 

23 

Mutton 

do 

28 

Wheat  flour 

..      .       do 

09 

Butter 

do 

57 

Wages  of  flcIU-hauds : 

liale 

Dcr  dttv. . 

5? 

Pemale 

Hft     _    _. 

3 

The  wages  of  laborers  on  public  works  have  fallen  firom  2Q  to  30  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  former  years. 

Iron  and  metal  workmen  earn  at  present,  in  this  district,  on  the 
average,  from  $2.38  to  $3.57  weekly;  the  laborers  in  cloth  factories  from 
$1.90  to  82.85  the  week. 

Digitized  byV^OO^  iC 
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Total  exhihit  of  the  numher  of  workmen  employed  on  the  Bergish-Mdrkischen  Railway^  and 
ihdr  wages  on  the  Ut  of  January,  1878,  att  compared  with  thone  of  October  1,  1877. 


I. 

o.  Car-re 

eorders. 

bureau. 

Name. 

Not  according  t-o esti-   z  ^^ 
mates.                t^h 

October  1, 1877. 

January  1, 1878. 

October  1, 1877. 

1 

5 

Daily  wa^ies 
received. 

1 
'A     1 

Daily  wa«ie8 
receivea. 

1 

S 

Daily  wages 
paid. 

1 

^ 

> 
< 

1 

1 

< 

1 

AixlaChapelle 

8 
14 

8 
22 
14 
10 

$3  43       $0  43 
5  61            40 

3  43            43 
9  71'            43 

5  75;           41 

4  09            41 

13i 
9 
23 
14 
10' 

$3  43       $0  43 
5  Ih             39 

3  86'            43 
9  86|            43 
5  73             41 

4  ou;          41 

4 

12  42 

$0  60 

THiiiJu^l^lorf                    .     . . 

Hagen 

ESM"!! 



1 

4 

2 



89 
2  64 
1  07 

89 
06 
53 

C'aaael 

Altena 

Total 

76 

32  02 I            42 

"1 

32  15            41 

1 

11          7  02,             C4l 

b.  Manager  of  car-reporting 
bureau. 

c.Ajwistant  telegraph 
assist 

,1  *^i...-«. 

Not  according  to  esti-  ,  ©  o  -^ 

ants. 

Name. 

Januarj'  1, 1878. 

October  1, 1877. 

January  1, 1878. 

1 

Daily  wages 
paid. 

Daily  wages 
pnid. 

Daily  wages 
i>aid. 

> 
< 

1 

a 

1 

Average. 

1 

5? 

•3    / 

1 

AixIaCbapelle 

4 

12  42 

$0  60 

7 
15 
12 

9 
19 

6 

$3  92       $0  56 
7  85            52 
6  02'           50 
4  79            53 

8 

%i  52       to  57 

i)&Mddorf^.r."!"..:..: 

15         7  65|            50 

12         6  27,            52 

H»gen 

i 

4 
2 

89 
2  04 
1  07 

80 

S^;::;:::::;;:;;:.:::: 

66l 

9        4  79            63 

Cawel 

53 

928 
3  11 

48 
52 

10        7  85;           49 

Altena 

6|        3  lo'           52 

Total 

11 

7  02 

6* 

68 

34  97 

51 

66,      34  24            61 
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Xuniber  of  workmen  employed  on  the  Bergish'Markiacheti  Bailwayj  j-c, — Continued. 


n. 

a.  Night-watchmen,  laborers  (wapes  exclosivo  of  that 
earned  bj*  day-work). 

b.  Night-watch- 
men  (official). 

Name. 

October  1, 1877. 

January  1, 1878. 

Is 

5" 

• 

1 

Daily  wages  paid. 

1 

Dally  wages  paid. 

1 

i 

Total. 

Average. 

TotaL 

Average. 

i 

Aix  la  Chapolle 

16 

M  Afi 

$0  3' 
3- 
3^ 
3; 
3] 
3C 

r         16 

t&  flO 

$0  37 
38 
36 
36 
82 
33 

20 

9A 

Duaftoldorf 

22 1        "r  ir» 

J            22          ^8  25 
I              51            1  79 
>            20            7  12 
I              2                6* 

17'            17 

Haeeii 

5 

21 

0 

6 

173 
7  47 
2  82 
1  99 

9              9 

Essen 

u!            11 

Casiiel 

7              4 

A)teiM*...... 

5              8 

•*!             ° 

Total 

79 

28  22 

351           68|          24  78 

36 

69.           fid 

1 

r 

IIL 

a.  SaOway  hands  (exclusive  of  those 
mentioned  under  other  heads). 

&..Bahnhof8-Yorarbeiter  (pn*- 
paratoty  laborers  in  station). 

Name. 

October  1,1877. 

January  1, 1678. 

October  l,18n. 

Jannaiy  1, 1878. 

1 

DaQy  wages 
paid. 

] 
J     . 
J25      ■ 

t)aily  wages 
paid. 

1 

Daily  wages 
paid. 

1 

Daily  wages 
paid.      • 

Total. 

Aver- 
age. 

rotal. 

Aver- 
age. 

TotaJ. 

Aver- 
age. 

Tota] 

Aver- 
•  age. 

AixlaChapeUe 

90 
108 
48 

46.50 
83.50 
32.25 

$37  73 
45  83 
19  62 
20 
33  53 
15  07 

ID  42 

87       i 

06  54 
46  36 
19  54 
19  59 
33  06 
15  07 

$0  42 

6 

$2  96 

$0  49 

7 

$3  5( 

D  $0  4» 

421AO      1 

43 
41 
43 
40 
47 

Hafcen 

41 
43 
40 

47 

48 

45.50 
82 
82.25 

Esson 

Cassel 

2 

107 

53 

2 

IfN 

3         SS 

Altcna 

H>tal 

40a25171  78 

42  403.  75h 

L70  16 

42       8 

4  03 

50 

9 

4  » 

i        51 

1 

1 

IV. 

a.  Warehouse  hands,  employed  only  as  sacb. 

Name. 

Octooer  1,1877. 

January  1, 1878. 

^ 

Daily  wages  paid. 

P^ 

Daily  wages  pakL 

Total. 

Total. 

ATcnge. 

Aix  la  ChapeUe 

6 

$2  30 

$0  46 

5 

$2  30 

$0  46 

D&sseldorf 

Hag^cn 

3 

1  55 

52 

3 

155 

a 

Essen 

Cassel  .......                                    *^ 

8 
1 

i76               59 
64                64 

3 

1 

174 
64 

58 

Altena * 

64 

Total 

12            6  25               52 

12'           6  2i 

fi± 

1     '      Z'^/  A/  ^  1   /-> 

■  Jiyii 

zed  by  V 
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Xumber  of  warkmen  employed  on  the  Bergish-M&rJcischen  Railway,  ^c— Continued. 


a.  Coal-beavers,  used  only  as  such. 


Name. 


:hapeu 
Dtwseldorf.... 

IlngeQ , 

ElS**!! 

Cassel 

Allena , 


Total., 


October  1, 1877. 


S 


7 
tl9 
13 
1&50 
19 

8 


Daily  wages  paid. 


January  1, 1878. 


Total.      Avcrago. 


S 

'A 


(*)       I 
t$»36' 

C)      I 

8  23! 

9  911 
4  101 


m  49, 

5(»| 

52: 

51 


7 
t20 
15 
16 
19.50 

8 


82.50 

-20=  I 

62.50 


31  60 


51       K).  50 
-20 
I      65.50 


Daily  wages  paid. 


Total.      Average. 


(*) 
ti^lO  43 

C)      I 

§8  621 
8  61, 
4  78 


t$0  J 
C) 


54 

44 
60 


32  44 


49 


*  By  the  piece. 


t  Also  locomotive  cleaners  at  several  stations. 
§  By  contract  mostly,  per  cart,  4  cents. 


♦  Piece-work. 


VI. 

a.  Freight-porters  in  warehouse. 

b.  Yorarbeiter  (preliminary  la- 
borers.) 

c.  Weigh- 
masters. 

1^'ame. 

October  1, 1877. 

January  1, 1878. 

October  1,1877. 

January  1, 1878. 

Oct.l, 
1877. 

Jan.]^ 

1878. 

1^ 

DaOy  wages 
paid. 

1 
1 

DaOy  wages 
paid. 

1 

Daily  wages 
paid. 

J 

Daily  wages 
paid. 

i 

1 

-5 

i 

< 

1 

1 

H 

1 

1 

AixlaCbnielle 

131 
227 
98 
132 
75 
59 

$6129 
103  43 
39  27 
03  62 
31  14 
27  06 

10  47 
45 
40 
48 
41 
46 

71 
50 

$61  29 
103  88 
42  81 
64  76 
29  43 
27  18 

$0  47 
45 
43 
48 
41 
46 

10 

$5  52 

$0  55 

10 

$5  52 

$0  55 

73 
131 
61 
98 
40 
22 

00 
131 

Hagen 

5 

2  76 

65 

4 

200 

60 

60 

SMn..;;;;;;::::::: 

96 

Caasel 

8 

4  17 

52 

8 

4  17 

52 

40 

Altena 

23 

Total 

722 

326  81 

45 

720 

329  35 

43i     23    12  45 

54 

yo 

11  69 

53 1       425 

421 
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Number  of  workmen  employed  on  ike  Berffish-M&rkiachen  Railway,  ^c. — Continued. 


VIL 

a.  Baggage-portert,  employocl  only  as  snch. 

Name. 

October  1^1877. 

January  1, 1878. 

i 

Daily  ^ragea  paid. 

1 

}Z5 

Daily  wages  paid. 

Total. 

Average. 

TotaL    1  Average. 

AixlaChapellc 

19 
17 
11 
10 
10 
3 

11? 

3  30 

1  90 

3  77 

83 

10  15      10 
13       18 
30       11 
19       10 
37       10 
24         3 

1 
$2  61'         90  14 

I>UR8oldorr. 

2  26!             12 

Hagen 

3  3U              ti) 

£HH<f'Il 

I  06              V) 

Caanel 

s  in          ^ 

AlUna 

83              24 

Total; 

70 

14  8] 

21        71 

14  74 

39 

_ 

VIII. 

a.  Switchman  for  making  up  trainH  (oxcliisive 
of  hour-money),  ustnl  for  no  otlier  work. 

fc.  Station  brako- 
men. 

r.  Switcb-maa- 
ters  for  mak- 
ing uptroina. 

Name. 

October  1, 1677. 

January  1, 1878. 

0<  1. 1, 

1877. 

Jan.  1, 
187a 

Octl, 
1877. 

Jan.  1. 
IfcTii 

s 

a 

Daily  wages 
paid. 

Dally  wages 
paid. 

1 

1 

1 

H 

1 

< 

s 

5? 

Total. 
Average. 

3 

AixlaChapoUe 

Dusseldorf. 

32 
4C 
49 
126 
22 
7 

$14  37 
20  58 

$0  4.: 

35 
40 

$15  60'      $0  45 
91  Qi            Aj; 

27 
39 
21 
44 
9 
7 

26 
40 
17 
41 
9 
8 

11!      n 

16          15 

Hagon 

20  70|            41 
53  48            41 
8  54            3( 
2  991            43 

56       24  05|            43 
131       55  39i            42 
23         8  931            39 

6         2  55I            42 

9           9 

JEssen 

36          34 

OttHSt'l 

21           8 

Altena 

i       9 

Total 

282 

120  66            l^ 

300     12K  49'            4.? 

147 

141 

83,         » 

1 

1 
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yiimber  of  workmen  employed  on  the  Bergish-Miirkischen  Railway j  «f'c. — Continued. 


IX. 


ClaMsitlcatioD  of  Udps  with  respect  to  employ- 
mi'ut. 


Name. 


CLn«8  III. 


a.  Tracklayers. 


Ck  tobiT  1, 187 


,    __        ,  Kil 

AixlaChapelle '  167.80  '    55.80  ' 

ImsatlUon I  208.994  150.  2**4 

HjgfD •  125.20  i    83.32  i 

Bwn 167.5  182.3 


CaftHcl ., 
Alrena. . 


275. 09       63. 71 
43.  52 


EiL 

1(»4. 10 
81.  711 
112.52  I 
147.7     1 
241.  80 


185.83 


Kil 
34. 

47.  852 
<M.93  , 
134.5  i 
34. 16  I 


Daily  wages 

puid. 

« 

a2 



s 

.9 

i 

2^ 

a 

o 

S 

•a 

f 

3 

3 

0 

> 

S 

cc 

^A 

H 

t! 

Kil 

KU. 

_ 

75. 15 

38.25 

313 

$123  22 

$0  39 

40. 167 

10.800 

430 

192  2& 

45 

31.63 

13.56 

398 

159  99 

40 

19.6 

0.5 

40S.24 

181  64 

44 

21.40 

9.51 

621 

221  92 

36 

32. 

01 

262 

104  69 

40 

Total 12,432.24'    983 


a.  Trai-klay 

ers. 

b.  Gangmasters. 

January  1, 1878. 

October  1, 1877. 

January  1, 1878. 

Name. 

1 

S 

Daily  wages 
paid. 

S 

0 

'A 

Daily  wages 
paid. 

1 
a 

s 

Daily  wages 
paid. 

i 

> 

< 

1 

1 
-1 

i 

£ 

9, 

< 

Aix  la  Chapolle 

313 

HIM  22 

10  30 

*26 
35 

41 

47.18 
*6.  32 
83 
47 

*$12  nl    -$0  47 
18  75,            53 
32  92             61 
24  30            59 
27  63             59 
*3  10           *49 
42  27             51 
22  89            49 

*26 

35 

50 

41 

47.50 

*3.99 

72 

29 
*24 

*$12  11 
18  70 

.^47 

Du»a«ldorr 

398i     167  41             42 
411      1.58  8y             38 
3861     170  42            44 

521     188  37            .36 
275     108  36            39 

1 

28  91 1            58 

Hagcn 

24  22I            59 

£s»ett 

Owl 

27  90|            59 
*1  97|          '49 
86  23            .'iO 

Altooa 

15  11 
*10  49 

52 

*44 

Totnl    

2  304      91A  <f7               At) 

307. 18 
*32.  32 

168  76            !^ 

274.50 
*63.99 

151  07 
*24  57 

55 

• 

*15  Jl 

M7 

*45 

*  Laborers  on  preliminary  work. 
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Xumlfer  of  workmen  employed  on  the  Bergish-Markischen  Bailvay,  ^*c. — Coutinned. 


IX— Continued. 

a.  Permanent  awom  laborers  for  goard- 
ing  line. 

d.  Permanent  sworn  switchmen. 

Name. 

October  1, 1877. 

January  1, 1878. 

October  1,  lrf?7. 

January  \,)Sli. 

1 

9.50 
52 
12 

71.44 
65 

Daily  wages 
paid. 

1 

'A 

9 
34 

2 
77.71 
58 

Daily  wages 
jmid. 

1 

B 

'pi 

21 
22 
a 

Daily  wages 

1 

19.50 
18 
2 

17.20 
1&25 

Daily  waf  ea 
p«d. 

1 

1 

1 

$4  11 
16  28 
8t! 
36  50 
24  78 

r 

> 

< 

$0  46 
48 
44 

I 

$9  38 

1 

1 

$8  69 

i 

> 
< 

Aix  la  Chapello 

1 
$4  34;  $0  45 
14  47,        46 
5  45         45 
33  63,        47 
28  11;        43 

SO  4.% 

Ml-: 

Duaseldorr 

10  01         47 
1  38         46 

4  93         46 

5  02         46 

8  21       \K- 

Hageu 

93       4« 

Es»en 

47j  10.61 
431  11 

7  791      4.:r 

CaHsel 

6  83       4(1 

Altena 

1 

Total 

209. 94|        86,        45 

180.711  82  59 

j 

46   67.61    30  72         4". 

72.95 

32  451      44 

-   .            1 

n 

. 

une. 

e.  Kallway-keepers, 

/  Switchmia 

N 

October  1, 

1877. 

January  1, 
11^8. 

October  1. 
1877. 

Jannar>- 1. 
lg7«L 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Xumbir. 

AixlaChapelle 

231 

25; 

21- 
26t 
42: 
16] 

\                 233 
i                 249 

216 
^                  267 
\                  421 

159 

170 
289 
196 
324 
221 
iC 

\(f 

Duaseldurf 

•>\ 

Haeeu 

]94 

E8£.n;. :::.:... :.::::::::::;::::::::::::::;;;:::::::: 

316 

Ca«ael 

214 

Altena 

eC 

Total 

1  atr 

r               1  ?yir\               1  9k7i             1.2j9 



1 

Name. 


a.  Laborers  permanently  employed  as  brake- 
men. 


October  1, 1877. 


Daily  wages 
paid. 


January  1, 1878. 


Daily  wages 
paid. 


^ 


h.  Hrakomi  0 
(quasi  official^'- 


Oct.  1,    Jan.  1, 
1877,       ISTn 


I 


Aix  la  Chapelle 
DiisseldorfT.... 

Hagen 

Essen 

Casael 

Altena 

Total  .... 


$6  42 

20  T 
22  84 

21  40 
27  85 

40 


$0  43 
43 
41 
43 
43 
40 


$8  42 
21  53 
21  58 

21  84; 
80  651 


$0  43 
38 
41 
43 
40 


165 
149{ 
130: 
215 
163 
85 


42|      247     102  02'  41 


uigitizea  Dy 


Get^ 


907 


149 

i.y 

\A 
*»4 
1C3 
8S 
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yumher  of  toorhmen  employed  on  the  Berginh-MdrlcUthm  Railway,  ^c. — CoDtiuucd. 


XI. 

a.  Locomotive-cleaners. 

Name. 

October  1, 1877. 

January  1, 1878. 

1 

Daily  wages  paid. 

B 

Daily  wagca  paid. 

1 

t 

> 

< 

•3 

e 

> 
< 

AixlaChapeDe 

•1 

63.50 
t87 
72 
tll8 
83 
32 

•$0  52 
20  38 

146  76 

C) 

160  75 
36  38 
16  51 

*$0  52 
46 
t54 

«\« 

44 
52 

•1 

64.60 
t86 
♦78 
tl23 
85.50 
83 

*$0  48 

29  86 

t47  12 

37  69 
17  17 

*$0  48 
46 

DiiMtldorl" 

155. 

Hairen 

C) 
t52 

Ewen 

Cii«!el 

44 

Alu-na 

52 

Total 

455.50 
—72= 
383.50 
§1 

180  78 

49 
§52 

470 

—78= 

392 

195  83 

§48 

50 

§48 

'Preliminary  workmen  in  M.  Gladbacha.        t  Also  coal-heavers  at  several  stations. 

§Ih*climinnr>  workmen. 


J  By  contract 


Name. 


xn. 


a.  Car-cleaners. 


October  1, 1877. 


January  1, 1878. 


1 

Daily  wages  paid. 

1 

c 

Daily  wages  paid. 

Total. 

1 
Average.' 

Total. 

Average. 

AixlaChapeUe 

20 

3i.  75 
17 
16 

7.7 

5 

$8  54 

M  431 

21.  r/) 

31.75 

16 

17.50 

8 

5 

$9  21 
14  29 
706 
7  77 
3  09 
2  07 

$0  4a 
45- 

DftsiM'ldorf 

14  33,               45i 

7  56                44!. 
7  11                44! 
2  99                39: 
2  07                4ll 

Barren 

44 

Essen 

44 

Cassel 

sa 

Altena 

41 

Total 

97. 4.-> 

42  60.               44 

99.75 

43  49 

4$ 
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Xumber  of  workmen  employed  on  the  BcrgUh-M&rkischen  Railway^  ^c, — Continued. 


XIII. 

a.  Laborers  used  as  machine-ntokers. 

b.  QoaRi-official 
stokers. 

Name. 

October  1, 1877. 

January  1, 1878. 

Oct.  1, 
1877. 

Janl. 

1878. 

Dailr  wagea 
paid. 

1 

Daily  wages 
paid. 

1 

. 

1 

3 

1 

1 

0^ 

> 
< 

i 

s 

a 
J5 

Aix  la  Chapelle 

ll      $0  64 
9j        4  61 
5I         2  05 

$0  64 
51 
69 
56 

1 
8 
5 

$0  64 
3  85 
2  05 

$0  64 

48 
59 
57 
48 
59 

11 

8 
6 

11 

DUsBcIdorT 

9 

Hacpn 

1 

Essen 

5 
9 
4 

2  80 

6         8  40 
81        3  86 
4         2  38 

4              4 

Caiwel 

Altena 

4  38;            49 
2  :i8             50 

2             3 

3|             3 

1                1 

1 

Total 

33       17  76,            54 

321      17  08,            53 

34 

36 

XIV. 


Name. 


Aix  la  Chapello . 

X>a8Mldorr 

Hagen 

Essen 

Caasel 

Altena 

Total 


1 

a.  Car-raiisters'  asHistant*  (jonnieymen  in 

b.  Car-masters 

workshops). 

(quasi-official). 

October  1, 1877. 

January  1, 1878. 

Octl, 
1877. 

Jan.l. 
1878. 

Daily  W{i{;es 

Daily  wages 

paid. 

paid. 

u 

C 

ti 

C 

t^ 

i 

a 

9 

1     ^ 

\  i 

1  (^ 

I_ 

$2  40 

< 

i 

1 

< 

1 

4 

$0  60 

4 

$2  40|      $0  60 

15            15 

5 

2  97 

59 

7 

4  16             5S 

18            18 

5 

2  83 

57 

5 

2  83'            57 

11            11 

8 

4  73 

59 

8 

4  76 

59 

221           23 

21 

10  45 

60 

20 

9  99 

50 

13i           13 

4 

2  3? 

58 

4 

2  33 

58 

6t            5 

47 

25  71 

55 

*1 

26  47 

55 

1      -^i      » 

XV. 

a.  Worksbop-porters  (laborers). 

b.  Workshop-por- 
ters (quasi-ofli- 
cials). 

Name. 

October  1,1877. 

January  1, 1878. 

Octl, 

1877. 

Jan.1, 
1878. 

1 

DaQy  wages 
I>aid. 

1 

DaOy  wages 
paid. 

1 

i 

1 

H 

-5 

1 

In  all  workshops 

" 

$1  66 

$0  55 

2 

$119 

-i^ 

>ii\ 

s 
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Number  of  workmen  employed  on  the  Bergiah-Mdrkischen  Railway,  ^c. — Continued. 


Name. 


InaUirorkshopA. 


XVL 


a.  Laborers  einnloyed  as  watchmen  for 
workdlxops  at  night. 


6.  Night-watch- 
jiien  for  work- 
Bhoi)8  (quasi- 
offieials.) 


October  1, 1877. 


•   a 


Daily  wages 
paid. 


Total. 


N  19 


Aver- 
age. 


$0  38 


January  1, 1878. 


.92 


Daily  wages 
paid. 


Total 


Aver- 
age. 


H  30      |0  39 


i 


"a 


xvn. 

a. 

Workshop  joui-neymen. 

Name. 

October  1, 1877. 

January  1, 1878. 

1 

Daily  wages  paid. 

1 

Dally  wages  paid. 

Total.      Average. 

TotaL 

Average. 

In  aU  WMTlctbops  

2,648 

$1, 769. 76 

♦0  67 

2,648 

$1, 721. 85 

$0  GS 

XVIII. 

Name. 

October  1, 1877. 

January  1, 1878. 

1 

Daily  wages  paid. 

1 

Daily  wages  paid. 

TotaL 

Average. 

TotaL 

Average. 

Inallworkshope 

379 

$185.84 

10  40 

355 

$166.90 

$0  47 
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Laborers. 


October  1, 1877. 


I 


DaQj  vagea  paid. 


^ 


Joaaaiy  1, 1878. 


i 

I 


Daily  wageapaii 


n. 
ni. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 


X. 

XI. 

xn. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

xvn. 
xvin. 


a.  Car-recorders 

b.  Managers  of  car-pecording;  oflBce  .  -  .  . 
e.  ABsistant  telegraphist  and  telegraph- 
ist's assistants 

a.  Night-watchmen 

b.  Station-workmen 

c.  Station-workmen,  preliminary 

a.  Warehouse  workmen 

a.  Coalheiivera 

a.  Warehouse  freijjht-porters 

b.  Warehouse  prehminary  workmen.... 
a.  Bag^ge-porters — 

a.  Traiuraakers 

o.  Tracklayers 

b.  Gangmasters 

&  Preliminary  workmen 

d  Trackmen 

e.  Switchmen 

a.  Brakemen 

a.  Locomotive-cleaners 

5.  Preliminary  workmen 

a.  Car  cleaners 

o.  Stokers •. 

a.  Car-mnsters'  assistants 

a.  Workshop  porters 

a.  Workshop  night-watchmen 

a.  Workshop  ioumeymon : 

a.  Workshop  laborers 

Total 


76 
11 


79 

408. 25 

8 

12 

62.50 

722 

23 

70 

282 

,432.24 

307.18 

32.32 

209.94 

67.61 

236 

883.50 

1 

07.45 

33 

47 

3 

11 

,648 

379 


$0  42 
64 


77 
11 


932  15 
702 


66 

68 
403. 75! 

^l    I 

65.50; 
720 
22 

71 
300 
402,304 
5.51  274.50 
47  63. 9»f 
45}  180.711 
45  72. 95l 
42!  247  I 
49;    392 

1       I 

99.75 


52 

54I 

55| 

55I 

38       11 

67  2,648 

49'    355 


32 
48 


34 

24 

170 

4 

6 

32 

11 

14 
128 
016 
151 
24 
82 
32 
102 
195 

43 

17 

26 

1 

4 

1,721 

166 


8,708.99 
.  1 
709.99 


4,411  Oil. 

.521. 

4.411  53. 


8,  547. 15     4, 281  83 


U 

5! 
36 
42 
51 
."£ 
49 
46 
53 

43 
¥i 
i1 
4:. 
4« 
44 
41 
50 
4f 
43 
53 
Jo 
56 
39 
6S 
47 


Officials. 


No.  Octo-  I  No.  Jano 
bepl,1877,  aryl,lW8. 


IL 
VI. 

vin. 

IX. 

X. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 


b.  Night-watchmen 

c  Weighmasters 

b.  Station-brakemen 

c.  Master  trainmakers 

e.  Railway  hands 

/.Switchmen 

b.  Brakeraen 

b.  Stokers 

b.  Master  carmen 

ft.  Workshop  jwrters 

ft.  Workshop  night-watchmen 


♦21 
141 

m 
1,5*5 

1.23» 


Comparative  table  of  (ha  wages  paid  ft.v  th^  BergUch-Mdrkiwihen  Railway  during  ike  yean 

187i-1875,  inclusive. 


Class  of  laborers. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. .  1874.   1W5. 

Navvies  employed  in  repairing  line  and  keeping  same  in  order ; 

•Journeymen  in  the  workshops: 

a.  Dail  V  wages 

51 
01 
66 

$0  48 

64 

95 
71 

^66 

S5 

105 

77 

58 
W 
7« 

10  45 
56 

ft.  Piece- work  wages 

8» 

e.  Average  wages 

n 
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Clsft«8  of  laborers.  ;  Jan.  ],,1876.    Jan.  31,  1877. 


yavriea 

Gaii;{:iuaiiterB 

Uborera  in  workshops: 

a.  Joonie>nnen 

b.  Dav-Iaborers 

Lockiuuitlis 

('arrecoTders 

Xiirhtwatehmen 

Statioolaboi'ers 

Trainmakers 

Oikra  and  warehousemen. , . 

Locomotive-cleaners 

Cur-cleaners 

Stokers 

Workmen  in  freigtit-depota . 
Baggage-porters 


$0  43  < 

$0  42 

58  . 

57 

70  ' 

68 

53  : 

51 

61 

61 

46  ' 

45 

38 

37 

45 

44 

46 

45 

5d 

53 

52  . 

50 

48  I 

46 

58  i 

57 

49  ' 

47 

23  1 

23 

/ 


BAVAEIA. 

Bejmrtjhy  Consul  WiUorij  of  Kurentherg^  on  the  rates  o/wageSj  cost  ofliv- 
ingy  labor  systems j  condition  of  the  working  classes j  and  industrial  mtise- 
u»is  of  Bavaria. 

Referring  to  the  circular  of  the  Department  of  State,  dated  Wash- 
ington, April  11,  1878,  wherein  information  is  called  for  respecting  the 
niling  rates  of  wages,  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes,  &c.,  I  have 
to  report  that  at  once  I  attempted  to  obtain  reliable  information,  but 
without  satisfactory  results ;  so  I  deferred  the  matter  until  the  present, 
hoping  to  be  able  to  furnish  fuller  information.  My  labors  in  this  direc- 
tion have  not  met  with  gratifying  success. 

The  workmen  and  manufactures  of  Nuremberg  were  once  so  uni- 
versally known  and  prized  in  all  parts  of  the  world  as  to  give  rise  to  a 
proverb : 

Nuremberg's  hand 

Goes  tbrough  every  land. 

The  same  founderies  and  workshops  are  still  famous.  Yet,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  German  city,  Nuremberg  has  peculiar  views  and 
prejudices  respecting  the  question  of  capital  and  labor.  She  glories  in  her 
long  pedigree  of  toil,  and  clings  with  wonderful  tenacity  to  the  ways  and 
customs  of  a  remote  ancestry,  of  "  ye  mediseval  times,"  and  to  the  memory 
of  her  great  artists  and  inventors  and  manufacturers.  She  retains  in  a 
marked  degree  the  ancient  notions  respecting  the  relations  of  em- 
ployer and  employ^.  Apparently  the  manufacturers  of  this  neighbor- 
hood look  with  suspicion  and  distrust  upon  all  who  would  find  out  any- 
thing pertaining  to  their  business  or  their  manner  of  employing  their 
help.  Indeed,  it  is  something  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  newspaper 
reporter  or  other  gatherer  of  statistics.  The  Government  does  not  pub- 
lish such  information  even  if  it  obtains  it.  If  one  applies  to  the  different 
manufacturers  for  the  rates  of  wages,  &c.,  if  he  receives  any  information 
at  aU,  the  probability  is  it  will  not  be  reliable.  If  the  representatives  of 
two  different  newspapers  should  make  the  attempt  for  such  informa- 
tion, from  the  same  sources,  I  am  quite  certain  there  would  be  a 
liidicrous  difference  in  their  Agues.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  cannot 
give  a  labor  report  obtained  from  official  sources.  However,  I  have 
watched  this  question  closely,  and  base  my  conclusions  ui)on  personal 
observations  and  the  little  data  I  have  been  able  to  obtain. 
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I  find  tbat  the  question  of  wa«:e8  generally,  in  both  workshop  and 
field,  is  largely  a  matter  of  personal  contract,  and  that  no  two  employ- 
ers pay  exactly  the  same  wages,  even  for  the  same  kind  of  work ;  then, 
again,"  a  large  proportion  of  the  labor  of  this  district  is  known  a» 
"  piece-work,"  in  which  the  laborer  is  paid  ac(!ording  to  the  amount  he 
accomplishes.  \Mienever  practicable,  this  custom  is  regai-ded  the  most 
desirable  to  all  concerned,  except  to  the  drones  and  those  who  are  evil- 
disposed.  Ah  honest  workmen,  here  and  elsewhere,  must  admit  that 
this  i)lau  stimidates  industry  and  ambition,  and  then  it  is  faii-er  to  pay 
for  results  than  by  hours.  By  this  means  the  lazy  and  vicious  labi>rer 
soon  finds  his  proper  level. 

I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  laborers,  such  as  mechanics  and  others,  i*e- 
ceive  from  50  to  75  i)er  cent,  less  wages  than  they  did  five  years  ago, 
and  the  wages  now  earned  vary  from  25  cents  to  $1  per  day  (without 
board),  according  to  capacity.  And  where  one  man  earns  $1  per  <lay, 
probably  twenty  receive  less  than  fifty  cents.  At  the  present  time  not  so 
much  complaint  is  made  of  the  low  price  paid  for  labor  as  for  the  want 
of  work.  As  business  now  is,  the  mechanics  are  not  employed  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  time. 

As  in  other  countries,  the  industries  here  have  been  much  paralyzed 
during  the  past  three  or  four  years,  and  the  future  outlook  is  not  cheer- 
ful. Not  until  the  long  hard  times  in  the  United  States  and  the  conse- 
quent falling  off  in  American  orders  did  this  i)eople  know  how  important 
a  customer  our  country  had  been  to  them  in  the  years  gone  by.  And 
now,  while  they  admit  that  our  home  manufacturers  will  supplant  them 
largely  in  the  future,  they  hope  for  increiwed  orders  as  prosperity  re- 
turns to  our  country.  In  this  it  is  presumed  they  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed. 

COST  OF  LIVING. 

Kespecting  the  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  class,  or  the  prices  paid 
for  what  may  be  termed  the  necessaries  of  life,  I  have  to  report  that  this 
is  also  hirgely  a  matter  of  personal  contract  or  self-denial. 

The  lodgings  of  most  of  the  laboring  classes  are  such  as  the  same  class 
of  laborers  in  the  United  States  would  not  think  of  occupying.  For  the 
most  part  they  are'  two  or  three  dark,  comfortless  rooms  for  a  family  of 
a  half-dozen  persons,  more  or  less.  These  quarters  vary  in  price  accord- 
ing to  locality  and  desirability,  and  command  from,  say,  $15  to  $25  per 
annum.  There  are  many  lodgings,  if  such  they  may  be  called,  occupied 
by  the  very  poor,  where  the  rent  is  very  low,  corresi>onding  to  the  ac- 
commodations ;  but  they  resemble  dungeons  more  than  the  habitations 
of  human  beings.  Such  ^^  homes  "  ai'e  tbund  located  within  the  recesses 
of  the  old  inner  feudal  walls  of  the  town,  in  dilapidated  towers  and  tur- 
rets, and  in  the  dark  and  dismal  lanes.  Sometimes  the  same  roof  may 
cover  a  family  luxuriously  lodged  and  also  a  family  living  in  squalid 
poverty.  And  this  is  explaineil  in  this  way :  The  houses  of  Nuremberg 
were  constructed  for  the  accommodation  of  business,  manufacturers  gen- 
erally, and  were  built  of  hewn  stone,  for  eternity,  t.  e.,  in  the  most  mas- 
sive as  well  as  artistic  manner.  The  private  buildings,  such  as  the  man- 
sions of  the  nobility  and  "  merchant  princes,"  were  planned  alter  the 
same  style,  though,  of  course,  more  highly  ornamented,  such  as  rich  decor- 
ations with  carving  and  stucco.  Throughout  the  city  most  of  the  build* 
iugs  are  still  iuhabiteil  by  the  families  whose  forefathers  originally  oou- 
stmcted  them.  Though  built  in  the  fashion  of  the  mediaeval  aged,  with 
high,  narrow,  ornamented  fi-ont«,  i>ointed  gables,  &cv,-they-atf^  mostly 
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of  large  size,  and  from  the  exterior  one  can  form  no  idea  of  the  immense 
basiness  facilities-contaiiLed  in  the  parterre  and  inner  conrts  or  yards, 
sometimes  containing  as  many  as  two  or  three  large^  deep  courts. 

These  buildings  are  usually  of  six  to  eight  stories  high,  and  con* 
stracted  with  an  eye  to  economy  of  space  and  capital  invested,  the 
bnildings  having  been  constructed  for  a  double  or  triple  purpose.  The 
gromid  story,  or  first  floor,  being  low  and  vaulted,  was,  and  is,  usually 
occupied  as  a  warehouse,  with  packing-rooms,  offices,  &c.,  for  a  commis- 
sion and  export  business,  with,  perhaps,  workshops  in  the  rear  for 
their  own  business.  Then  came  the  habitations,  being  arranged  in  flats, 
to  accommodate  four,  five,  or  six  families,  quite  distinct  and  indei)endent 
of  each  other,  with  outside  covered  stairs  leading  thereto  from  the  inner 
oomrts.  The  first,  second,  and  sometimes  thiM  flats,  or  etages,  were 
usually  quite  elegantly  ornamented,  and  occupied  by  the  diflerent  mem* 
bers  of  the  firm.  Indeed,  so  fine  were  these  lodgings  for  the  penod  in 
which  they  were  built^  that  an  ancient  author,  when  writing  of  the 
splendor  of  this  city,  once  declared  that  a  simple  Nuremberg  citizen 
was  better  lodged  than  a  king  of  Scotland. 

Of  course,  these  were  the  warehouses  and  lodgings  of  the  burgher 
"merchant  princes''  already  adverted  to,  who  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
before  Vasco  de  Gama  had  discovered  the  route  around  the  Cai>e  of 
Good  Hoi)e,  dictated  in  a  measure  the  commerce  of  Continental  Europe. 

The  same  author  did  not  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  third^  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  stories  (flats)  of  these  buildings  were  filled,  like  bee-hives, 
with  human  beings,  who  toiled  in  the  same  groove  from  generation  to 
generation.  It  often  happened  that  the  floors  above  the  second  or  third 
stories  were  used  as  workshops  or  lodgings  for  the  employes,  or  both. 
These  were  the  better  class  of  manufacturers  and  also  workmen. 

Apparently  most  of  the  laborers  of  this  country  only  expect  or  care 
to  ^'make  ends  meet,''  there  being  not  the  same  chance  to  acquire  prop* 
erty,  such  as  homestead,  &c.,  as  in  our  more  favored  country.  It  often 
happens  that  the  wife  of  the  mechanic  can  earn  enough  by  going  out 
wadiing,  scrubbing,  sawing  wood,  &c.,  to  pay  for  the  lodgings,  and  the 
poor  woman  may  be  the  mothiar  of  many  chUdren  to  look  atler  at  the 
same  time. 

Also,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  make  a  correct  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
families'  supplies,  since  about  everything  in  the  line  of  marketing,  gro- 
ceries, &c.,  have  different  prices.  Even  in  the  markets  there  are  diflerent 
grades  of  vegetables,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  poor  laboring  man's  family  has. 
to  put  up  wiSi  the  poorer  qualities  of  meat,  vegetables,  &c.  Good  meat 
and  fish  are  higher  than  in  American  markets;  other  marketing  about 
the  same  as  with  us..  !Not  all  of  the  working  people  can  aflbni  meat 
every  day,  but  must  content  themselves  with  black  bread  and  beer,  the^ 
latter  being  often  regarded  as  both  victuals  and  drink. 

In  fine,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  same  class  of  laborers  in  the 
United  States  are  much  better  paid,  lodged,  and  fed  than  in  this  coun- 
try. And  those  interested  in  the  labor  question  here,  who  have  visited 
our  country  and  carefully  investigated  this  subject,  are  of  the  same 
opinion.  In  the  first  place^  it  would  be  quite  out  of  the  question  to  ex- 
pect an  American  mechamc  to  put  up  with  the  same  poor  living  and 
other  discomforts  that  have  to  be  borne  with  here, 

TBADE,  PAST  AND  PBESEI9T* 

Notwithstanding  the  comparative  hardships  of  the  laborer,  there  has 
been  much  done  by  the  Government  and  their  employers  in  Bavaria 
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during  the  last  few  years  to  ameliorate  their  condition;  Less  than  four 
decades  ago  trade  was  hemmed  in  with  the  most  illiberal  and  absurd 
restrictions.  The  producers  and  others  of  the  most  useful  classes  of 
society,  such  as  the  mechanics,  had  no  liberty  of  trade.  All  the  trades 
were  divided  up  into  different  parts  and  eaoh  mechanic  was  restricted 
to  a  particular  branch  in  the  same  trade.  The  law  did  not  permit  the 
man  who  made  the  wagon  to  paint  the  same ;  nor  could  a  blacksmith 
proper  shoe  a  horse,  or  a  cabinet-maker  employ  a  woodcarver,  nor  the 
man  that  shaved  you  cut  your  hair.  So,  too,  not  until  within  the  same 
period  of  time  could  a  Jew  remain  in  the  city  overnight.  They  (the 
Jews)  were  allowed  to  enter  the  gates  of  the  city  after  the  sun  was  np 
in  the  morning.  A  registry  of  their  names  and  description  of  their 
persons  was  kept  .  All  were  required  to  leave  the  city  before  the  going 
down  of  the  sun,  when  their  names  were  checked  off,  and  if  one  was 
found  not  to  have  left,  the  police  were  required  to  hunt  him  up,  and, 
when  caught,  he  was  punished. 

In  those  days  the  Jews  were  cruelly  denied  all  privileges.  They  were 
not  permitted  to  bei'ome  merchants  or  enter  the  learned  professions. 
They  were  compelled  to  learn  some  trade,  although  against  their  natural 
inclmation,  and  from  the  labors  of  which  they  could  scarcely  subsist 
The  result  was  that,  in  order  to  make  ends  meet,  they  took  to  peddling 
clandestinely,  since  the  laws  prohibited  th<*ir  doing  even  this.  Under 
such  circumstanceSi  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  flocked  to  our 
hospitable  shores  by  the  tens  of  thousands,  and  canvassed  all  our  pop- 
nlous  .States,  with  their  packs  ui)on  their  backs,  where  they  not  only 
acquired  wealthy  but  came  to  be  recognized  as  among  the  very  best  of 
our  adopted  citizens.  So,  too,  in  Bavaria,  all  the  barriers  have  been 
removed,  and  to-day,  even  in  old  Jew-hating  Nuremberg,  a  Jew  can 
marry  a  Christian,  and  the  Israelites  are  not  only  the  leading  bankers 
and  merchants,  but  rank  among  the  first  in  all  the  learned  professions. 

THE  ABISTOGBAGT  OF  TRADE. 

Among  the  quaint  customs  of  this  people  with  their  industries  I  have 
found  that  certain  families  have  not  only  conducted  their  factories  and 
other  business  for  many  generations,  but  have  given  employment  to  cer- 
tain families  during  the  whole  time.  For  instance,  one,  two,  or  three 
hundred  years  ago  the  family  of  Sachs  were  distinguished  as  manufoctiu'- 
«rs  of  Dutch-metal  or  as  goldbeaters,  and  at  the  commencement  had  in 
their  employ  certain  workmen  by  name  of  Schmidt.  To-day  the  same 
business  is  conducted  upon  the  same  spot  and  by  the  descendants  of  the 
family  Sachs^  and  to  be  found  among  the  employes  are  descendants  of  the 
family  Schmidt ;  and  I  am  told  that  such  circumstances  are  by  no  means 
infrequent.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  time  and  circumstances  have 
<2reated  hereditary  interests  and  labor  rights,  so  to  speak,  between  these 
families.  At  any  rate,  the  family  Sachs  feel  in  duty  bound  to  give  em- 
ployment to  the  family  Schmidt  before  employing  outsiders^  and,  per- 
haps, they  pay  them  a  little  more  and  give  them  certain  privileges  or 
perquisites,  such  as  their  fathers  may  have  received  before  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Schmidts  prefer  to  follow  the  well-beaten  track  of 
their  ancestors,  and,  possibly,  would  prefer  to  work  for  the  house  of  Sachs 
for  a  little  less  than  for  other  people.  When  capital  and  labor  blend 
together  by  the  ties-  of  age  and  mutual  interest,  the  relations  of  em- 
ployer and  employ^  are  more  than  interesting.  On  the  one  side  the 
manufacturer  shows  a  friendly  interest  not  only  in  the  workman  per- 
sonally, but  in  all  his  affairs,  such  as  the  personal  comfort  of  his  familyt 
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the  education  of  his  children,  &c. ;  on  the  other,  the  laborer  evinces 
a  reciprocal  interest  in  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  his  principal,  as 
well  as  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  labor.  Should  it  become 
necessary  to  reduce  the  hands,  as  now  is  the  case,  those  that  have  the 
least  claun  upon  the  firm  are  first  dispensed  with,  and  sometimes  even 
they  receive  some  slight  assistance,  and  are  encouraged  with  the  promise 
that  so  soon  as  times  improve  they  shall  be  the  first  employed. 

jQiis  class  of  laborers  feel  themselves  above  the  common  herd,  who 
cannot  show  so  long  a  pedigree.  The  noble  families,  of  course,  affect  to 
look  with  disdain  upon  all  producers;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
there  is  no  class  of  laborers  in  the  cities  but  have  a  contempt  for  the 
farmer,  or  man  that  tills  the  soil;  the  word  ^^bauer^  (farmer)  being  a 
word  of  reproach.  Perhaps  it  may  be  owing  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
peasant  ibmers  have  been  always  treated  like  stupid  creatures,  and 
have  lived  such  ambitionless  lives  for  so  long  a  period  as  to  have 
degenerated  them  into  a  very  inferior  class  of  human  beings,  as  they 
reaUy  seem  to  be.  However,  a  few  years'  residence  among  the  more  in- 
telligent, spirited,  and  thrifty  farmers  of  the  United  States  produces  a 
marvelous  change  for  the  better  with  this  class. 

As  may  be  well  supposed,  this  class  of  high-toned  eiiiployers  and 
employed  look  wich  unfriendly  eyes  upon  all  laborers  not  to  the  Ifl^urera- 
beric  manor  bom.  This  is  especially  so  respecting  the  foreigner  in  the 
persons  of  German- American  citizens  who  may  have  become  so  reduced 
while  temporarily  visiting  their  fatherland  as  to  be  obliged  to  seek  work 
here,  as  I  personally  know  from  having  interested  myself  in  behalf  of 
some  such  unfortunates. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  FABEB  Sg  CO. 

Adverting  once  more  to  the  mutual  interest  existing  among  some  of  the 
old  capitalists  and  employes,  wherein  the  hapiness  and  general  welfare 
is  studied  by  both  parties,  thereby  explaining  the  absence  of  all  discon- 
tent and  the  presence  of  harmony,  sympathy,  and  good  feeling,  I  will 
mention  that  the  world-renowned  A.  W.  Paber  Pencil  Company  is 
located  and  originated  at  Stein,  in  this  neighborhood ;  the  head  of  the 
present  firm  being  Lothar  von  Faber,  who  succeeded  his  father,  A.  W. 
Faber,  in  the  year  1839. 

From  a  very  small  beginning  the  present  Mr.  Faber  has,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  brothers  (John  at  Stein  and  Eberhard  at  New  York), 
built  up  an  immense  business,  having  two  large  factories  in  Bavaria 
and  one  in  New  York. 

In  each  of  the  flebctories  here  seteral  hundred  men  and  women  are 
employed,  each  hand  having  their  daily  piece-work,  or  "stint."  When- 
ever it  is  possible,  the  work  is  paid  by  piece. 

The  Messrs.  Faber  are  distinguished  for  their  philanthropy  and  for 
their  close  attention  to  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  their  employes. 
At  their  own  expense  they  have  established  schools  and  kindergartens, 
built  churches,  founded  libraries,  archer  clubs,  and  other  games  of 
recreation  for  the  improvement  and  amusement  of  their  workmen.  The 
Messrs.  Faber  evince  a  most  commendable  interest  in  the  temporal 
wants  and  necessities  of  their  employes,  having  adopted  the  union  or 
corporation  system  for  their  laborers. 

All  the  actual  necessaries  of  life  are  purchased  by  the  firm  by  the 
wholesale,  and  the  employes  can  obtain  their  meat,  groceries,  vegeta- 
bles, &C.,  at  wholesale  cost  prices  (same  as  our  Army  ofScers  can  obtain 
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their  supplies  from  the  commissary),  care  being  taken  that  no  nnhealtliy 
food  is  ^mished  to  them,  and  their  sanitary  condition  closely  watched. 

These  workmen  have  stronger  inducements  for  saving  their  wages  than 
their  fellows  elsewhere  in  Bavaria:  for  the  Messrs.  Fal^r  sell  them  small 
parcels  of  land  and  build  houses  lor  them,. giving  them  a  term  of  years 
to  make  their  payments,  charging  4  x>er  cent,  for  money  on  mortgage. 
Also,  they  established  a  savings-bank  for  their  hands,  which  at  present 
contains  $42,000  of  the  laborers'  money;  and  a  hospital,  which  is  sup> 
ported  by  allotment  from  the  weekly  wages  of  all  the  workmen  as  a 
r^erve  or  hospital  fund;  so  that,  if  any  of  the  hands  become  disabled, 
their  pay  goes  on,  and  when  old  age  overtakes  them  they  can  rely  upon 
a  small  pension.  In  other  ways  there  is  evidence  of  mutual  respect  and 
sympathy  between  this  firm  and  their  workmen.  When  tha  present 
company  took  the  establishment,  tbey  adopted  for  their  motto  the  irre- 
sistible device,  "  Truth,  Eespectability,  Industry. "  Their  well-earned 
fame,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  redounds  to  tlie  honor  of  Bavarian 
industry, 

I  may  mention  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  graphite,  or  black  lead, 
used  by  the  Messrs.  Faber  comes  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain  of 
Batougalj  Eastern  Siberia,  which  now  on  the  Russian  maps  of  the  coon- 
try  is  designated  by  the  name  of  Alibertsberg,  in  honorable  remembrance 
of  the  discoverer  of  the  black-lead  mine.  The  Fabers  have  a  complete 
monopoly  of  this  mine,  by  contract  made  in  1856,  "  now  and  for  all 
time.''  The  cedar-wood  used  for  the  pencils,  not  only  by  the  company 
Faber,  but  by  all  of  the  many  other  pencil  manufacturers  of  this  neigh- 
borhood, comes  from  our  Florida  swamps.  After  being  thoroughly  dried, 
it  is  brought  to  the  importers  here,  who  sell  it  by  the  hundred-weight, 
many  thousand  hundred-weight  being  yearly  consumed.  The  export  of 
the  world-renowned  Faber  pencil  to  the  United  States  has  fallen  oflf  very 
largely,  now  that  the  firm  manufacture  extensively  in  the  United  States. 
Also  the  justly-celebrated  "Eagle"  pencil,  which  was  formerly  made  at 
Furth,  in  this  consulate,  is  now  manufactured  in  New  York. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  establishments  here  conducted  upon  the 
same  plan  of  the  Messrs.  Faber,  but  I  have  referred  to  this  one  at  such 
length  as  one,  in  my  judgment,  worthy  of  imitation  wherever  labor  and 
capital  are  brought  into  contact.  Indeed,  this  principle  and  practice 
seems  to  be  the  best  solution  of  the  labor  question.  It  shows  how  labor 
and  capital  can  best  harmonize.  Under  such  arrangements  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  such  pernicious  characters  as  the  destructive  "strikers" 
and  lazy  "tramps"  to  exist.  AVith  such  model  regulations,  there  evi- 
dently must  be  mutual  sympathy  and  interest  between  employer  and 
employed.  And  when  such  harmony  exists,  there  can  be  no  antagoniani 
between  those  who  should  be  partners. 

INDUSTBIAL  MUSEUMS. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  labor,  I  think  it  x)ertinent  to  refer 
to  the  Gewerbe  (industrial)  museums  as  promoters  of  science,  literature, 
and  the  arts. 

While  the  magnificent  display  made  by  our  inventors  and  mana£EM- 
turers  at  the  late  Philadelphia  and  Paris  Expositions  called  forth  load 
praise  from  the  industrial  critics  of  the  old  European  countries^  the  same 
critics  were  compelled  to  declare  that  our  exhibits  were  conspicuous  for 
the  absence  of  works  of  high  art.  But,  at  the  same  time,  they  have  ad- 
mitted that,  since  the  taste  and  spirit  for  art  requires  age  and  much 
study,  in  time  our  people  will  not  be  behind  the  older  nations  even  in 
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this  evidence  of  cnlture  and  refinement.  I  may  state  that  in  all  of  the 
manufacturing  centers  of  Europe  the  industrial  museums  are  regarded 
iadispensable  adjuncts  to  the  development  and  improvement  of  mechan- 
ical skill,  and  I  believe  these  institutions,  unlike  our  mechanical  insti- 
tutes, are  all  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  different  governments. 

As  may  be  well  supposed,  the  (je\i:erbe  Museum^of  Ifl^uremberg  is  one 
worthy  of  the  city  that  in  earlier  times  produced  such  eminent  artists 
as  Albrecht  Durex,  Adam  Kucht,  Peter  Vischer,  and  their  contempora- 
ries of  the  medifleval  age.  The  rapid  development  of  the  industries, 
especially  since  the  first  International  Exhibition  at  London,  has  made 
it  evident  that  an  education  beyond  the  apprenticeship  in  the  workshop 
is  indispensable  for  the  artificer,  and  industrial  museums  have  proved  to 
be  the  most  effectual  means  for  this  purpose.  « 

The  South  Kensington  Museum,  in  London,  may  be  designated  as  the 
prototype  of  all  such  institutions.  In  their  collections  they  famish  the 
artificer  a  select  number  of  ready-made  articles  of  all  imaginable  mate- 
rials, such  as  textile  fabrics,  tapestries,  books,  book-bindings,  works  of 
graphic  art,  of  decorative  painting,  glass  and  earthen  ware,  works  in 
stone,  wood,  and  metal,  which  can  by  form,  style,  and  other  qualities  be 
assigned  as  models,  and  ought  to  show  the  inquirer  "  how  to  do." 

For  this  purpose  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  from  what  time  or 
country  the  objects  originated.  But  since  a  great  many  articles  cannot 
be  procured  in  originals  because  they  are  too  rare  or  too  expensive, 
drawings  of  these  are  collected,  which  form  a  so-called  "  CoUecton  of 
models,"  while  the  collection  of  original  articles  is  designated  "Collec- 
tion of  samples." 

A  library  in  which  the  literar^^material  regarding  the  works  of  arts, 
inventions,  and  general  industry  can  be  found  belongs  to  the  museum 
as  a  necessary  supplement  thereto. 

To  guide  the  public  in  the  use  of  these  departments  and  to  furnish  in- 
formation in  technical,  commercial  and  juridical  matters  and  questions, 
a  << Bureau  of  information"  is  attached  to  the  same,  and  to  facilitate  the 
nse  of  the  "Collection  of  models"  a  "Drawing-room"  is  opened;  also  a 
"Reading-room"  is  connected  with  the  library. 

These  arrangements  in  the  museum  proper  are  used  by  the  artisans 
in  the  manner  that  blacksmiths,  joiners,  architects,  sculptors,  bookbind- 
ers, engravers,  metal  and  earthenware  manufacturers,  come  to  seek 
technical  and  artistical  advice  for  the  works  ordered  of  them  by  the 
public,  to  make  drawings  and  take  notes,  so  as  to  give  their  exeeutions 
tastefiil  forms  in  addition  to  reliable  workmanship.  Young  men  can, 
under  the  guidance  of  professionals,  practice  drawing  from  models,  sam- 
ples, or  nature.  Weekly  public  lectures,  by  professors  of  the  museum, 
treat  on  the  historical,  technical,  or  scientific  part  of  industry.  To  stim- 
ulate industries,  a  permanent  exhibition  of  modem  productions  is  estab- 
hshed,  and  ready  to  receive  from  local  and  foreign  manufacturers  such 
works  as  are  worthy  of  being  exhibited. 

Besides  these  institutions,  which  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  and  even- 
ing aie  open  to  the  public  free  of  charge,  exhibitions  and  lectures  are 
held  at  stated  times  in  other  neighboring  cities,  in  order  to  instruct  those 
who  cannot  be  at  the  seat  of  the  museum  so  as  to  partake  in  its  benefits. 
The  influence  of  those  industrial  museums  cannot  naturally  show  itself 
immediately,  but  requires  some  time  and  a  generous  outlay  of  money  to 
make  itself  felt.  Only  such  artisans  will  visit  the  museum  as  have  an 
earnest  desire  to  improve  their  manufactures.  Only  by  the  advantages 
realized  by  these  will  it  be  likely  that  the  others,  indifferent  and  unam- 
bitious manufacturers,  will  be  obliged  to  avail  themselves  of  the  same 
privileges  if  they  would  not  be  left  far  behind. 
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In  countries  like  England,  France,  and  Austria,  where  such  institu- 
tions have  also  existed  for  some  time,  their  influence  is  acknowledged 
and  generally  apparent.  The  prominent  position  held  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  by  the  industrial  productions  of  these  countries,  esx)ecially  by 
the  works  of  art-industry,  is  due,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  influence  of 
the  .industrial  museums,  the  foster-mothers  of  technical  and  ardstical 
education. 

JAMES  M.  WILSOX. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Nuremberg  J  October  15, 1878. 


BREMEN. 


Beport^  by  Consul  King  on  the  (1)  rates  of  wages;  (2)  cost  of  living;  (3) 
past  and  present  rates;  (4)  present  condition  of  trade;  (5)  speck  ami 
paper  money;  (6)  the  habits  and  customs;  for  the  district  of  Bremen. 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Department  Circu- 
lar dated  April  11,  1878. 

During  my  absence  on  leave,  Mr.  Gruner,  vice-consul,  collected  the 
following  information,  which  I  now  beg  leave  to  lay  before  the  Depart- 
ment by  way  of  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  said  circular. 
I  have  numbered  the  answers  to  correspond  with  the  questions  in  tlie 
circular : 

1.  Eates  of  wages. 

Agri  cultural  laborerB,  without  board,  per  day t^4S 

Agricultural  laborers,  with  board,  per  day 30 

Shoemakers,  per  week f2  40  to  3  (i>1 

Tailors,  perweek 4  80  to  6  iX) 

Blacksmiths,  perweek 2  40  to  S  8S 

Carpeuters,  per  week 3  60  to  4  80 

Masons,  per  week .^ 3  60  to  4  ^ 

Joiuers,  per  week 2  40  to  2  ^ 

Laborers  on  public  works,  daily 36  to     60 

2.  Cost  of  livino. 

Unmarried  men,  about  $1.92  per  week;  families,  consisting  of  husbsmd, 
wife,  and  three  children,  from  $3.60  to  $4.32  weekly. 

In  order  to  make  life  at  this  rate  possible,  women  in  the  country 
raise  their  own  garden  produce  and,  when  they  can,  work  in  the  fields. 
In  tbwn  the  women  keep  small  shops,  peddle  fish  or  fruit,  knit,  wash, 
scrub,  or  sew. 

3.  Past  and  pbbsent  rates. 


Agricnltnral  laborers. . 

Shoemakers 

Tailors 

Carpenters 

lULasons , 

Joiners 

Blacksmiths 


Present  ireeklj 
wages. 


$2  88 
$2  40  to  S  60 
4  80  to  6  00 
d  60  to480 
8  60  to4  80 
240  to  2  88 
240  to288 
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Wages  fire  years 
ago. 


^ 


$8  60  ta4  W 
6  00  t«  7  » 

Taoto^Jf 

648to8Jf 
6  48  to  7  ai 
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The  rent  of  small  houses  is  a  little  less  at  present  than  it  was  five  years 
ago  j  otherwise  the  cost  of  living  is  about  the  same  now  as  then. 

4.  Pbesent  condition  of  tbade. 

Trade  at  present  is  not  prosperous,  and  all  tradesmen  complain  of  a 
scarcity  of  work  and  of  hard  times  generally.  Failures  are  of  almost 
daily  occurrence,  especially  among  small  shopkeepers  and  mechanics. 
The  general  badness  of  the  times  is  best  shown  by  the  forced  judicial 
sales  of  about  a  hundred  houses  weekly  in  this  city,  which  have  been 
taking  place  for  nearly  three  years  past ;  one  of  the  results  of  which 
sales  has  been  a  depreciation  of  about  50  per  cent  in  the  value  of  real 
estate. 

5.  Specie  and  paper  money. 

The  coin  in  circulation  here  is  the  Eeichsmark  in  use  throughout  the 
German  Empire,  and  the  paper  used  is  at  par  value  with  the  coin 
There  are  two  sorts  of  paper  money  in  use  in  Bremen.  One  is  the  notes 
issned  by  the  German  Eeichs-  (Imperial)  Bank  at  Berlin,  under  the  con- 
trol and  management  of  the  Imperial  Government,  ana  I  believe  un- 
limited  as  to  the  amount  of  issue  ]  the  other  is  the  notes  issued  by  the 
Bremen  Bank,  a  private  local  institution,  which  has  the  legal  right  to 
issue  4,500,000  marks  of  uncovered  notes ;  any  excess  of  this  amount 
being  taxed  5  per  cent.  If  the  amount  be  covered,  however,  its  issue 
is  nidimited.    It  cannot  issue  notes  of  less  than  100  marks. 

6.  Customs  and  habits. 

Workingmen,  mechanics,  &c.,  usually  commence  work  in  summer  at 
6  o'clock,  stop  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  at  8,  an  hour  for  dinner  at 
noon,  half  an  hour  at  4,  and  quitting  at  7.  In  winter  the  hours  are  the 
same,  except  in  the  case  of  bricklayers,  carpenters,  and  such  others  as 
cannot  easily  use  artificial  light,  who  work  from  dark  to  dark,  at  one- 
third  less  wages  than  in  summer.  Many,  however,  work  according  to 
contract  or  agreement. 

It  is  the  custom  to  pay  mechanics  and  laborers  weekly  on  Saturdays. 
The  law  requires  fourteen  days'  notice  to  be  git'en  before  quitting  work. 

Especial  courts,  called  trade-courts,  have  been  established  by  law  for 
settling  disputes.  Each  court  consists  of  one  employer,  one  employ^, 
and  one  of  the  judges  from  the  law  courts. 

A  credit  of  six  months,  or  even  of  a  year,  is  given  by  tradesmen,  but 
an  allowance  of  4  i)er  cent,  for  cash  is  customary. 

In  wholesale  business  mostly  all  transactions  are  finally  settled  at 
the  exchange,  which  meets  at  1  o'clock  each  day. 

Every  one  dines  at  2,  and  business  is  usually  suspended  until  after 
4  o'clock,  when  business  is  resumed  until  7  or  after. 


United  States  Consulate, 

Bremen^  June  17, 1878. 


WILSON  KING. 
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BRUNSWICK 

Eeportj  by  Consul  FoXj  on  the  (1, 2,  and  3)  rates  of  wages;  (4)  cost  of  living; 
(5)  monetary  affairs;  (6)  present  state  of  trade;  for  the  district  of  Bruns- 
wick. 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Department  Circu- 
lar of  the  11th  ultimo,  and,  in  reply  to  the  same,  I  beg  to  report  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  result  of  my  inquiries  and  investigations : 

In  regard  to  the  German  laborers  and  the  rates  of  wages  paid,  I  have 
arranged  them  into  three  classes,  giving  the  minimum  and  the  maxiinnm 
price  paid  to  each  class. 

1.  Mechanics  and  skilled  laborers  of  all  kinds  receive  from  48  to  75 
cents  per  day,  without  board. 

2.  Ordinary  laborers,  including  farm  and  field  hands,  receive  firom 
36  to  48  cents  per  day,  without  board.  In  the  country  the  custom  is  to 
pay  more  in  land  products  than  in  cash,  similar  to  the  American  <^  on 
share  ^  plan.  To  these  two  classes  only  belong  those  who  are  employed 
by  the  day. 

3.  Eailway  hands,  laborers  on  public  works,  and  all  such  as  are  em- 
ployed for  a  i)eriod  of  time  receive  from  38  to  60  cents  per  day,  withoat 
board. 

4.  The  family  of  the  laboring  man,  consisting  of  himself,  wife,  and 
three  children,  can  live  very  comfortably  on  $216  per  annum;  therefore, 
with  steady  work,  such  a  man  can  make  both  ends  meet.*  Inmost 
cases  the  wife  and  elder  children  contribute  to  the  general  supx>ort  by 

E^xforming  other  work.    Such  work  is  to  be  found  in  abundance  in 
runswick. 

5.  In  regard  to  German  monetary  aflEodrs,  I  beg  to  say  that  the  Grer- 
man  Keichsbank  has  the  i)rivilege  of  issuing  about  2702000,000  marks 
more  of  bank-notes  than  she  has  specie  in  her  vaults.  Should  the  cir- 
culation of  these  notes  exceed  the  amount  of  coin  by  more  than  the 
above-named  sum,  the  bank  must  pay  a  yearly  tax  oi  5  per  centum  ou 
the  surplus. 

The  Bank  of  Hanover  can  issue  6,000,000  marks ;  the  Bank  of  Bruns- 
wick about  3,000,000  mai4kS  on  the  same  conditions. 

At  the  last  statement  the  Eeichsbank  had  80,000,000  marks;  the 
Bank  of  Hanover,  3,000,000  marks ;  and  the  Bank  of  Brunswick,  1,600,000 
marks  of  notes,'  uncovered  by  coin,  in  circulation.  Paper  money  is 
equal  in  value  to  coin,  suice  it  is  at  all  times  redeemable  in  coin. 

6.  Trade  in  general  is  very  dull  all  over  Germany ;  in  this  consular 
district  especiaUy.  Work,  however,  of  many  kinds  is  readily  to  be  ob- 
tained. The  great  trouble  seems  to  be  that  workmen  will  not  work  at 
present  prices  or  at  such  work  as  is  to  be  had.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to 
learn,  the  Social-Democratic  party  is  largely  reponsible  for  this  state  of 
things. 

The  rapid  increase  of  German  industry,  especially  in  1871  and  1872, 
had  a  most  extraordinary  influence  on  wages.  This,  coui)led  with  the 
success  of  the  German  ai*ms,  lecl  the  German  laborer  to  believe  that  his 
position  would  henceforth  be  one  of  ease  and  affluence ;  and  he  there- 

*  Taking  the  miuimum  raters  of  wages  givea  above  into  consideration^  and  even 
multiplyiug  the  per-<liem  c'omi)en8atioi)  by  313  days,  the  maximum  of  working  days  in 
the  vear,  it  is  not  possible  for.  the  laborer  to  make  *'both  ends  meet/' unless  his 
family  earns  an  amount  equal  to  or  more  than  he  earns  himself.— NOTB  BY  THK  Os- 

PABmSMT. 
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fore  accnstomed  himself  to  indulge  in  Tarious  loxories  previoasly  to 
him  unknown.         * 

In  1874,  when  the  grand  reaction  came,  exchange  turned  against  Ger- 
many ;  her  indostries  declining^  wages,  of  course,  declined  in  proportion, 
and  the  working  hours  were  mcreased.  The  workman  then  was  in  a 
worse  condition  than  ever  before,  and,  becoming  disgusted  and  discon- 
tented, would  not  work. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  Department  is  fully  posted  on  this  point,  and 
I  only  desire  to  refer  to  it  iu  connection  with  the  tact  that  the  German 
Government  is  endeavoring  to  enact  new  and  stringent  laws  for  the  con- 
trol of  this  organization,  which  through  its  machinations  has  done  so 
much  to  interfere  with  the  prosperity  of  this  country. 

WILLIAM  C.  FOX. 

TJkited  States  Consulate. 

JBrunswiek^  May  23, 1878. 


CHEilNITZ  AUD  SAXOMT. 

Sepor^,  hy  Consul  OriggSy  of  ChemniiZj  on  {!)  the  condition  of  labor;  (2) 
cost  and  manner  of  living;  (3)  taaes;  (4)  ominess  habits  and  customs^ 
together  with  tables  showing  the  rates  of  wages^  food  j^riceSj  Ac.;  for 
Chemnitz  and  dU  Saxony. 

1.  Labob  in  Saxony.* 

Saxony  is  so  densely  populated  that,  at  all  times,  the  labor  supply  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  demand.  At  the  present  time  large  numbers 
are  unable  to  obtain  employment;  the  country  is  full  of  tramps^  both 
honest  and  vagabondish,  and  almost  every  dwelling  in  Chemnitz  is  vis* 
ited  daily  by  at  leaet  a  half  dozen  beggars,  notwithstanding  that  begging 
is  strictly  prohibited  by  law.  In  this  district  labor  is  subdivided  so  as 
to  give  employment  to  the  largest  number  possible,  this  giving  one  man's 
work  to  two.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  future  holds  forth  no 
promise  of  better  days,  is  naturally  productive  of  slowness  and  idleness. 
An  American  mechanic  or  laborer  would  be  astonished  to  see  two  men  at 
work  where  but  one  was  needed,  but  he  would  be  still  more  astonished 
to  see  the  small  amount  of  work  which  the  two  would  perform.  How- 
ever, these  people  claim,  perhaps  justly^  that  their  work  is  fully  equal  to 
their  pay,  and  that  they  would  not  be  justified  in  moving  faster,  as  there 
is  not  enough  to  do  to  give  all  employment  even  when  they  work  at 
their  present  speed.  I  remember  to  have  seen  some  statistics  in  a  con* 
tinental  paper,  which  went  to  show  that  in  a  given  length  of  time  900 
factory  handsin  England  do  as  much  work  as  1,200  in  Saxony.  Whether 
this  s&tement  is  true  or  not  I  cannot  say,  but  1  am  satisfied  that  an  ordi- 
nary laborer  in  the  United  States  will  do  almost  as  much  again  as  will 
one  in  this  district  in  the  same  length  of  time,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  our  mechanics  are  at  least  as  skillful  as  those  in  J3axony. 

The  hosiery  and  glove  makers,  as  well  as  a  few  others,  are  idle  but 
very  little  for  want  of  work.  With  these  exceptions,  the  laboring  classes 
of  this  consnlar  district  lose  a  lar^e  portion  of  their  time  owing  to  their 
inability  to  find  employment.    If  the  time  lost  by  reason  of  the  holi- 

*FoT  rates  of  wages  for  the  yean  1873  to  1878|incliifiiYe,  see  Tables  A,  B,  and  C,  ao<* 
eompanying  ms  i:eport»  Digitized  by  ^^OOgle 
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days,  of  wliich  there  are  about  twenty  during  the  yejr,  and  this  enforced 
idleness  is  considered,  the  average  amount  of  wages  earned  by  each  work- 
man will  be  found  to  be  only  about  $2.50  ];)er  week;  surely  a  very  small 
sum  with  which  to  pay  rent  and  taxes  and  purchase  food  and  clothing 
for  a  family. 

During  the  pa«t  five  years  the  decrease  in  the  avera  ge  amount  of  wages 
paid  to  the  women  of  this  district  has  been  very  slight<.  This  is  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  in  1873  the  price  paid  for  female  help  was  too  in- 
significant to  admit  of  much  reduction,  but  more  to  the  increased  demand 
in  the  United  States  for  fancy  embroidered  hosiery  and  gloves. 

A  comparison  of  the  average  amount  paid  to  the  workingmen  five 
years  ago  with  the  average  amount  paid  now  will  show  that  they  re- 
ceived about  9  per  cent;  more  then  than  at  present.  This  reduction  is  due 
partly  to  the  general  stagnation  of,  trade  since  the  panic,  partly  to  the 
not  unlooked-for  collapse  of -the  overgrown  machine-shops  and  founderies, 
but  more  to  the  fact  that  men  are  generally  employed  to  make  such  arti- 
cles only  as  can  be  manufactured  by  machinery.  As  such  goods  can  be 
produced  in  England  or  America  at  least  of  as  fine  a  quality,  and  almost 
as  cheaply  as  in  Saxony,  foreign  competition  drove  prices  down,  and  as 
they  fell,  so  also  decreased  wages  in  nearly  the  same  ratio. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  the  crops  in  this  district  have  been  all 
that  could  be  desired.  During  the  past  year  trade  was  better  here  than 
in  any  other  part  of  Germany ;  the  exports  to  the  United  States  show- 
ing an  increase  of  12.7  i)er  cent,  over  the  previous  year  and  2.2  per  cent, 
over  1873.  With  good  crops  and  increased  ti*ade  we  shoidd  expect  g6oA 
times  and  but  little  want.  While  the  times  have  been  fear  for  some 
classes  of  workmen,  othe^rs  have  been  kept  fi*om  starvation  alone  by 
public  charity.  This  singular  state  of  affairs,  although  foreseen,  was 
tmavoidable.  A  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Saxony — 
Voigtland — formerly  made  their  living  by  weaving  lace  curtains.  Her 
sui)erior  machinery  has  enabled  England  quite  recently  to  drive  the 
Saxon  goods  so  completely  from  the  market,  that  they  cannot  now  be 
sold  even  at  home.  As  the  Yoigtlanders  had  no  means  save  what  their 
business  brought  them,  when  it  was  ruined  they  were  at  once  reduced 
to  want  and  a  few  are  said  to  have  died  of  hunger.  A  famine  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  was  prevented  alone  by  the  generous  people  of 
this  kingdom  coming  promptly  to  their  assistance.  Notwithstanding 
that  the  hand-made  curtains  of  these  people  are  so  superior  that  they 
are  being  sold  now  in  the  English  and  American  markets  as  the  finest 
French  goods,  still,  in  oMer  to  produce  them  at  sufficiently  low  figures 
to  find  purchasers,  a  grown  person  must  work  fourteen  hours  per  day 
to  esLTn/arty-seven  cents  per  week.  Unable  to  live  ux>on  this  small  pit- 
tance, and  without  means  to  purchase  new  machinery  with  which  to  regain 
their  lost  trade,  the  future  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Saxon  lace- weavers 
is  a  cheerless  one  indeed. 

For  making  hosiery  and  gloves  the  workmen  received  more  per  dozen 
in  1873,  but  notwithstanding  this,  thanks  to  improved  machinery,  their 
earnings  have  not  seriously  decx^eased.  Machinists  and  foundery  men 
still  receive  as  much  per  hour  as  before  the  panic,  but  diminished  trade 
has  decreased  their  hours  of  labor  and  consequently  their  annual  earnings 
about  30  percent 

Formerly  many  of  those  employed  in  the  postal  and  telegraph  service 

were  allowed  "extras,''  but -retrenchment  has  done  away  with  nearly  . 

>11  of  such  perquisites.    Until  lately  the  railroad  employes  were  given 

"free  cofifee"  after  x>erforming  certain  service.    Xow,  not  only  is  this 

withheld,  but  three  men  are  required  to  do  the  work  previously  assigned 
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to  four.  Five  years  ago  the  embroidery  and  silk-fringe  makers  earned 
no  more  than  was  nfecessary  to  provide  them  with  the  most  common  . 
necessaries  of  life;  now,  to  earn  40  per  cent,  of  their  former  earnings, 
they  must  work,  in  summer  from  5  o'clock  a.  m.  to  8.30  p.  m.,  and  in 
wiiiter  from  daylight  to  dark.  At  night  they  cannot  affort  to  work,  as 
their  wages  would  not  purchase  lights.  While  the  men,  who  generally 
use  machinery,  are  able  to  earn  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  week,  many  of 
the  women,  especially  makers  of  hand-made  embroidery,  make  no  more 
than  one-third  part  of  that  amount.  That  the  general  depression  of  trade 
has  had  much  to  do  in  bringing  about  the  present  condition  of  the 
embroidery  makers  of  this  district  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  our 
market  and  our  importers  are  also  largely  responsible  I  am  equally  cer- 
tain. As  the  makers  of  such  goods  are  paid  for  their  work  by  the  thou- 
sand stitches,  they  must  necessarily  earn  less  now,  when  our  market 
requires  heavy  work  and  coarse  stitching,  than  they  did  in  1873, 
when  the  demand  was  for  finer  work  and  finer  stitching.  A  few  years 
since  all  of  the  embroideries  exported  from  this  district,  as  well  as  from 
St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  were  manufactured  by  local  firms  for  their  own 
account.  Of  late  years  the  majority  of  our  large  importers  have  fur- 
nished the  materials,  and,  through  agents,  employed  workmen  to  make 
them  such  goods  as  they  wanted ;  thus  getting  them  at  cost  price.  The 
home  firms,  in  order  to  hold  any  of  the  American  trade,  had  to  sell  at 
reduced  rates,  and,  to  do  so,  had  to  cut  down  the  wages  of  their  work- 
men, most  of  whom  had  to  submit,  as  the  importers  &d  not  require  the 
services  of  all.  The  importers,  in  turn,  paid  less  and  less  to  those  whom 
they,  through  their  agents,  employed;  and  thus,  for  two  or  three  years 
past,  have  the  workmen's  earnings  been  gradually  diminishing.  The 
result  of  tbis  is,  that  the  business  of  the  local  firms  is  almost  ruined  and 
the  laborers  are  working  at  starvation  wages. 

Postal  and  telegraph  service, — ^The  imperial  postal  and  telegraph  serv- 
ice extends  to  all  parts  of  Germany  except  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg. 
These  kingdoms,  although  under  the  same  system,  are  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  general  government  in  this  regard.  Table  B  is  based 
upon  the  latest  official  report  of  the  imperial  office,  that  of  1875.  Since 
that  time  the  service  and  numbers  of  the  employes  have  been  slightly 
increasedL  but  the  official  salaries  stiU  remain  unchanged. 

In  1875  there  were  employed  in  the  post-office  general  at  Berlin  191 
officials,  with  salaries  aggregating  $176,393.70;  an  average  of  about 
$923.53  each.  Of  the  191  officials,  25  received  more  than  $1,000  per 
annum;  the  postmaster-general,  in  addition  to  free  dwelling,  was  given 
$5,735.80;  the  director  of  the  post,  $3,570;  and  the  director  of  the  tele- 
graph the  same.  In  the  year  1875  the  employes  in  the  general  postal 
and  telegraph  service  numbered  36,527,  with  salaries  aggregating 
$10,267,910.58;  an  average  of  about  $281.11  each.  At  the  princip^ 
cities,  41  in  number,  the  postmasters  received  $1,904  each,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  at  Berlin,  whose  salary  was  $2,499.  Telegraph 
operators  of  the  first  class  received  $392.70  each;  those  of  the  second 
elass^  $285.60;  women,  $214.20.  The  places  of  the  latter  are  shortly  to 
be  given  to  men.  The  letter-carriers  of  the  first  class,  760  in  number, 
received  $285.60  each;  those  of  the  second  class,  11 ,500 in  number,  only 
$128.42.  These  salaries  are  slightly  increased  by  the  Christmas  present 
of  from  50  cents  to  $1.50,  which  custom  requires  each  person  to  give  to 
the  carrier  who  delivers  him  mail  during  the  year. 

Bailroads. — ^The  Saxon  Government,  either  by  virtue  of  ownership  or 
rental,  controls  all  the  railroads  in  this  kingdom  with  the  exception  of 
three  or  four.    The  latter  will  be  purchased  by  it  as  soon  as  satisfactory 
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arrangements  can  be  made  with  the  corporations  now  owning  and  oper- 
ating them. 

In  Germany  the  railways  are  admirably  managed.  Here  there  is  no 
confusion,  no  delay,  no  accident.  The  neatly-nniformed  officers,  many 
of  whom  are  pensioned  soldiers,  not  only  understand  their  duties,  but 
discharge  them  with  the  precision  of  military  discipline.  A  rule  is  pre- 
sciibed  for  everything,  and  everything  is  done  by  rule.  !No  one  steps 
on  the  car  when  it  is  moving,  and  no  one  opens  the  door  but  the  con- 
ductor. One  tap  of  the  bell  says  "  Start  shortly'';  two,  "  Be  seated''; 
three,  "Go.''  As  the  train  moves  away  fit)m  one  station  the  fact  is 
announced  at  the  next  by  a  bell  which  is  rung  by  telegraph.  That  wc 
travel  faster,  have  finer  engines  and  cars,  and  better  accommodations 
in  the  United  States  than  in  Germany  is  true,  but  that  the  railway 
management  is  far  better  and  life  much  safer  here  than  in  our  countiy 
is  just  as  undeniable. 

There  are  at  least  three  grades  of  each  dass  of  railway  employes,  the 
first  receiving  about  14  per  cent,  more  than  the  second,  the  second  about 
14  per  cent,  more  than  the  third.  Five  years'  senioe  in  one  grade  ad- 
vances the  person  serving  to  the  next  higher;  hence  at  least  ten  years' 
service  is  necessary-  to  attain  to  the  first  rank.  In  this  city,  of  eight 
railroads,  only  four  officials  receive  more  than  $1,000  annually,  the  super- 
intendent's salary,  $1,513.68,  being  the  highest.  Section-hands  are  paid 
per  year  from  $144.80  to  $174.45. 

A  certain  sum  is  allowed  all  railway  employes  for  clothing,  and  some 
are  furnished  dwellings  and  servants;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
commission  of  the  ticket-agent  and  the  savings  of  the  engineer  and  fire- 
man, the  salaries  given  in  Table  G  are  not  only  first  clasSy  but  are  inclusive 
of  all  extras  of  every  kind  whatever.  The  ticket-agents,  in  addition  to 
salary,  receive  a  commission  of  lio  per  cent  on  money  received  by  them 
from  the  sale  of  tickets ;  and  if  the  engineer  and  fireman  run  their  en- 
gine with  a  less  quantity  of  coal  and  oil  than  the  government  pro>ides, 
they  are  allowed  for  such  savings  at  a  certain  fixed  rate,  three-fourtlis 
going  to  the  engineer,  the  other  fourth  to  the  fireman.  The  sum  retdized 
from  such  ^<  savings"  is  no  mean  part  of  these  men's  earnings,  and  cer- 
tainly the  arrangement  is  to  be  commended  on  the  score  of  economy. 

2.  Cost  and  manner  of  LrviNa  in  Saxony.* 

Since  1873  the  cost  of  living  in  this  district  has  increased  about  10  per 
cent.,  and  is  now  fully  as  great  as  in  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States. 
When  the  price  of  labor  in  Saxony  is  compared  with  the  cost  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  necessaries  of  life,  one  unacquainted  with  the  wori^- 
ing  classes  will  naturally  wonder  how  they  manage  to  exist;  but  to  know 
their  habits,  see  their  homes,  and  behold  their  spread  tables  solves  the 
mystery.  As  the  husband's  wages  are  insufficient  to  support  a  fiemifly, 
the  wife,  as  also  the  older  children,  must  contribut'C  a  share  of  the  weekly 
earnings.  This  is  a  general  lode,  and  applies  to  all  fiunilies  whose  sup- 
port is  dei)endent  upon  labor.  The  women  and  children  residing  im* 
mediatel}''  south  of  this  city  embroider  fancy  hosiery  or  mannfiEioture 
staple  goods  upon  small  hand-looms ;  those  residing  in  the  hilly  conn- 
try,  still  farther  south,  make  embroideries,  laces,  fringes,  musical  goods, 
&c.;  those  in  tliis  city  of  the  lower  classes  are  glad  to  obtain  any  kind 
of  menial  emjiloyment  which  will  bring  them  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
cents  per  day.    Thus  by  them  are  manufactured  fully  one-half  of  the 

•  For  prices  of  groceries  in  Jane,  1878,  see  Table  D. 
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goods  which  are  exported  from  this  market,  and  to  them  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  laborers'  earnings  may  be  accredited. 

Plain  living  is  the  universal  rule  in  this  part  of  Europe.  Very  few 
in  this  country  ever  saw  such  a  meal  as  the  hotels  of  ours  furnish  daily. 
To  order  such  an  one  would  astonish  the  landlord ;  to  pay  for  it  would 
damfound  the  guest.  That  plain  food  is  healthy  no  one  can  doubt  after 
having  seen  the  robust  people  of  Germany. 

Owing  io  tlie  demand  for  hosiery  and  gloves  in  America,  the  makers 
of  such  goods  are  able  to  earn  more  and  consequently  live  better  than 
the  other  working  people  of  this  district. 

The  poorer  classes  in  Southern  Saxony  fare  very  meanly  indeed.  For 
homes,  they  have  generally  a  single  room,  which  answers  for  workshop  as 
well.  For  household  furniture,  they  have  a  few  plain  chairs  or  wocnlen 
stools,  a  table,  stove,  and  sometimes  a  loom.  For  beds,  they  have  the 
bore  floor  or  straw  pallets.  For  fuel,  the.v  have  the  dead  branches  which 
M  from  tbe  trees,  and  which  are  carried  by  them  in  their  arms  from  the 
king's  forests.  For  food,  they  have  black  bread  made  of  rye,  coffee  made 
principally  of  chicory,  a  few  boiled  potatoes,  sometimes  a  little  cheese, 
batter,  or  goose  grease,  and  on  Sundays  a  pound  of  meat  for  a  family  of 
five  or  six  i>ersons.  Their  clothes  are  of  the  coarsest  material,  and  their 
shoes  are  generally  wooden-soled  slippers.  If  ^^poor  and  content  is 
rich,"  then  no  others,  within  my  knowledge,  can  compare  in  wealth  with 
the  poor  of  this  district.  They  live  in  villages,  and  love  company. 
When  Sunday  or  a  holiday  comes,  they  meet  together  at  a  restaurant, 
smoke  poor  tobacco,  drink  "Einfach"  beer,  talk,  sing,  and  dance,  and 
are  as  happy  as  if  they  "  had  a  thousand  a  year." 

3.  Taxes  assessed  m  the  city  op  chemnitz  fob  the  yeab  1878.* 

By  the  laws  of  Saxony  a  certain  sum  is  named  as  a  ^^  single  rate."  As 
many  times  this  single  rate  is  collected  each  year  as  the  necessities  of  the 
Government  may  require.  For  the  purposes  of  taxation,  individuals 
and  property  are  divided  into  classes.  There  are  four  taxes  levied  an- 
nually, viz :  municipal,  royal,  taxes  on  personalty,  and  taxes  on  realty. 
The  tax  last  named  is  based  upon  the  rental  value  of  the  property. 
Personal  prox>erty  is  assessed  according  to  actual  value.  The  municipal 
and  royal  taxes  are  levied  upon  the  income.  The  law  providing  for  in- 
come taxes  was  made  in  the  interest  of  the  poorer  classes :  Thus,  an 
income  of  $100  pays  $2.04;  $500,  $17.46;  $1,000,  $54;  $1,500,  $107.14; 
$2JCK)0,  $168.32;  $3,000,  $251.60,  &c. 

The  municipal  tax  is  14^  times  the  single  rate,  and  is  applied  as  fol- 
lows: ^  to  city  uses,  ^^  to  school  purposes,  ^  to  the  support  of  the 
churches. 

The  royal  tax,  first  collected  in  1877,  is  six  times  the  single  rate,  and 
is  applied  to  the  uses  of  the  Saxon  Government. 

The  personal-property  tax  is  about  the  same  in  amount  as  the  royal. 
It  will  probably  be  omitted  from  the  tax-list  after  next  year,  and  the 
income  taxes  correspondingly  increased. 

The  real-estate  tax  is  an  assessment  based  upon  the  rental  income  of 
the  property  charged.  The  single  rate  is  3^  mills  on  the  dollar.  The 
amount  levied  for  1878  is  14^  times  the  single  rate,  or  5^^^  P^  ^^^^*  ^^ 
the  rental  income.  Eealty  is  classified  thus:  Glass  A  is  property  rent- 
ing for  10  marks  ($2.38)  or  less;  class  B,  10  to  20  marks,  and  so  on  up 
to  100  marks.    After  that  classes  increase  by  100  marks  each.^ 

'See  Tables  £  and  F.  Digitized  by  Vj^^^^^Ivc 
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4.  Business  customs  m  the  city  of  chemnitz. 

In  no  country  is  the  law  of  custom  more  strictly  obeyed  than  in  this. 
For  many  years  past  the  rich  as  well  as  a  majority  of  poor  parents 
have  bound  their  sons  to  a  master  to  have  them  taught  some  trade  or 
business.  This  custom  has  become  so  much  a  law  that  places  of  honor 
or  profit  are  given  to  those  only  who  have  served  this  indispensable  ap- 
prenticeship. At  fourteen  years  of  age  the  youth  leaves  the  common 
school.  If  his  parents  are  poor,  he  is  at  once  articled  to  a  master.  If 
rich,  he  continues  his  studies  two  or  three  years,  and  then  begins  his 
service.  The  apprenticeship  must  end  at  twenty,  for  then  comes  the 
army,  which,  if  the  young  man  is  able  to  pass  an  examination  in  certain 
branches  of  education,  is  for  one  year  only ;  otherwise  for  three.  K  the 
apprentice  has  taken  a  course  of  studies  in  the  Eoyal  Workmastefs 
School,  his  term  of  apprenticeship  is  generally  for  two  years ;  if  not, 
then  it  is  for  three  or  four  years,  and  in  some  cases  even  longer.  Some 
apprentices  are  boarded  and  clothed  by  their  masters;  others  are 
boarded  or  clothed  only.  The  majority  receive  nothing  whatever,  while 
many  pay  from  $50  to  $200  for  the  privilege  of  learning  certain  kinds  of 
business.  They  cannot  be  required  to  work  more  than  ten  hours  per 
day,  and  in  all  cases  must  he  permitted  to  attend  the  schools  which  are 
provided  for  them  by  the  Government.  These  schools  are  held  two  or 
three  evenings  each  week,  but  were  formerly  held  on  Sundays. 

Office  hours  are  from  7  to  12  and  from  2  to  7.  Here  it  is  very  common 
to  work  on  ^undays.  Women  do  light  work  at  home,  and  usually 
crochet  or  knit  at  Sunday  concerts.  The  butcher-sbops  and  bakeries 
are  open  from  early  morn  until  9  o'clock,  the  hour  for  church  service, 
has  arrived.  All  business  must  then  be  suspended.  At  11  o'clock  the 
majority  of  the  stores  are  opened,  and  kept  open  for  the  remainder  of 
.  day.  Even  the  workshops  are  frequently  kept  busy  on  Sundays,  but 
leave  to  operate  them  must  first  be  obtained  from  the  city  authorities. 

The  offices  are  most  plainly  frimished.  The  counter  of  the  leading 
bank  in  this  city  is  a  rather  rough  board  about  2  feet  wide.  The  bank 
has  no  desk  for  the  convenience  of  its  customers,  no  carpets,  no  curtains, 
no  ornaments,  and  although  about  a  dozen  clerks  are  employed,  its  en- 
tire ftimiture  would  scarcely  cost  $500.  The  cashier  is  receiving  as  well 
as  paying  teller.  No  deposit-checks  are  used,  hence  when  he  receives 
money  he  at  once  enters  it  in  two  books,  the  bank's  and  the  depositor's. 
A  check  will  not  be  honored  unless  the  depositor's  book  is  also  presented, 
so  that  the  amount  can  be  entered  in  it  at  the  time  of  payment.  The 
bank  alluded  to  is  sound,  and  does  a  large  and  extendi  business.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  important  in  this  district,  and  in  every  respect  may 
be  said  to  fairly  represent  Chemnitz  banks  and  banking. 

Loans  by  banks  or  private  persons  usually  run  from  one  to  five  years^ 
time,  the  interest  charged  is  from  5  to  6  per  cent.  i)er  annum,  and  the 
security  required  is  usually  real  estate  worth  frt)m  three  to  four  times 
the  amount  loaned.  Banks  allow  interest  on  deposits  at  the  rate  of  2 
'peT  cent,  when  subj^t  to  check,  and  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  when  left 
a  certain  length  of  time. 

Before  1873  long  credits  were  given  and  bills  rendered  annually;  then 
money  was  plentiM,  interest  low,  and  chances  for  speculation  numerous. 
The  panic  wrought  as  great  a  change  here  as  in  the  United  States.  The 
stoppage  of  trade  ruined  many  and  injured  all  of  Saxony's  great  work- 
shops. Bills  were  withdrawn,  and  stocks,  which  had  previously  drcn- 
lated  as  money,  became  worthless.  As  the  volume  of  the  circulating 
medium  thus  decreased  an<^  money  became  scarcer  the  rate  of  interest 
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became  higher.  To  obtain  cash,  manufacturers  gladly  sold  their  goods 
at  greatly  reduced  rates,  and  thus  was  established  the  present  custom 
of  selling  at  low  rates  on  three  months'  time,  with  a  small  discount  for 
cash. 

The  Saxon  exporters  deserve  great  credit  for  their  business  enterprise 
and  energetic  ettbrts  to  secure  foreign  customers.  They  now  send  their 
goods  to  every  part  of  the  world,  and  if  a  new  article  makes  its  appear- 
aDce  in  any  other  country,  they  will  duplicate  and  export  it  in  a  very 
short  time,  provided  they  can  profit  by  so  doing.  !Not  so  much  can  be 
said  for  the  other  business-men  of  this  district,  a  large  majority  of  whom 
contentedly  ti*ansact  their  affairs  in  the  same  manner  as  did  the  genera- 
tion before  them ;  they  sell  their  wares  in  the  same  little  shops,  office  in 
the  same  cheerless  rooms,  sit  on  the  same  old  chairs,  write  on  the  same 
rade  desks,  dry  their  ink  with  the  same  abominable  sand,  pay  their 
debts  in  the  same  old-fashioned  honest  way,  and  move  quietly  along, 
seemingly  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  this  is  the  day  of  fine  offices, 
bazaars,  railroads,  telegraphs,  and  bankruptcies. 

N.  K.  GBIGGS. 

United  States  Consulate, 

ChemnitZj  June  19, 1878. 

A. — Wage$f  per  vfeek,  in  the  dUtrict  of  Chemnitz  far  ihe  yean  1873  to  1878. 


OccDiMtUms. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

AcivirdMm.inft1r«ra .. ....... 

$2  88 
142 
802 
8  21 
8  45 
285 
8  57 
2  14 
880 
1  38 
4  28 
868 
255 
8  82 
8  57 
880 
404 
4  28 
1  88 
8  50 

1  87 
864 

6  71 
8  67 
850 

2  14 
8  21 
2  61 

7  14 

4  78 

8  21 

1  60 
280 

7  14 
892 

2  61 
285 

8  78 
8  56 

5  71 

1  66 
4  76 
427 
8  33 

2  61 

6  47 
142 
809 

$2  85 
1  90 
892 
8  21 
833 
285 
8  21 
1  90 
892 
1  42 
4  28 
868 
255 
8  32 
368 
8  80 
4  16 
4  28 
1  84 
856 

1  37 
8  64 

6  71 
8  80 
3  50 

2  14 
8  21 
2  61 

7  14 

Vd 

1  72 

2  80 
700 
892 

2  61 

8  21 

3  78 
856 
6  23 

1  42 

4  76 
8  67 

2  97 
2  37 
4  52 
186 
882 

$2  85 
2  38 
892 
8  21 
8  21 
285 
285 
I  66 
4  40 

1  60 
4  28 
868 

2  26 
8  03 
892 
8  57 
892 
428 

1  90 
366 
149 

3  64 
600 
3  80 
8  50 
238 

2  61 
178 
6  44 
428 
8  41 

1  72 

2  80 
688 
8  92 

2  73 
8  57 

3  61 
856 

4  76 

1  19 
8  57 
285 

2  61 
2  14 
4  52 
1  36 
856 

$2  85 
2  49 
8  92 
285 
292 
285 
2  38 
1  42 
4  40 

1  60 
4  28 
809 

2  08 

2  90 
868 
8  33 
8  92 
4  28 

1  96 
8  56 
149 

3  64 
600 
880 

3  50 
285 

2  61 
178 
644 

4  28 
8  27 

1  72 
280 
6  45 

3  92 

2  73 
8  57 
363 
8  56 

4  28 
95 

892 

1  90 

2  25 
1  90 
8  57 
1  36 

$2  61 
238 
8  92 
285 
292 
285 

2  14 
1  42 
4  28 
1  60 
4  28 
286 
1  85 
287 
868 
8  10 
892 
4  28 

1  90 
856 
149 

3  14 
477 
8  57 

3  50 

2  38 
2  61 
1  78 
644 

4  28 
804 

1  72 
280 
6  21 
892 

2  61 
884 

3  61 
8  56 
809 

83 
8  57 
190 
1  90 
1  66 
8  24 
1  36 

$2  88 
2  38 

Arfifl<>u|i>fio'wpr  mftk^n.  womm...... ..«-*>. *.«««*t 

Bakers 

8  92 

Bvben            

2  85 

Baflk^t-maikt^n  ...^^t-- - 

2  92 

^Itnuiken  ».T^T - .- ---- 

2  85 

Bletcben 

2  14 

ltlMir)u>rft  ^rnmp.n ............................... 

1  42 

Bookbindeni 

4  28 

SookbindfinL  wonifiii ••..•••••••••■••*•••••••••••«-•• 

1  60 

Braziers        "- 

4  28 

BrickrnalM'rfi -- • ..._-...-^... 

2  53 

Drir Vm aV «rm  comfit     . ... 

1  85 

UrnftfimAlrAni . .................... 

2  80 

Batchers       

8  68 

Botton-mAlccTS        ........•.......>••■•.■>•.•■■■■■>• 

2  67 

Csr-bnildAm ......•.■....• 

8  92 

Carders * 

4  28 

Cardcm.  womesi      .............■..■.>■■•■••••<••■••• 

1  90 

CardniAkers    .......■•■>.......•••..•«..•••■••••■•■• 

8  56 

Cardmakera.  women... .>•••••-•••>••  •-.•••-• 

1  49 

Caipenters.. 

2  85 

ri>inMit.inAVATll . ..... 

4  77 

Chairmakera 

Chemical  mftkers    

8  57 
8  50 

2  38 

2  61 

1  78 

Clerks                

644 

4  28 

nothfinuhi»ni 

8  04 

Clothfiniiihera.  womexi 

1  72 

280 

6  06 

Con  n>ctiim«TS 

8  92 

261 

Deai^flrs ••••••• 

884 

DiatQIers  *■*"■"*** 

3  61 

Dyers 

856 

£iiibToidf!rv«inAkeTB  /nacliiiie) ...... .■.•..•.•!•. .... 

2  38 

£inhmi<1«rv  ihAnd.irnrkt.  'wnmfin 

53 

EDsravera 

8  67 

1  90 

1  OT 

Frin<P(«nia.V*Ta   ir/nnAn           .    . 

1  48 

Fnniitnre-inakeni  . 

804 

Fnmiti]rh.inAkpTiL  womm  ....*rr « 

186 

runios ■ 

)(«LJ6«( 

'^^'^         o 
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A.— TFof^ev,  ptr  week,  in  the  district  of  Chemnitz  far  the  yeare  1873  to  1678-~CoiitiniMi 


Oocnpaliona. 


Furriers,  women 

Gardeners , 

Glaziers 

GIoTomakers,  women 

Goldsmiths 

Hairdressers 

Hamess-makeiv 

Hatters 

Hosiery-flnishers,  women 

Iron  and  steel  workers : 

Blacksmiths 

Founders .' 

Hosiery-loom  builders •. 

Locksmiths 

Hachine-builders 

Nallmakers 

Planers 

Safemakers 

Jolvprinters.... 

Joiners 

Laborers,  servants,  &c 

Laborers,  servants,  Sec.,  women 

Laborers,  per  year,  with  board 

Laborers,  per  year,  with  board,  women  . 

Lacomakcrs,  women 

Lithographers 

Lithographers,  Women 

Mechanics 

fillers 

Milliners 

Musical-instrument  makers 

Musical-instrument  makers,  women 

Oilcloth  makers 

Painters     

Photographers 

Plasterers  

Potters 

Printers  of  cotton,  wool,  &o 

Printei-s  of  cotton,  wool,  6iC.,  women  ... 

Boadmakers 

Saddlers 

Sculptors ^ 

Shoemakers , 

Shoemakers,  women 

Slaters 

Soapmakers 

Spinners  of  cotton 

Spinners  of  wool 

Stonc-qnarrymen , 

StontMuasons 

Sugar-makers 

Sugar-makers,  women 

Tailors 

Tanners .*.......... 

Tinners 

Tmnkmakers 

Umbrella-makers 

TTnibrcUo-makers,  women 

Watchmakers 

Weavers  of  damasks 

dress-goods 

dress-goods,  women 

hose  in  factories 

^  hose,  home  labor 

wire  cloth 

Wheelwrights 


1873. 


$142 
3  56 
428 

1  78 

3  39 

4  36 

3  03 
8  56 
142 

4  52 
4  28 
345 
8  75 
4  75 
3  00 

3  80 

4  09 

5  91 

3  56 

2  14 
1  42 

31  00 

23  80 

1  66 

4  28 
1  42 
4  40 
4  16 
1  90 

3  33 

1  60 
8  53 

4  34 
8  57 

4  34 
500 
3  57 

2  14 
845 

3  21 

5  35 

2  08 

1  T8 

4  82 

3  57 

3  57 

2  50 
2  50 

4  04 
2  71 

1  20 
4  40 
8  30 
4  16 
4  10 
4  28 

2  14 
4  46 

3  93 
8  57 

.  2  38 
3  21 
2  50 
2  85 
2  97 


1874. 


$1  eo 

3  80 

4  28 
1  78 
8  39 
4  70 
8  03 

3  56 

1  66 

4  76 
404 
3  45 
3  75 
3  91 

3  09 

4  28 
400 
568 

3  56 

2  14 
142 

31  00 

23  80 

142 

4  28 
1  42 
4  40 
440 
1  90 

3  33 
1  60 
8  57 

4  46 
3  57 
3  02 
6  00 
3  21 

1  90 
345 

3  27 

4  28 

2  38 

1  78 
4  82 

3  92 

3  57 

2  74 

2  50 

4  04 
4  04 

1  26 
4  40 

3  57 

4  16 

3  75 

4  28 

2  14 
4  58 

3  93 
3  57 

2  26 

3  21 
2  50 
2  85 
809 


1875. 


$1  90 
404 

3  93 
1  78 
8  75 

4  70 
3  03 

3  56 

1  54 

4  64 

3  98 
8  45 
345 

4  82 
8  00 
4  76 
400 
500 
344 

2  14 
1  42 

31  00 
23  80 
1  19 
4  28 
1  42 
4  40 
4  52 
1  90 
8  33 

1  60 

3  68 
458 

3  57 
386 

4  28 

2  85 

1  66 

3  27 

3  80 

5  00 

2  38 

1  78 

4  82 
440 

3  57 

2  97 

2  14 

4  04 

3  te 

1  36 
8  57 
8  57 

4  10 
8  75 
428 

2  14 
4  82 

3  03 
8  0? 

2  14 

3  21 
2  50 
2  85 
2  97 


ie7&     1877.     im 


12  08 
404 

3  93 
1  78 
444 

4  70 
303 

3  66 

1  54 

4  28 
3  78 

3  45 
339 

4  39 

2  97 
428 
4  00 
4  76 

3  32 

2  14 
1  42 

31  00 

23  80 

05 

4  28 
1  42 
4  40 
4  22 
1  96 

3  33 
1  60 

3  21 

4  28 
3  57 
8  63 
3  51 
238 
1  42 
3  21 
8  74 

3  80 
238 

1  78 

4  88 
4  40 
3  43 

2  07 

2  14 

3  69 
•3  49 

1  38 
297 
3  57 
3  92 

3  75 

4  28 

2  14 
4  46 

3  03 
2  73 

1  90 
298  i 
226  I 

2  85 
<2  85 


$1  90 
880 

3  70 
1  06 

4  11 
4  47 
3  08 
3  10 

1  48 

406 

3  78 
345 
327 

4  17 
297 
428 
400 
4  53 

2  85 

2  14 
1  42 

31  00 
23  80 
80 
4  28 
142 
405 
422 
1  96 

3  33 
1  60 
321 
428 
3  57 
328 
3  51 
238 

1  42 
8  21 
8  57 
8  80 

2  38 

1  78 
488 
440 
343 

2  97 

2  14 

3  14 
337 

1  38 
297 
3  57 
3  92 
3  75 

'  4  28 

2  14 
446 

3  93 
273 

1  66 

2  98 
22« 
285 
285 
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Officials. 


No.. 


gloved 
ii875. 


Aimiial 
salary. 


Chief  of  newspaper  deiMrtment 

Inspector  of  newspaper  department 

Comptroller  of  newspaper  department 

CasUer  of  newspaper  department 

Chief  of  station,  first  dass 

seoond  class 

third  class 

Chief  of  tel^^ph  station 

railroad  postal  station 

Cashier  postal  and  telezraph  station 

Secretary  postal  and  telegraph  station,  first  class 

seoond  class . 

Tielegraph  operators,  first  class 

second  dass 

third  class,  ladies .* 

Orerseer  newspaper  and  packet  depot 

Postal  and  telegraph  employes 

'  Letter-carriers,  large  dues,  first  cb&ss 

second  class 

Carriers  of  dispatches 

packages 

Csxriers  for  emptying  moil-boxes 


542 

606 

2,970 

48 

85 

60 

480 

4,222 

1,700 

1,188 

03 

96 

8,806 

760 

11,500 

120 

1,500 

680 


$1,286  20 
1,07100 
099  60 
928  20 
833  00 
464  10 
22134 
888  00 
888  00 
714  00 
678  80 
547  40 
392  70 

285  60 
214  20 
200  88 
240  00 

286  60 
128  42 
285  60 
183  26 
188  26 


B,^Salar%e8  of  postal  and  telegraph  officials  in  Gemumy. 


Officials. 


No.  ez 
ployei 
in]JB7J 


salary. 


Postmaster  in  Berlin 

Postmasters  at  other  large  cities 

Commissioners  of  postaTserrice,  first  class 

second  class 

Assistants  (extra  fees  allowed) g 

Architects  of  postal  buildings 

inspectors,  postal  and  telegraph  service 

Injector  at  Berlin,  postal  ana  tdegraph  service  (extra  fees) . 

Clerks  at  postal  treasury,  first  class 

second  dass 

Cashiers 

Aooonntants,  first  class 

seoond  class 

Clerks,  first  class 

second  class 

third  class 


40 
8 
77 
40 
18 
113 


70 
18 
300 
172 
87 
118 
8 


12,400  00 

1,904  00 

1,213  80 

1,078  38 

214  20 

1,07100 

749  70 

142  80 

928  20 

678  80 

785  40 

678  80 

535  50 

535  60 

285  60 

228  48 


B. — Salaries  at  post-office  general,  Berlin. 


OfflcialH. 


^f'^^-\  Annual 


Postmaster-general  (dwelling  free) . 

Director  poatal  department 

Director  telegraph  department 

(Commissioners  postal  telegraph  . . . 

Assistants 

Register  money-order  department . 

AssistantB 

£njnneer  telegraph  department — 

Auditors 

Chief  numey-order  department  — 

sapmy  department 

of  <nBoe  department 

Cashier  money-order  department . . 
Postal-building  architects 

ALTchltectiT  clerks 

Bookkeepers 

Private  secretaries 

Accountants,  first  class 

second  class 


$5, 735  80 

3,  570  00 

0,  570  00 

2, 070  60 

1, 356  60 

1,428  00 

573  58 

1, 285  20 

999  60 

990  00 

099  60 

990  60 

000  60 

535  60 

357  00 

740  70 

606  00 

678  80 

404  10 
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C—Salariea  and  wages  paid  by  the  8axm'€hn)enmmi  to  rattwatf  oJjMala  ami  «np2oyA. 

Saperinteiident,  passeDger  department $1,513  68 

Master-machinist 1,313  76 

First  assistant 714  00 

Second  assistant 499  80 

Chief  diTision  engineer 1,285  20 

First  assistant 979  08 

Second  assistant 643  60 

Third  assistant 47124 

Master-mechanic 1,056  72 

Assistant 257  04 

Manager,  freight  department 980  32 

Cnstodian;  heavy  freight 980  38 

light  freight  and  baggage 680  44 

Station  inspector 956  76 

Assistant 1 47124 

Telegraph  inspector,  district 746  13 

division 628  32 

Paymaster 737  56 

Cashier,  freight  department 730  42 

Ticket  agent,  first  class 723  28 

second  class « 609  04 

Custodian,  railroad  supplies 714  00 

Assistant 1... 599  76 

Overseer,  round-house 714  00 

depot  and  freight-yard 460  53 

Auditor,  repair-shop 714  00 

Freight-master 571  20 

First  assistant ^ 456  96 

Second  assistant 364  38 

Locomotive  engineer,  freight 535  50 

passenger 514  55 

Foreman,  repair-shop 528  36 

Assistant 456  96 

Foreman,  engine-house 416  76 

Track  inspector 519  79 

Track-master 440  53 

Assistant 337  00 

Chief  telegraph  operator —.  514  79 

Telegrapn  operator 379  13 

Assistant 364  85 

Weigher 505  51 

Begister^  machine-shop 499  80 

Clerks,  freight  and  passenger  departments .' 494  80 

superintendent's  office -.  456  96 

Baggage-master  on  train 474  80 

Assistants 366  28 

Messenger,  freight  department 462  67 

Conductor,  chief 444  10 

Second  class,  acting  brakeman 274  17 

Third  class,  acting  brakeman 257  04 

Brakeman  on  freight-train 291  31 

Draughtsman 357  00 

Foreman,  freight  unloaders 323  01 

Freight  unloaders 251  18 

Foreman,  baggage-carriers 322  01 

Baggage-carriers 252  75 

Porter,  passenger-depot 306  30 

ordinary 253  47 

Fireman,  locomotive 299  ^ 

at  depot 253  47 

night 242  76 

Advertiser ..—  287  26 

Switch-tender 274  17 

Coal-measurer 271  32 

Assistant 234  19 

Enffine-cleaner 248  47 

Bell-ringer ^g*?e^^V^«^gie    232  76 
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Watchman  at  railroad  oiooaing  in  city |231  81 

country 227  05 

AoBistant  in  country 188  49 

Kight-watcbman 231  33 

Section-handOy  fiist.claoe  •... 174  45 

oecond  class 159  65 

third  class 144  80 


D, — Statement  Bhatdng  the  price,  in  June,  1878,  of  graceruse,  produce,  ^c,  in  Chemnitz, 

Beef per  pound..  |0  18.5 

sirloin do....  23.8 

Bread do....  06 

rye do....  02.3 

Batter do....  16.1 

Cheese do 33.3 

Coffee,  Rio do 30 

Java do 38.3 

Dried  currants do 10.9 

Flour do....  05.7 

Hams do 32 

Lard do....  21.4 

Pork,  salt do....  17.8 

fresh do....  18.5 

Rice do 09.5 

Salt do....  02.3 

Sugar,  white do 14 

brown do 09.5 

Tea do....  75 

Canned  peaches,  from  the  United  States per  can..  35.7 

tomatoes,  from  the  United  States do 35.7 

Coal-oiJ,  from  the  United  States ^ per  gallon..  30 

Apples,  in  fall  or  early  winter per  bushel..  1  90 

Potatoes do....  45 

Coal per  ton..  3  15 


£  and  F.— Joxea  in  the  city  of  Ckemnitx. 


Mimicipiatex  for  1878. 

Hoyal  tax  for  1878. 

Class. 

M 

1. 

n 

1 

Class. 

1 

Single  rate. 

2 

• 

$7140 

95  20 

119  00 

238  00 

261  80 

285  60 

300  40 

357  00 

380  80 

404  60 

428  40 

476  00 

595  00 

714  00 

833  00 

052  00 

1,071  00 

1,190  00 

1,428  00 

1.05100 

2,189  00 

2,427  00 

8,04140 

1 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

1.5 

1.55 

1.6 

1.6 

1.65 

1.7 

L75 

1.85 

2.1 

2.35 

2.6 

2.85 

3.1 

3.35 

3.85 

4.75 

5 

5 

5 

$103 
138 
1  90 

4  31 

5  18 
586 

6  54 

7  76 
862 
032 

10  35 
12  02 
17  43 
23  46 
30  52 
38  30 
46  87 
56  60 
78  34 
131  13 
155  20 
172  35 
250  08 

la 

$05  20 

110  00 

154  70 

190  40 

226  10 

261  80 

207  50 

333  2(1 

380  80 

452  20 

523  60 

505  00 

666  40 

785  40 

004  40 

1,234  00 

1, 142  40 

1,285  20 

1, 400  40 

1,009  20 

3.332  00 

4,284  00 

5,236  00 

$0  02 
04 
06 
10 
14 
20 
26 
33 
41 
51 
64 
77 
92 
1  17 
145 

1  76 

2  07 

2  40 

3  00 
7  14 
0  52 

1100 

$0  07 

b  .». 

lb 

14 

^ 

2 

21 

h 

3 

36 

1  

4 

57 

2 

5 

86 

3 

6 

1  21 

5 

7..^ 

1  57 

Q 

8 

2  00 

7 

0 f 

10 

2  43 

3  07 

10     .... 

11 

386 

15 

12 

4  64 

20  

13 

14 

5  50 

25 

7  00 

3e 

15 

871 

35    ..... 

18 

10  67 

40 

17 

12  42 

90 

18 

14  92 

70    

20 

23  42 

75 

24 

42  84 

00     .... 

26 

W« 

90 

28 
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DRESDEN. 

JReporf,  by  Consul  Wilson,  on  (1)  rates  of  wages;  (2)  cost  of  living;  (3) 
j^esent  state  of  trade;  (4)  coin  and  paper  money  of  Germany;  (5)  hm- 
ness  habits  and  systems;  for  the  district  of  Dresden,  in  Sa^xany. 

I  have  the  honor,  in  reply  to  circular  dispatch  firoin  State  Depart- 
ment of  April  11  ultimo,  to  report  as  follows : 

My  seeming  delay  has  been  occasioned  by  my  inability  to  obtain  sooner 
Irom  the  Royal  Saxon  Government  answers  to  several  interrogatories 
I  was  unable  to  gather  elsewhere.  The  courtesies  of  the  Government  in 
all  its  departments  I  wish  to  acknowledge  in  this,  as  in  all  other  in- 
stances. Where  I  have  had  occasion  to  ask  information,  it  has  been 
accorded  with  dispatch  and  politeness,  evidencing  the  gocMl-will  enter- 
tained for  the  United  States. 

1.  Rates. OF  wages. 

The  rates  of  wages  usually  paid  to  the  laborer  of  every  class  will  be 
found  in  Table  A,  with  the  percentage  of  unemployed. 

This  consular  district,  from  various  causes,  can  scarcely  be  taken  a^ 
an  index  of  the  agricultural  districts  of  Sasony,  containing  the  capital, 
Dresden,  and  the  numberless  villages  clustering  around  for  miles  in 
every  direction.  The  lands  are  attached  to  the  old  castles  of  their  an- 
cient nobili^,  while  all  that  could  be  purchased  in  the  past  have  been 
beautifully  improved  and  built  upon  by  people  from  all  parte  of  Europe, 
to  be  near  the  fashion  and  art  of  this  elegant  capital. 

The  laborers  are  really  part  and  parcel  of  the  estate.  Wages  in  money 
are  often  merely  nominal,  and  no  index  to  such  wages  as  are  usual  and 
general  to  the  agricultural  districts  of  Saxony. 

On  the  lands  of  the  chateaus  and  country  seats  of  people  above  al- 
luded to  the  prices  of  labor  are  fancy,  according  to  their  proficiency  in 
elegant  gardening,  or  getting  such  parts  or  whole  of  proceeds  from  the 
garden  farming  after  furnishing  the  family  table. 

Where  land  is  let  on  shares,  laborers  of  the  renter  are  often  paid  by 
subshare  of  the  crop,  and  that  varying  with  fertility  of  soil  and  prox- 
imity to  market. 

Very  little  of  this  district  is  agricultural ;  its  great  interests  centerin^u' 
in  the  extensive  Government  forests,  coal  and  silver  mines.  I  might  in 
general  tenns  put  the  price  of  ordinary  agricultural  labor  at  $4  pt'i 
month  for  men  and  $2.50  for  women,  plain  lodging  and  simple  food  In 
eluded. 

r  subjoin  the  following  (^xtraet  from  report  of  the  ( Uiamber  of  Coi" 
meree  of  Dresden  to  tlic  city  council : 

In  ffcnoral,  wo  aro  able  to  state  that  wages  in  the  various  industrial  branclu-H  in  th« 
city  of  Dresden  continue  to  be  decidedly  adequate  to  the  cost  of  living,  as  the  iiM-fiit 
reduction  from  the  high  rates,  which  five  years  since  rose  from  20  to  CO  per  cent.  alH>vc 
those  previously  i>aid,  has  by  no  means  brought  them  to  their  former  level. 

2.  Cost  of  LrviNa. 

Tlie  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes  almost  invariably  goes  pari 
passu  with  their  wages.  They  seem  to  be  generally  improvident  and 
regardless  of  the  future,  and  spend  in  beer-drinking,  dancing,  and  idle- 
ness all  they  earn.  In  general  terms^  I  should  say  the  actual  cost  of 
living  was  quite  as  much  as  with  us  lor  similar  food,    Qp^^fl^pleiin 
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the  United  States)  of  all  classes,  live  far  better  than  the  people  here  in* 
&aony.  The  wages  being  so  much  less  than  with  us,  it  requires  the 
labor  of  each  one  that  is  to  be  provided  for,  because  the  wages  of  the 
head  of  a  family  cannot  support  a  wife  and  children  in  idleness.  So  it 
is  common  for  every  one  in  a  family,  so-  soon  as  they  are  old  enough, 
to  leam  some  little  art  or  trade  by  which  he  or  she  may  contribute  his 
or  her  part  to  the  family  support.  The  etages,  or  flats,  in.  which  they  live 
are  not  nnfirequently  very  unhealthy  and  uncomfortable,  sparsely  fur- 
nished and  very  plainly ;  and  in  cities,  generally  in  the  cellars  or  imme- 
diately next  to  the  roof  of  the  tall  houses  found  here.  Their  food  is 
mostly  of  potatoes  and  black  (rye)  bread,  a  coffee  made  of  chicory,  gruel 
or  broth,  very  little  meat,  and  veiy  seldom  too. 

You  Will  find  in  Table  B  the  cost  of  the  principal  articles  of  food,  and 
in  Table  C  a  comparison  of  the  present  rates  with  those  prevailing  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years. 

3.  The  present  state  of  trade. 

The  present  state  of  trade  is  deplorably  depressed;  universal  com- 
plaint is  heard  on  all  sides,,  and  I  would  say  the.depression  and  contrac- 
tion experienced  with  ns  since  1873  have  been  more  severely  felt  in 
Germany ;  and  their  rally  is  not  to  be  so  soon  as  with  us.  Emerging 
fipom  their  victorious  wars  with  such  eclatj  and  from  their  last  one  with 
France  with  millions  of  indemnity,  speculation  ran  riot  and  wild,  and 
the  collapse  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  as  to  cause  universal  losses 
in  all  trades  and  operations,  and  too  often  complete  ruin.  I  would  re- 
spectfuDy  refer  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  to  my  dispatch  No.  44, 
dated  October  12, 1877.» 

4.  Coin  and  paper  money  op  Germany. 

Table  D  is  a  statement  of  amount  and  character  of  coin  and  paper 
money,  as  well  as  their  circulation,  in  Crermany.  In  regard  to  the  rela- 
tion borne  to  each  other,  I  have  to  state  that  both  have  the  same  value, 
there  being  no  discount  on  paper. 

6.  Business  habits  and  systems  of  Saxony. 

The  business  habits  and  systems  of  Saxony  are  fixed,  and  I  might  add 
unchangeable ;  all  branches  of  trade  and  labor  tread  the  same  paths  as 
those  who  preceded  them. 

Banks  open  at  9  a.  m.  d^nd  stores  at  8  a.  m.,  the  former  closing  at  7  p. 
m.,  with  two  hours'  rest  from  1  until  3  o'clock. 

Stores  generally  remain  open  until  9  o'clock  p.  m.  j  the  latter  observe 
the  same  hours  of  work  on  the  Sabbath,  only  closing  during  the  hours 
of  morning  church  worship.  Sunday  is  always  remarkable  for  the  crowds 
of  people  moving  in  all  directions  in  pursuit  of  pleasure,  sucfi  as  beer 
drinking,  dancing,  concert  music,  excursions  by  boat  and  rail.  The  same 
love  of  pleasure  and  the  same  indifference  to  labor  seem  to  animate  all 
classes  of  society,  no  one  working  who  is  independent  of  labor,  and 
those  who  do  work  perform  just  as  little  as  possible  for  the  small  wages 
they,  obtain.  The  army  absorbs  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  Germany, 
and  is  o£Gicered  by  the  youth  of  the  nobility  and  wealth  of  the  land.  It  • 
is  the  only  stepping-stone  to  distinction  in  the  Government  or  to  posi- 

*  See  Commercial  Relations  for  1877,  page  291,  a  report  upon  the  results  of  the  Franco- 
Gennan  war  as  they  affected  the  commerce  and  industries  of  Germany,  1872  to  1|^.^ 
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tion  in  the  society  of  the  dite.  So  the  best  years  of  early  manhood, 
when  the  mind  is  in  its  plastic  state  and  receiving  its  impressions  for 
future  usefulness^  are  prostituted  to  arms,  to  the  detriment  of  trade  in 
all  its  branches,  and  the  higher  professions  are  deprived  of  that  talent 
and  position  £rom  which  their  ranks  should  be  recruited. 

The  future  of  Germany,  with  such  tastes,  habits,  and  customs,  is  an 
enigma,  when  we  contemplate  the  competition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  world,  heretofore  aflfording  a  market  for  their 
cheap  hand  labor,  now  confronting  them ;  a  successful  competition  in 
many  branches  ot  trade,  and  threatening  her  everywhere  with  their  m- 
telligence,  activity,  enterprise,  and  industry,  and  with  machinery  in  a 
thousand  forms  laboring  against  their  handwork  or  primitive  machinery. 
A  great  revolution  must  be  at  hand. 

The  order  and  discipline  of  the  Saxon  people  are  admirable;  always 
obedient,  never  malevolent,  respectful  to  sdl  constituted  authority,  order 
and  security  are  seldom  threatened  or  invaded. 

Love  of  country,  its  traditions,  and  for  the  reigning  houses  is  marked 
on  every  hand,  while  a  listless  disregard  of  religion  and  its  teachings  are 
equally  discemable.  They  are  an  interesting  people,  often  enigmatical, 
and  one  is  often  astonished  as  amused  with  their  customs  and  ecc^* 
tricities. 

Many  of  the  social  customs  of  the  highest  classes  would  apx)ea>r  very 
peculiar  and  ouM  to  our  people,  while  they  are  refined  and  highly  cul- 
tured and  educated. 

Accompanying  this  dispatch  you  will  please  find  such  documents  and 
reports  fiimished  me  by  the  Saxon  Government.  I  send  them  as  they 
may  be  of  use  to  the  Department. 

JOS.  T.  MASON. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Dresdmj  July  31, 1878. 


A. — Statement  showing  the  rates  of  wages  in  Dresden^  1878. 

PerweeL 

Bakers  (including  food  an<l  lodging,  many  unemployed^ |3  00tof37o 

Brewers  (including  food  and  lodging,  many  unemployed) 4  50to  500 

Butchers  (including  food  and  lodging,  10  per  cent,  unemployed) 3  75  to  4  57 

Blacksmiths  (33|  per  cent,  without  employment) 3  75  to  450 

Coppersmiths  (exclusive  of  food  and  lodging,  10  per  cent,  unemployed).  4  50  to  5  00 

Joiners  (25  per  cent,  without  employment) 3  75  to  4  00 

Locksmiths  (25  per  cent,  without  employment) 3  75  to  4  00 

Stonecutters  (good  employment) , 3  75  to  4  00 

Shoemakers  (33^ per  cent,  without  employment) 2  00to  2  00 

Stocking-makers  (almost  entirely  unemployed) 2  00to  300 

Tailors  (75  per  cent,  without  employment) 2  50  to  3  00 

Tinners  (many  unemployed) 3  75  to   4  00 

Tin-founderymen  (many  unemployed) 3  00  to  3  00 

Workers  in  paper  manufactories  (many  unemployed^ 2  00to  *2  00 

Workers  in  large  iron  industries  (many  unemployed) 250  to  300 

Perhonr. 

Carpenters  Twell  employed,  10-hour  shift) 06ito    ^ 

Masons  (well  employed;  10-hourshift) OO^to    06f 

Common  workmen  in  house-huilding  ( weU  employed,  10-hour  shift) ....      05i 

In  some  trades,  such  as  the  blacksmith's  and  shoemaker's,  the  present  time  of  tbe 
year  is  the  most  unfavorable. 
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B,Statemmt  showing  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  at  Dresden, 

Beef per  pound..  (0  19 

Bread do 07 

Butter , do 16t 

Cheese do 33^ 

Coffee do 36 

Flour do 06 

Hams do 33 

Lard do 21^ 

Pork do 18 

Rice do 10 

Salt do oa^ 

Sugar,  white do 16 

Sugar,  browu , do 10 

Tea do 75 

Coal-oil per  ffallon..  31 

Potatoes per  bushel-.  48 

Coal : per  ton..     3  90 


C. — Statement  showing  rates  of  wages  in  Dresden — 1873-1877. 


Bates  of  wages. 


1873. 


1874. 


187& 


187fi. 


1877. 


Bakers per  week..  $3  92 

Bookbinders do 3  80 

Batchers do 3  67 

Blaoksmiths do 4  52 

BntUm-makers do 8  80 

Brasiers do 4  28 

Carpenters do 8  04 

Cigar-makers do 8  21 

Gardeners do 3  66 

Gloremakers,  women do 1  78 

Hatters do 8  66 

Joiners do 3  56 

Locksmitlis do 3  75 

Lacemakers,  women do 1  66 

Heohanics do 4  40 

Kosical-instroment makers ...do 8  33 

Painters do 4  34 

Pkotographers • do 3  57 

Shoemakers do 2  08 

Stone-masons do.....^    4  04 

Tailors do 4  40 

Tinners do 4  16 


$3  92 
8  92 

3  68 

4  76 

3  80 

4  28 
3  64 
3  21 
880 
1  78 
3  66 
366 
3  75 
142 
440 
3  33 
446 

3  67 
238 

4  04 
4  57 
4  10 


$3  92 
440 

3  68 

4  28 
3  33 
428 

3  64 

2  61 
404 
178 
8  66 
344 
845 

1  19 

4  40 
333 
4  68 

3  67 

2  36 
404 

3  67 

4  10 


$3  92 
440 

3  68 

4  28 
8  83 
428 
8  64 
261 
404 
178 
366 
3  32 

3  89 
95 

4  40 

3  83 

4  28 
3  57 
288 
868 
2  97 
8  92 


$3  92 
428 
868 
405 
8  10 
428 
8  14 
261 
880 
166 
8  10 

2  85 
827 

80 
4  06 
8  88 
428 
8  67 
238 

3  14 
297 
892 


Table  D. 

Up  to  the  18th  of  May,  1878,  hare  been  coined  in  all  the  mints  of  Germany — 

Marks. 

Marks  in  20-mark  pieces 1,200,190,220 

Marks  in  10-mark  pieces 365,296,020 

Marks  in  5-mark  pieces 27,969,845 

Marks  in  gold  coin 1,593,456,086 

Marks  in  silver  5-mark  pieces 71,652,415 

Marks  in  silyer  2-mark  pieces 97,810,530 

Marks  in  silver  1-mark  pieces 148,847,743 

Marks  in  silver  f-mark  pieces 71,486,388 

Marks  in  silver  |-mark  pieces 35,717,718 

Marks  In  silver  coin : 425,514,794* 

Marks  in  gold  and  silver  coin 2,018,970,870 
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In  addition  to  this  sum  there  has  been  coined  aboat  800,000,000  marks 
in  thaler  or  3-mark  pieces ;  making  the  entire  gold  and  silver  coins  in 
circulation  in  Germany,  in  round  numbers,  2,819,000,000  marks. 

Some  millions  must  be  deducted  from  this  sum,  as  a  large  amount  of 
coin  has  left  the  country,  especially  in  1875. 

The  paper  issue  is  as  follows : 

NATIONAL  BANK. 

Marks. 

Issue  of  the  National  Bank 584,873,000 

iBSue  of  the  private  banks 760,020,000 

Total 1,364,893,000 


PiidoBOxes  in  CohbiiI  Mamii'b  report— TranalotiQiu.] 
Mr,  Steglich  to  Mr.  Mason, 

CHAifBER  OF  Commerce  and  Manufactubes, 

Brudeny  June  28, 1878. 
Jos.  T.  Mason,  Esq., 

United  States  Consul  at  Dresden  : 

Beferring  to  the  four  points  of  inquiry  made  by  your  Govenmient,  and  tiansmitted 
to  me  with  your  communication  of  the  28th  instant,  I  have  the  honor  to  infonn  yoa 
that  it  would  be  totally  impossible  for  me  to  give  even  an  approximately  exhaustive 
reply  to  these  inquiries  within  the  limits  of  a  letter. 

Moreover,  I  have  not  aU  the  necessary  data  iust  now  at  my  command  to  enable  mc 
to  perform  such  a  task.  Abundant  material,  though  much  scattered,  wiU  be  fonnd  in 
the  late  annual  reports  of  the  five  Saxon  chambers  of  commerce  and  manufaeturee,  as 
also  to  some  extent  in  the  periodical  publications  of  the  board  of  agriculture  of  Ihe 
Kingdom  of  Saxony,  which  documents  will,  in  all  probability,  be  cheerfnUy  Amuahed 
to  you  by  the  corporations  referred  to. 

£i  inclosure  A I  note  the  figures  which  come  into  question  of  the  latest  printed  re- 
port of  our  board,  which  was  sent  to  you  in  November  of  last  year.  Some  further  in- 
formation with  regard  to  points  1  ana  4,  section  I,  you  wiU  be  able  to  obtain  from  the 
reports  of  our  boam  of  the  13th  and  28th  of  September  of  last  year,  a  copy  of  which  is 
inclosed.  No  imi)ortant  changes  have  taken  place  since  then  in  the  labor  market 
(except  the  more  steady  employment  of  mechamcs  employed  in  building  during  iho 
summer).  • 

Information' on  point  2  is  just  now  not  at  my  command. 

On  point  4, 1  submit  the  following  data  for  your  use,  which  are  taken  from  official 
sources: 

Up  to  May  18, 1878,  the  governmental  coinage  at  all  German  mints  was  as  followa: 

Marks. 

Marks  in  double-crowns  (20-mark  pieces) 1,200,190,220 

Marks  in  crowns  (10-mark  pieces) 365,296,020 

Marks  in  half-crowns  (5-mark  pieces  in  gold) 27, 969, 845 

Making  a  total  of  marks  in  gold  coin 1,593,456,085 

Marks  in  5-mark  pieces  of  silver 71,652,415 

Marks  in  2-mark  pieces 97,810,530 

Marks  in  1-mark  pieces 148,847,743 

Marks  in  50-penny  pieces 71,486,388 

Marks  in  20-penny  pieces 35,717,718 

Marks  in  silver  coin 425,514,794 

Total  of  gold  and  silver  coin 2,018,970,879 

The  value  of  the  German  thaler  pieces  still  in  circulation  is  estimated  by  compeknt 
judges  at  eight  hundred  millions  ot  marks  in  round  numbers.  The  total  valae  of  Ger- 
man gold  and  silver  coin  is  thus  about  2,819,000,000  marks. 

In  making  further  computations,  however,  it  would  be  necessary  to  subtract  a  Dam- 
ber  of  millions  from  this  sum  total,  it  being  well  known  that,  particularly  in  1875»  ft 
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eoDfliderable  drain  was  made  upon  the  coin  of  Germany  for  tranamission  to  foreign 
eonntries. 

The  entire  amount  of  paper  money  issued  by  the  Government  in  pursuance  of  the 
law  of  April  30,  1874,  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  marks,  issued  in  sums 
of  5,  20,  and  50  marks.  All  the  paper  money  of  the  various  German  States  has  been 
withdrawn. 

To  the  foregoing  must  be  added  the  notes  of  the  German  banks  according  to  the 
official  statements  of  the  middle  of  May ;  the  notes  then  in  circulation  amounted  to 
584,873,000  marks  of  the  Government  bank,  780,020,000  marks  of  the  other  German 
bill  banks;  making  a  total  of  1,364,893,000  marks  in  bank-notes. 

Other  data  relative  to  the  banking  and  coinage  question  could  be  furnished  bv  Pro- 
fessor Soetbeer,  who  is  a  recojg^ized  authority  m  such  matters,  or  they  mifl;ht  ue  ob- 
tained from  his  writings  on  this  subject,  which  have  been  published  both  in  book  form 
and  in  the  financial  newspapers. 

I  take  pleasure  in  furnishing  the  foregoing  information  for  your  consular  report,  and 
sign  myself, 

With  the  highest  consideration,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  STEGLICH, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Manufacturee, 


fliiclosaTe  2.1 

Meatre,  BUlke  f  Steglich  to  ih^city  council  ofDreeden. 

To  ike  City  Caundl  of  Dresden : 

As  a  supplement  to  our  communications  of  the  13th  instant,  relative  to  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes  in  the  city  of  Dresden,  we  now  lay  before  the  honorable  city 
council  a  statement  lately  received  by  us  from  well-informed  sources  concerning  the 
amount  of  wages  now  paid  in  various  mechanical  trades,  remarking,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  accompanying  statements  concerning  mechanics  out  of  employment  have  been 
prepared  by  us  talunff  into  consideration- the  large  numbers  now  occupying  the  trades 
lodgine-houses  and*the  numbers  of  those  applying  to  master-workmen  for  assistance 
or  employment. 
We  refar^  moreover,  to  our  previous  report,  and  have  the  honor  to  be — 

The  Board  of  Trade  and  Manufacture. 

ERNST  KULKE, 

EDM.  STEGLICH,  Secretary. 


[Inclosore  3.J  • 

MeesTB,  SUlke  f  Steglich  to  the  city  council  of  Dresden, 

To  the  aty  CouncU,  present  : 

In  reply  to  ypur  inquiry  of  the  20th  ultimo,  relative  to  the  present  condition  of 
mannfEMStures  and  industry,  with  special  reference  to  the  situation  of  mechanics,  we 
beg  leave  to  say  that  special  data  of  the  kind  required  for  the  current  month  are  not 
at  our  command. 

In  general,  however,  we  are  able  to  say  that  the  prices  paid  for  labor  in  the  city  of 
Dresden  are  very  liberal  when  the  price  of  provisions  is  considered,  inasmuch  as  the 
rates  of  wages,  which  were  increased  from  20  to  60  per  cent,  about  five  years  ago,  have 
been  reduced  only  in  a  few  branches,  and  in  those  oy  no  means  to  their  former  level. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  a  greater  amount  of  work  is  now  required  of  the  mechanic, 
as  also  an  improved  quality  of  work,  while  no  increase  of  wages,  as  was  the  case  a 
few  years  since,  is  allowed  him.  It  is  known,  for  instance,  to  the  chamber  that  the 
wages  paid  in  the  sewing-machine  factories  of  this  city  have  been  reduced  during  the 
past  year  or  two  about  %  per  cent.,  while  no  appreciable  diminution  of  the  average 
wages  of  other  workmen  has  taken  place.  The  amount  of  their  pay  is  no  w  almost  equal 
to  what  it  was  in  1873,  namely,  24  marks  ^er  week,  on  an  average  (the  number  of 
operatives  in  one  factory  in  this  city  now  being  250),  in  which  connection  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  amons  these  operatives  there  are  many  young  persons  who  are  em- 
ployed on  automatic  machines,  and  who  earn  only  from  six  to  eight  marks  per  week ; 
crom  which  it  appears  that  the  average  earnings  of  skilled  and  capable  workmen  in 
iron  and  wood  in  the  sewing-machine  branch  are  still  higher  than  the  above-mentioned 
average  earnings  of  other  workmen.  Digitized  by  ^^OOy  IC 
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It  is  to  be  remarked,  in  general,  that  competent  mechanics  are  in  demand  for  i 
all  kinds  of  work,  that  they  are  well  paid,  and  that  there  is  no  lack  of  work  in  Dres- 
den even  for  ordinary  laborers,  so  far  as  we  are  aware. 

It  is  also  known  to  the  chamber  that  the  wages  of  ordinary  operatives  in  factories, 
&,c.f  which  were  increased  out  of  proportion,  have  here  and  there  asain  been  reduced 
of  late  years  from  10  to  25  per  cent.,  the  temporary  scarcity  of  hands  having  come  to 
an  end,  and  a  normal  state  of  things  again  prevailing  in  the  labor  market.  The 
building  department  of  the  honorable  cooncil  has  doubtless  observed  the  same  phenom- 
ena, so  far  as  the  wa^es  paid  in  the  various  branches  of  building  are  concerned. 

We  would  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  the  difficulties  that  have  now  prevailed  for 
several  years  in  industrial  affairs  have  thus  far  affected  the  working  classes  in  a  very 
slight  degree,  while  they  have  very  sensibly  affected  the  so-called  well-to-do  classefl, 
the  owners  or  manufacturing  establishments  and  those  engaged  in  manufactures  on 
their  own  account. 

The  Chamber  of  Commebce  and  MANXTFAcnTBBS, 
ERNST  JltlLKE. 
EDM.  STEGLICH. 

Dresden,  Septeinber  13, 1877. 


[Inclosnre  4.] 
Mr.  Lehman  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Manuf4ioture§, 

7j0  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Manufaduree,  Dresden : 

The  rates  of  wages  paid  to  mechanics  employed  in  the  following  trades  in  the  city 
of  Dresden  are  as  follows:  Bakers,  from  12  to  15  marks  per  week,  with  board,  Slc; 
many  unemployed.  Brewers,  from  18  to  20  marks  per  week,  with  board,  &c. ;  roanv 
unemployed.  Butchers,  from  15  to  18  marks  i)er  week;  ten  per  cent,  unemployed. 
Coppersmiths,  from  18  to  20  marks,  without  board,  &c. ,-  ten  i>er  cent,  unemployed. 
Masons,  from  25  to  27  pfenniee  per  hour;  abundant  employment  (ten  hours  per  day). 
Carpenters,  from  25  to  26  pfennige  per  hour ;  abundant  employment  (ten  hours  per 
day).  Stonecutters,  from  15  to  20  marks  per  week,  mostly  by  contract;  abundant 
employment.  Tailors,  from  10  to  12  marks  per  week;  three-fourths  of  the  entire 
number  unemployed.  Shoemakers,  from  8  to  10  marks  per  week;  one-third  unem- 
ployed. Locksmiths,  from  15  to  18  marks  per  week ;  one-fourth  unemployed.  Black- 
smiths, frt>m  15  to  18  marks  per  week ;  one-third  unemployed.  Cabinet-makers,  from 
15  to  18  marks  per  week ;  one-fourth  unemployed.  Tuniers,  from  15  to  16  marks  per 
week ;  many  unemployed.  Stocking-knitters,  from  8  to  12  marks  per  week ;  scarcely 
anything  doing.  Fewterers,  from  12  to  15  marks  per  week.  Laborers  employed  in 
building,  22  pfenuige  per  hour ;  employment  tolerably  abundant.  Operatives  in  paper 
factories,  from  8  to  10  marks  per  week.  Iron-founders,  from  10  to  12  marks  x>er  week; 
very  little  employment. 

In  some  trades,  such  as  tailoring  and  shoemaking,  this  is  the  dullest  time  of  the 
year,  and  will  be  offset  by  the  busy  season.  The  average  weekly  earnings  of  tailors 
the  whole  year  round  are  from  14  to  15  marks  per  week ;  those  of  shoemakers  from  12 
to  15  marks. 

OTTO  LEHMANN. 

Dresden,  September  14,  1877. 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN. 

Bq^ort^  by  Consul- General  Lee^  on  the  rates  of  wages;  labor  customs ;  food- 
prices;  business  systems;  currency ,  bankingy  and  coinage  {of  Oermany), 
and  the  present  condition  of  trade;  for  the  consulate-general  of  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, 

In  pursuance  of  Department  Circular  Letter,  dated  April  11, 1878,  de- 
siring information  with  reference  to  various  topics  therein  stated,  I  beg 
to  report  as  follows: 

In  my  annual  report,  forwarded  to  the  Department  during  the  month 
of  November  last,  the  subjects  of  labor,  wages^^n^  l^>b<g|^}JTinK  ex- 
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penses  were  discussed  at  considerable  length,  and  a  careful  compilation 
was  given  of  the  rates  of  wages  then  prevailing  in  Western  and  Southern 
Germany.*  The  statements  made  then  are  applicable,  without  material 
variation,  to  the  present  time.  The  labor  market  has  not  improve<l  dur- 
ing the  last  six  months.  *  In  this  city,  where  a  great  accumulation  of 
capital  creates  a  continual  temptation  to  building  and  other  improve- 
ments, employment  is  more  abundant,  perhaps,  and  labor  more  remunera- 
tive tnan  in  most  German  cities ;  but  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
empire,  wages  are  extremely  low  as  compared  with  those  which  prevail 
in  the  IJnited  States.  The  rates  paid  per  week  here  and  in  this  vicinity, 
at  the  present  time,  are  about  as  follows : 

RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  FRANKFORT. 

Per  week. 

Bakers,  board  and  lodging |1  40  tofl  90 

Beltinakers,  without  board 4  70  to  7  00 

Building-joiners,  without  board 4  70  to  5  70 

Lockgmitnsy  withont  board 4  95 

Blacksmiths,  with  board 1  40  to  1  90 

Bookbinders,  without  board 3  50  to  4  70 

Brewers,  without  board 4  25  to  4  70 

Carpenters,  withont  board '.. 3  80  to  4  25 

Coopers,  withont  board 4  25  to  5  65 

Cutlers,  withont  board - 4  70 

Day-laborers,  withont  board 2  80  to  3  50 

D^ers,  without  board 3  50  to  4  25 

Field-laborers,  men,  board  and  lodging 1  20 

Field-laborers,  women,  board  and  lodging 95 

Glaziers,  without  board 4  70  to  5  65 

Gardeners,  without  board ,^ 3  50  to  4  70 

Hatmakers,  without  board 8  50 

Jewelers,  with  board 2  35 

Lithographers,  without  board 8  25  to  9  40 

Masons,  without  board 3  76  to  4  25 

Machinists,  without  board 7  00  to  8  50 

Printers,  without  board 4  70  to  7  00 

Roofmakers,  without  board 4  70  to  5  64 

Shoemakers,  without  board 3  50  to  4  70 

TinDers,  without  board 3  80  to  5  90 

Tailors,  with  board 1  00 

Tailors,  without  board 3  50  to  4  20 

Tin-fonnders,  without  board 3  50  to  4  25 

Type-setters,  without  board 4  70  to  5  90 

Type-founders,  without  board 4  70  to  7  00 

Watchmakers,  without  board 4  70  to  5  90 

Whitewashers,  without  board 4  23 

Wagoners,  brewer,  without  board  4  25  to  4  70 

Wagoners,  ordinary,  with  board 1  40  to  1  90 

Wagoners,  ordinary,  without  board 3  80  to  4  25 

LABOR  CUSTOMS. 

The  custom  is  for  all  laborers  to  work  ten  hoars  per  day ;  that  is,  from 
6  o'clock  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  with  two  hours  of  intermission,  and  to  receive 
from  6  to  6  cents  per  hour  for  extra  time. 

To  most  classes  of  laborers  it  is  the  practice  to  bestow  small  gratu- 
ities, known  as  drink-money,  and  these  gratuities  are  so  customary 
and  so  universal,  that  they  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  regular 


A  large  amount  of  the  outdoor  as  well  as  indoor  work  is  performed 

*  The  statements  above  referred  to  have  been  incorporated  into  this  report  at  the 
Department  of  State,  and  will  be  found  in  their  proper  places  herewith. 

Digitized  byV^OO^  IC 
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by  women,  who  receive  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  less  than  men  are  paid 
for  like  service. 

The  condition  of  the  laborer  is  not  enviable,  his  opportunities  are  few, 
luxuries  are  almost  unknown  to  him,  and  he  is  obliged  to  use  frugally 
even  the  necessaries  of  life  in  order  to  live  upon  what  he  can  earn.  The 
German  laborer  expects  to  eat  not  less  than  four  times  a  day,  but  his 
food  is  usually  of  the  plainest  description.  Butter  and  meat  are  lux- 
uries to  a  large  proportion  of  the  working  people;  their  clothing  is 
coarse  and  cheap,  and  except  upon  the  holidays,  which  are  numerous, 
they  have  little  relaxation  from  the  perpetual  struggle  for  daily  bread. 
Few  American  working  people  but  would  consider  such  a  life  bitterly 
hard  and  joyless. 

Yet  the  German  laborer  can  and  does  save  from  his  earnings;  he  will 
not  be  idle  if  he  can  help  it,  and  will  work  for  a  few  pfennige  per  day 
rather  than  do  nothing.  Strikes  seldom  or  never  occur,  and  nothing  is 
lost,  therefore,  in  costly  and  useless  contentions  with  employers. 

Written  contracts  with  laborers  are  rarely  if  ever  made.  Engage- 
ments for  service  are  almost  invariably  entered  into  with  the  simple 
verbal  understanding,  based  upon  the  custom  of  the  country,  that  either 
employer  or  employed  may  terminate  the  arrangement  at  fourteen  days' 
notice.  Instances  have  come  to  my  knowledge  in  which  individual 
workmen  have  been  employed  in  this  way  for  forty  years  successively 
in  the  same  establishment. 

For  a  full  statement  as  to  the  terms  of  service  of  railway  employes 
and  the  bounties  and  wages  paid  them,  I  beg  to  refer  the  Department 
to  my  annual  report  for  the  year  1877.*  I  would  also  respectfully  refer 
to  the  same  report  for  a  statement  as  to  the  influence  of  the  co-operative 

^  Wages  of  railway  employes  in  Germany.— The  foUowiiig  is  the  extract  con- 
cerning the  wages  of  railway  empoly^s  referred  to  aboTe,  as  published  in  Commercial 
Relations  for  Itn^T,  page  284 :  '*  Report  upon  the  railroads,  telegraphs,  &.C.,  of  Gemuiny 
forl876  and  1877 :"  ^       *  ,        b    P    »         » 

"All  railways  of  Germany  are  subject  to  the  police  supervision  of  the  empire,  which 
is  applied  more  especially  to  the  general  security  of  traffic.  The  tariffs  for  passengers 
and  freights  are  determined  by  a  board  of  commissioners  of  such  railway  companies 
as  agree  to  be  guided  by  its  decisions,  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  imperial  ana  loeal 
governments.  AU  questions  between  the  raUways  and  the  Government  are  referred  to 
a  central  bureau  for  the  empire,  but  no  general  railway  law  has  yet  been  enacted. 
The  different  lines  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  local  sovereignties  within  whose 
territory  they  lie  in  all  matters  with  which  the  empire  is  not  concerned.  A  new  road 
cannot  be  built  without  the  consent  of  the  state  through  which  it  extends. 

"The  wages  paid  to  railway  employes  are  as  follows: 

"  TVages  of  railroad  emptoy^.— Locomotive  engineers,  $222  ^  $343  per  year ;  2  cents 
mileage  per  kilometer ;  35  per  cent,  premium  on  coal  saving,  averaging  $130  per  year; 
15  per  cent,  premium  on  oil  saving,  averaging  $3.50  per  year ;  allowance  for  work  done 
in  shops,  averaging  $14  per  year,  and  lodging  allowance  of  27  cents  per  night  when 
detained  from  home. 

"Conductors,  $1C0  '2)  $180  salary  per  year:  1  cent  mileage  per  ten  kilometers,  and  27 
cents  per  night  for  lodging  when  detained  m)m  home. 

"Brakemen,  $140  (S)  $16)5  salai?*^  per  year;  1.5  cents  mileage  per  ten  kilometers,  and 
27  cents  per  night  for  lodging  when  detained  from  home. 

"  Roail-keepers  or  watchmen,  $130  ^  $150  salary  per  year ;  1.5  cents  mileage  per  tea 
kilometers,  and  27  cents  per  night  for  lodging  when  detained  from  home. 

"  Switchmen,  $130  <a>  $180  salary  per  year,  and  3.5  cents  per  hour  for  night  service. 

"  Common  laborers,  48  ^  82  cents  per  day. 

"The  mileages  paid  are  the  actual  distance  traveled  while  on  duty.  The  ])er- 
centages  on  coal  and  oil  which  are  paid  to  engineers  are  bounties  for  the  amount  of 
those  materials  saved  by  their  economical  management.  For  example^  a  certain 
weight  of  coal  is  allowed  to  an  engineer  for  running  his  en^ne  a  certain  distance 
within  a  given  time,  and  if  he  saves  on  this  allowance,  a  ptemium  is  paid  him  on  the 
amount  saved. 

"No  labor-unions  exist  among  the  employ^  of  German  railways,  and  no  strike  of  any 
importance  has  ever  taken  place  on  any  German  road."  Digitized  by  V^OOy  iC 
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system  upon  labor  in  Germany,  and  especially  an  to  the  influence  and 
operations  of  co-operative  savings  societies.* 

The  best  testimony  concurrently  leads  to  the  opinion  that  the  general 
cost  of  living  for  all  classes  has  much  increased  during  the  past  five 
years,  and  that  the  rates  of  wages  have  at  the  same  time  declined.    For  . 
farther  discussion  of  this  subject,  also,  I  beg  to  refer  the  Department  to 
my  annual  report. 

In  that  report,  and  in  my  subsequent  dispatch  ISo.  56j  dated  the  26th 
of  November  last,  the  condition  of  trade  then  prevailing  in  Germany 
was  treated  as  fuUy  as  space  would  permit.  The  general  depression  at 
that  time  complained  of  in  all  branches  of  business  has  continued  until 
now.  Indeed,  the  added  uncertainties  of  European  politics  have  rather 
increased  this  depression,  and  until  the  existing  complications  shall  be 
finally  and  conclusively  solved,  capital  will  be  timid,  production  languid, 
and  business  conservative. 

[The  extracts  Irom  the  report  referred  to  by  the  consul-general  are 
herewith  republished. — Commercial  BelaUons^  1877,  pp.  309-312.] 

FOOD-PRICES. 

The  prices  of  food  have  somewhat  adyanced  daring  the  past  year,  thoash  not  nni- 
Tersally.  The  following  are  sample  expressions  on  this  subject  from  well-informed 
persons  in  many  different  localities:  1.  Cost  of  living  one-third  greater  than  a  few 
years  ago.  2.  Cost  of  liYing  never  so  high  as  now.  3.  Cost  of  living  greater  than  last 
year.  4.  Food  costs  more  than  last  year ;  meat  two  and  a  half  cents  a  pound  more, 
and  80  of  butter.  5.  Cost  of  living  a  little  cheaper.  6.  Costof  living  growing  greater 
and  greater.  7.  Cost  of  living  unchanged.  8.  Meat  costs  more  than  last  year ;  bread 
is  cheaper;  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  10  'S)  SO  per  cent,  cheaper.  9.  Cost  of  Uv- 
ingsame  as  last  year.    10.  Living  25  per  cent,  cheaper  than  last  year. 

These  expressions  as  to  the  cost  of  subsistence  have  special  reference  to  the  labor- 
ing and  middle  classes,  but  are  equally  applicable  to  all. 

The  country  generally,  while  reasonably  fertile,  is  not  profuse  in  its  agricultural 
resources,  and  its  dense  i)opulation  will  doubtless,  in  spite  of  the  bountiral  crops  of 
this  ye>ar,  be  obliged  to  draw  largely  upon  external  resources  for  food  essentials.  Meat 
and  wheat  bread  are  considered  luxuries  by  the  ordinary  laborers,  and  butter  is  but 
little  used  by  them.  Indeed,  the  great  majority  of  working  people,  in  the  present 
prices  of  provisions,  are  limited  to  the  plainest  food.  Rents  have  somewhat  declined, 
owiug  to  the  amount  of  unemployed  capital  that  has  been  invested  in  buildings  ana 
the  protracted  stringency  of  the  times,  but  the  general  cost  of  living  has  greatly 
advanced  of  late  years,  and  the  tendency  is  still  decidedly  in  that  direction. 

LABOR  AND  WAGES. 

TIkh'  lias  Ix'cn  a  palpable  decline  in  wages  during  the  year.  The  following  ex- 
l'r«s>i(ms  fif  largo  employers,  in  as  many  different  localities  an<l  districts,  are  taken 
Irniii  ail  cxtenHive  e<)rr<»8poudeiu'c,  and  an?  siguificaut  of  tbi;  ('(niditiou  of  the  labor 
inarl;it:  1.  Wages  unchanged;  fewer  workmen  employed.  2.  Wages  same  as  last 
y«ar.  X  Wages  relatively  higher  than  in  preceding  years.  4.  Wages  about  the  same 
ns  last  year;  50  per  cent,  more  itllo  workmen.  5.  Wages  same  as  last  year.  0. 
Wages  unchanged,  but  workmen  employed  only  four  «lays  of  the  week.  7.  Must  cm- 
ploy  fd'wer  workmen  if  depression  continues.  8.  Waj^es  generally  lower  than  last 
year;  fjictorics  have  dismissed  10  per  cent,  of  their  employes,  and  have  economized  by 
taking  iKHU'cr  workmen.  I).  Wages  and  number  of  erapi6y»?s  same  as  last  year.  10. 
General  wages  greatly  reduced  during  last  four  years;  few-  unemployed.  11.  Wages 
generally  reduced;  few  unemployed;  manufacturers  continually  discharging  oper- 
atives. 12.  Wages  about  15  per  cent,  lower  than  in  1875 ;  30  per  cent,  fewer  work- 
men employed  than  during  that  year.  13.  Wages  and  number  employed  same  as  last 
year ;  working  hours  reduced  one-third. 

These  observations  cover  nearly  every  variety  of  occupation,  skilled  and  unskilled. 
Increase  of  wages  has  been  exceptional,  and  is  reported  only  by  manufacturers  of 

*  Co-operative  societiea  in  Germany, — ^That  these  labor  reports  may  be  as  full  and  com- 
prehensive as  possible,  the  above  report  on  the  co-operative  societies  of  Germany 
(Conunercial  Relations,  1877)  is  herewith  republished,  and  will  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  this  volume.  Digitized  by  ^^OOy  IC 
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specialties  which  require  rare  qualifications.  The  decided  tendency  lias  been  toward 
lower  pay  and  reduced  employment.  A  table  of  the  current  rates  of  wages  paid  in 
the  various  districts  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Germany  is  appended  hereto. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  that,  while  a  large  proportion  of  laborerabas 
been  discharged  from  the  factories,  there  are  yet  few  or  no  idlers.    The  explanation 

S'ven  is,  that  the  discharged  workmen  have  sought  and  found  other  emptoymenta. 
is  not  the  dis]x>sition  of  the  German  laborer  to  refuse  to  work  at  all  because  he  can- 
not command  wages  to  suit  him.  No  matter  how  dull  the  labor  market,  he  will  hare 
occupation,  though  it  may  bring  him  only  a  few  pfennige  per  day.  This  commend- 
able trait  is  encouraged  by  the  severity  of  the  police  regulations  against  all  manner 
of  vagrancy.  These  regulations  make  voluntary  idleness  not  only  unprofitable  but 
inconvenient,  and  at  the  same  time  afibrd  a  certain  protection  to  the  laborer  who  is 
williug  and  anxious  to  be  employed. 

The  discharged  laborer  has  also  been  helped  by  the  hea>'y  drafts  made  upon  the 
male  population  for  military  services.  The  avenues'  of  employment  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  glutted  have  thus  been  kept  open,  and  the  prices  of  labor  have 
been  preser\'ed  from  wholesale  decline.  The  places  of  men  absent  in  military  service 
have  been  supplied  to  a  great  extent  bj'  women,  a  fact  which  has  added  perhaps  both 
to  the  variety  and  the  recomi>ense  of  female  occupations. 

In  their  general  efiect,  however,  these  demands  of  the  army  are  not  beneficial  to 
labor  interests.  Their  tendency  is  to  break  up  fixity  of  occupation  and  destroy  steadi- 
ness in  the  aims  of  life.  Time  given  to  the  army  is  lost  to  business  and  produetioiL 
and,  what  is  more  important,  is  also  lost  to  the  business  and  industrial  training  which 
is  so  essential  to  success  in  civil  occupations. 

For  these  and  other  i^easous  the  prices  paid  for  labor  in  Germany  are  not  an  exact 
indication  of  it«  relative  value.  Waces  are  proportionately  not  quite  so  low  a«  thfv 
may  seem.  Whore  less  is  paid  than  elsewhere,  it  often  happens  that  more  persons  ar? 
employed,  or  persons  who  are  less  skillful.  Machinery,  which  facilitates  production 
and  reduces  the  number  of  workmen  required  for  a  particular  purpose,  is  rejjanled 
with  much  jealousy  by  the  unskilled  classes.  When  machinery  tsdces  the  plat*  of 
hand-labor,  the  equilibrium  is  often  restored  by  the  liberal  requirement  of  hand- 
laborers  to  operate  the  machine. 

The  wages  paid  vary  greatly  in  different  districts  and  occupations,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  ax)pended  table  of  current  rates,  carefully  compiled  from  many  ^^difierent 
sources. 

Statement  of  wages  paid  to  laborers  and  artisans  in  Eastern  and  Southern  Oermanif  dumf 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1877. 

[From  Commercial  Relations  for  1877,  p.  313.] 


Place. 


Kind  of  labor. 


Time. 


Barr 

Siaenach 

Sohwabach 

Rudolstadt  (Thuringen) 

Hayence 

Offenbach 

Lilrth 

Ciilmbaoh 

Baytouth 

HBchst 


Tanners 

Color  fabricanta . 
Fiold-hands  . 


do 


Ficld-liands  (women) !..  do 

Masons    ..do 

CariH'nters . .  do 

Bronze  powder  and  metal  fabricanta Week . . . 

Sanu»  (women) do 

Field-hands Day 

Porcelain  fabricanta,  beat Week... 

Paintersof  porcelain do 

Field-hands do 

Masons  and  carpenters Day  .... 

Common  laborers do 

Field-hands  (without  board) do 

Field-hands  (with  board) do.... 

Mechanics Week... 

Leather  fabricanta Day 

Glassgrindera Week... 

Same  (women) do 

Fieldhands Day  .... 

Workmen  in  brewery Month.. 

Coopers  and  brewers do 

Field-hands Day 

Mechanics ao 

Ilousemaids  Year  ... 

Porters  (without  board) Week.... 

Salesmen Year....! 

Factory  operatives Week...; 

Same  (women) ...do  ...  ; 

Aniline-color  fabricanta I  Day 
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Amomit  in  United 
SUtes  gold. 


141 
2 
1 


5fl  to 

42  to 

35  to 

21  to 

fiO  to 

50  to 


35    to 
23    to 


2  82    to 


50   to 
23|to 

3  52    to 
82    to 

4  23    to 
1  88    t« 


35  to 

47  to 

40  to 

85  to 

00  to 

83  to 

17  to 

47  to 


$1U 

» 
a 

61 
3» 
16( 

47 

4  70 

5  87i 

82 

» 

M 

47 

43S 

14S 

564 

235 

70 

12» 

1880 

59 

70 

23  JO 

S5S 

423  00 

852 

385 

91 
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^c. — Continned. 


Place. 


Kind  of  lalM>r. 


Time. 


Amount  in  United 
'States  gold. 


BieUdd.. 


WurabuiK 

Hof  in  Bavaria 

Sursaemines 

ITfiremberg 

Nnremberg  and  vicinity , 


Sooneberg  and  -vicinity . 


Common  laborers 

Factory  laborers 

Mechanics 

Flax  factory  (girls) 

Field-hands  (summer) 

Field-hands  (winter) 

Field-hands  (with  board) 

Sparkling-wine  fiibricants 

weavers 

Field-hands 

Flush  and  silk  fabricants  (men)* . . . 

Same  (girls  and  women) 

Cabinet-makers 

Tailors * 

Masons 

Glaxiers 

Carpenters 

Locksmiths 

Printers 

BUcksmiths 

I  Street-pavers 

i  Brewers  (with  board) 

I  Bakers  (with  board) 

Butchers  (with  board) 

Confectioners  (with  hoard) 

China  factories : 

Modelers 

Decorators 

Formers  and  turners 

Formers  (women) 

Firemen 

Packers 

Bay-laborers  (women) 

Gunmakers   

Papler-mach6  fabricants  (men) .... 
Papier-mach6  fabricants  (women) . 

Lampmakers  (men) 

Kid-glove  makers : 

Common  workmen 

Skille<l  workmen 

Women 

Cotton-hosiery  fabricants 

Fancy  wooden  ware  fabricants 


...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
Year... 

,^/o::: 

..do... 
Month . 
...do... 

..do... 
Week.. 
Day  ... 
Week.. 

...do... 
Week. . 
...do... 
...do... 
Month . 

Day  ... 
..do....O  75 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
...do  ... 
..do... 
..do... 
Week.. 
...do... 
...do... 


10  33    to    $0  47 


41  to 
59  to 
23&  to 
41  to 
23i  to 


50 
94 
35 
47 
35 


70  50    to    82  25 


47 

70 

13  16 

605 


1  50    to 


125 
6  00 


...do... 
...do... 
...do  ... 
...do... 
Day  ... 


1  25  to 
75  to 
874  to 
62{  to 
50  to 
374  to 
37{  to 

2  75    to 
1  75    to 

3  00    to 


70 
117J 
23  50 
18  80 

80 
1  00 

75 
3  75 

85 
6  75 

80 

1  10 

2  50 
1  75 
1  50 
6  50 

1  50 
1  50 
1  00 
62| 
75 
62i 
60 

1  00 

3  50 

2  25 

4  52 


3  00 
3  75  to   4  50 

1  50  to   3  00 

2  50  to   6  00 
60  to    62i 


Current  prices  of  provisions  in  the  city  of  Frankfort-an-ihe-MaiHy  October  31,  1877. 


Articles. 

(Quantity. 

Price  in  United 
States  gold. 

Besns.  white 

Butter 

pounds.. 

do  .. 

222.8 
1.114 

$5.88  to  $6.58. 
18  to  29  cents. 

Cabbage 

£££8 

per  100  heads.. 

$2.82  to  $3.52. 
15  to  22  cents. 

...........................  dozen 

^. ..;;.. ..;.....;. ... 

111.4 
222.8 

L114 
L114 
1.114 
1.114 
1.114 
222.8 
222.8 
222.8 
222.8 
11L4 

01  to  77  cents. 

Lentils 

...        .........*.  do 

$7.05  to  $8.93. 
14  to  20  cents. 

Heat: 

Beef 

do.... 

Bacon... 

• do.. 

26  cents. 

Mutton 

do.... 

11  to  16  cents. 

Pork 

- do.... 

18  to  20  cents. 

Veal 

do  -. 

15  to  17  cents. 

PoCatoes. 

do.... 

$1.32  to  $1.41. 

Pease,  shelled 

do.... 

$6.58  to  $7.75. 

Bye-meal 

do.... 

$5.82  to  $5.95. 
$5.34  to  $5.58. 
51  to  56  cents. 

Byemeal,  coarse 

Stnw 

do.... 

do.. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

Mannfactarers  who  are  able  to  gain  a  net  profit  of  5  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  invested  are  considered  as  doing  very  well,  and  are  quite  content. 
Generally,  mannfactoring  is  rather  a  losing  than  a  profitable  business  at 
the  present  time.    Many  large  establishments  have 
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declared  no  dividends  at  all,  though  there  are  also  mai)y  exceptional 
cases  where  net  profits  have  ranged  as  higha«  7  to  10  per  cent. 

.The  manufacturing  industries  are  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
empire.  Berlin  is  the  leading  commercial  metropolis,  and  also  produces 
largely  and  variously ;  Chemnitz  manufactures  heavj  machinery,  knitted 
woolens  and  cottons;  Cologne  supplies  perfumery,  paints,  carpets,  far- 
niture^  confectionery,  and  starch;  Crefeld  manufactures  silk  goods; 
Elberield,  woolens,  cottons,  and  hardware;  Eemscheid,  files  and  skates; 
Aachen  and  Diiren,  fine  cloths;  Solingen,  cutlery;  Hagen  and  Dort- 
mund, heavy  cast-iron  ware ;  Bielefeld,  linen  and  silk  goods  and  sew- 
ing-machines;  M.  Gladbach,  cotton  and  shirtings;  Hanover,  velvets; 
Suhl,  in  Thuringia,  fire-arms  and  boots  and  shoes.  Leipsic  is  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  German  book  trade.  Cloths  are  manufactured  in  Saxony, 
and  in  the  Prussian  Lansitz,  Gorlit^f,  CoUbus,  and  Guben.  In  Osna- 
briick  and  Essen  are  manufactured  steel  and  steel  goods.  Bremen  man- 
ufactures cigars,  and  supplies  the  country  with  tobacco.  Nuremberg 
manufactures  toys^  pencHs,  steel  wire,  and  porcelain.  Augsburg  and 
Ettlingen  make  shirtings  and  cotton  yam.  The  Black  Forest  pn^uoes 
clocks,  boots  and  shoes,  and  wooden  carved  ware.  Wtirtemberg  far- 
nishes  lace  goods,  corsets,  and  jewehy.  Printed  shirtings  and  sheetings 
are  made  extensively  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Jewelry  is  largely  pro- 
duced at  Hanau,  Idar,  and  Oberstein;  and  leather  at  Mayence.  Offen- 
bach manufactures  fancy  leather  goods,  wagons,  carriages,  machinery, 
and  patent  leather.  Frankfort  owns  large  and  varied  manufiEu^turing 
interests,  many  of  which  are  located  in  neighboring  towns. 

BUSINESS  SYSTEMS. 

Capital  continues  to  be  abundant  in  Germany,  and  respectable  manu- 
facturers, dealers,  and  business  houses  can  always  obtain  good  bank  ac- 
commodations. In  most  parts  of  the  empire  it  is  the  custom  for  banks 
to  grant  what  is  called  bianco  credit  to  manufacturers  and  merchants, 
amounting  in  many  ca^es  to  25  to  35  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  business.  To  this  extent  cash  is  advanced  without  security, 
but  the  rate  of  interest  in  such  transactions  is  always  1  per  cent,  higher 
than  the  current  rate  of  discount  at  the  German  Reichsbank. 

Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  general  method  of  conduct- 
ing business  in  Germany  is  the  system,  or  rather  want  of  system,  of 
credits.  Manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers  habitually  dispose  of  their 
wares  and  fabrics  against  time.  Three,  four,  and  six  months  are  allowed 
to  buyers.  If  cash  payment  is  agrc<Hl  upon,  a  discount  (m  the  oripnal 
prices  of  2  to  3  per  cent,  in  wholesale  and  5  i)er  cent,  in  retail  trade  i> 
generally  granted.  The  terms  and  discounts  difl'er  somewhat  in  the 
various  branches  of  trade,  but  in  general  a  much  longer  time  is  allowed 
than  is  customary  in  France,  England,  or  the  United  States.  An  ex- 
ception to  this  is  made  in  the  trade  in  raw  materials  and  agi-icultnral 
products,  which  are  usually  sold  for  cash. 

Three  months  may  be  considered  the  shortest  time  for  payment;  oftener, 
especially  in  retail  trade,  it  is  six  months  or  longer.  Dealers  seem  to 
have  the  idea  that  credit  stimulates  purchases  and  increases  sales. 
Accounts  instead  of  being  promptly  squared  from  month  to  month  go 
on  accumulating,  until  at  length  large  discounts  are  made  to  secure  set- 
tlements. 

In  many  cases  invoices  are  balanced  by  acceptances  after  receipt  of 
the  goods,  or  a  draft  is  set  in  course  at  least  three  months  before  the 
accoimt  falls  due.    But  generally  collections  are  made  by  runners  and 
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traveling  clerks,  who  visit  the  retaUers  annually  firom  two  to  three  times. 
This  business  of  traveling  has  been  enlarged  to  excess,  and  the  expense 
it  incurs  often  amounts  to  five,  or  even  ten,  per  cent,  of  the  annual 
sales. 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  losses  incident  to  this  method  of  doing 
business  are  considerable.  The  longest  credits  are  given  in  the  eastern 
provinces,  and  there  also  the  losses  are  largest.  The  average  rate  of 
loss  throughout  the  empire  is  believed  to  be  not  less  than  three  to  five 
per  cent,  of  the  sales.  In  a  recent  lecture  at  Leipsic,  Professor  Rouleaux, 
one  of  the  most  sagacious  and  practical  economists  of  the  empire,  stated  . 
that  the  praetice  of  extended  credit  causes  in  some  cases  a  loss  of  18 
per  cent,  interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  an  article  before  it  finds  its 
way  from  the  manufacturer  to  the  consumer.  During  the  last  five  years 
of  business  stagnation  the  amount  of  loss  has  been  much  greater  than 
before  that  period,  dullness  of  trade  having  increased  the  temptation  to 
sell  on  time. 

Realizing  the  injury  done  to  commerce  by  the  credit  abuse,  chambers 
of  commerce  and  corporations  of  merchants  have  endeavored  to  reform 
the  evil,  and  have  vigorously  urged  the  a<loption  of  short  time  or  cash 
I)aynient,  but  without  material  success.  The  pernicious  custom  is  so 
deeply  rooted  as  to  have  defied,  thus  far,  all  efibrts  to  disturb  it. 

Manufacturers  dispose  of  their  wares  either  directly  to  retailers  or 
consign  them  to  intermediaries  on  commission.  The  larger  manufact- 
wers  mostly  deal  directly  with  retailers,  but  the  smaller  concerns,  not 
having  means  to  emi)loy  ti'aveling  clerks,  sell  through  brokers,  agents,, 
and  commission  merchants.  The  trade  with  Eussia,  Austria,  Italy,  and 
other  neighboring  countries  is  carried  on,  for  the  most  part,  through 
agents  who  reside  at  the  business  centers  of  those  countries,  and  who 
visit  their  customers  at  certain  i)eriods.  The  trade  with  more  distant 
countries,  as,  for  instance.  South  America,  Africa,  and  Asia,  is  effected 
through  Hamburg  exporters,  who  h^ve  branch  houses  to  receive  and 
dispose  of  their  goods  at  their  place  of  destination.  Articles  exported 
are  mostly  sold  for  cash,  or,  if  the  purchase  is  made  through  a  German- 
house,  the  latter  is  allowed  the  same  facilities  as  are  customary  here^ 

CURRENCY,  BANKING,  AND  COINAGE. 

With  reference  to  the  subjects  of  currency,  banking,  and  coinage,  I 
beg  to  refer  the  Department  to  my  annual  i-eport,*  wherein  the  ">e  topics 

'GERMAN  BANKS  AND  BANKING  SYSTEM. 
[From  annual  report  referretl  to. — From  Commercial  Rclaiiont  for  1877.] 

The  recent  and  disastrous  failure  of  the  great  Rittorseliaftliche  Privatbauk,  at 
Stettin,  has  drawn  attention  to  some  of  the  defects  of  the  Gennan  banking  system, 
ami  wiil  perhaps  leatl  to  important  legislation.  The  Stettin  institution  was  fonnerljr 
a  joint-stock  bank  of  issue,  and  as  such  its  a^lniinistratiou  was  vested  in  a  board  of 
managers,  nominally  under  control  of  the  din*ctors  or  council  of  superviafou  {Suf^ 
fichhrath).  The  fact  that  the  council  was  in  ignorance  of  the  perilous  condition  of 
the  bank  and  of  the  nature  of  its  transactions  until  it  was  obliged  to  susiwnd,  shows, 
it  is  tiioQght,  that  there  is  great  imperfection  in  the  requirements  as  to  scrutinizing 
the  management  of  joint-stock  banks,  and  also  in  the  limitations  placed  upon  tho 
scope  and  nature  of  their  business.  A  large  proportion  of  German  banks  are  not  held 
to  strictly  legitimate  banking,  but  may,  if  they  choose,  launch  into  all  sorts  of  irn?gu- 
lar  Hchemes.  Such  are  some  of  the  criticisms  which  tho  Pomeranian  failure  has  given, 
rise  to,  and  which  may  lead  to  beneficial  results. 

As  a  rule,  deposits  are  not  received  by  either  joint-stock  or  private  banks  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  check  system  is  then*foro  not  generally  used.  Only  the  Eeichsbank 
can  issue  notes  of  less  than  100  marks,  and  the  number  of  hanks  of  issue,  other  than 
national,  is  therefore  only  about  fifteen  in  the  whole  empire.     Miy|^^^i2^'Jj^\^5^(t^£^ 
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axe  treated  at  some  length.  A  few  additional  statements  may  ih)w, 
however,  be  made. 

The  total  amount  of  money  coined  in  the  empire  during  the  fiscal 
year  1877  was  2,013,029,369  marks.  Of  this  sum,  about  four-fiMs 
(1,620,000,000  marks)  was  gold  coin,  the  remainder  silver  and  copper. 
The  amount  of  paper  in  circulation  at  the  end  of  1876  was  989,(HIO,000 
marks.  The  tot<al  of  coin  and  currency  in  circulation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year  ma>'  be  approximately  estimated  at  3,000,000,000 
marks,  equivalent  to  $714,000,000. 

Silver  is  receivable  ais  a  legal  tender  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than 
100  marks  ($23),  but  there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  paper  money 
so  receivable,  unless  there  be  a  special  stipulation  for  payment  in  gold. 
Paper  is  the  most  popular  currency^  owing  to  its  convenience  and 
rea!dy  convertibility  into  gold  coin.  Silver,  gold,  and  pax>er  circulate 
freely  together,  but  silver  is  used  as  a  medium  for  small  transactions 
only,  and  especially  for  small  change.  The  copper  and  nickel  coins  aie 
very  small,  representing  values  ranging  from  about  a  quarter  of  a  cent 
to,  say,  2^  cents.  The  smallest  silver  coin  is  the  20-pfennig  piece,  eqniv 
alent'to  about  5  cents,  and  the  largest  the  5-mark  piece,  equivalent  to, 
say,  $1.20.  The  5-mark  pieces  are  large  and  inconvenient,  and  are  mncb 
less  used  than  the  5-mark  paper  bills.  The  gold  pieces,  ranging  from 
5  marks  upwards,  are  very  popular,  especially  the  10  and  20  mark  pieces. 

The  new  coinage  and  currency  system  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  the  empire  has  conferred,  and  its  influence  in  consol- 
idating the  Gennan  people  is  great  and  continuing. 

The  National,  or  lleichsbank,  continues  to  grow  in  x>opular  fovor. 
The  total  of  its  transactions  during  the  last  year  amounted  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  5,494,826,000  marks.  Its  principal  business  consiiits 
in  discounting  bills  of  exchange  and  making  loans  on  collaterals.  Its 
accommodations  are  conservative,  yet  within  the  reach  of  all,  when 
perfect  security  is  atrorded.  Its  paper,  redeemable  in  gold  only,  i» 
everywhere  equivalent  to  gold,  and  preferred  to  coin.  The  branches  of 
the  iieichsbank  are  scattered  throughout  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and 
perform  a  service  very  similar  to  that  of  the  national  banks  in  the 
United  States. 

On  tlie  1st  of  May,  1875,  the  paper  money  of  the  empire  superseded 
that  of  the  separate  States.  The  Impeiial  Government  has  reservwl 
the  exclusive  right  to  issue  bills  of  le^s  denomination  than  100  marks, 
and  its  issues  consist  of  5,  10  and  50  mark  bills,  redeemable  in  gold, 
and  limited  in  aggregate  amount  to  120,000,000  marks.  This  paper  is 
receivable  for  taxes,  and  at  the  post,  telegraph,  and  all  other  govern- 
ment offices. 

Bank  issues  of  paper,  including  those  of  the  Beichsbank,  are  hmital 
to  denominations  of  100,  600,  and  1,000  marks.  „ 

privileges  of  issue  have  surrendered  it  to  the  government  as  an  unprofitable  fran- 
chise. 

The  National,  or  Reichshauk,  foimerly  the  Bank  of  Pm88ia,"now  has  branches  in  all 
parts  of  Gemiauy,  and  has  given  the  utmost  satisfaction.  Its  paper,  redeemable  at 
sight  in  gold  only,  and  receivable  for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  is  evep'wjben' 
current,  and  is  preferred  to  coin  for  money  transactions.  The  bank  exacts,  as  it  gives, 
the  most  perfect  w'curity,  and  affords  the  best  facilities  for  discounts  and  exchange. 
Reaching  out  through  its  branches  to  all  the  centers  of  commerce,  it  has  the  best  pos- 
sible means  of  knowing  the  reliability  and  value  of  the  paper  presented,  and  the 
surest  safuguaixls  against  loss. 

The  new  imperial  coinage  has  also  gained  in  popularity,  and  has  apparently  sub- 
dued all  desire  to  return  to  the  mixed  and  inconvenient  system,  or  rather  want  of 
system,  which  it  superseded.  Indeed,  scarcely  anything  has  done  more  to  nationalize 
the  German  people  than  the  acknowledged  advantages  of  the  imDerial<Qoin  and  cor- 
rency  systeni.  DigtizecfbyXrsXLJOg 
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The  Reichsbank  is  obliged  to  purchase  bar-gold  at  the  rate  of  1,392 
marks  per  pound  against  its  notes. 

The  circulation  (rf  all  German  banks,  not  covered  by  coin  or  bullion, 
has  been  limited  since  the  first  of  January,  1876,  to  385,000,000  marks, 
of  which  amount  250,000,000  is  awarded  to  the  Bank  of  the  Empire. 
Any  trespass  upon  this  limitation  is  taxed  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  banks  of  issue  other  than  national  are  now  only  nineteen  in  num- 
ber, and  their  imjiortance  as  regards  the  circulation  of  paper  money  has 
greatly  declined,  the  government  giving  its  entire  influence  to  the 
Heichsbank,  of  which  it  shares  the  profits. 

The  commercial  depression  has  been  unfavorable  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  private  banks,  many  of  which,  established  during  the  years  1871-^'73, 
have  been  forced  to  enter  into  liquidation,  while  others  have  been  un- 
able to  pay  any  dividends.  The  principal  business  of  such  banks  con- 
sists in  carrying  accounts  current  and  in  drawing  and  buying  domestic 
and  foreign  drafts. 

Deposits  are  not,  as  a  rule,  received  by  either  joint-stock  or  private 
bankers  in  Germany,  and  the  check  system  is  not  generally  used. 

Extended  reference  having  been  made  in  my  annual  report  to  the 
operations  of  the  co-operative  credit  banks,  they  perhaps  need  not  now 
be  further  discussed. 

There  are  also  many  savings  institutions  in  Germany,  controlled  by 
the  municipal  authorities,  and  which  loan  money  on  real  estate  to 
the  extent  of  60  per  cent,  of  its  taxable  valuation,  at  firom  3  J  to  5  per 
cent,  interest 

PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  TEADB. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  at  the  present  moment  all  business  in 
Germany,  financial  and  commercial,  is  more  or  less  in  abeyance  of  a 
settlement  of  the  existing  political  complications.  Should  peace  come, 
with  an  api)earance  of  permanency,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
a  greatly-improved  condition  of  trade,  commerce,  and  production  will 
supervene.  Business  will  at  least  be  more  healthful  and  buoyant,  if 
not  more  profitable.  The  present  condition  of  the  crops  is  promising, 
and  an  ample  harvest  is  expected.  Should  this  hoi)e  be  realized,  and 
with  it  the  still  more  ardent  desire  for  political  tranquillity,  an  era  of 
renewed  prosperity  can  hardly  fail  to  dawn  ux)Ou  this  people  and  this 
continent. 

ALFRED  E.  LEE. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

JEVankfort'On-the-Mainy  May  3,  1878. 


HAMBURG. 


Report,  by  Consul  Wilson^  on  the  (1)  rates  of  wages;  (2)  cost  of  living;  (3) 
past  and  present  rates  ;  (4)  present  state  of  trade  ;  (5)  paper  money  ;  (6) 
business  habits  and  systems;  for  the  district  of  Haniburg,  including  the 
cities  of  Harburg^  Kiel,  Lubeck,  and  Cuxhaven. 

The  Department  circular-letter,  dated  April  11, 1878,  desiring  certain 
information,  is  at  hand.  In  answer  thereto,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  report : 

1.  Rates  of  wages. 

Agricultural  Utborers.—Jn  this  consular  district,  including  the  agencies, 
of  Marburg,  Kiel,  Lubeck,  and  Cuxhaven,  agricultural  labor  is  princi>^ 
pally  performed  by  males,  but  few  females  being  so  engaged.    This  class 
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of  laborers  is  usually  hired  by  the  year,  and  the  wages  paid  to  first  and 
second  class  hands  are  as  follows : 

For  first,  from  $85.70  to  $114.25;  for  second,  from  $57.12  to  $85.70 
per  year,  with  board  and  lodging  included. 

During  the  harvest  months,  when  extra  agricultural  labor  is  required, 
the  same  is  paid  for  by  the  day,  and  the  wages  range  from  50  to  68  cents 
per  day,  including  board  and  lodging. 

In  some  instances  agricultural  labor  is  paid  for  by  the  day,  and  in 
such  cases  the  wages  are,  during  the  winter  and  fall  months,  47  cents, 
and  during  t±ie  summer  months,  59  cente,  with  board  and  lodging. 

The  number  of  working  hours  per  day  for  the  above-mentioned  dass 
of  laborers  is,  during  the  winter  and  fall  months,  from  daylight  until 
dark,  or  from  4J  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  5  o'clock  in  the  evening; 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  from  5  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  7  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  time  allowed  for  breakfast  is  half 
an  hour;  for  dinner  during  the  fall  and  winter  months,  an  hour;  for 
dinner  during  the  spring  ^nd  summer  months,  two  hours,  and  usually  hak^ 
an  hour  in  the  afternoon^  say  at  4  p.  m.,  for  lunch. 

The  agricultural  land  m  this  consular  district  is  principally  owned  by 
large  landed  proprietors,  under  whose  management  and  control  the  farm- 
ing is  conducted. 

Laborers  who  are  married  and  have  a  family  usually  obtain  from  the 
landowner  a  house  and  a  small  quantity  of  ground  ranging  from  one  to 
three  acres,  for  which  they  pay  a  rent,  which  is  usually  paid  in  work. 
Upon  this  land,  which  is  principally  cultivated  by  the  female  members 
of  the  family,  enough  vegetables,  &c.,  are  raised  to  support  them. 

The  agricultural  laborers,  as  a  class,  are  much  inferior  in  point  of  in- 
telligence and  refinement  to  those  of  the  United  States;  they  are  simple 
in  their  manners  and  their  wants  are  but  few,  and  they  cling  with  great 
tenacity  to  the  old  customs  and  habits  of  their  ancestors.  They  are  gen- 
erally honest  and  law-abiding,  very  frugal  and  saving  even  to  parsi 
mony,  and  always  manage  to  live  within  their  small  earnings. 

Meehnnical  laborers. — This  class  of  labor  is  paid  for  by  the  day  or  week, 
and  board  and  lodging  is  not  included.  The  present  daily  wages  in  this 
consular  district  are  as  follows: 

Blacksmiths $0  65  to  gO  ••:? 

Butchers 71  to  95 

Barbers  and  hairdressers 71  to  95 

Cariienters 83  to  1  07 

Cabinet-makers  and  joiners 83  to  I  (fi 

Cigar-makers 83  to  1  07 

Locksmiths , 83  to  1  <^ 

Machinists 76  to  99 

Masons,  brick , 86  to  107 

Ma^onsyStone 90  to  113 

Plasterers 83  to  1  07 

Painters 76  to  95 

Piano-makers 71  to  ^ 

Paper-hangers % 71  to  95 

Shoemakers 65  to  "vJ 

Stevedores 83  to  1  ('O 

Saddlers  and  harness-makers 7J  to  lV» 

Tailors -. 65  to  75 

Upholsterers 71  to  95 

Commercial  employes. — Clerks  in  stores,  oflBces,  banks,  bookkeepers, 
chiefs  of  bureaus,  cashiers,  &c.,  receive  from  $714  to  $1,428  per  year. 

Labor  on  publw  works. — The  following  tables  give  the  kind  of  mechan- 
ical and  other  labor  employed  by  the  Hamburg  Grovemment,  the  time 
of  workiug  during  the  different  months,  and  the  prices  paid  per  day. 
The  labor  is  performed  on  the  streets,  public  roads,  promenades,  harbor, 
docks,  water- works,  &c. 
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2.  Mechanics  and  laborers  enga^ged  on  harbor  and  quay  toork. — ^Masons 
and  carpenters,  brick  and  lime  carriers,  firemen  of  pile-driving  engines, 
hands  on  pile-driving  engines,  shipcarpenters  and  wheelwrights,  hibor- 
ers'and  assistants  on  earthworks,  according  to  kind  of  work^  receive  from 
67  to  70  cents  per  day  of  10  to  11  hours.  Watchmen  receive  from  28  to 
42  cents  per  night. 

The  above  wages  are  calculated  for  the  time  from  6  a.  m.  until  6  p.  m., 
with  one-half  hour^rest  for  breakfast  (from  8  to  8.30  o'clock},  1  hour  rest 
for  dinner  (from  12  to  1  o'clock),  and  one-half  hour  rest  for  afternoon 
lunch  (from  3.30  to  4  o'clock),  making  the  actual  working  time  10  hours 
per  day. 

Hands  on  earthwork  work  until  7  p.  m.  (working-time  11  hours  per 
day). 

Extra  work  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  12  cents  per  hour  to  mechanics  and 
7  cents  to  laborers  and  assistants.  At  the  same  rates  the  wages  are 
reduced  during  winter  and  bad  weather. 

Nightrwork  (from  9  p.  m.  until  5  a.  m.)  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  14  cents 
per  hour  to  mechanics  and  10  cents  to  laborers  and  assistants. 

At  contract  work  the  daily  wages  may  increase  to  86  cents  for  labor- 
ers, and  hands  engaged  on  earthwork  and  at  very  hard  work,  such  as 
dredging  and  similar  work,  from  $1.09  to  $1.19  can  be  earned. 

Railway  laborers  receive  from  69  to  85  cents,  exclusive  of  board  and 
lodging.  The  usual  working-time  is,  in  the  winter  8  hours  and  in  sum- 
mer 10  hours  per  day. 

2.  The  COST  op  LrviNO. 

Agricultural  laborers  employed  by  the  year,  board  and  lodging  in- 
cluded, cost  their  employers  from  $41.65  to  $59.50  per  year  for  each  per- 
son employed  5  agricultural  laborers,  with  families  of  from  three  to  five 
children,  from  $119  to  $166.60  per  year,  including  rent  of  house. 

The  cost  of  living  to  mechanical  laborers,  for  single  men,  is  from  $2.83 
to  $3.57  i)er  week  5  with  family,  from  one-third  to  one-half  more  per 
week.  Commercial  employes  pay  for  Jliving  exi)enses  from  $285.60  to 
$714  per  year,  and  about  one-half  more  when  they  have  a  family.  The 
cost  of  living  to  mechanics  and  laborers  engaged  upon  the  public  works, 
quay8,  harbors,  and  railways  is  the  same  as  that  of  other  mechanics  and 
laborers. 

3.  Past  and  pbbsent  bates. 

The  present  rate  of  wages  is  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
rates  prevailing  five  years  ago. 
The  following  table  gives  the  wages  paid  prior  to  1873 : 

3.  St4itcment  ahoumg  the  toag^paid  hy  the  hoard  ofpubUc  warka  at  HauUmrg  prior  to  1673.* 

1.  Masons  and  carpenters : 

From  beginning  of  January  until  beginning  of  February $0  71 

From  beginning  of  February  until  beginning  of  March 7? 

JYom  beginning  of  March  until  beginning  of  April ^ 

From  beginning  of  April  until  end  of  October • 92 

From  beginning  of  November  until  middle  of  November ^ 

From  middle  of  November  until  end  of  December 76 

*  The  working  ho^  were  generaUy  the  same  as  those  now  existing  and  mentioiwd 
in  statement  1,  except  that  then  the  men  worked  in  the  summer  months  (from  March 
until  October)  from  6  a.  m.  until  7  p.  m.,  for  the  season ;  the  street-pavers  at  that  time 
were  aUowed  only  1  hour  for  dinner  and  one-half  hour  (4  to  4.30  p.  m.)  for  aftenioon 
lunch. 
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la.  Brick  and  lime  camera  for  same  time. 


60 
53 
60 
64 
60 
CO 
2.  Streetpavers : 

a.  Stonecutters,  in  summer *. 85 

in  March  and  October 82 

in  winter 78 

i         71 

b.  Stonesetters,  first  class,  as  above <         67 

(         65 

second  class,  in  summer 64 

in  March  and  October 60 

in  winter 57 

c  Stonesetteis' hands,  in  summer 53 

in  March  and  October 50 

in  winter 46 

X  Common  laborers : 

a.  Engaged  on  roads  and  promenades,  in  summer ^  50  to  |0  42 

in  March  and  October 46  to        31) 

in  winter 42  to        35 

hn  Engaged  on  water- works,  &c.,  in  summer 60  to       57 

in  March  and  October 57  to       53 

in  winter 53  to        50 

The  cost  of  living  has  also  increased  in  a  greiiter  ratio,  so  tbat  the 
laboring  classes  are  in  no  better  condition  financially  than  they  were  for- 
merly. Since  the  consolidation  of  the  German  Empire,  and  more  especi- 
ally since  the  close  of  the  war  with  France,  all  the  necessaries  of  life 
have  greatly  advanced,  and  the  actual  living  expenses  have  doubled  in 
the  last  ten  years.  The  price  of  labor  has  not,  however,  made  a  corre- 
sponding advance,  and,  as  a  natural  result,  it  requires  the  greatest  fru- 
gality, saving,  and  industry  on  the  part  of  the  laboring  classes  to  enable 
them  to  obtain  sufficient  means  for  their  proper  support. 

4.  Present  state  of  trade. 

Dui*ing  the  last  two  years  business  of  every  kind  has  been  very  dull, 
and  trade  in  a  languid  condition.  Want  of  confidence,  the  unsettled 
and  warlike  condition  of  afiairs  in  Europe,  and  the  general  disinclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  merchants,  business  men^  and  capitalists  to  engage 
in  any  business  of  a  speculative  character,  is  assigned  as  a  principal 
reason  for  this  general  depression. 

Within  the  last  three  months,  however,  business  has  been  on  the  in- 
crease, and  in  general  a  more  confident  feeling  prevails  among  business 
men.  and  it  is  thou^rht  that  the  worst  has  passed. 

5.  Paper  money. 

As  to  the  amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation  and  the  relation  borne 
by  paper  and  coin  to  each  other,  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  defi- 
nite or  specific  information.  This  information  can  oiily  be  obtained  from 
the  Government  offtcials  at  Berlin.  Up  to  the  6th  of  July,  1878,  there 
had  been  coined  of  the  new  coinage  in  the  different  mints  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  1,612,678,685  marks  in  gold,  and  425,716,076  marks  in 
silver. 

The  paper  money  in  circulation  in  Germany  is  all  issued  by  the  Impe- 
rial Bank  in  Berlin  and  branches  thereof  in  other  parts  of  the  empire, 
and  consists  of  notes  of  the  value  of  5,  20,  50,  100,  500,  and  1,000 
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The  silver  coin  issued  is  20  and  50  pfennige,  and  1,  2,  and  5  marks. 
No  difference  is  made  between  gold,  silver,  and  paper;  aU  circolate 
alike,  and  are  deceived  at  tAeir  fuU  stamped  value  for  all  debts,  public 
or  private. 

6.  Business  habits  and  systems. 

The  manner  of  conducting  business  in  Hamburg  is  similar  to  that 
prevailing  in  other  large  commercial  cities  of  Europe,  and  is  generally 
transacted  at  the  exchange,  which  is  held  daily  between  the  hours  of 
1  and  3  p.  m.,  and  is  visited  by  from  5,000  to  6,000  business  men,  repre- 
senting every  branch  of  business,  trade,  and  industry. 

Sales  made  and  contracts  entered  into  are  on  three  montiis'  time,  un- 
less cash  sales  are  specially  contracted  for.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  a  discount  of  from  1 J  to  4  per  cent,  to  be  given,  in  smaller 
transactions,  such  as  purchases  in  stores,  shops,  &c.,  it  is  customary  to 
render  bills  twice  a  year  for  such  purchases.  If  cash  payments  are 
made,  a  discount  of  from  2  to  4  per  cent,  is  always  given.  The  manner 
of  payments  of  debts  incurred  in  large  business  transactions  is  by  means 
of  an  authorized  transfer  from  the  bank  account  of  the  purchaser  to 
that  of  the  seller.  Bank-checks  and  clearing-houses  as  existing  in  the 
United  States  are  commercially  unknown.  Within  the  last  few  years 
there  have  been  several  attempts  on  the  part  of  business  men  to  intro- 
duce the  American  system  of  bank-checks,  but  it  has  been  steadily 
opposed  by  the  banks,  who  allege  that  this  innovation  on  old  and  long- 
established  customs  would  revolutionize  their  whole  system  of  banking 
and  bookkeeping  and  open  the  way  for  questionable  bank  transactions, 
which  their  present  system  does  not  permit. 

JOHI^  M.  WILSON. 

United  Stai'es  Consulate, 

Hamburg  J  July  10, 1878. 
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Reporty  by  Consul  Steuartj  on  the  past  and  present  rates  of  wages  ;  A  merkan 
and  German  workingmen  compared;  business  habits  and  systems;  food 
of  the  laboring  classes  ;  rates  of  wages  ;  money  {goldj  silver^  and  paper  of 
the  etnpire) ;  commissianSj  creditSj  and  discounts^  dcc.y  for  the  district  of 
Leipsic. 

In  making  this  report  upon  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  workmen  and 
the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  this  district,  I  have  availed  myself 
largely  of  the  resources  of  the  "statistical  bureau^  of  this  city,  whose 
means  of  procuring  information  in  this  channel  are  of  the  best  and  widest 
range.  From  their  records  I  have  compiled  a  table,  which  I  hand  here- 
with, giving  the  average  yearly  income  of  the  workmen  employed  in  the 
difierent  trades  and  vocations  mentioned  therein,  gathered  from  the  re- 
ports received  in  the  years  1875  and  1877.  The  highest  and  lowest 
wages  are  given  for  1877,  and  the  average  is  made  up  from  the  number 
of  cases  specified.  Other  of  the  facts  herein  stated  I  have  obtained  from 
the  same  reliable  source. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  RATES. 

Duiing  the  short  season  of  activity  and  prosperity  that  Germany  en- 
joyed after  the  close  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  i«ntejjjrofjfflf ns,  and 
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all  the  necessities  of  life  advanced  so  rapidly,  that  an  increase  in  wages 
of  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  became  a  necessity  and  was  granted  to  the 
workmen ;  bnt  the  present  heavy  commercial  depression  is  gradually 
drawing  both  back  from  the  high  point  they  reached,  and  they  will  prob- 
ably go  still  lower  unless  there  is  an  early  revival  in  trade. 

AMEBICAN  AND  GERMAN  WORKMEN. 

The  prices  paid  for  labor,  as  here  quoted,  may  seem  low,  viewed  from 
an  American  standpoint,  but  they  are  ftiUy  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
services  rendered.  An  active  American  workman  fills  the  place,  or^  in 
other  words,  will  do  as  much  work  in  any  employment  in  a  given  time 
as  two  or  three  German  workmen ;  he  is  able  to  do  this  from  his  quicker 
and  wider  powers  of  comprehension,  from  being  naturally  more  rapid  in 
his  movements,  and  from  the  sui)eriority  of  the  tools  with  ^i^hich  he  works. 

In  this  country  the  supply  of  persons  needing  employment  is  very 
great,  and  the  work  to  be  done  must  be  so  meted  out  that  it  will  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  largest  number.  They  work  very  leisurely 
and  with  the  least  inconvenience  to  themselves.  Females  are  largely 
employed  by  retail  and  often  by  large  business  houses  both  in  the  of^ce 
and  sales  department,  and  a  person  traveling  through  the  country  re- 
ceives the  impression  that  all  the  work  in  the  fields  is  done  by  women. 

BUSINESS  HABITS  AND  SYSTEMS. 

It  is  the  custom  in  this  city  and  in  the  small  towns  and  villages 
through  this  district  for  aU  banks,  factories,  and  business  houses  to 
close  up  two  hours  for  dinner  in  the  middle  of  the  day^,  say  from  12  to  2 
or  from  1  to  3  o'clock. 

Formerly,  all  the  retail  establisliments  observed  this  custom,  but  they 
are  gradually  working  out  of  it,  and  now  some  of  the  enterprising  retail 
merchants,  beginning  to  appreciate  the  value  of  time,  keep  open  all  day, 
but  with  a  small  force  to  attend  any  customers  that  may  come  in  during 
the  hours  above  stated  j  in  this  connection,  and  to  show  how  rigidly  old 
customs  are  adhered  to  in  this  country,  1  will  mention  a  circumstance 
related  to  me  recently  by  a  gentleman  who  visits  Europe  at  least  once 
every  year  to  make  purchases  for  the  fimi  with  which  he  is  connected  in 
America. 

Two  American  buyers,  wishing  a  large  quantity  of  the  goods  made 
by  a  certain  manufacturer,  decided  to  go  direct  to  his  factory,  although 
it  was  some  distance  from  the  railroad,  and  make  their  purchases.  They 
arrived  about  11  o'clock  in  the  morning  and,  after  the  usual  courtesies, 
wished  to  commence  work ;  but  the  manufacturer,  looking  at  his  watch, 
said  "It  is  nearly  12  o'clock,  we  will  go  into  my  house,  have  a  glass  of  ^ 
wine  and  something  to  eat,  and  then  to  business";  but  the  merchants 
replied,  "It  is  not  x)0ssible;  our  time  is  limited,  and  we  must  leave  early 
this  afternoon."  Well,  in  a  word,  the  manufacturer  could  not  violate  his 
custom  of  closing  his  factory  and  taking  his  lunch  at  12,  and  the  buyers, 
not  being  able  to  lose  the  time,  had  to  depart  without  making  any  pur- 
chases, and  thoroughly  disgusted  with  such  an  experience ;  but  I  am 
sure  that  the  circumstance  did  not  in  the  least  afiect  the  appetite  of  the 
manufacturer. 

I  must  think  this  an  isolated  case,  but  that  it  could  happen  once  seems 
stiunge  to  a  business  man  in  Aonerica. 

FOOD  OF  THE  LABORING  CLASSES. 

In  looking  at  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  as  given,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  habits  of  the  laboring  man  here  are  veij  ^i|pe^^9l^t 
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from  those  in  America.  There  the  workman  has  three  meals  every  day 
of  good  strengthening  food,  while  here  he  eats  much  oftener,  but  of  food 
not  so  nourishing.  For  instance,  on  rising  in  the  morning  he  will  have 
a  cup  of  common  black  coffee  and  a  slice  of  black  bread  with  butter; 
about  9  or  10  o'clock  he  makes  his  breakfast  of  a  glass  of  beer  with 
bread  and  sausage;  then  dinner  at  12,  and  this  consists  generally 
of  some  vegetables,  such  as  beans^  potatoes,  carrots,  rice,  &c.,  stewed 
together,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  a  small  piece  of  meat ;  then  at 
4  o'clock  he  must  rest  and  have  his  cup  of  coffee,  and  in  the  evening 
a  supi>er  of  beer  and  cheese  or  sausage,  always  with  black  bread. 
About  once  a  week,  generally  on  Sundays,  they  have  a  good  meat  dinner. 
A  single  workingman  can  live  on  Irom  $2  to  $3  per  week,  and  one 
with  a  &mily  from  $5  to  $6  per  week. 

BATES  OF  WAGES. 

In  giving  the  following  quotations  for  wages  and  provisions  in  Ameri- 
can currency,  I  have  valuei  the  mark  at  twenty-live  cents. 

Book-printing:  In  a  printing  establisliment  the  lowest  wages  are  paid 
to  folders,  about  $1.35  per  week,  and  the  highest  to  foremen,  about 
$11.25  per  week.  From  statistics  carefully  gathered  for  the  years  speci- 
fied below  an  average  has  been  made  from  the  wages  paid  to  printers, 
including  all,  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  with  the  following  result:  In 
187a-'71,  an  average  of  $2.90  per  week:  in  1871-'72,  $2.93;  in  1872-'73, 
$3.25;  in  1873-.'74,  $3.76;  and  in  the  last  half  of  1874,  an  average  of 
$4.08  per  week  was  paid;  in  1875,  $3.94;  in  1876,  $3.99;  in  1877,  $3.94, 
and  at  the  present  time  same  rate  continues. 

Bookbinders :  In  the  year  1862  there  were  employed  in  this  city  82 
masters  and  252  workmen  (no  females  were  employed  at  that  time),  and 
from  the  last  census,  taken  on  the  1st  of  December,  1875,  we  find  the 
number  increased  to  1,101  males  and  484  females.  €k>od  binders  receive 
fix)m  $5  to  $6  i)er  week,  and  gold  printers  as  high  as  $10  per  week. 
Workmen  employed  by  the  hour  receive  from  5  to  10  cents. 

Clerks :  For  salaries  paid  to  clerks  in  business  houses  in  1877,  an 
average,  made  up  from  the  number  of  ca^es  cited,  shows  the  following 
figures :  Clerks  who  hold  a  power  of  attorney  to  sign  and  act  for  the 
firm  are  called  procurists.  Procurists,  in  149  cases,  received  an  average 
of  $880  per  annum,  8  i>er  cent,  less  than  in  1875. 

Bookkeex)ers,  in  83  cases,  received  an  average  of  $527,  being  5  per 
cent,  less  than  in  1875. 

Salesmen,  in  1,250  cases,  received  an  average  of  $340,  being  2  per  cent, 
more  than  in  1875. 

OfSce-clerks,  in  46  cases,  received  an  average  of  $236,  being  5  per 
cent  more  than  in  1875. 

Porters,  in  629  cases,  received  an  average  of  $195  per  annum,  being 
6  per  cent,  less  than  in  1875. 

In  the  wool-combing  factory  in  this  city  there  were  employed,  on  the 
1st  January,  1876,  84  males,  at  an  average  weekly  pay  of  $3.89;  121 
females,  at  an  average  weekly  pay  of  $1.91.  On  the  30th  September, 
1877, 161  males  receiving,  weekly,  an  average  of  $4 ;  253  females  receiv- 
ing, weekly,  an  average  of  $1.92. 

In  the  worsted-yam  establishment,  on  the  30th  September,  1877,  there 
were  17  master  workmen,  weekly  pay  $7.50  to  $12 ;  80  spinners,  weekly 
pay  $5.25  to  $6.75;  327  females,  weekly  pay  $2.25;  10  day  laborers, 
weekly  pay  $3.75. 
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Cabmet-makerB  receive,  as  foremen,  about  $1  per  day ;  as  workmen, 
70  cents ;  and  as  laborers,  55  cents  per  day. 

Employes  in  essential-oil  factories  receive  from  $4  to  $5  per  week. 

Cigar-makers :  Wages  in  this  branch  of  trade  have  not  varied  in  fonr 
years.  Males  receive,  weekly,  from  $3  to  $5 ;  females  receive,  weekly, 
from  $2  to  $2.75. 

Engravers  on  stone :  Ordinary  workmen  receive  from  $4.50  to  $5,  and 
the  best  from  $9  to  $11.50  per  week. 

Stonemasons  receive^  as  foremen,  about  $1.10  per  day ;  masons,  90 
cents  to  $1 ;  laborers,  55  to  65  cents;  and  as  mortar-makers,  70  to  75 
cents  per  day. 

Farm-laborers :  In  1873  men  received  about  50  cents  and  women  38 
cents  i>er  day,  with  plain  food  and  lodging ;  in  1878,  for  the  same  labor, 
the  wages  are,  lor  men  about  40  cents,  and  women  35  cents  per  day, 
with  board  and  lodging. 

Female  kitchen-servants  receive  about  the  same  wages  now  that  they 
did  in  J  873.  Cooks  receive  from  $50  to  $80  per  annum ;  chambermaids, 
from  $40  to  $60  per  annum;  and  common  servants,  frt)m  $25  to  $30 per 
annum ;  but,  in  addition  to  these  wages,  they  must  have  at  each  of  the 
three  fairs  held  here  a  present  of  *frt)m  $1  to  $3,  and  at  Christmas  a  sum 
of  money  equal  to  about  one-fourth  of  their  yearly  wages,  besides  a  dress 
and  other  small  presents. 

There  are  certain  police  regulations  governing  the  relations  between 
these  servants  and  their  employers.  Each  servant  is  furnished  with  a 
book,  numbered  and  registered,  in  which  these  regulations  are  printed. 
One  month's  notice  must  in  all  cases  be  given  before  they  are  sent  away. 
They  Inust  report  to  the  police  whenever  they  change  their  places  of 
service,  and  must  show  an  indorsement  of  character  written  in  their 
book  by  their  last  employer. 

Eailways :  SiBtion-masters  received  in  1873  from  $900  to  $1,000,  and 
in  1878  from  $600  to  $900.  Passenger-conductors,  in  1873,  from  $500 
to  $600,  and  in  1878  from  $450  to  $525,  with  from  $50  to  $75  for  cloth- 
ing. Freightconductors,  in  1873,  fit)m  $450  to  $500,  and  in  1878  from 
$375  to  $450,  with  the  same  allowance  for  clothing  as  passenger-con- 
ductors. Engine-drivers  receive  from  $450  to  $600  per  annum,  and  about 
$40  for  clothing.    Firemen  receive  fit)m  $150  to  $225  per  annum. 

Police :  Captains  of  police  receive  about  $700  per  annum,  with  an  al- 
lowance of  $75  tbr  dwelling.  Lieutenants  receive  from  $390  to  $420  per 
annum.    Men  receive  $275  to  $320  per  annum. 

POOD  PRICES. 

The  prices  of  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life  are  about  as  follows : 

Cents. 

block  bread per  pound..  2 

Butter ■. do 15  to  16 

Cheese do 8  to  12 

Candles do 13  to  23 

Pptroleum do 3J 

Rice do 8  to  12 

White  bread do 3 

Flour do 5to    6 

Sugar do 10  to  12 

Starch do 8 

CoflFee do 28  to  50 

Dried  beans do 4^ 

Eggs,  about  13  cents  per  dozen ;  milk,  from  4  to  4|  cents  per  quart ; 
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salted  herrings,  from  2  to  2^  cents  each ;  potatoes,  firom  85  to  90  cents 
per  American  bushel. 

Centa. 

Beef,  inferior per  pound..  15 

Beef,  best do 18 

Pork do 14  to  16 

Mutton ..do 15 

Voal de 14 

Sansage-meat do 18  to  27 

Pigeons  cost  from  18  to  25  cents  per  pair;  chickens,  $1  to  $1.25,  and 
capons  $1.50  to  $2.25  per  pair ;  but  the  goose  is  to  the  German  market 
what  the  turkey  is  to  the  American,  the  favorite  and  most  plentifulfowL 
They  cost  from  $1  to  $2.50,  and  when  a  poor  family  are  so  fortunate  as 
tc  have  a  goose  for  their  Sunday  dinner,  the  fat  therefix)m  is  made  to 
serve  the  place  of  butter  during  the  following  week, 

MONEY. 

Paper  money  has  the  same  value  as  gold  and  silver.  I  have  obtained 
from  a  banker  in  this  city  the  following  facts  and  figures  regarding  the 
coinage  and  the  amount  of  paper  money  issued  in  the  German  Empire 
to  the  12th  October  of  this  year : 

Oold. — Twenty-mark  piece;  weight,  7.9650  grammes;  A  fine;  amount 
coined,  1,233,459,100  marks.  Ten-mark  piece ;  weight,  3.9825  grammes ; 
j^  fine ;  amount  coined,  381,513,840  marks.  Five-mark  piece ;  weight, 
1.9912  grammes ;  i^  fine ;  amount  coined,  27,969,845  marks. 

Silver. — ^Five-mark  piece ;  weight,  27.77  grammes ;  ft  fine ;  amount 
coined,  71,652,415  marks.  Two-mark  piece ;  weight,  11.11  grammes ; 
ft  fine ;  amount  coined,  98,509,686  marks.  One-mark  piece ;  weight, 
5.55  grammes ;  ft  flaie ;  amount  coined,  149,423,211  marks.  Fifty-pfen- 
nig piece;  weight,  2.77  grammes ;  ft  fine ;  amount  coined,  71,486,388 
marks.  Twenty-pfennig  ^iece;  weight,  1.11  grammes;  ft  fine;  amount 
coined,  35,717,718  marks. 

Nickel — ^Ten-pfennig  and  five-pfennig  pieces;  weight,  4  grammes  and 
2.5  grammes ;  compost  of  one-quarter  part  nickel  and  three-quarter  part 
copper. 

Capper. — ^Two-pfennig  and  one-pfennig  pieces;  composed  of  95  per 
cent,  copper,  4  per  cent,  tin,  and  1  per  cent.  zinc. 

The  amount  of  nickel  and  copper  coins  is  not  published,  but  there  are 
probably  about  100,000,000  marks  of  these  coins  in  circulation  in  the 
German  Empire. 

In  addition  to  the  coins  enumerated  above,  the 'old  silver  thaler  is 
still  in  circulation.  Its  weight  is  18.52  grammes,  and  is  about  10  per 
cent,  better  than  the  silver  of  the  new  currency.  None  have  been  coined 
since  1872,  and  as  they  are  being  retained  by  all  government  offices,  a 
large  amount  has  already  been  taken  out  of  circulation.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  make  any  reliable  estimate  of  the  amount  now  in  circulation. 

PAPER  MONEY. 

The  Government  has  issued  about  138,000,000  marks  in  6,  20,  and  50 
mark  notes,  and  these  must  be  received  at  all  the  government  offices. 

The  foUowing  18  banks  issue  notes  for  100, 200,  500,  and  1,000  maAs 
to  the  amounts  placed  opposite  their  names: 

Reichsbank,  Berlin 640, 815,000 

Stadtische  Bank,  Breslau 2,297; 400 

Kolniache  Bank,  Coin „,...,./i?«^v^^l .^2,2^,230 

Magdeburger  Privatbank,  Magdeburg 5'9:*'.^^^.k}^:;^^^*"2,986,ti00 
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Karks. 

Dannger  Priratbank,  Daii2ig 2,020,200 

Proviiizial-Actien-bank,  Posen , 2,124,300 

SfichawcheBank,  Dresden 38,903,300 

Lepziger  Cassenverein,  Leipzig ; 2,949,500 

Chemnitzer  Stadtbank^  Cbenuiitz 510,000 

Hannoyerische  Bank,  Hannover ;. 5,006,200 

Kommerz  Bank,  LUbeck 800,300 

Bremen  Bank,  Bremen 5,167,100 

Frankfurter  Bank,  Frankfort-on-the-Main 11,127,900 

Baverischo  Notenbank,  Mtinchen 66,:i^3,000 

WUrtembergiflcb  Notenbank,  Stuttgart 21,896,800 

Badische  Bank,  Mannheim 9,914,100 

Bankof  Suddeutacbland,  Darmstadt 11,450,300 

Brauuschweigische  Bank,  Braunschweig 2,616,700 

Totaliflsue 829,162,120 

The  issue  of  the  Bmnswick  Bank  is  limited  in  circulation  to  the 
Duchy  of  Brunswick.  The  notes  of  all  the  other  banks  circulate  freely 
over  the  whole  German  Empire. 

COMMISSION,  CREDITS,  AND  DISCOUNTS. 

Commission-houses  charge  from  1 J  to  3  i)er  cent,  on  purchases  for 
America.  The  rate  of  discount  and  length  of  credit  are  matters  of 
agreement,  as  also  whether  the  goods  are  delivered  in  Leipsic  or  free  on 
board  ship  at  Bremen  or  Hamburg.  Charges  for  packing  are  calculated 
at  from  1  to  2  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  goods.  On  cloth,  from  J  to  3 
])er  cent,  on  the  value;  on  furs,  the  actual  cost  is  charged;  and  on 
drags  no  charge  for  packing  is  made. 

JOHN  H.  STEUABT. 

United  States  Consulate, 

LeipsiCy  October  26, 1878. 
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Reportj  by  Cansul  Smithy  on  the  (1)  rates  of  wages;  (2)  cost  of  living ;  (3) 
past  and  present  rates  ;  (4)  paper  and  specie  money  of  Baden  and  Ger- 
many ;  and  (5)  business  habits  and  systems;  for  the  district  of  Baden, 

A  delay  on  the  part  of  my  informant  has  prevented  an  earlier  reply 
to  the  questions  asked  in  circular  dated  April  14. 

1.  Bates  of  wages  paid  to  laborers,  especially  agricultural,  mechani- 
cal, and  those  employed  upon  public  works  and  railways: 

AgricultnTal  laborers,  summer per  day..  |0  50 

winter do 40 

Mechanical  laborers do  ...  (0  60  to    1  44 

Public  works  and  railways  (night- work  extra) do 50 

Locksmiths do....  84 

Carpenters do 72 

Brick  and  stonelayers do....  78 

Masons - do 60  to       72 

Cabinet-makers do —  72 

Cooks permonth..  4  80  to    8  40 

Chambermaids do....  2  50  to    4  80 

Coachmen do 8  40 

Man-servants do 7  20 

Hotel-servants,  porters do 6  00 

waiters do....  12  20  to  19  20 

porter  (boots) do 3  88 

Physicians per  visit..  72 

Clergymen per  annum..  *480  00 

*  And  upward.  Dyti^^TbT^jOOgTe 
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School-teachers,  men per  aunmn..  $360  00 

women do......  193  00 

Governesses 1 do 96  00 

Sewing-women per  day..  48 

2.  Cost  of  liying. 

The  wagea  paid  hardly  cover  the  necessaries  of  life;  many  seldom 

taste  meat  more  than  once  a  week : 

• 

Rent,  two  to  four  rooms per  annum..  $33  60  to  $60  00 

Bread,  white per  pound..  3 

Bread,  black do 2^ 

Beef,  steaks do 25 

roast do......  25 

common do 10  to       14 

Chickens - ^..each 48 

Mutton per  pound..  14 

Pork do 14 

Veal do 14 

Eggs per  dozen.-  12  to        14 

Butter per  pound..  24  to       :W 

Cheese do 10  to       24 

Coflfee.... ; do 20  to        38 

Tea do 72to     1  20 

Sugar do 9^ 

Potatoes * i)ercwt..  82  to        96 

Turnips • per  pound..  1 

Beets do 1 

Cabbages each..  Ij 

3.  Past  and  present  rates. 

Five  years  ago  agricultural  laborers  were  paid  in  summer  72  cents, 
and  in  winter  60  cents  per  day.  Mechanical  laborers  were  paid  62  cents 
to  $1.44 ;  laborers  on  public  works  and  railroads,  72  cents;  masons,  $1J20; 
and  other  trades  in  proportion. 

During  the  la«t  five  years  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  and  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  price  of  labor.  This  fact  has 
alarmed  the  Government  and  people  of  Germany,  and  earnest  efforts 
are  being  made  to  ascertain  the  reason  and, 'if  possible,  to  remedy  the 
evil.  It  is  mainly  attributed  to  overtrading  and  overproduction,  which 
have  led  to  disastrous  terms  of  credit  and  not  wise  methods  of  busmess. 
Long  terms  of  credit  are  given — ^three,  six,  and  nine  months — ^without 
acceptances  on  the  part  of  the  buyer,  depressing  natural  industry  and 
embarrassing  the  manufacturer  both  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  of 
payment  and  the  character  of  the  funds  received  in  payment;  theseDer 
often  receiving  long-sight  bills  of  exchange  or  foreign  coin  at  a  high 
rate.  This  necessarily  raises  the  price  of  manufactures  beyond  foreign 
prices,  and  prevents  stability  either  on  the  part  of  the  buyers  or  sellers. 
The  seller  has  no  means  of  judging  of  the  solvency  of  his  customer,  and 
the  buyer  is  induced  to  make  indirect  purchases. 

The  present  state  of  trade  is,  in  this  district,  at  a  low  point,  and  a 
gloomy  spirit  exists  among  all  classes  of  merchants  and  manufactnren. 

4.  Paper  and  specie  money. 

There  is  no  paper  money  issued  in  Baden,  except  the  emission  of  the 
Badische  Bank,  a  bank  established  in  1871,  with  special  privileges  from 
the  Govenmient.  At  the  expiration  of  its  charter,  some  fifteen  years 
hence,  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  absorbed  t^j;  J^he  Eeichsbank  of 
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Berlin,  which  is  similar  in  its  functions  to  the  Bank  of  England  and  that 
of  France.  Its  issues  are  in  bills  of  100  marks,  which  are  at  par  in  all 
business  transactions,  and  are  redeemed  at  the  bank  and  its  agencies  in 
gold.  The  Grerman  Government  reserves  to  itself  the  issue  of  notes  of 
5,  20,  to  50  marks. 

The  gold  issues  of  Baden,  sanctioned  by  the  German  Government,  are 
5, 10,  and  20  mark  pieces;  silver,  1,  2,  and  5  marks,  and  20  and  50  pfen- 
nige;  nickel,  5  and  10  pfennige ;  copper,  1  and  2  pfennige. 

The  present  amount  of  the  gold  and  silver  issue  of  Germany  (August 
10,  1878)  is,  gold,  1,624,253,425  marks;  silver,  426,205,602  marks. 

The  returns  of  German  banks  of  issue,  as  exhibited  June  30, 1878, 
were  as  follows: 


Bfinks. 

Joint-stock 
capital 

'C»8h. 

BilU. 

Deposits. 

Bank-note 
circolation. 

The  five  old  Prusuian  piiyate  banks 

Tb«  three  Saxon  iMuiks 

The  remalninir  five  Korth  German  banks 
The  Bank  of  Frankfor^onthe-Main  .... 

Bavarian  Bank 

The  three  remaining  SonthGeiman  banks 

Marka. 
120, 000, 000 
15, 000. 000 
33,  510. 000 
40, 907, 000 
17, 142, 900 
7,500,000 
49,389,000 

Mark: 

546,249 

5,423 

20,009 

5,925 

5,602 

36.771 

18,605 

Markt. 
879,167 
28,887 
48, 615 
58,127 
28, 981 
36, 523 
47, 403 

Mark8. 
50, 405 
6, 219 
7,282 
5, 448 
2,161 
1,548 
3,094 

Markt. 
672,898 
11,321 
43,82S 
14.476 
12,344 
67,048 
41,099 

Total 

289,448,900 

645,334 

627.703 

85,157 

863.011 

5.  Business  habits  and  systems. 

The  business  habits  and  systems  of  this  district  are  conservative;  no 
large  purchases  or  investments  ai*e  made  without  very  extensive  investi- 
gation. Few  changes  are  made  in  the  business  rules  of  the  past,  and 
few  in  firm  names.  Business  descends  &om  father  to  son,  and  families 
retain  their  investments  therein  from  generation  to  generation.  In  de- 
pressed times  expenses  are  reduced  both  in  the  business  place  and  in 
the  family.  It  being  almost  impossible  for  a  person  who  has  once  failed, 
or  who  has  been  discredited,  to  resume  business  or  re-estabUsh  him- 
self; consequently  an  American  merchant  who  has  once  failed  to  meet 
his  engagements  here  is  always  regarded  with  suspicion. 

EDWAED  M.  SMITH. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Mannheim,  August  22, 1878. 


SONNEBERG. 

Report,  by  Consul  Winser,  on  the  (1)  rates  of  wages  ;  (2)  cost  of  living;  (3) 
past  and  present  rates  ;  (4)  present  state  of  trade;  (5)  business  habits  and 
systems;  (6  and  7)  paper  money  and  coin  (Oerman  Empire);  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Sonneberg  (Thuringian  Duchies  and  Principalities). 

I  have  the  honor  hereby  fo  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Departoent 
Circular,  under  date  of  the  11th  ultimo,  which  calls  upon  consular  oflft- 
cers  in  Europe  to  make  inquiries  and  report,  respectively,  upon  the  fol- 
lowing subjects : 

1.  The  rate  of  wages  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  and  mechanics. 

2.  The  cost  of  living  to  the  labormg  classes,  or  the  prices  paid  for 
what  may  be  termed  the  necessaries  of  life.  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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3.  A  comparison  of  the  present  rate  of  wages  and  cost  of  food  with 
the  same  daring  the  past  five  years. 

4.  The  amount  and  character  of  the  cnnency. 

5.  The  business  habits  and  systems  in  vogue  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. 

1.  EATES  OF  WAGES. 

In  regard  to  the  rate  of  wages  tisually  paid  to  laborers  of  every  class, 
but  with  more  especial  reference  to  agricultural  laborers,  mechanical 
laborers,  and  those  upon  public  works  and  railways,  I  confine  my  reply 
to  the  rates  which  are  paid  in  the  Sonneberg  consular  district,  embrac- 
ing the  Thuringian  Duchies  and  Principalities,  which  cover  an  area  of 
3,300  English  square  miles,  and  contain  a  population  of  over  onemiUion. 

The  wages  paid  to  day-laborers  of  every  class  is  as  follows: 

Ceatt. 

AgriciiltiiTal  laborers  in  \iUagee,  per  day,  males  (not  found) 28    to  48 

Agri cultural  laborers  in  villages,  per  day,  females  (not  found) 24    to  28 

Agricultural  laborers  in  villages,  per  day,  males  (found)  ....' 16    toSO 

Agricultural  laborers  in  villages,  per  day,  females  (found) 8    to  10 

Day-laborers  in  towns,  per  day,  males  (not  found) 50   to55 

Day-laborers  in  towns,  per  day,  females  (not  found) 25    to  37] 

Day-laborers  in  towns,  per  day,  females  (found) 12^  to  25 

Railway-station  laborers  and  those  employed  on  public  works  (not  found).  40    to  57 

Laborers,  male  and  female,  living  in  villages  in  the  neighborhood  of 
towns,  earn  the  same  wages  as  those  who  live  in  towns,  always  finding 
employment  in  the  latter. 

In  the  summer  the  working  hours  are  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  During 
tliis  time  there  are  three  rests  allowed — ^half  an  hour  in  the  forenoon, 
one  hour  at  noon,  and  half  an  hour  in  the  afternoon — ^for  the  purpose  of 
taking  food.    Ten  hours  constitute  a  day's  work. 

For  three  months  of  the  summer,  when  there  is  an  average  of  16  hours 
of  daylight,  laborers  make  overtime  and  are  paid  therefor  from  5  to  7 
cents  per  hour. 

In  winter  the  working  hours  are  necessarily  shorter  and  wages  are 
reduced  from  10  to  30  per  cent.  For  instance,  the  burgomaster  at  Co- 
burg  employed  200  laborers  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  of  this 
year  in  laying  out  and  grading  an  addition  to  the  city  cemetery,  and 
paid  each  man  a  daily  wage  of  26  cents  upon  which  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together. 

Working  on  Sundays  is  quite  the  rule. 

Eailway-station  laborers  (freight-handlers  and  car-shiftsrs)  on  the 
Werra  Eailroad,  which  is  a  private  corporation,  are  compelled  to  be  on 
duty  from  5.30  a.  m.  to  10.30  p.  m.,  working  more  or  less  during  all  these 
15  hours  as  the  demand  for  their  services  presents  itself. 

On  the  State  railways  wages  are  much  higher.  It  may  not  be  amiss, 
in  connection  with  the  foregoing,  to  add  a  statement  showing  the  aver- 
age wages  in  the  Thuringian  States  paid  for  a  day's  work  at  the  princi- 
pal trades  and  occupations. 

The  piece-work  system,  however,  is  generally  followed,  and,  iu  this 
case  the  earnings  average  about  20  per  cent.  more. 
• 

Daily  wages  in  the  Thuringian  Stales, 

Cabinet-makers |0  75 

Carpenters  ..: (0  55 to      ^i 

Blacksmiths 55  to      &i 

Chinaware-makers : 

Modelers  and  chief  decorators .'. 1 '"^ 

Decorators.... ....-(nrt/-kn^5jto     ^ 
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CIuDa-wofe  makers : 

Formers  and  tumeis,  males $0  75  to  (0  93 

females 36  to  60 

Firemen : 60  to  75 

Packers 50  to  60 

Day-laborers,  males 40  to  60 

females 36to  45 

Doll  and  toy  makers,  males 49  to  98 

females 24  to  49 

Glassmakers  .- 50  to  75 

Glaziers 60  to  86 

Gunmakers |1  and  upward. 

Kid-glove  makers,  males - $0  50  to  75 

females 24  to  36 

machine-sewers 33  to  50 

Lftmpmakors ^ 50  to  75 

Letter-carriers 75  to  80 

Locksmiths 50  to  60 

Masons  and  bricklayers 55  to  63 

Painters 60  to  75 

Paintmakers 30  to  50 

Papier-mach^  workers,  males --..  50  to  55 

Polishers,  French 70  to  75 

Railway  conductors,  exclusive  of  uniform  and  mileage 45  to  50 

brakemeu 40  to  45 

switchtenders 45to  50 

telegraph-operators 75  to  80 

Tailore 45  to  50 

Tobacco-pipe  makers,  males 50  to  95 

females 25  to  50 

Upholsterers 75 

Weavers 40  to  50 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  statement,  that  the  daily  rates  of  wages  in  this 
district  are  fabulously  small  in  comparison  with  those  paid  to  craftsmen 
and  employes  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  amount  paid  varies 
very  little  in  the  different  trades  and  occupations.  There  can  be  no 
question  that,  speaking  in  general  terms,  the  quality  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  the  work  of  the  German  artisan  is  inferior  to  that  produced 
by  the  American. 

The  workman  here  is  inclined  to  sluggishness,  and  what  he  accom- 
plished is  relatively  small. 

Railway  conductors  and  brakemen  on  the  Werra  Eailway  receive  mile- 
age in  addition  to  their  regular  wages.  This  mileage  amounts  on  the 
average  to  87.50  a  month  for  conductors  and  $5  for  brakemen. 

The  present  rate  of  wages  in  the  various  mechanical  occupations  is 
from  10  to  15  per  cent,  lower  than  in  the  year  1876,  and  is  about  as  high 
as  that  paid  for  some  years  prior  to  1873. 

2.  The  cost  of  living. 

As  to  the  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  class,  or  the  prices  paid  for 
what  may  be  termed  the  necessaries  of  life,  it  may  be  easily  imagined 
from  the  figures  which  show  the  earnings  or  the  laboring  and  manufac- 
turing classes  of  Thuringia  that  the  workman's  daily  fare  is  of  the  sim- 
I)lest  sort,  and  that  his  life  is,  at  best,  a  struggle  for  existence  for  him- 
self and  family. 

The  priacipal  food  is  rye  bread  and  potatoes.  He  is,  perforce  of  cir- 
cumstances, a  vegetarian  in  diet,  as  all  his  forefathers  were.  He  rarely 
eats  meat  at  all  in  any  other  form  than  sausage,  and  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren scarcely  know  its  taste,  so  little  do  they  get  of  it.  The  ordinary 
biQ  of  fare  is  rye  bread  and  chicory  coffee,  without  sugar,  for  bi^eakfast; 
rye  bread  without  butter  for  lunch ;  potato  soup,  potatoes,  rye  bread, 
H.  Ex.  5 12 
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and  home-made  cheese,  with  a  glass  of  beer,  for  dinner ;  again,  rye  bread 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  still  rye  bread  and  beer  in  the  even- 
ing. There  is  little  variety  in  the  standard  fare,  except  on  Sundays  and 
festival  days,  when,  perhaps,  sausage  is  substituted  for  the  cheese,  more 
beer  is  consumed,  and  a  few  eggs  and  a  potato  salad  are  added  to  the 
evening  meal.  The  laborer  himself,  without  exception,  is  in  the  habit 
of  taking  a  dram  of  spirits  more  or  less  often  during  the  day,  but  dninken- 
ness  is  a  vice  rarely  known  here.  From  immemorial  ages  the  Thiiringian 
workman,  be  he  a  day -laborer,  a  mechanic,  or  a  manufacturer,  engaged 
in  any  of  the  cottage  industries,  has  laid  the  greatest  value  upon  the 
control  of  a  piece  of  ground,  either  as  owner  or  lessee,  which  his  wife 
and  children  may  cultivate  while  he  is  employed  at  his  calling.  This 
plot  of  garden  or  field  not  only  supplies  hiim  with  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables,  but  generally  enables  him  to  keep  a  goat  or  two,  raise  poultry, 
and  sometimes  to  have  a  cow. 

This  small  husbandry  is  an  important  factor  in  the  problem  of  making 
both  ends  meet.  Indeed,  if  the  garden  consists  only  of  a  stony  acre  on 
a  steep  hillside  and  is  capable  of  yielding  i)otatoes,  it  appears  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  tide  the  family  of  a  laboring  man  over  the  oft-recurring  periods 
of  lack  of  work  which  have  marked  recent  years,  and  at  no  time  is  its 
cultivation  neglected.  In  order  to  ])08sess  this  mainstay  of  a  garden  the 
married  workman,  although  employed  in  the  town,  prefers  to  live  in  the 
country,  and  spend  an  hour  or  more  every  morning  and  evening  in  walk- 
ing between  his  cottage  and  place  of  occupation. 

This  cottage,  it  must  be  said,  is  always  of  primitive  construction,  with 
unsightly  mottled  walls,  and  seldom  contains  more  than  two  small  rooms 
and  a  kitchen,  and  is  furnished  in  the  barest  manner.  For  such  a  shelter 
and  the  garden  plot  the  rent  is  from  $12  to  $15  per  annum,  unless  the  occa- 
pant  hapi)ens  to  own  the  property,  which  not  unfrequently  is  the  case. 

There  is  poverty  in  superabundance  in  the  workman's  home,  often  verg- 
ing upon  squalor ;  his  children  are  generally  ragged  and  barefooted; 
his  wife  looks  haggard  and  weary  of  her  lot;  but  cases  of  absolute  des- 
titution are  not  common.  The  unmarried  laborer  fares  somewhat  bet- 
ter than  the  man  of  family.  He  usually  finds  a  lodging  in  the  town  if 
his  occupation  takes  him  there,  and  pays  for  his  bed,  a  breakfast  of  cof- 
fee and  black  bread,  and  a  very  plain  dinner  jit  the  rate  of  25  to  30  cents 
per  day.    The  supper  he  provides  for  himself  at  a  beer-house. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  pi*esent  average  retail  prices  of 
what  are  ordinarily  termed  the  necessaries  of  life,  although  most  of  the 
articles  enumerated  are  only  exceptionally  to  be  found  on  the  table  of 
the  laboring  man :  * 

C«nta 

Apples,  sliced per  pound..  $0  14 

BrexMi,  white do 9 

rye,  according  to  qaality do |0  2i  to   4 

Butter : do 26   to  32 

Cheese,  Swiss do 20   to  25 

handkase each..  2 

Brandy  48  per  cent.  TeaUes per  Uter..  15   to  30 

Coffee,  Java,  raw per  pound..  33 

roasted do 38 

Chicory,  substitute  for  coffee do 6 

Grains,  &c. : 

Barley,  large do 5 

hulled do ^ 

Rice,  Java do 6 

*  In  this  statement  the  quantities  are  given  in  Gterman  pounds  (^  kilogmn),  and  ft 
German  pound  is  equal  to  1.1  pounds  avoirdupois.  Where  a  Uter  is  the  measure  ussdf 
it  is  equal  to  1^,  liquid  quarts.  ^.g.,.^^,  .^  \^00^  It: 
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GrainB,  &.c. :    . 

Rice,  broken per  pound...  |0'05 

Flour,  white : do 7 

Farina do 7 

Oatmeal do -8 

Potato-meal do 7 

Verniicelli do 9 

Pease,  hulled - do 5 

Beans,  white , do 4f 

Lentils ". - do 5 

Herrings,  Scotch each..  ^i^ 

Meats : 

Beef perpound..     $0  15    to  16 

Veal do 12    to  14 

Pork do 16    to  17 

Mutton do 13    to  14 

Milk perliter..  4    to    5 

Oil  (salad),  poppy :. .per  pound..  20    to  22 

olive do 30    to  33 

rapeseed,  refined 1 do 12^ 

petroleum do 5J 

Acohol., perliter..  20    to  25 

Potatoes per5  liters..  6^  to    7^ 

Sugar,  refined  loaf perpound..  13^ 

powdered do 12 

crude  brown do 11 

Salt,  coarse do 2^ 

Staich do 9    to  10 

Soda,  washing do 3 

Sop.p do 8    to  12i 

Sauerkraut do 3    to    3i 

Eggs each..  1^  to    2 

Candles,  stearine perpound..  25 

tallow # do 14 

Vinegar per  liter..  5 

Coal...^ per  ton..     6  50  to  7  00 

Wood,  hard per  cubic  meter..     4  25  to  5  00 

pine do 2  25  to  3  00 

Fowls, old ^ each..  25  to      40 

Pigeons * per  pair..  20  to      22 

Excepting  in  the  case  of  meats  and  a  few  other  articles,  such  as 
butter  and  eggs,  the  supply  of  which  depends  upon  the  season  of  the 
year,  there  has  been  little  variation  in  the  retail  price  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned provisions  during  the  past  five  years,  the  average  difference  per 
pound  on  any  given  article  scarcely  exceeding  one-half  of  a  cent  during 
the  entire  period. 

The  price  of  beef  per  pound  in  the  markets  of  Coburg  and  Sonneberg, 
which  may  be  taken  as  the  criterion  for  the  entire  Thuringian  district, 
has  ranged  as  follows  during  the  years  named :  1874, 13  cents ;  1876, 
12^  cents;  1876, 12J  cents;  1877,  14  cents;  1878,  16  cents. 

The  price  of  veal  per  pound  in  the  same  markets  during  the  same  years 
ranged  as  follows:  1874,  11  cents;  1876,  12^  cents;  1876,  11  cents; 
1877,  11^  cents;  1878, 15J  cents. 

The  price  of  pork  per  pound  during  the  same  period  was :  1874, 15J 
cents;  1875, 15|  cents;  1876, 17  cents;  1877, 17  cents;  1878,16  cents. 

The  price  of  mutton  i)er  pound  during  the  same  period  was :  1874, 
13  cents;  1875,  10  cents;  1876,  13  cents;  1877,  14  cents;  1878,  14^ 
cents. 

The  extraordinary  high  prices  of  meat  at  present  is  attributed  to  a 
Bcarce  supply,  farmers  having  decreased  their  stock  materially  during 
the  past  few  years  in  consequence  of  the  continued  distrust  which  has 
prevailed  in  i)olitical  and  commercial  affairs,  and  the  markets  are  now 
affected  as  a  result  of  this  course  of  the  stock-raisers.    The  price  of 
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IK)rk  has  fallen  lately  in  consequence  of  an  existing  scare* from  recent 
fatal  cases  of  trichinosis  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  price  of  the  following-enumerated  articles  per  hectoliter  (equal  to 
2  bushels  and  3.35  pecks  American  standard  measure)  in  the  markets 
of  the  eleven  garrison  towns  of  Thuringia,  during  the  years  1873-187S, 
has  averaged  as  follows :  Wheat,  $4.28 ;  rye,  $3.39  j  barley,  $2.70 ;  oats, 
$1.70;  potatoes,  $1.30. 

The  price  of  rice  and  barley  per  centimeter  (equal  to  100  pounds 
avoirduiK)is)  in  the  eleven  garrison  towns  of  Thuringia  during  the  years 
1873-1878  has  averaged  as  follows :  Rice,  $6.37 ;  barley  (hulled),  $5.62. 

• 

3.  Past  and  present  rates. 

So  far  as  practicable,  a  comparison  of  the  present  rates  with  those 
prevailing  during  the  past  five  years,  both  as  to  wages  and  cost  of  living, 
have  been  made  under  the  headings  2  and  3. 

4.  Present  state  of  trade. 

From  all  the  indications  now  visible  it  does  not  appear  that  trade  will 
be  able  very  soon  to  shake  off  the  incubus  which  has  depressed  it  for  so 
many  years.  An  improvement  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  until  tbe 
European  political  horizon  becomes  clearer. 

Industrial  establishments  in  this  region  are  now  filling  the  compara- 
tively small  orders  which  were  given  in  the  early  spring,  but  great  com- 
plaint is  made  of  the  low  prices  which  are  obtained  for  goods,  and  whicli 
from  necessity  must  be  accepted. 

In  fact,  the  manufacturers  are  producing  at  unprofitable  prices,  for  the 
most  part,  in  order  to  keep  their  hands  employed  and  their  machiuen* 
in  operation,  hoping  for  an  improvement  in  affairs  as  the  season  ad- 
vances. The  bulk  of  the  orders  to  the  trade  in  this  district  is  given 
after  the  Easter  fair  at  Leipsic,  which  is  just  about  to  close,  and  it 
would,  therefore,  be  premature  at  this  moment  to  express  a  iwsitive 
opinion  upon  the  prospects  of  business  during  the  summer. 

At  present,  the  daily  reports  from  the  exchanges  in  the  principal 
financial  centers  of  Germany  tell  of  small  transactions  and  a  general 
tendency  to  refram  from  engagements  for  any  extended  period. 

The  public  has  become  very  cautious,  and  will  only  invest  in  first-rate 
securities. 

The  returns  of  the  great  railway  companies  for  the  first  quarter  of 
the  year  show  again  diminished  receipts  both  for  goods  and  passengers, 
and  the  stockholders  in  some  cases  will  receive  no  semi-annual  dividend. 

5.  Business  habits  and  systems. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  clearly  the  business  habits  of  the  merchant^ 
and  manufacturers  of  this  district.  There  is  no  general  standard  nor 
system  governing  commercial  transactions.  The  principal  chanicteristic 
of  trade  is  excessive  competition. 

There  are,  certainly,  a  great  many  business  men  here  who  base  their 
operations  upon  sound  principles,  but  the  mass  of  traders,  in  tlieir 
eagerness  to  push  sales,  are  accustomed  to  take  great  risks  in  view  of  a 
very  small  profit. 

The  smaller  manufacturers  are  not  satisfied  with  keeping  their  own 
Tegular  customers,  but  seek  to  take  away  from  their  comi)etitors  every 
other  customer,  even  when  there  is  no  profit  in  prospect. .  J'h^  ^^^^ 
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manufactures  to  some  extent  also  are  guilty  of  the  same  fault.  They 
are  not  content  with  selling  to  wholesale  buyers,  but  endeavor  to  draw 
away  the  heavier  customers  of  the  latter  class  by  ofTering  goods  to  the 
smaller  dealers  at  the  same  if  not  lower  prices,  as  those  which  they  get 
from  their  largeV  customers.  The  only  excuse  for  this  breach  of  com- 
mercial ethics  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  trade  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  remains  in  a  state  of  depression,  and  there  is  a  constant  over- 
production in  almost  all  the  articles  which  are  manufactured  in  this 
district. 

A  grave  error  has  been  committed  during  the  past  few  years  in  grant- 
ing credits  altogether  too  freely  and  imprudently.  The  result  of  this 
Laxity  has  recently  been  demonstrated  by  great  losses  to  many  traders 
in  this  district  in  the  suspension  of  several  business  firms  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere,  who  have  bought  very  largely  on  credit  with 
what  appears  to  have  been  a  premeditated  intention  to  defraud  the 
manufacturers. 

The  larger  the  orders  which  were  given  by  the  alleged  swindling 
firms,  the  gi*eater  was  the  temptation  of  the  manufacturer  to  take  large 
risks.  In  these  cases,  cash  payment  was  promised  very  often  for  the 
first  shipment,  in  order  that  the  cash  discount  (generally  5  per  cent, 
on  six  months'  time,  and  2  to  3  per  cent,  on  three  month's  time)  might 
be  obtained;  but  it  frequently  has  hajjpened  that  the  goods  pur- 
chased on  these  terms  were  paid  for  only  alter  a  year  or  more  had  ex- 
pired, and  sometimes  have  not  been  paid  for  at  all.  In  many  cases  ex- 
tensions have  been  gained  by  the  payment  of  interest  on  transactions 
which  were  made  on  a  cash  basis.  Under  these  circumstances,  large 
and  prompt-paying  buyers  have  been  made  to  suffer  greatly,  whUe 
small  and  unscrupulous  competitors  have  gained  an  advantage. 

I  believe  it  to  be  the  habit  of  some  American  importers  to  buy  their 
goods  here  in  March,  have  them  shipped  in  May  and  June,  and  pay  for 
them  only  in  Januaiy  and  February  of  the  following  year. 

For  this  class  of  custom  a  cash  discount  is  very  often  deducted,  and 
mterest  reckoned  from  the  date  of  the  invoice  in  the  account  current, 
in  violation  of  the  declaration  which  is  made  by  the  exporter  to  the 
consular  officer.  ,  But  proof  of  this  allegation  is  difficult  to  obtain. 

In  England  at  present,  owing  to  the  stagnation  of  commerce,  prices 
are  altogether  nominal,  and  English  consumers  and  jobbers  of  the  goods 
manufactured  in  this  district  now  buy  next  to  nothing. 

Consequently,  a  large  number  of  manufiicturers  have  accumidated 
stocks  of  china,  "  knickknacks,"  glass  and  stone,  marbles,  &c.,  on  hand, 
which  they  are  willing  to  sell  very  often  below  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture to  American  customers  in  order  to  raise  monej'.  I  have  recently 
heard  of  stone  marbled  beiug  offered  at  70  pfennige  per  thousand ;  a 
decrease  of  30  per  cent,  on  the  low  prices  which  were  paid  a  few  months 
since. 

I  scarcely  think,  however,  that  the  manufacturers  in  this  distiict,  as 
a  class,  would  themselves  declare  to  undervalue  invoices  of  goods,  but 
I  suspect  that  some  invoices  of  merchandise  shipped  from  this  district 
are  sent  to  agents  of  American  buyers  at  other  places  and  are  authenti- 
cated at  other  consulates. 
Practices  of  this  sort  a  consul  can  neither  control  nor  prevent. 
Toys  in  general  cannot  be  bought,  packed,  boxed,  and  forwarded,  even 
for  cash  payment,  on  a  bare  commission  of  10  per  cent.  A  much  larger 
margin  is  necessary  to  compensate  for  labor,  loss  of  interest,  and  out- 
lays. Most  of  the  toys  sent  hence  to  the  United  States  are  manufac- 
tured upon  special  order  according  to  sample  (they  are  not  kept  on  handc 
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in  the  warerooms  as  stock),  and  prices  generally  tend  upwsird  from  the 
month  of  July  to  December  in  each  year. 

From  December,  ordinarily,  to  April  of  the  following  year,  and  excep- 
tionally, as  at  present,  goods  may  be  bought  at  the  lojvest  figures.  Ibi 
former  years  new  and  saleable  toys  which  aiij'  manufacturer  devised 
and  produced  would  generally  be  imitated  by  his  competitors  and  sold 
at  lower  prices  before  the  first  shipment  of  any  new  article  had  reached 
its  destination.  The  novelty  very  often  would  be  shown  by  the  foreign 
buyer  to  a  competing  manufacturer  with  the  direct  purpose  in  view  of 
creating  an  unfair  emulation.  This  underhand  mode  of  business  has 
been  checked  recently  to  some  extent  by  the  German  patent  and  regis- 
try laws,  which  have  been  in  force  about  three  years. 

A  great  many  of  the  manufacturers  of  this  district  are  greatly  in  debt, 
their  small  accummulated  capital  having  disappeared  during  the  past 
three  or  four  unprofitable  years.  Credits  have  also  been  sliortened,  asd 
new  mortgages  on  factories  are  not  easily  obtainable,  and  foreclosures 
are  frequent. 

Large  losses  have  been  suffered  during  the  past  few  months  by  the 
failures  and  compromises  of  several  importing  houses  in  America. 

Perhaps  these  sad  experiences  of  the  late  years  will  teach  the  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  of  this  consular  (bstrict  good  and  sound  busi- 
ness principles.  Such  principles  heretofore  to  a  very  great  extent  have 
been  unobserved. 

6  AND  7.  Paper  money  and  coin. 

The  Beichsbank  and  seventeen  private  banks  are  at  present  entitled 
to  issue  100,  200,  500,  and  1,000  mark  notes,  as  well  as  5, 10,  20,  and  50 
mark  notes. 

According  to  the  bank  act  of  March  14, 1875,  the  issue  of  notes  uncov- 
ered by  bulBon  is  limited  to  273,875,000  marks  for  the  Eeichsbank  and 
111,125,000  marks  for  the  seventeen  private  banks;  making  385,000,000 
marks. 

The  actual  issue  of  notes,  both  covered  and  uncovered,  was  on  the 
Ist  of  April,  1878,  833,504,000  marks  against  an  amount  of  bullion  and 
coin  in  the  cellars  of  the  banks  of  623,896,000  marks,  which  shows  that 
75  per  cent,  of  the  issued  notes  were  covered  by  bulliou. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  bank-notes,  there  are  120,000,000  marks 
of  State  notes  (JReichscassenscheine)  of  5,  20,  and  50  mark  denomina- 
tions in  circulation. 

The  coins  of  the  German  Empire  are  of  gold,  silver,  nickel,  and  •cop- 
per. All  the  gold  coins,  according  to  the  law  of  July  9, 1873,  are  of  cue 
purity,  9  parts  of  pure  metal  and  1  part  of  copper  alloy.  Out  of  500 
grammes  of  pure  gold  are  coined  69^-twenty-mark  pieces,  139J^  ten- 
mark  pieces,  279  five-mark  pieces. 

All  the  old  German  gold  coins  were  demonetized  on  the  1st  of  April, 
1874,  and  have  not  been  redeemed  since  the  1st  of  Jidy  of  the  same 
year. 

All  the  German  silver  coins  are  also  of  one  purity,  9  parts  of  pure 
silver  and  1  of  aUoy.  Out  of  one  pound  of  pure  silver  is  coined  20  five- 
mark  pieces,  50  two-mark  pieces,  100  one-mark  pieces,  200  fifty -pfennig 
pieces,  500  twenty rpfennig  pieces. 

The  nickel  coinage  consists  of  ten  pfennig-pieces  and  five-pfennig 
pieces,  each  containing  25»parts  nickel  and  75  parts  copper. 

The  copper  or  bronze  comage  is  confined  to  pieces  of  one  and  two 
pfennige,  which  contains  95  parts  copper,  4  partgi|j||jj  J5^i|d,^eart  zinc. 
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The  entire  amount  of  the  imperial  silver  coinage  is  limited  by  law  to 
10  marks  per  head  of  the  i>opulation,  and  the  issue  of  nickel  and  bronze 
coins  shall  not  exceed  2^  marks  per  head. 

Nobody  is  compelled  to  take  in  payment  more  than  20  marks  in  silver 
and  1  mark  in  nickel  and  bronze,  excepting  only  the  imperial  and  state 
treasmies,  which  must  receive  the  silver  coinage  to  any  amount  which 
may  be  offered. 

The  small  coins  of  the  old  thaler  currency  have  been  already  demon- 
etized, but  the  currency  reform  is  still  incomplete,  and  will  remain  so 
until  the  thaler  pieces  are  called  in  from  circulation. 

The  imperial  chancellor  is  empowered  by  law  to  call  in  the  old  thaler 
coins  at  any  moment  which  may  appear  to  him  advisiable.  Until  this 
is  done,  the  thaler  is  declared  to  be  worth  three  marks  and  remains  a 
legal  tender. 

Professor  Soetbeer,  of  Hamburg,  an  authority  on  finance,  estimates 
the  amount  of  thalers  still  in  circulation  to,  be  not  less  than  300,000,000. 
The  conversion  of  this  large  sum  into  the  proper  currency  wiU  enhance 
the  cost  of  the  money  reform  to  the  empire  by  many  an  additional  mill- 
ion of  marks. 

As  to  the  relation  of  paper  money  and  coin  to  each  other,  it  may  only 
be  said  that  as  the  entire  note  and  coin  system  is  based  upon  the  gold 
standard,  the  bank-notes  ai-e  at  par  with  gold^  and  all  the  banks  which 
emit  notes  are  required  to  redeem  the  same  with  gold  upon  demand. 

H.  J.  WmSBR. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Sonneberg,  May  9  and  31,  1878. 
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Report^  by  Consul  Potter j  of  Stuttgartj  on  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes  in  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtembergy  viz :  Manufacturing  and  agricult- 
ural classes;  views  of  mechanics  and  laboring  men;  amount  of  wa^es 
received  and  how  it  is  expended  ;  what  they  eat  and  drink  and  what  it 
costs  to  live  ;  tdxes^  national^  statCj  and  municipal ;  women  and  childrenfs 
labor;  charitable  societies  and  benevolent  associations  ;  dwellings  of  the 
Wnning  cUisses  ;  political  sentiments  of  the  laboiHng  classes  of  Germany^ 
causes  of  their  discontent ;  Italian  laborers  in  Wiirtemberg — their  char- 
acteristics;  rates  ofwa^ges  in  different  branches  of  industry;  price  of 
provisions  in  different  cities  of  Wiirtemberg  and  Ivours  of  lcS)or. 

MANUFACTUBINa  AND  AGBICULTUBAL  CLASSES. 

Within  the  last  few  years  one  who  has  mingled  among  the  more  in- 
telligent i)ortions  of  the  laboring  classes  of  Wiirtemberg  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  hear  them  complain  that  their  lot  in  life  was  hard  to  bear; 
that  the  taxes  levied  by  the  Government  were  burdensome;  that  they 
did  not  receive  proper  compensation  for  their  labor ;  that  they  were 
compelled  to  work  too  many  hours  each  day ;  that  the  cost  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  were  so  high  that,  living  in  even  comparative  comfort  was 
impossible ;  that  women  were  drudges,  and  obliged  to  do  the  work  that 
natQi^3^ belonged  ^  men;  that  children  were  sent  into  the  fields  and 
workshops  too  early  in  life,  and  were  there  kept  at  work  during  their 
tender  years,  and  as  soon  as  then*  services  became  use^l.^to^^h^^^mi|^ 
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the  boys  were  forced  into  the  army,  where  they  became  consumers 
instead  of  producers,  &c.  In  order  that  the  true  situation  of  matters 
connected  with  the  laboring  classes  of  Wiirtemberg  may  be  understood 
by  those  who  may  chance  to  read  these  lines,  and  themselves  be  able 
to  judge  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  ground  for  such  complaints,  I 
will  endeavor  to  give  substantially  the  tacts  bearing  upon  the  subject, 
first,  however,  referring  briefly  to  the  manufacturing  and  agricultmul 
conoition  of  the  kingdom. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  those  countries  were  most  prosi)erou8 
where  the  employments  of  the  people  were  equally  divided  between  ag- 
riculture and  other  mixed  industries,  and  that  where  one-half  of  the 
people  were  engaged  in  producing  food  and  clothing,  the  other  half 
could  safely  engage  in  mechanical,  artistic,  and  scientific  pursuits,  and  by 
suoh  equitable  division  of  the  duties  of  mind  and  muscle  the  nation^ 
wealth  would  be  promoted  and  the  happiness  of  the  people  secured. 
Were  this  a  substantial  truth  instead  of  a  declaration,  the  kingdom  of 
Wurtemberg  might  be  considered  a  prosperous  country,  for  al]^ut  half 
of  its  people  are  employed  in  a  productive  agriculture^  that  yields  plenty 
of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  legumes,  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  hemp, 
flax,  hops,  &c.  Wine  grows  abundantly  on  the  hillsides  and  sloi^es  that 
overlook  the  picturesque  valleys  of  the  Neckar,  the  Tauber,  the  Kems, 
and  the  Kocher.  Fruit-trees  are  extensively  cultivated  all  over  the 
country,  and  the  Black  Forest  and  other  woods  supply  the  people  with 
timber  and  fuel.  Much  of  the  heavier  timber  of  the  Black  Forest  is  ex- 
ported, principally  to  Holland,  whilst  coals,  mainly  from  SaarbrUcken,  in 
Prussia,  are  easily  and  cheaply  brought  into  the  country  over  its  net- 
work 01  well-managed  railroads,  or  upon  the  Neckar,  which  is  naviga- 
ble to  the  interior  of  the  kingdom.  Thus,  if  a  harvest  is  only  an  aver- 
age one,  Wurtemberg  satisfies,  from  her  owji  agricultural  productions, 
the  natural  wants  of  a  population  of  about  two  millions  of  people,  who 
occupy  only  365  square  miles  of  territory.  When  compared  with  other 
German  States,  her  industries  may  be  regarded  as  in  a  flouri&hiug  con- 
dition. It  is  claimed  that  every  able-bodied  person,  not  employed  in 
agriculture  or  in  the  army,  may  easily  find  occupation  in  a  fia<itory  or  a 
workshop,  or  in  some  other  calling,  the  duties  of  which  he  may  be  com- 
petent to  discharge. 

The  industry  of  the  country  is  improving  so  far  as  the  introduction 
of  new  sources  of  mechanical  employment  are  concerned.  This  is  a 
necessity,  for  the  reason  that  the  field  of  agriculture  is  fully  occupied. 
All  the  arable  acres  of  the  kingdom  being  under  cultivation,  that  somxj© 
of  employment  cannot  be  extended.  During  the  i)eriod  between  1871 
and  1875  there  was  a  considerable  rush  of  the  working  classes  to  the 
vaiious  manufacturing  establishments,  on  account  of  the  higher  rate  of 
wages  there  paid  5  but  the  slight  inconvenience  which  the  farmer  expe- 
rienced from  this  cause  soon  disappeared.  The  principal  manufactures 
are  in  cotton,  linen,  wool,  wooden  ware,  leather,  and  metals.  The  com- 
merce of  the  country,  which  is  not  extensive,  has  considerably  increased 
since  the  formation  of  the  German  ZoUverein.  Its  trade  with  neighbor- 
ing States  is  actively  maintained  through  the  instrumentality  of  Sie  ex- 
ceUent  highways  of  the  country,  its  navigable  rivers,  the  Neckar  and 
Danube,  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  by  its  extended  railroad  system. 

This  degree  of  apparent  prosperity  would  seem  to  justify  the  opinion 
that  the  complaints  of  the  laboring  classes  were  without  foundation, 
unless,  perhaps,  in  exceptional  cases.  Most  of  the  wealthy,  titled,  ana 
&voi*ed  portions  of  society  think  that  the  laboring  man  has  no  cause 
for  dissatisfaction,  while  otihers  with  more  sensitive  and  humane  feelings, 
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even  in  high  circles,  entertain  the  view  that  much  can  and  ought  to 
be  done,  by  way  of  legislation  or  otherwise,  to  better  the  condition  of 
tiie  laboring  classes,  and  help  them  up  to  a  higher  level  in  the  scale  of 
manhood.  The  fact  is  indisputable  that  a  laboring  man  in  Wiirtemberg 
who  has  to  support;  a  family  of  3  to  4  children  upon  the  proceeds  of  his 
daily  wages  is  utteriy  unable  to  save  anything  for  old  age,  sickness,  or 
loss  of  employment.  To  obtain  the  plainest  food  and  clothing  from 
day  to  day  is  the  acme  of  his  hope  in  life.  And  yet  the  intelligent  me- 
chanic or  laboring  man  will  frankly  say  that  he  sees  no  possible  rem- 
edy that  will  much  improve  the  condition  of  things  which  now  makes 
life  a  tug  for  the  toiler ;  and,  believing  that  contentment  is  better  than 
a  contest  with  the  inevitable,  he  wisely  seeks  happiness  only  in  those 
things  that  are  possible  to  him : 

In  order  that  the  feelings  and  views  of  a  workingman  of  average 
abihty  and  education  may  be  better  understood,  a  strict  translation  is 
here  given  of  a  conversation  had  with  an  intelligent  mechanic,  a  Mr.  A. 
.  6.    This  interview  will  fairly  represent  many  others  had  with  mechan- 
ics and  laborers  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom: 

Question.  How  old  are  you  ? — Answer.  I  am  thirty-six  years  old. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? — ^A.  I  ain  a  house-carpenter. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family  ? — ^A.  I  have  a  wife  and  three  cLUdron ;  the  oldest  is  11  and 
the  youngest  3  years  old. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  receive  per  day  t — A.  I  receive  3  marks  and  30  pfennige. 
The  average  wages  paid  to  house-carpenters  is  from  2  marks.  80  pfennige  to  3  marks 
per  day  (66  to  73  cents), 

Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  are  you  required  to  work  for  such  wages  1 — A.  During 
the  entire  year  we  begin  work  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  quit  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
evening.     In  the  winter  season  we  begin  our  work  with  gas  or  candle  light. 

Q.  How  much  time  are  you  allowed  for  your  meals  t — A.  We  have  ha&  an  hour  for 
breakfast,  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning;  one  hour  for  dinner  at  noon:  and  half  an 
hour  at  4  o'clock  vespers.    Wo  take  our  supper  after  the  day's  work  is  (lone. 

Q.  Can  you  support  your  family  upon  such  wages  f — ^A.  What  I  must  do  I  must  do. 
Part  of  the  time  my  wife  earns  60  pfennige  (15  cents)  a  day,  and  with  our  joint  earn- 
ings we  manage  to  live. 

Q.  What  does  the  united  earnings  of  yourself  and  wife  amount  to  in  a  year  f — A. 
With  general  good  health  we  earn  about  1,050  marks  ($252)  per  year. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  in  detail  the  uses  you  make  of  this  money  ? — A.  O,  yes.  I  pay 
per  annum — 

For  rent  of  two  rooms  in  fourth  story,  20C  marks $49  44 

For  clothing  for  self  and  family,  160  marks 38  40 

For  food  and  fuel  per  day,  1.75  marks  (43^  cents),  or  per  year,  638  marks 153  12 

This  makes  an  average  for  each  member  of  my  family  per  day  of  35  x)fennige 
(bi  cents). 

For  residence  tax,  4  marks •      96 

For  school  tax,  three  children,  13.50  marks «. 3  24 

For  dues  to  mechanics'  aid  society,  7.20  marks 1  73 

For  tax  on  earnings  of  self,  5  marks 1  20 

Leaving  for  school-books,  doctor's  bills,  and  incidentals,  16.30  marks 3  91 

Per  annum,  1,050  marks 252  00 

Q.  Of  what  kind  of  food  do  your  daily  meals  consist  f — ^A.  For  breakfast,  bread  and 
coflee ;  for  dinner,  soup  and  tlie  meat  of  which  the  soup  is  made,  and  one  kind  of 
vegetables ;  at  four  o'clock,  beer  and  bread ;  and  for  supper,  white  bread  and  potatoes. 

Q.  Are  you  able  t9  save  any  portion  of  your  earnings  for  days  of  sickness  or  old 
age  f — ^A.  Saving  is  only  possible  to  a  man  who  has  no  family.  In  case  I  am  myself 
sick,  I  receive  one  mark  per  day  from  the  mechanics'  aid  association  of  which  I  am  a 
member.     I  do  not  think  of  old  age,  for  I  expect  to  work  until  I  die. 

Q.  Are  you  contented  with  the  conditions  of  life  which  you  describe  f — ^A.  I  am 
contented,  because  I  have  no  reason  to  hope  for  anytliing  better.  I  am  as  well  off  as 
others  of  my  class,  many  of  whom  scold  and  fr<»t  a  good  deal,  beca\ise  to  sustain  life 
leqoires  an  apparent  never-ending  struggle ;  but  I  see  no  sense  in  fretting  and  linding 
faalt,  unless  there  is  a  practical  remedy  and  a  power  to  apply  it  which  is  withheld 
ftoui  UB ;  and  I  can  discover  neither.  The  Government  itself  is  poor  and  can't  help 
as,  because  the  resources  of  the  country  are  not  adequate.  ,     ,  ^.  ^.  ^ , . . 
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Q.  If  the*  vast  number  of  ablc-hortied  men  now  in  the  gi-eat  armies  of  Gtrmany  were 
emi)loyed  on  the  farms  and  in  the  workshops,  thus  beconiiu<:  active  producers  instead 
of  idle  consumers,  don^t  you  think  the  condition  of  the  laboring  clasws  woidd  be 
thereby  bettered  ? — A.  No,  I  tl!ink  not;  for  then  we  sliouhl  have  more  conijK't  it  ion  for 
the  work  there  is  to  do,  and  that  would  cheapen  wa«^e.s.  The  fact  is,  there  are  too 
many  of  us.  Every  hectare  of  land  in  Wiirtemberg  that  can  produce  anything  ianow 
thoroughly  cultivated,  and  there  are  plenty  of  peojde  to  do  the  work.  If  the  men  in 
the  army  should  come  home,  they  would  add  nothing  to  the  productions  of  the  conn- 
try.  It  Vouid  simply  be,  perhajis,  four  men  doing  tbe  work  which  two  could  better 
perform.  This  surplus  population  nmst  be  fed  and  clothed,  and  we  think  the  Govern- 
ment can  do  that  more  cheaply  by  keeping  them  in  the  army,  where  they  are  not  in 
our  way. 

This  is  the  view  of  one  of  the  hard-working  mechanics  of  Wiirtem- 
berg, and  the  views  expressed  in  his  last  answer  are  entitled  to  more 
than  a  passing  thought. 

TAXES. 

Taxes  here,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  constitute  the  most  prolific 
theme  of  the  laboring  man^s  sorrowful  complaints.  It  is,  however,  the 
slight  direct  tax  which  gives  him  most  annoyance.  That  ne  can  see  and 
feel,  and  it  appears  like  an  unbearable  incubus.  The  greater  burden 
which  comes  to  him  through  the  insidious  indirect  tax  does  not  seem  to 
bother  him,  because  it  comes  in  the  dark  and  steals  upon  him  unawares. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  an  indirect  tax  on  salt  and  different  kinds 
of  beverages.  After  much  trouble,  and  after  years  of  careful  study,  the 
attempt  has  been  successfully  made  of  assessing  i-eal  estate,  buildings, 
capital,  income,  and  business  as  nearly  just  as  possible.  But  these 
direct  taxes  have  been  raised  from  year  to  year  until  they  have  become 
really  burdensome  to  i)oor  laborers,  mechanics,  and  to  men  doin^  asmall 
business,  and  are  even  regarded  as  oppressive  at  this  time,  when  all 
branches  of  industiy  are  so  depressed.  Yet  it  may  in  truth  be  said  that 
since  the  tax  reform  the  assessments  upon  the  richer  portion  of  society 
are  proportionately  heavier  than  upon  the  i)oorer  class.  State  taxes  are 
not  generally  as  high  as  the  local  taxes.  The  town  of  Heilbronu,  for  in- 
stance, with  24,000  inhabitants,  pays  149,058  nmrks  and  4  iifennige  State 
taxes,  and  222,000  marks  city  tax  (4  niarks=8l,  and  4  pfennige=l 
cent). 

But  however  high  the  taxes  may  be,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they 
are  justly  distributed  between  rich  and  poor.  Often,  however,  ground- 
less complaints  are  made  regarding  high  taxes.  For  instance,  the  other 
day  a  man  was  charged  with  a  verbal  offense  which  he  uttered  against 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  he  ofi'ered  as  an  excuse  for 
the  oflense  that  his  taxes  were  unjustly  heavy.  An  examination  proved 
that  the  man  was  assessed  only  for  the  small  sum  of  1  mark  and  46 
pfennige  (36  cents).  Of  course,  instances  might  be  quoted  showing  how 
a  poor  laborer  or  mechanic  was  obliged  to  deprive  himself  and  his  family 
even  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  tax- 
gatherer.  By  far  the  greatest  amount  of  taxes  paid  are  consumed  by 
the  Imperial  German  Government  for  military  puri>oses.  The  army  at 
the  present  time  is  reduced  to  a  peace  footing  and  embraces  only 
401,000  soldiers,  who  are  sui)ported  at  an  estimated  daily  exi>ense  of 
3,500,000  marks.  For  the  time  being,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 
the  army  expenses  will  be  diminished.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  every 
reiison  to  believe  that  they  will  be  still  further  increased,  for  the  Impe- 
rial Government  proposes  to  impose  an  indirect  tax  upon^tobacco,  coflee, 
petroleum,  and  other  articles  of  daily  use.  Tliat  this  method  of  taxation 
is  more  burdensome  for  the  poor  and  laboring  classes  than  direct  taxa- 
tion there  can  be  little  doubt.    But  experience  BifftXg§yt^t>^^T  taxes 
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thus  levied  are  more  cheerfully  paid  than  lighter  direct  taxes.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  forecast  the  effect  upon  the  laboring  classes  if  they  are  obliged 
to  pay  an  extra  tribute  to  the  Government  tor  every  pound  of  sugar, 
coffee,  tea,  and  salt  they  buy,  for  every  glass  of  beer  they  drink,  and 
every  cigar  they  smoke. 

Rate  of  State  taxation. — ^The  following  data  will  exhibit  the  sources 
of  income  by  taxation  in  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg : 

On  buildings,  12  j^  pfennige  on  each  100  marks  of  value. 

On  land,  1.20  ^^PQ  marks  on  each  100  marks  of  value. 

On  income  from  industries,  trades,  &c.,  2.98i*o-o  marks  on  each  100 
marks  of  value. 

On  all  bonds,  mortgages,  and  stocks,  4  per  cent,  of  the  interest  re- 
ceived on  the  same. 

Municipal  tax. — Cities  and  towns  impose  a  tax  of  1.44i^^  marks  for 
every  1  mark  of  general  State  tax.  The  tax,  therefore,  for  municipal 
expenses  is  about  45  per  cent,  higher  than  for  general  State  expenses. 

WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN'S  LABOR. 

Tliat  the  labor  which  the  women  of  the  working  classes  in  all 
Germany,  including  Wiirtemberg,  have  to  i)erform,  so  far  as  kind  and 
amount  are  concerned,  is  in  a  large  degree  wholly  unfit  for  their  sex, 
cannot  be  disputed.  In  all  parts  of  Wiirtemberg  may  be  seen  women 
splitting  and  sawing  wood  in  the  streets ;  carrying  heavy  burdens  of 
ftiel,  stone,  and  water,  or  earth,  upon  their  heads ;  thrashing  with  the 
flail  the  whole  day  long  with  men;  plowing,  hoeing,  mowing  in  the  hay- 
field,  and  gathering  the  crops ;  mounting  the  ladder  with  bricks  and 
mortar  for  the  builder,  and  performing  the  duties  of  scavenger  in  the 
great  cities.  Such  labor  is,  in  the  broadest  sense,  unfit  for  women,  yet 
this  kind  of  work  is  every  day  performed  in  Wiirtemberg  by  women ; 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  condition  of  the  women  of  the  laboiing  class 
is  still  worse  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  empire.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
not  entirely  correct  to  say  that  the  military  system  of  Germany  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  position  which  women  occupy  with  respect  to  their  oc- 
cupations ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  maintain  her  magnificent  armies  unless  women  performed  the 
work  which  naturally  belongs  to  the  vigor  and  muscle  of  the  young 
men,  who,  in  times  of  peace,  to  the  number  of  more  than  400,000,  con- 
stitute the  martial  force  of  Germany.  • 

This  unnatural  state  of  affairs  does  not  appear  to  be  confined  to  the 
poorer  class  of  women,  for  the  wife  of  a  mechanic,  or  of  a  farmer  who  is 
in  comfortable  circumstances,  is  obliged  to  take  the  entire  care  of  three 
or  four  children,  and  perform  all  the  household  work,  besides  assisting 
her  husband  upon  the  farm  or  in  the  workshop.  The  condition  of  such 
hard-Avorking  women  is  made  still  worse  by  the  fact  that  in  many,  if  not 
ill  most,  of  the  larger  German  towns  nearly  every  fifth  house  is  a  place 
where  intoxicating  beverages  of  some  kind  are  abundantly  sold.  If 
there  is  anywhere  a  class  of  i>ersons  who  can  justly  complain  of  a  hard 
lot  in  life,  it  is  the  poor  laboring  women  in  Germany. 

^ot  so  well  founded  are  the  statement^  sometimes  made  regarding 
children  being  forced  to  work  in  the  fields  and  workshops  too  early  in 
life  or  beyond  their  strength.  This  complaint  is  perhaps  groundless,  at 
least  as  far  as  Wiirtemberg  is  concerned.  There  may  be  a  slight  pre- 
text for  such  statements  in  some  parts  of  North  Germany,  or  in  the 
merely  manufa<5turing  districts  of  Saxony,  but  not  in  Wiirtemberg.  In 
this  kingdom  the  employment  of  chihlren  at  hard  labor  too  early  in  life 
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is  already  prohibited  by  the  excellent  educational  laws,  which  axe  fully 
enforced.  These  laws  provide  that  no  normally  constituted  child  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  is  permitted  to  leave  the  common  school  without  being 
able  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  and  understand  the  main  articles  of  his 
religious  faith.  Hence  in  Wiirtemberg,  perhaps  throughout  the  em- 
pire, no  laborer,  however  poor,  can  be  found  who  has  not  acquired  these 
accomplishments  at  school.  The  law  of  June  21, 1869,  provides  that 
"  children  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  are  not  permitted  to  work  reg- 
ularly in  any  kind  of  factory.  Children  from  twelve  to  fourteen  can 
only  be  employed  for  six  hours  per  day  for  any  regular  work  in  a.  manu- 
factory. Before  being  so  employed,  their  parents  or  guardians  must, 
prove  that  the  children  receive  at  least  three  hours'  daily  instruction  at 
a  school  recognized  and  approved  by  the  Government.  Young  x)eople 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen  yeai-s  of  age  are  not  allowed  to  be  em- 
ployed for  any  regular  work  over  ten  hours  a  day." 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  Wiirtemberg  reports  upon  this  subject  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  number  of  children  from  twelve  to  fourteen  vearB  of  age  employed  in  factories 
is  very  limited,  for  the  reaaon  that  they  are  obliged  by  law  to  attend  school  until  their 
fourteenth  year,  and  because,  also,  their  labor  is  by  many  not  regarded  oh  profitable. 
The  greatest  proportion  of  children  employed  in  any  establishment  were  found  in  a 
cotton  factory,  where,  among  791  laborers,  15  boys  and  \^  girls  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  were  at  work.    They  were  paid  from  98  ])fennige  to  1  mark  jrt  day. 

CHARITABLE  SOCIETIES,  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATIONS,  AID  SOCIETIES, 

&C. 

Such  societies  are  very  numerous  all  over  the  country.  Yet,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  most  of  these  institutions  are  not  enjoyed  or  used  by  the 
majority  of  the  laboring  classes  whom  they  were  intended  especially  to 
benefit.  This  statement  is  i)articularly  true  in  regrird  to  the  so-called 
"People's  Kitchen"  (VolkskUche).  There  are  thi*ee  causes  for  this 
seemingly  strange  fact,  viz: 

First.  Very  many  laborers,  conscious  of  the  value  of  the  services  they 
render  to  society  at  large,  are  utterly  unwilling  to  receive  public  alms. 
A  man  of  some  pride  teels  that  he  will  in  some  way  bo  (legr<ide<l  by 
accepting  the  benefits  which  these  establishments  oft'er. 

Second.  Deeply-rooted  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  laboring  classes  of 
the  wealtl.y  members  of  society,  who  are  generally  the  foiindei-s  of  these 
institutions. 

Thiitl,  Many  laborers  look  upon  such  institutions  as  being  the  out- 
come of  some  sort  of  a  speculation  on  the  part  of  those  whose  gen- 
erosity established  them.  The  first-mentioned  reaijon  is  the  only  one 
entitled  to  any  notice. 

Perhaps  the  more  frequented  institutions  of  this  kind  are  the  so-called 
"Krippen.''  The  object  of  these  "Krippen''  is  to  receive,  for  general 
care  and  protection  during  the  entire  day,  children  from  six  weeks  to 
three  years  old,  so  that  the  mothers,  who  are  obliged  to  labor  in  the 
fleld  or  elsewhere,  may  i>ur8iie  their  occupations  without  interruption  or 
anxiety.  Another  object  of  these  "Kripi>en"  is,  "by  proper  care  and 
nourishment,  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  great  mortality  among 
children.''  The  average  cost  for  a  child  is  10  pfennige  (2^  cents)  per 
day.  The  children  are  brought  in  the  morning  and  must  be  taken  home 
again  in  the  evening.  Experience  has  proved  the  great  utility  of  these 
institutions,  and  their  excellence  is  now  acknowledged  on  all  sides,  not 
alone  for  the  advantages  which  the  mothers  derive  from  them,  but  also 
for  the  superior  mental  and  physical  care  and  ^in|i^£w{i|^tjl^  chil 
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dren  receive.  They  are,  however,  ouly  to  be  found  in  the  larger  cities, 
where,  as  at  Stnttgart  and  Heilbronn,  handsome  buildings  have  been 
erected  for  this  purpose.  For  children  from  three  to  fourteen  years 
of  age  there  are  also  many  other  institutions  wliich  have  proved  to 
be  great  public  blessings,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  orphan 
asylums,  asylums  for  poor  and  neglected  children,  asylums  for  poor 
and  sick  children,  asylums  for  deaf  and  dumb  children,  &c.  These 
institutions  are  generally  maintained  by  the  Government.  The  "  Krip- 
pen"  are,  however,  under  the  special  protection  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  Wiirtemberg.  For  the  support  and  aid  of  grown-up  labor- 
iiijr  people,  the  following  institutions  may  be  mentioned.  These  are 
miHDtained  partly  by  the  Government  and  partly  by  private  associa- 
tions: "Associations  for  the  protection  of  young  women  working  in  fac- 
tories," "Young  Men's  Association,"  and  "Journeymen's  Association." 
These  three  are  private  benevolent  institutions,  and  have  for  their  ob- 
ject not  only  the  funiishiug  of  cheap  lodgings  and  food,  but  also  proper 
amusement  and  instruction  for  leisure  hours.  Only  such  women  and 
men  are  admitted  as  members  of  these  associations  as  can,  by  proper 
t  testimony,  prove  a  good  standing  in  society.  After  the  labor  of  the  day 
is  over  the  journeymen  meet  in  their  society-rooms,  where  they  listen  to 
an  instructive  lecture  or  read  in  books  taken  from  the  library  of  the 
association.  In  the  "  Journeymen's  Association"  at  Stuttgart  the  mem- 
bers pay  for  their  board  as  follows: 

For  breakfast 9  pfennige=.2i  cents. 

For  dinner 40  pfennige  =  10  cents. 

For  supper 30  pfennige  =:   7  cents. 

If  the  members  are  on  a  journey,  they  receive  nt  the  rooms  of  any 
similar  association  in  other  cities,  after  having  proved  their  member- 
ship, refreshments  and  fair  lodging  free  of  charge.  As  another  benev- 
olent institution  for  the  laboring  class,  I  have  already  mentioned  the 
**  People^s  Kitchen."  These  are  maintained  by  local  authorities.  They 
provide  board  at  the  following  reduced  rates: 

Breakfast,  1  cup  of  coffee  with  broad 12  pfennige  ==  3    cents. 

without  breail 9  pfennige=3i  cents. 

Dinner :  soup,  vegetables,  and  meat 30  pfennige =7|  cents. 

without  soup 25  pfennige=6i  cents. 

soup  alone 10  pfonnige=2i  cents. 

Supper:  only  soup 10  pfonnige=-2i  cents. 

For  these  prices  the  applicant  receives  one-half  liter  (1  pint)  of  soup, 
one-half  liter  of  vegetables,  and  a  piece  of  good  meat,  weighing,  before 
being  cooked,  100  grammes  (about  4  ounces).  These  prices,  of  course, 
could  not  be  made  without  a  loss  to  the  city  treasury,  if  the  provisions 
were  not  bought  in  large  quantities  and,  therefore,  at  reduced  rates. 

There  is  also  in  Wiirtemberg,  in  the  \illage  of  Fellbach,  a  so-called 
**Maid  Sen-^ant  Institution";  the  object  of  which  is  to  provide  a  com- 
fortable home  for  such  female  servants  as  can  prove  by  proper  testi- 
mony that  they  have  been  in  service  a  certain  number  of  years  and  are 
either  sick  or  too  old  to  serv^e  any  longer.  It  also  may  be  mentioned 
in  this  connection  that  such  male  and  female  servants  as  have  satisfac- 
torily served  a  certain  number  of  years  in  one  place  receive  a  handsome 
premium  at  the  agricultural  fair' of  their  place.  Another  institution 
which  has  the  welfare  of  the  laboring  classes  for  its  object  may  be  men- 
tione<l,  viz,  certain  "Building  Associations,'' which  are  formed  in  the 
larger  towns.  These  endeavor  to  provide  laborers  with  small  but 
healthy  dwellings  at  reduced  rates  of  rent.  In  enumerating  the  varions 
arrangements  which  are  designed  to  ameliorate  the  condition^of  JbhfC 
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laboring  classes,  it  would  be  ungenerous  to  forget  aU  the  noble  private 
efforts  made  by  the  o\mers  of  some  of  the  large  manufaetories  in  Wiir- 
temberg.  Among  these,  the  Messrs.  Staub  &  Co.,  at  Kucheu,  deserve 
to  be  especially  remembered.  In  18G7,  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  this  firm 
receired  the  first  prize  for  the  best  an-angements  for  laborers'  dwellings. 
In  their  great  estiiblislmient  care  is  taken  that  every  laborer  has  a  good 
lodging,  and  good  schools  are  there  provided  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  employes.  Bath-rooms  are  pro\ided,  and  various  pro\i- 
sions  are  also  made  for  the  proper  amusement  of  chiklren  and  adults. 

DWELLINGS  OF  THE  LABORING  CLASSES. 

"How  do  the  laboring  classes  liveT'  The  answer  to  this  question 
represents,  perhaps,  the  most  unpleasant  feature  in  the  condition  of  the 
laboring  community.  If  the  laborer  is  a  single  man,  the  ca«e  is  very 
simple.  If  he  cannot  hire  some  sort  of  a  chamber  up  iu  the  highest  or 
down  in  the  lowest  story,  he  pays  from  10  to  20  pfennige  (2J  to  5  cents) 
for  a  bed  overnight  in  a  more  or  less  comfortable  room.  Uik)u  the 
latter  he  has  no  claim  duruig  the  daytime,  and  during  the  night 
he  shares  it  often  with  two,  three,  or  four  fellow-laborers,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Often  he  sleeps  with  one  of  his  friends  in  the  same  bed,  and 
they  share  alike  in  the  expense.  Often,  also,  two  or  three  single  work- 
men have  a  room  in  conmion  at  the  factory  or  workshop.  Single  persons 
can  manage  the  matter  of  house-room  with  comx)arative  ease.  Alto- 
gether different  is  the  case  of  families,  where  there  are  children  who  are 
wholly  dex)endent  for  their  support  upon  the  daily  wages  of  father  or 
mother.  Married  laborers  who  have  wages  enough  to  enable  them  to 
rent  lodgings  in  houses  belonging  to  building  associations  obtain  com- 
forts in  a  comparative  degree.  But  the  class  of  workmen  so  favored 
is  small,  as  such  associations  exist  only  in  the  largest  cities.  By  far  the 
greiitest  number  of  married  laborera  are  obliged  to  seek  their  lodgings 
in  basements  or  iu  the  higher  stories,  and  pay,  on  an  average,  100  marks 
yearly  for  one  room.  Hence  a  lodging  with  thi*ee  rooms  costs  300  marks 
($72)  annually.  Such  a  lodging,  however,  includes,  besides  a  kitchen, 
a  small  apartment  in  a  cellar,  a  place  for  wood  and  washing,  and  also 
the  stoves  in  rooms  and  kitchen.  Thus  here,  as  elsewhere,  house-rent 
devours  the  largest  part  of  the  w^ages  of  a  laborer  who  has  a  family,  and 
the  unsolved  problem  of  ^^how  to  furnish  cheap  homes  for  the  laboring 
classes"  is  ever  being  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  philan- 
thropist. 

THE  POLITICAL  SENTIKENTS  OF  THE  LABORING  GLASSES  IN  GEBMANY 

Axe  at  pi^sent  neither  republican  nor  monarchical.  Expressed  in  the 
most  general  form,  the  political  sentiments  of  the  laboring  classes  in 
Wiirtemberg,  as  in  all  Germany,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following 
sentence :  <^  The  laborers  complain  that  their  lot  in  life  is  unjustly  hard 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  rich,"  and  questions  of  govemmeatal  policy, 
which  formerly  divided  all  classes,  are  now  forgotten  by  laboring  m^n 
in  their  efforts  to  discover  a  leveliug-out  process  by  which  the  rich  and 
the  poor  shall  enjoy  an  equality  of  ease  and  social  happiness.  Their 
sentiments  ux)on  this  subject  have  brought  intx)  active  exist^ioe  the 
organization  of  the  so-called  '^  Social  Democratic  party,"  which  repre- 
sents, under  various  forms,  names,  claims,  principles,  \iews,  &c.,  the 
political  sentiments  of  a  great,  if  not  the  greatest,  part  of  the  lalmijig 
classes  of  Germany.    In  Wiirtemberg,  to  judge  by  outwanl  dgmppstor 
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tions,  the  "  Social  Democrats "  are  not  very  strong.  Those,  however, 
vrise  in  such  matters  declare  them  to  be  much  stronger  than  it  is  gener- 
ally supposed.  The  names,  "Communists,"  *  ^Anarchists,"  "Nihilists,'' 
"  Workingmen's  Union,"  &c.,  are  merely  difi'erent  terms  meaning  the 
same  thing.  Upon  questions  relating  to  the  causes  of  tljese  complaints 
there  is  such  a  variety  of  answers,  and  so  many  proposed  remedies  for 
this  social  sickness,  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  confused  reasoning 
from  sound  argument. 

The  nobility  and  wealthy  aristocracy  are  greatly  exasperated  at  the 
pretensions  of  the  Social  Democrats  in  claiming  an  equality  of  rights  and 
pri\ileges,  socially  and  otherwise,  and  very  intemi)erate  speeches  are 
sometimes  made,  in  which  the  laboring  classes  are  bitterly  denounced, 
and  the  sentiments  they  now  hold  are  declared  to  be  the  natural  out- 
come of,  a  condition  of  "  growing  laziness,"  and  remedial  measures  are 
proposed  which  are  very  harsh  and  extreme  in  character. 

Statesmen  do  not  appear  inclined  to  discuss  the  cause  of  the  labor 
movement,  and  confine  their  efibrts  to  devising  means  for  summarily 
suppressing  it.  The  great  middle  and  weU-todo  class  of  Germany  have 
Uttle  to  say  upon  the  subject,  and.  take  the  comfortable  view  that  the 
Government's  policy,  whatever  that  may  be,  will  be  satisfactory  to  them. 
Labor  strikes  in  Wurtemberg  have  been  small  affairs  and  of  rare  occur- 
rence, and  have  only  taken  place  in  those  localities  where  manufaetur- 
ers  paid  very  low  wages,  whUe  it  was  known  they  were  making  large 
profits.  In  Wurtembergj  as  a  general  rule,  laborers  obtained  highest 
wages  at  those  times  which  were  most  favorable  to  the  manufacturer. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  in  1872,  iifter  the  Franco-German  war. 
But  a  large  portion  of  the  laborers  did  not  live  economically,  and  their 
high  wages  were  soon  squandered. 

It  is  quite  safe  to  predict  that  the  Social  Democratic,  or  Labor,  party 
organization  is  of  a  more  lasting  cnaracter  than  has  yet  been  generally 
supposed.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  comes  into  existence  at  a 
tune  when  the  laboring  classes  throughout  the  world  have  attained  a 
higher  degree  of  education  than  ever  before  known.  They  fully  under- 
stand that  all  power  and  wealth,  whether  wielded  by  nations  or  indi- 
viduals, is  the  outgrowth  of  labor,  and  the  higher  and  more  numerous 
the  educational  institutions  of  a  country  are,  precisely  in  the  same  ratio 
of  advancement  will  the  social  distinctions  created  by  wealth  and  iwsi- 
tion  w^eaken,  and  bring  men  nearer  together  upon  the  platform  of  merit. 

It  cannot  be  justly  said  that  the  laboring  men  and  women  of  WUr- 
temberg  envy  the  wealth  of  those  who  are  higher  up  on  the  ladder  of 
fame  and  fortune.  But,  with  their  i>erceptions  brightened  through  the 
excellent  educational  institutions  of  the  country',  they  cannot  look  with- 
out irritation  upon  the  assumed  individual  superiority  which  in  a  thou- 
sand difierent  Ibrms  the  wealthy  and  favored  classes  are  daily  parading 
before  those  whose  lot  in  life  compels  them  to  toil  for  bread  and  clothing. 
Ladies  will  pay  from  12,000  to  20,000  marks  for  a  dress  to  wear  but  once 
at  an  imperial  ball,  and,  with  this  waste  of  wealth  and  assumed  hauteur, 
roll  in  majgnificent  equipages  by  poor  women,  better  educated  perhaps, 
but  who,  in  rags,  are  sawing  wood  in  the  streets.  A  glance  from  the 
humiliated  toilers  and  the  vain  show  vanishes^  and  the  women  continue 
to  saw  and  think  and  think  and  saw  till  then*  work  is  done,  and  then 
go  home  to  poverty,  and  over  scanty  meals  husband,  wife,  and  children 
teU  of  the  day's  experience. 

If  one  may  judge  by  what  is  heard  among  the  laboring  people,  th^.. 
public  display,  extravagance,  and  waste  of  those  who  accumulated 
wealth  rapidly  during  the  money -making  days  of  the  war  and  ^i 
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immediately  following,  have  had  much  to  do  in  creating  the  discontent 
which  at  present  exists  in  Germany  among  the  working  classes.  If,  in- 
stead of  such  imprudent  and  tantalizing  exhibitions,  a  demeanor  had 
been  maintained  which  was  in  true  harmony  with  the  dignity  which 
naturally  attaches  to  wealth,  and  a  part  of  the  money  which  was  wasted 
in  frivolity  and  show  had  been  wisely  used  in  the  interest  of  the  poor, 
political  labor  unions  and  Social  Democracy  would  not,  in  this  kingdom 
at  least,  have  had  an  existence. 

The  measures  proposed  by  the  Social  Democratic  party  are  impracti- 
cal, and  for  that  reason  are  more  dangerous,  for  they  regard  a  refusal  to 
concede  any  of  their  demands  as  designed  oppression.  If  a  single  legis- 
lative step  could  betaken  toward  meeting  their  wishes,  they  would  have 
some  excuse  for  retiring  from  their  hostile  attitude  toward  the  Cjovem- 
ment.  Until  that  is  done,  the  party  bitterness  is  likely  to  remain  and 
grow  with  covert  agitation, 

ITALIAN  LABORERS  IN  GERMANY. 

A  laboring  population  heretofore  unknown  in  Wiirtemberg  is  be- 
coming now  quite  numerous.  Eeferenco  is  made  to  Italian  laborers. 
They  were  at  first  employed  only  on  railroad  work  and  as  able  miners 
and  good  diggers.  In  consequence  of  thoir  industry  and  reliability,  they 
have  by  degrees  been  employed  to  good  advantage,  as  a  considerable 
element-among  workingmen,  in  nearly  all  branches  of  laborious  industry. 
During  the  inflated  period  following  the  war  between  Germany  and 
France  the  laborers  of  Wiirtemberg  demanded  such  a  high  rate  of 
wages,  that  contractors  were  obliged,  in  order  to  fulfill  their  engage- 
ments, to  import  Italian  laborers,  and  their  services  have  proved  highly 
satisfactory.  They  are  also  being  extensively  employed  in  Austria, 
It  is  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  become  more  closely  acquainted 
with  the  ways  of  these  people.  Experience  here  proves  that  one  who  con- 
tracts with  them  for  labor  may  be  certain  that  they  will  adhere  to  their 
engagements.  They  will  higgle  about  trifles,  but  as  soon  as  a  bargain 
is  closed,  it  can  be  relied  upon. 

From  early  morning  until  darkness  they  work  industriously.  Xo 
clamor  for  more  "luncheon"  and  "more  drink."  It  is  astonishing  how 
soberly  and  fnigally  they  live.  Their  nourishment  is  "polenta,"  a  \yoT- 
ridge  of  mixed  substances,  in  which  fat  is  very  scarce,  and  often  WJint- 
ing  altogether.  An  additional  luxury,  not  a  daily  one,  however,  con- 
sists of  hard  cheese.  There  are  few  men  who  are  thus  so  easily  satisfied. 
They  generally  manage  to  secure  employment  on  large  "jobs,"  where 
they  can  work  in  groups.  One  of  them  is  selected  to  cook.  The  favor- 
ite and  almost  universal  article  of  food  referred  to  is  a  thick  porridge, 
made  of  vegetables,  flour,  and  coarse  meal,  and  boiled  in  water.  This 
porridge  is  an  adhesive  mass,  of  the  consistency  of  clay,  and  is  cut  with 
a  wire  (like  soap),  each  receiving  an  equal  share.  This  food  is  con- 
sumed with  great  satisfaction,  and  the  leadings  of  one  is  cheerfiilly 
handed  over  to  another,  who  has  not,  perhaps,  had  a  sufficiency,  or  else 
it  is  put  into  a  cloth  and  kept  for  the  next  meal.  Water  satisfies  their 
thirst  and  aids  digestion,  and  then  they  go  again  cheerfully  to  their 
work,  and  the  energy  with  which  they  work  is  surprising  to  Germans. 
Any  one  who  wishes  to  be  quite  clear  as  to  their  industry  must  examine 
the  tunnels  and  the  cuttings  in  rocks  which  ItaUans  have  blasted  and 
wrought  before  dynamite  was  known.  Whenever  any  of  tiie  large  con- 
tractors informs  his  agents  in  the  different  districts  of  some  new  work 
to  be  done,  the  latter  take  care  to  spread  the  news  firtMn  village,  to  vil-^ 
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bge  among  the  homes  of  the  Italians.  Men  and  able  youths  hastily 
prepare  themselves  for  departure,  TvhOe  women,  children,  and  old  peo- 
ple stay  behind.  In  this  way  isolated  groups  are  formed,  who  work  in 
common.  They  are  much  attached  to  home  and  countrj^,  and,  during 
leisure  hours,  delight  to  talk  of  their  families,  friends,  and  native  land. 
On  Saturday  evenings,  and  also  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  they  march 
in  troops  to  the  post-office  to  receive  letters  from  home  or  to  send 
greetings  and  money.  As  the  younger  generation  of  Italians  are  learn- 
ing to  read  and  write,  a  very  extensive  use  is  made  of  the  post-office 
facilities.  The  amount  of  money  the  Italian  laborers  contrive  to  save 
from  their  hard,  and  comparatively  small,  earnings  is  very  surprising 
even  to  the  economical  German. 

BATE  OF  WAGES  PAID  AND  PRICES  OP  PROVISIONS. 

The  following  tables  are  prepared  fi^m  information  obtained  from  au- 
thentic and  reliable  sources,  and  show  the  rate  of  wages  paid  per  day 
(October  1, 1878),  as  compared  with  the  years  1872, 1873, 1874,  and  1875: 


Kinda  of  labor. 

Hoara 

of 
labor. 

Wagea  paid  during  the  yeare— 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

187& 

Day-laborers  ............................. 

Hours. 

11  to  12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 

10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 

8    00 
4    80 
3    45 

2    00 
2    50 

1    00 

1  50 

2  20 
1    00 

1    00 
1    85 

3  00 
6    00 

4  30 
2    25 
2    50 

1  20 

2  20 

3  50 
1    20 

1  20 

2  25 

2    70 
5    80 
4    80 
2    00 
2    00 

1  00 

2  00 

3  80 
1    20 

2  80 
6    20 

3  80 

'"•i^ft. 

MiMpAna 

3    00 

Stonecntten • 

5    20 

CanKntera 

3    60 

KaiiToiid  labonra ^ 

2    25 

Farm  help 

2    00 

In  TOgar  manqfactoriea : 
Female  handa.... .... 

1    00 
1    50 
3    00 

1    00 

Halehanda   * 

2    20 

Hechanica 

8    60 

Boja  from  14  to  16 

Inpaper-mina: 
Fi>mfiie  handfl 

1    40 

Haln  Knnda 

2    26 

• 

In  other  manufactories,  sugar-mills,  &c..  the  rates  of  wages  are  about 
the  same.  It  should  be  remembered  tha£  the  wages  referred  to  in  the 
foregoing  table  do  not  include  board.  Sometimes,  however,  day-labor- 
ers and  ikrm  hands  receive,  at  10  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m.,  some  kind  of  a  light 
lunch.  Sewing-girls  doing  plain  sewing  in  tailor-shops,  or  elsewhere, 
receive  from  80  pfennige  to  1  mark  (20  to  25  cents)  per  day.  A  slurt- 
maker  receives  1  mark  to  1  mark  20  pfennige  (25  to  30  cents)  a  day. 
Joomeyinen  mechanics  receive  from  3  to  12  marks  (75  cents  to  $2.80) 
per  week,  including  board  and  lodging.  A  good  dressmaker  received 
from  1.80  to  2.20  marks  per  day  (45  to  55  cents). 

PEIOES  OP  PEOVISIONS. 

The  prices  for  provisions  are  somewhat  higher  now  than  they  were 
previous  to  the  Frenco-German  war  of  1870-71,  pr  during  its  progress. 
At  present  (October  1)  the  average  prices  in  three  cities  in  different 
parts  of  Wilrtemberg  are  as  follows : 

H.  Ex.  5 13 
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Taible  showing  the  price  of  certain  artiolea  of  proviaUme  in  different  parte  of  WUrienhtrf 

October  ^,1978, 


Kind  of  pTOTlBions. 


Heilbxtum.    Stuttgart        Uln. 


1  kilo  ot  black  bread  costs 
1  kilo  of  white  bread  costs. 

1  kilo  of  beef  costo 

1  kilo  of  Toal  costs 

1  kilo  of  pork  costs 

1  kilo  of  Dutter  costs 

50  kilo  of  potatoes  costs ... . 
1  egg  costs 


27 
27 
22 
27 
30 
50 
« 


0  31 

1  41 
1  33 
1  40 


2» 


Wood  and  coal  average  abont  45  cents  per  100  English  pounds. 

1  kHo  (kilogramme)  is  eqnal  to  about  two  pounds ;  1  mark = 24  cents ;  4  pf6nnige= 1  cent 


United  States  Consitlate. 

Stuttgart^  STovember  9, 1878i 


JOSEPH  S-  POTTER. 
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GREAT    BRITAIN    AND    IREIiAIVD. 


ENGLAND. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

Seporty  by  Consul  Oouldj  on  the  state  of  trade^  cost  of  living^  and  rates  of 
wages;  for  the  district  of  Birmingham. 

In  reply  to  the  Department  circular  dated  April  11, 1878,  in  reference 
to  wages,  cost  of  living,  &c.,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  carefidly  investi- 
gated the  sabject^  and  have  to  report  in  the  accompanying  statements 
the  resalt  of  my  inquiries. 

Business  of  every  description  is  dull  in  this  district^  not  more  than 
one-third  the  goods  are  now  sent  to  the  United  States  that  were  sent 
five  years  ago.  But  the  American  trade  is  not  exceptional ;  all  other 
branches  are  equally  depressed. 

American  goods  of  many  descriptions  are  gradually  being  introduced 
here,  and  with  the  revival  of  business  there  will  probably  be  an  in- 
creased demand  therefor. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  peculiarities  in  the  manner  of  conducting 
business  in  this  district,  the  credit  being  but  short  for  safe  customers,  and 
cash  or  guaranty  for  those  unknown  or  doubtful.  It  is  customary  with 
buyers  to  make  deposits  with  bankers  to  be  drawn  upon  as  the  goods 
are  sent  forward. 

None  of  the  banks  in  this  town  issue  paper  money,  and  the  law  of 
England  does  not  allow  the  issue  of  notes  of  less  value  than  £5 ;  so  that  all 
the  wages  and  living  expenses  of  the  working  people  are  paid  in  gold, 
silver,  and  copper.  Notes  are  only  used  in  large  transactions,  and  soon 
find  tneir  way  back  to  the  banks. 

The  Bank  of  England  notes  are  availabJe  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
but  the  notes  of  provincial  banks  are  only  of  use  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  where  they  are  issued.  The  poorer  class  of  people  seldom 
handle  or  see  a  bank-note  of  any  description. 

J.  B.  GOULD. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Birmingham^  May  20, 1878. 


OmparU&n  of  wages  and  cost  of  living  in  Birmingham  and  neighborhood  in  the  years  1878 

and  1873. 

1.  FOOD  PKICES. 


Articles  of  consumption. 


187& 


1873. 


Fkmr: 

Fine  wheat per  barrel. 

Bxtxa -wheat do 

Beef:  • 

Good  roasting perponnd. 

Soap  pieces do 

Kump  steak do 

Corned  beef do 


$8  75 
0  75 


$8  60 
900 


22 
12 

28 
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21 
12 
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CkymparUan  of  w^iges  and  cost  of  living  in  Birmingham,  fc. — Continued! 


Foreqnart«T8 per  pound 

Lee do...., 

Cnllets do 

Mat  ton: 

Foreqaart«r8 pernound 

Leg do 

Chops do 

Pork: 

F«»U per 

Corned do 

Bacon ^. do 

Hams,  smoked do 

Shoaldors do 

Sauaages do 

Lard do 

'  Butter do 

Choeae do 

Potatoes do 

Kice do 

Beans,  white do 

JBlk per  quart. 

Bgga perooien. 

Tefs  good  black per  pound. 

'Coffee: 

Rio,  green par  pound. 

Bio,  roasted do 

:Sag»T: 

Brown per 

YeUow 

Coffee  B do 

IColaaaea: 

NewOrieans per 

Porto  Bioo 

Soap,  common do 

otarch do 

Coal par  ton.. 

On  the  foregoing  articles  of  provision  there  is  an  arerage  increase  of  abont 

7|  i>er  cent. 

Shirtings: 

Brown,  4-4 per  yard.. 

Bleached,  4-4 do 

Sheetings: 

Brown,  (M do 

Bleached,!^ do 

Cottou-flannel do , 

Ticking 

Prints 

ICdelnine 

Boots,  elastic  aidea per  pair.. 

On  the  foregoing  fabrics  there  haa  been  a  decceaae  of  about  141  per  cent. 


10  17 
20 
28 

1« 
22 
24 

16 
15 

|0  15-0  22 
24 
12 
18 
18 
92 
18 
2 
8 
5 
8 
15-0  24 
5fr-070 


16- 
28- 


,  I 


6 
7 
8 

6 
4 

6 

8 

450 


11 

13 
15 
0 
28 
U 
20 
260 


10  i« 
18 
20 

16 
21 
24 

IS 

14 

$0  15-0  20 

24 

10-     12 

18 

14-     18 

24-     U 

18 

S 

6 

6 

e 

IB-OM 

60.073 

% 

6 

7 
8 

€ 

4 
6 

10 
496 


10 
13 

H 

n 

10 
30 
13 
21 
2H 


I 


2.  RATES  OF  WAGSS. 


Carpenters  (54  honrs  per  week) ^ perlu 

Joiners  (54  hours  per  week) do. 

Bricklayers  (54  hours  per  week) do. 

Stonemasons  (54  hoars  per  week) do. 

Pfiiaterers • ...do. 

Sxintera do. 

Plumbers do. 

Fitters '. do. 

Blacksmiths do. 

Strikers do. 

Nayyiea,  maaons,  laborers,  &c do. 

Anioaltaral  laborers,  aTerage  per  week 

On  the  foregoing  there  haa  been  an  increaae  of  abont  14  per  cent  in 
years. 

Honse  rant  in  to^n%ftaBt»  par  room,  per  weak 

HoQse-rent  in  tow  na,bao^  per  room,  per  week 

Agricnltoral  laborers,  cottikges  per  week,  ayerage 


17 

10  15 

17 

15 

17 

U 

18 

16 

17 

U 

15 

U 

17 

15 

17 

16 

17 

15 

12 

U 

12 

6| 

25 

813 

36 

10 
60 

;i;iiiiiiiii 

In  the  item  of  house>rent  there  haa  been  very  little  ohange. 
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BRADFORD. 

Separiy  by  Consul  Shepard^  on  the  rates  of  tcages^  cost  of  living^  past  and 
present  rateSy  present  state  of  trade,  aiid  business  liabits  and  systems  of 
the  district  of  Bradford. 

With  respect  to  the  Department  circular  of  April  11, 1878, 1  have  the 
honor  to  transmit  a  tabulated  statement,  which  will,  I  think,  pretty  fully 
answer  the  first  and  second  inquiries. 

THE  WORKINGMEN'S  FOOD. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  the  farm-laborer,  the  navvy,  the  factorj^- 
hand,  &c.,  in  fact,  nearly  all  the  lower  orders,  ate  but  little  meat  and 
lived  largely  upon  oatmeal  and  vegetables;  but  at  present  they  consume 
fully  foui'  times  as  much  flesh-meat  as  formerly,  and  not  unfrequently 
purchase  the  choicest  cuts;  hence,  the  cost  of  living  is  enhanced  pretty 
much  in  accordance  with  the  patronage  they  give  the  butcher.  Of  the  arti- 
cles of  food  mentioned  in  the  accompanying  "food  price-list,"  the  labor- 
ing classes  consume  more  or  less. 

LABOR  EDUCATIONAL  5>TATUTES. 

• 

The  law  allows  children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  thirteen  to  work 
but  half-time,  the  employers  being  by  the  same  statute  ("Factory  act," 
inclosure  No.  2*)  obliged  not  only  to  provide  instruction  for  the  other 
half  of  the  time,  but  are  prohibited  from  employing  these  children  unless 
certified  by  the  schoolmaster  (inclosure  No.  3*)  to  have  attended  school 
the  requisite  number  of  years.  At  thirteen  all  children  are  freed  from 
compulsory  school  attendance. 

I  have  not  unfrequently  met  the  statement  that  this  education  is  an 
injury,  rather  than  a  blessing,  to  all  concerned:  to  the  laborers,  because 
it  makes  them  discontented  with  their  lot^  and  leads  them  to  seek  easier 
and  more  genteel  occupations,  such  as  wnting  and  shop-tending;  to  the 
employers,  because  it  makes  them  the  target  of  the  workingman's  jeal- 
ousy and  envy,  the  workman  looking  upon  the  capitalist  as  a  natural 
enemy,  and  upon  the  ejnployer's  profits  aa  more  largely  his  by  right.  I 
draw  attention  to  this  reasoning  not  because  of  its  significance,  but  as  a 
unique  and,  strange  to  say,  rather  prevalent  specimen  of  logic. 

RELATIONS  BETWEEN  LABOR  AND  CAPITAL. 

Years  ago,  and  for  a  long  time,  there  was  great  reciprocity  between 
the  employer  and  the  employ^,  the  former  looking  after  the  latter  in 
time  of  siclmess  and  need,  and  the;,  latter  guarding  religiously  the  inter- 
ests of  the  former  J  in  fact,  it  is  stiU  so  to  a  large  extent  in  Yorkshire; 
but,  unhappily,  this  mutual  good  feeling  has  nearly  or  entirely  died  out 
in  many  other  parts  of  England.  Ko  doubt  there  is  fault  on  both  sides, 
but  I  am  bound  to  say,  from  all  I  can  learn,  that  the  calamity  must  be 
laid  much  more  to  the  greed  and  exactions  of  the  employed  than  to  the 
selfishness  of  the  employers. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  RATES  OF  WAGES. 

In  prosecuting- query  No.  3, 1  find  that  for  three  years  previous  to  the 
middle  of  1877  but  little  variation  had  taken  place  in  the  rates  of  wages 

.   *  Factory  act,    (See  Appendix  to  this  ToUim€Djfeitized  by  V^jOO^  IC 
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among  the  working  classes ;  in  faet,  so  little  as  to  be  hai*dly  wortliy  of 
note.  About  June,  last  year,  however,  a  general  reduction  was  made 
in  nearly  all  trades,  and  from  time  to  time  since  still  further  curtailment 
has  been  found  necessary.  Strikes  and  disastrous  riots  in  some  locali- 
ties have  been  the  result,  accounts  of  which  have,  of  course,  reached  the 
Department  through  the  newspapers.  It  may  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
America  does  not  monopolize  the  riotous  element  of  the  world. 

The  last  great  advance  in  wages  was  about  1871 — an  increase  of  from 
25  to  30  per  cent.  This  increase  was,  however,  more  the  result  a  system 
by  which  one  hand  coidd  attend  additional  machines  tnan  in  conse- 
quence of  a  direct  augmentation  of  per-diem  com2)ensation.  All  that 
advance  has,  however,  been  lost  since  last  year. 

PRESENT  CONDITION  OP  TRADE. 

In  meeting  the  fourth  question,  I  can  only  make  the  answer  which 
must  reach  the  Department  from  every  quarter,  namely,  that  trade  ux  all 
branches  is  extremely  bad.  In  this  district,  interested  so  largely  in 
American  trade,  the  fictitious  demands  following  our  civil  war  and  the 
Franco  German  war  led  manufacturers  into  large  outlays  for  extensions 
and  additional  plant,  which  they  now  find  double  what  are  needed  to 
meet  the  demand.  It  is  hard  perhaps,  because  unpleasant,  for  York- 
shire merchants  and  manufacturers  to  realize  that,  on  account  of  largely- 
increased  home  manufacture,  the  demand  from  the  United  States,  Ger- 
many, and  other  countries  can  never  again  be  what  it  has  been,  and  they 
almost  feel  that  by  our  manufacturing  we  are  infringing  upon  their  pre- 
rogative, and  that  in  failing  to  buy  of  them  we  fail  to  perform  our 
bounden  duty. 

nrsn^ss  habits  and  systems. 

In  each  manufacturing  center  there  is  an  open  market  or  exchaoge, 
and  each  center  has  its  "  market  days."  Bradford,  for  instance,  has  its 
market  days  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays.  On  these  days  extra  tiaius 
come  from  all  directions,  bringing  a  great  number  of  dealers,  who  visit 
the  centers  not  only  to  buy  the  finished  article,  but  to  sell  the  raw 
material. 

I  may  say  that  the  foreign  buyer,  or  customer,  scarcely  ever  purchases 
direct  from  the  manufacturer,  but  that  he  almost  invaribly  buys  through 
a  merchant.  Sometimes,  to  be  sure,  the  merchant  is  a  manufactorer, 
but  not  generally.  Frequently  the  manufecturers  invent  theii*  own  de- 
signs and  patterns,  and  submit  them  to  the  merchant,  stating  the  prices, 
he  adding  a  profit  and  forwarding  them  to  his  foreign  customers.  Still 
more  frequently,  however,  the  merchat  purchases  cloth  "  in  tiie  gray," 
and  sends  it  to  the  dyer  and  finisher^  to  be  completed  according  to  his 
own  ideas  and  patterns ;  but  so  vigilant  are  the  merchants,  that  the 
manufacturer  actually  fears  and  generally  refuses  to  deal  directly  with 
the  foreign  buyer,  lest  he  lose  through  the  merchant's  antagonism  more 
than  he  gains  by  direct  sale  to  the  purchaser. 

Again,  but  few  manufacturers  take  wool  in  the  bale  and  turn  it  out 
finished  cloth.  Oftener  the  wool  is  bought  of  the  woolstapler  by  the 
woolcomber,  or  "topmaker";  he  sells  to  the  spinner,  and  the  spiuner 
to  the  manufactiu'cr ;  the  latter  disposes  to  the  merchant,  who,  as  I  have 
said,  sends  the  cloth  on  his  own  account  to  the  dyer  and  finisher.  Iti^ 
claimed  for  this  division  of  labor  that  it  insures  a  better  article  Jit  a 
cheaper  price,  upon  the  principle  that  a  man  who  makes  a  specialty  o( 
any  particular  branch  of  manufacture  can  wor^g|^gg1^^\ji^\j55^t  economi- 
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cally.    Certainly  the  practice  tends  to  localize  certain  industriei*  and 
build  up  manufacturing  centers. 

C.  O.  SHEPARD. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Bradford^  June  14, 1878. 


statement  shewing  the  rates  of  wages  in  Bradford  and  vicinity. 

Railway  employes: 

Station-master,  wiLhhouse per  year..  |350  00  to  9500  00 

Guards perweek..        5  00  to  7  50 

Engine-driver perdaV..        1  37  to   .  187 

Pointsman perweek..        5  00  to  6  00 

Stoker perday..            87  to  1  00 

Porter per  weeS..        4  50  to  5  00 

Navvy perday..            75  to  87 

Fanu-hands : 

Skilledhand perweek..        5  00^  6  25 

Common  hand do 3  75  to  4  50 

Factory-hands : 

G^eral  foreman  for  works  of  any  kind perday..        3  00  to  5  00 

Foreman do 1  50 

Skilled  handy  man do 1  25 

woman do....  75 

Common  hand,  man.... do....  87 

woman do 50 

boy  over  13 perweek..  2  25 

hoy,  10  to  13 do....  1  12 

girloverl3 do...-  2  50 

girl,  10tol3 do....  1  2^ 

Mechanic perday..  1  2d 

Artisan do....  1  25 

Cartman do 1  00 

Warehouseman perweek..        6  00  to  8  00 

Collier  (average  50  cents  per  ton,  and  at  that  rate  usuaUy 

make) perday..  1  50 

Police  force : 

Chief  superintendent,  with  house per  year..                    2,500  00 

Superintendents  of  division do....    700  00  to    750  00 

Inspectors perweek..        8  75  to      10  00 

Sergeants do 7  25  to  8  75 

Pobcemen do....        6  00  to  6  50 

Public  works : 

Streetsweepers perday..  83 

Laborers do....           87  to  95 

Kepairers  of  street-paving do....  1  10 

Gas-meter  inspectors do....  1  00 

Gas-stokers do....        1  00  to  1  25 

Food-prices  at  Bradford. 

Beef,  inferior  parts per  pound..  $0  12to>0  14 

best  joints do 18  to  22 

Mutton,  according  to  joint do 12  to  22 

Pork,  inferior  part« do 10  to  12 

better  parts do 14  to  .  18 

Bacon do 10  to  20 

inferior do 12  to  16 

Veal,  according  to  joint do 16  to  25 

Geese do 16  to  25 

Fowls - each..        62  to  75 

Ducks do 62  to  75 

Salmon per  pound..  32 

Cod do 10 

Turbot do 28 

^^ ^^IgiPzedbyGoOgM 
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Haddock per  pound..  $0  04  and  ft)  06 

Flour do 4k 

Potatoes,  old per  stone  (141bs.^..  37 

new per  pound..  5 

Eggs,  cooking ...per dozen..  V6 

fresh do 25 

Butter per  pound..  33  to      35 

Cheese do 16  to      20 

Cauliflowers,  according  to  size each..  4  to      12 

Cabbages ., 2  to       4 

Notes  on  the  foregoing  atatement 

All  factory  hands,  artisans,  and  mechanics  have  half-holiday  (from  1  o'clock)  on 
Saturdays.  On  other  days  they  work  from  6  a.  m.  to  5.30  p.  m.,  with  half  an  hoor 
for  breakfast  and  one* hour  for  dinner  (56^  hours  per  week). 

Warehousemen,  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. ;  Saturdays  6  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m. 

The  farm  laborer  is  frequently  allowed  a  house  and  a  small  bit  of  land,  u^n  which 
he  raises  what  vegetables  he  uses ;  he  works  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  (with  eating-time). 

A  workiugman  (single)  can  live  for  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  week,  and  with  a  wife  aod 
five  children  may  live  (frugally)  for  from  $5  to  $6  per  week. 

The  police  work  9  hours  per  day. 

Streetsweepers  work  54  hours  in  summer  and  53  hours  per  week  in  winter.  (Time 
for  eating.) 

Laborers  and  repairers  of  street-paving  work  49^  hours  per  week.  (Time  for  eat- 
ing.) 

Gas-meter  inspectors  work  49^  hours  in  winter  and  52|  hours  per  week  in  summer. 

Gas-stokers  12  hours  a  day  on  duty,  but  actual  time  working  about  7  hours  per  dsj, 
with  time  for  ^ting. 


BRISTOL. 


Bepart,  by  Consul  CanisiuSy  on  the  rates  of  wagesj  cost  of  livingjand  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  laboring  classes  of  Bristol^  QT/oucestershire^  TTiiteitre, 
Somersetshire^  a/nd  Devonshire, 

In  conformity  with  your  instructions,  dated  April  11, 1  have  the  honor 
to  report,  in  a  condensed  form,  all  the  facts  which  I  have  gathered  m 
relation  to  agricultural  laborei^,  mechanical  laborers,  and  those  upon 
public  works  and  railways.  My  inquiries  have  extended  to  Bristol, 
Gloucestershire,  Wiltshire,  Somersetshire,  and  Devonshire. 

LABOB  AND  COST  OF   LIVING. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  I  deem  it  sufficient  in  my  statement  to  di- 
vide the  laborers  into  five  kinds.  No  reasonable  space  would  suffice  to 
give  the  different  rates  paid  in  my  consular  district  to  each  kind  of  labor, 
because  I  find  that  in  the  same  locality  different  rates  according  to  abil- 
ity,  and  in  different  localities  there  are  different  wages  paid.  I  also  give 
you  the  prices  of  necessaries  of  living  at  the  present  time,  and  have  com- 
pared them  with  those  of  1872,  when  all  kinds  of  laborers  found  employ- 
ment very  readily  and  were  eagerly  sought  for  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Since  then  prices  have  slightly  advanced,  but  not  to  any  noteworthy 
extent.  The  general  food  of  the  class  of  people  here  referred  to  consistB 
of  bread,  bacon,  cheese,  salt,  butter  or  lard,  potatoes,  tea,  and  sugar,  all 
of  the  cheapest  sort.  As  a  rule,  the  laborers  eat  meat  but  twice  a  week, 
and  that  consists  of  the  very  cheapest  kinds. 

PAST  AND  PEESENT  BATES. 

Wages  for  the  last  five  years  have  not  undergone  any  marked  alter- 
ation.    In  several  places  in  some  occupatiogs^.^tjiejj^^^^  increased 
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slightly,  while  in  others  they  have  within  the  last  two  years  gone  down. 
Of  the  lormer,  I  should  instance  the  agricultural  laborers  and  the  build- 
ers' laborers,  who  may  be  said  to  have  on  an  average  2  shillings  per  week 
more  than  they  received  in  1872.  The  wages  of  quarrymen  and  navvies 
have  remained  stationary,  while  mechanical  laborers  get  2«  6d  to  3«  lesa 
per  week  than  in  1872.  The  causes  of  these  variations  are  numerous 
and  complicated  to  the  unobservant.  Giving  you  my  opinion  of  them 
wiU,  I  think,  answer  youi*  fourth  question. 

In  giving  this  opinion,  I  would  like  to  say,  first,  that  the  counties  of 
Gloucester,  Wilts,  Somerset,  and  Devon,  altiiough  considered  the  worst- 
paid  parts  of  England,  produce  the  best  agricultural  laborers,  excava- 
tors, and  quarrymen  in  the  world ;  hence  4:here  is  always  a  large  emi- 
gration of  these  classes  of  men  to  the  north  and  midlands,  where  they 
are  better  paid.  Besides,  large  numbers  constantly  emigrate  to  the  col- 
onies,  particularly  of  navvies  and  agricultural  laborers.  All  contractors 
for  large  works  in  the  colonies  wishing  to  take  men  out  invariably  come 
to  the  southwest  of  England  for  them.  To  give  an  instance,  last  sum- 
mer a  large  contractor  of  railroads  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  took 
out  many  hundreds  of  picked  men.  This  large  immigration  and  emigra- 
tion constantly  going  on  has,  doubtlessly,  caused  the  preventing  of  the 
downward  tendency  of  wages  here  on  account  of  the  slack  trade,  from 
which  at  present  this  country  suffers  so  much.  Ko  large  public  works 
whatever  are  going  on  at  present  in  my  consular  district,  such  as  docks^ 
canals,  or  railroads,  with  the  exception  of  the  Portishead  docks  and  the 
Severn  tunnel,  both  near  Bristol,  but  on  thcfee  works  only  a  very  small 
force  of  hands  is  kept  employed.  This  extreme  slackess,  together  with 
the  very  large  number  of  able  men  discharged  from  time  to  time  during 
the  last  two  years  from  iron  and  coal  works,  has  resulted  in  moi«  un- 
skilled labor  being  out  of  employment  than  has  been  the  case  for 
many  years  past.  If  it  were  not  for  the  emigration  mentioned,  the  suf- 
ering  of  the  laboring  classes  in  this  part  of  the  country  would  be  very 
great  indeed. 

WORKING  HOURS. 

In  regard  to  the  fifth  question,  I  have  to  stiate  that  in  all  cases^men 
work  by  the  hour,  day,  or  week,  and  in  some  instances  by  the  piece.  As 
a  rule  tiie  day  consists  of  10  hours;  a  week  of  56  hours,  some  few  of  54 
hours  5  this  chiefly  among  mechanical  laborers.  Some  work  60  hours 
I)er  week. 

In  the  statement  which  I  now  subjoin  T  have  given  you,  the  average  of 
each  agricultural  laborer's  working-time  60  hours  i)er  week,  except  har- 
vest season:  excavators,  quarrymen,  and  builders'  laborers,  56  hours: 
mechanical  laborers,  54  hours.  All  men  are  paid  weekly  in  Ciish,  ana 
not  in  kind  or  perquisites. 

LABOR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

I  beg  to  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  no  laborer  should  allow  himself  to 
be  enticed  by  imagining  that  he  could  better  his  condition  by  leaving 
the  United  States  to  return  to  his  native  country,  if  born  in  Europe.  A 
number  of  sucli  laborers,  and  also  some  mechanics,  have,  during  the 
last  two  years,  called  upon  this  consulate  for  help  to  get  back  to  the 
States,  cursing  the  day  when  they  left  America  for  Europe,  where  neither 
milk  nor  honey  is  flowing,  as  some  impatient  mechanical  and  unskilled 
laborers  in  the  United  States  may  suppose.  Compared  with  Europe,  the 
United  States  is  a  paradise  for  a  sober  and  faithful  workingmaji^QOie 
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BATES  OF  WAGES. 


In  the  following  carefully-prepared  statement  I  have  only  given  the 
maximum  of  wages  of  the  best  men  in  Somersetshire,  and  the  minimum 
in  Wiltshire  and  Devonshire,  and  also  the  average  of  wages  paid  in  my 
consular  district : 


Kind  of  laborers. 


Highest 
per  week. 


Lowest 
per  week. 


perirwk. 


Agrionltoral 

Bxcarator  or  navry 

iiaBirjmaia 

Meohaaical 

Bunder 


$3  66 
5  10 

5  34 

6  54 
5  34 


$2  16 
3  36 
3  60 
3  84 
3  66 


$2  91 
423 
4(7 
519 
490 


Cost  of  living. 


Year. 


1878. 


18n 


Bread  per  qnortem  (4  lbs.) 

Meat,  beef  and  mutton 

Bacon  or  pork 

Cheese 

Sngar 

Butter,  salted 

Potatoes,  per  10  lbs 

Bents,  per  week 


|0  13 

$0  14  to     20 

12  to 

10  to 


20  to 
12  to 
24  to 


About  same. 

Somewhat  cheaper. 

Same. 

Slight!  J  cheaper. 

CheuMT. 
Much  chomer. 
Conaiderabfy  eheiper. 


United  States  Consulate, 

Bristol,  May  13, 1878. 


THEODOEE  OAl^SroS. 


CHESHIRE  AND  NORTH  WALES. 

Report,  by  Consul  Fairchildj  of  Liverpool,  on  the  wo^es  of  agricultural  tabor- 
ers  %n  Cheshire,  and  the  general  rates  of  wages  in  the  mining  districts  of 
Flintshire^  North  Wales. 

CHESHIRE. 

In  Cheshire  the  average  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  are  $3.60  a 
week,  and  have  been  the  same  during  the  last  five  years.  Previous  io 
that  time  they  rose  gradually  from  $2.40  in  1855  to  $3.60  in  1872. 

The  rate  of  wages  in  the  agricultural  districts  is  only  relative,  as  very 
much  depends  on  the  cottage  rents,  and  also  on  the  i)erqui8ites  re- 
ceived from  the  farmers,  which  go  to  balance  a  larger  amount  of  money 
paid  in  other  localities. 

These  perquisites  are  food  and  beer  in  harvest  time,  straw  for  pigs, 
milk  or  whey  for  children,  and  in  a  few  instonee^  potiito  ground  alnic^t 
gratis,  also  an  increase  of  72  cents  to  96  cents  per  week  for  the  harve.<t 
month.  ' 

The  cost  of  living  is  regulated  by  the  foregoing  wages. 

No  increase  during  the  pjist  five  years  has  taken  place  in  the  cost  of 
provisions,  clothing,  or  rent,  except  in  meat,  eggs,  butter,  and  milk- 
More  meat  is  now  consumed,  which  necessarily  adds  to  the  expense  of 
living ;  but  the  provident  fannlaborers  feed  their  own  pigs,  and  conse- 
quently buy  little. 

Cottages  are  rented  to  the  laborers  at  about  $21.84  per  annum,  witli 
a  good  garden,  in  many  instances,  of  14  to  15  roods  in  extent 
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The  gardens  vary  from  ^  to  J  a  statute  acre,  and  are  generally  pro- 
ductive and  well  stocked  with  fruit-trees,  and  are  even  a  source  of  profit. 

Throughout  Cheshire  many  cottages  have,  in  addition  to  the  garden, 
an  dcre  or  two  of  land,  and  keep  cows;  such  land  is  rented  at  $24,30  to 
$29.16  an  acre. 

These  are  the  usual  wages  paid  in  this  consular  district,  namely : 

Farm-foreman,  $4.08  a  week  and  a  house*,  head  plowman,  $4.86  and 
a  cottage  and  garden;  second  head  plowman,  $4.56  and  no  house; 
plowman,  $4.08,  no  house:  head  cowman,  $4.86,  no  house;  cowmen, 
$3.84,  and  lodge  in  the  builctings;  shepherd,  $3.60  a  week  and  a  cottage; 
ordinary  laborers,  $3.60  and  $4.32,  and  no  house ;  women,  $2.16  a  week ; 
boys,  $1.44  and  $1.92,  according  to  age. 

In  the  salt-ndning  district  the  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  are  from 
$3.60  to  $4.32  a  week,  and  during  the  last  five  years  have  varied  from 
$3.60  to  $4.86.    Cottage  rents  are  from  $24.30  to  $38.88  a  year. 

NORTH  WALES. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  present  wages  and  those  paid  five 
years  ago  in  the  coal  and  iron  mining  districts  of  North  Wales  (Flint- 
shire) per  day : 


Desorlptioii. 


Present 
wages. 


Old 
wages.  ^ 


Mechanics,  smiths,  and  carpenters . 

Common  laborers 

A^icnltoral  laborers 

Bailway-navries 

Hasons 

Colliers 

Sngine-men 


I 

$1  201  $1  00 

|0  80to     84  04 

72  to     80  04 

80to     88;  72 

1  32  1  90 

1  80'  06 

1  12'  06 
I 


Of  the  $1.80  paid  colliers,  about  60  cents  is  spent  by  them  in  beer. 
The  following  are  the  average  earnings  of  men  employed  in  the  col- 
heries  of  North  Wales  during  the  month  of  February,  1878 : 

Per  day. 

CoUieis,  ondergTOond |1  02 

smelt-work 1  02 

Holers,  hewers 82 

Fillers  (men  filling  up  coal  in  pit) 74 

smelt 72 

Wagoners  and  hookers 70 

Bymen,  day-laborers 70 

contract-work 74 

Firemen,  overlookers 90 

Pitmen  (men  repairing  the  pit) 82 

Fnmace-men 64 

Horsekeepers 64 

Bankmen,  contract-work,  at  the  surface 90 

day-work 68 

smelt-work 08 

Eagine-workers,  winders 90 

deep  winders 82 

Stokers j (Mi 

Smiths 9*7 

Smitn-strikers 58 

Fitters,  mechanics 1  04 

Boiler-makers 80 

Carpenters 98 

Laborers  about  siirface .■iigiii^Qd.G^VsiDO^ 
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The  average  wages  paid  to  joiners  in  the  counties  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  at  the  present  time  are  16  cents  and  17  cents  per  hour,  the 
working  houi*8  being  from  49  to  54 J  per  week. 

Proceeding  southward,  wages  vary  from  $4.26  to  $4.86  per  week  in  the 
agricultural  districts,  and  the  working  hours  are  from  54 J  to  60  per 
week. 

In  1874  wages  were  14  and  15  cents  per  hour  and  the  work  hours  55 
per  week. 

Bricklayers  receive  18  cents  per  hour  and  work  54  hours.  Masons 
receive  18  cents  per  hour  and  work  49  hours.  Five  years  ago  brick- 
layers were  paid  16  cents  an  hour  and  masons  the  same. 

The  following  wages  were  paid  by  the  railways  from  1867  to  1874: 
Mechanics,  $7.74  for  54  hours ;  laborers,  $4.56  for  54  hours.  From  1876 
to  1878 :  Mechanics,  $8.22  for  54  hours ;  laborers,  $4.86  for  54  hours :  en- 
gine-men, $1.44  per  day  first  year,  $1.56  per  day  second  year,  $1.66  per 
day  after ;  fin^men,  84  cents  per  day  first  year,  90  cents  per  day  second 
year,  96  cents  per  day  after,  $1.08  per  day  firing  five  years ;  port«s, 
$4.08  to  $5.58  i)er  week;  goods  guards,  $6.06  to  $7.26  per  week;  pas- 
seuger  guards,  $5.58  to  $6.54  per  week  ;  ticket-collectors,  $5.10  to  85^ 
per  week;  shunters,  $4.56  to  $5.58  per  week;  signal-men,  $4.32  to  $5.82 
per  week ;  station-master,  $4.86  per  week  to  $972  a  year. 

LUCIUS  FAIRCHILD. 

United  States  Consulate, 
^  Liverpool^  July  27, 1878. 


FALMOUTH. 

Report^  by  Consul  Fox,  oti  the  (1)  rates  of  wages;  (2)  cost  of  living  ioAe 
laboring  class;  (3)  past  and  present  rates;  (4)  condition  of  trade;  (5) 
paper  money;  (6)  tne  business  habits  and  systems;  for  the  Falmaitk 
consular  district 

I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report,  embracing  the  information  I  liave 
been  enabled  to  obtain  on  the  several  points  specified  in  the  Department 
circular,  dated  April  11, 1878. 

1.  Bates  op  wages. 

The  rates  of  wages  per  diem  in  this  district  are  as  follows : 

Agricultural  laborers $0  flO 

Navvies,  and  other  laborers  on  railways  and  other  public  works.    (These 

are  only  few  in  number) 84 

Engine-drivers |1  aotol  6B 

Steam-crane  drivers 96 

Donkey-engine  drivers 7i 

Iron-foundery  men : 

Molders 1 510 

Fitters 1  32 

Iron-shipbuilders 120 

Fumacemen 11, [I/,,  ^ 

Laborers H> 

Stonemasons  and  smiths 1*^..  1  06 

House  carpenters  and  Joiners,  plasterers,  bricklayers,  sailmakers,  carpen- 
ters, plumbers,  painters,  coopers,  cabinet-makers  and  upholsterers ^ 

Ropemakers,  printers,  tailors,  bakers,  and  gardeners ^ 

Tin  and  copper  miners,  per  month llll,/^,.,.  WOOtolS  00 

China-clay  laborers !" I'!  II 'III..  ^  ^ 

Unskilled  laborers  of  other  kinds  in  towns ....  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  ^^i^^b^CiuO&lc  ^ 
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The  foregoing  are  the  general  rates,  but  superior  workmen  of  all 
classes  earn  more. 
The  hours  of  labor  of  the  laboring  classes  vary  from  8  to  lOJ  hours. 

2.  Cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  glass. 

Beef  and  mutton,  15  cents  per  pound ;  i)ork,  14  cents  x>er  x>ound ;  milk, 
per  quart,  6  cents ;  eggs,  17  cents  a  dozen  ^  bread,  14  cents  per  quartern 
4^  pound  loaf. 

In  towns,  twenty  shillings  a  week  (for  a  family)  would  be  little  enough 
to  put  as  the  approximate  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  class  (rent  in- 
cluded), but  in  the  country  districts,  where  house-rent  is  usually  lower, 
eighteen  shillings  a  week  would  probably  cover  it. 

3.  Past  and  fbesbnt  bates. 

The  present  eost  of  living  and  rates  of  wages  do  not  differ  very  mate- 
rially from  those  which  prevailed  Ave  years  ago.  On  the  whole,  animal 
food  (or,  at  least,  beef  and  mutton)  is  a  little  dearer.  On  the  other  hand, 
wages  are  generally  somewhat  higher ;  the  latter,  I  think,  being  quite 
equivalent  to  the  former. 

4.  Condition  of  trade. 

In  common  with  almost  every  other  part  of  this  country,  the  trade  of 
this  district  is  generally  in  a  very  depressed  state.  ' 

5.  Paper  money. 

The  only  paper  money  in  circulation  are  notes  issued  by  the  Bank  of 
England  and  certain  local  private  banks  established  before  the  year 
1S44.  All  of  these  are,  and  always  have  been,  taken  by  the  public  at 
par.  The  amount  of  the  latter  is  restricted  by  an  act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  that  year  to  the  circulation  which  each  of  those  banks  then 
had,  and  banks  established  after  the  passing  of  that  act  are  not  per- 
mitted to  issue  -psiper  money.  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
extent  of  the  circulation  of  Bank  of  England  notes  in  this  district, 
but  full  information  on  this  point  will  probably  be  famished  firom  Lon- 
don. The  amount  of  paper  money  issued  by  the  private  banks  bears  no 
fixed  relation  to  the  amount  of  coin  in  circulation ;  it  being  in  faet  quite 
independent  thereof,  and  of  the  same  value  as  gold  coin. 

6.  Business  habits  and  systems 

There  is  scarcely  anything  that  can  be  said  to  be  peculiar  in  the  busi- 
ness habits  and  systems  of  this  district.  Merchants  generally  buy  and 
sell  at  credit  vaiying  from  three  to  six  months,  with  discounts  for  cash 
payment  ranging  fi^m  2^  to  10  per  cent,  per  annum.  Betail  dealers 
usually  supply  goods  for  cash  or  for  half-yearly  payment. 

HOWARD  FOX. 
United  States  CoNsuiiATE, 

Faimouthy  June  14, 1878. 
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LEEDS. 

Report  J  by  Consul  DocJcery,  on  the  (1)  rates  of  wages;  (2)  cost  of  living;  (3) 
past  and  present  rates;  (4)  hmness  habits  and  systems;  (5)  the  currencg 

.  of  England;  (6)  the  present  condition  of  trade ;  for  the  district  of  Leeds; 
with  a  suppleme^itary  report  on  the  fixed  issues  in  Great  Btitain  and 
Ireland. 

In  answer  to  your  circular  requiring  information  upon  various  matteis 
connected  with  the  industries  of  this  district,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  report: 

1.  Bates  of  wages. 

The  rates  of  wages  in  the  various  industries  of  this  consular  district 
have  not  materially  varied  during  the  past  four  or  five  years. 

Generally  speaking  the  reduction  of  wages  has  been  greatest  in  the 
coal  and  iron  districts  of  the  United  Eongdom,  but  here  only  a  slight 
change  has  taken  place,  even  in  these  industries.  Although  the  employ- 
ers have  in  many  instances  been  compelled  to  shorten  the  time  of 
work,  yet  the  rate  of  pay  has  always  been  maintained. 

Latterly  most  of  the  "  strikes"  have  been  made  not  for  higher  wages, 
but  against  a  contemplated  reduction,  and  have  often  accomplished  their 
purpose. 

In  the  linen  trade  there  has  been  no  alteration  whatever  in  the  price 
of  labor  during  the  past  four  years.  This  trade,  however^  is  being  prac- 
tically driven  out  of  this  district  to  more  favorable  localities. 

Agricultural  laborers,  who  five  years  ago  received  an  average  wage 
of  from  $4.32  to  $5.75  per  week  of  60  hours,  now  receive  only  $3.84  to 
$5.28  for  the  same  work. 

The  following  statement  may  be  said  to  fairly  represent  the  rate  of 
wages  usually  i)aid  to  persons  employed  in  woolen  mills  in  this  consular 
district.    The  week  comprises  54  work  hours : 

Woolsortera per  week..  |6  24  to  $6  72 

Scourers  and  dyers do 4  80  to    5  75 

Dyers  (not  foremen) do 5  25  to    5  75 

Teasers do 4  32  to    5  25 

Scribblers  (foremen) do 9  60  to  14  40 

Fitters do 4  32  to    5  75 

Feeders do 1  92  to    2  88 

Spinners do 7  70  to    9  69 

Piecers do 1  92  to    2  40 

Weavers,  men do «  00  to    8  40 

women do 3  GO  to    4  80 

Millers do 4  80  to    5  75 

(foremen) do 9  60  to  14  40 

Raisers  and  cutters do 6  00  to    7  20 

(boys) do 1  92  to    288 

Bnrlers do 1  92  to    2  40 

Pressers do 5  75  to    6  72 

Laborers do 4  32  to    5  25 

In  the  large  foundry  of  Messrs.  Greenwood  &  Batley  the  wages  of 
skilled  artisans  range  from  $6.72  to  $10.08  per  week  of  64  hours ;  $8.64 
being  regarded  as  a  fair,  good  price. 

Leeds  constabulary. — ^The  following  are  the  rates  paid  to  the  constab- 
ulary of  Leeds  i)er  annum :  Chief  constable,  $1,944 ;  superintendent  of 
detectives,  $730 ;  superintendent,  first  class,  $594  j  second  dass,  $556. 
Per  week:  Court  inspector,  $10.70 ;  hackney-carriage  inspector,  $10.70; 
inspectors,  first  class,  $10 ;  second  class,  $9.50 ;  sergants,  first  dass,  $8; 
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second  class,  $7.50;  constables,  good-conduct  class,  after  eighteen 
months'  service  in  first  class  free  from  fine  for  misconduct,  $6.50 ;  first 
class,  after  twelve  months'  service  in  second  class  free  from  fine  for 
misconduct,  $6.25 ;  second  class,  after  six  months'  service  in  third  class 
without  fine  for  misconduct,  $6 ;  third  class,  on  appointment,  $5.75. 

Uniform  clothing  provided  gratis,  and  X2  cents  per  week  given  as 
boot-money ;  detective  officers  allowed  75  cents  per  week  in  lieu  of  cloth- 
ing; ordinary  night  and  day  duty,  eight  hours  per  diem. 

Constables  of  the  good-conduct  class  receive,  in  addition  to  their 
ordinary  pay,  2  centa  per  diem  for  five  years,  and  4  cents  per  diem  (in- 
cluding the  2  cents  for  five  years)  for  seven  years'  service,  dating  from 
their  original  appointment  in  the  force,  making  the  maximum  pay  of 
a  constable  $6.80  per  week. 

If  a  constable  in  the  good-conduct  class  is  convicted  and  fined  for 
misconduct,  he  will  be  r^uced  to  the  rank  of  first  class,  and  rendered 
ineligible  for  good-conduct  pay  until  he  regains  his  rank  in  the  good- 
conduct  class. 

Bates  of  wages  of  the  various  classes  of  skilled  artisans  per  week  offA  hours. 

Boiler-plate  makers |8  64 

Riveters • 7  32 

Engineers f7  20  to   7  08 

Machinemen 6  72  to*  7  68 

Blacksmiths 7  20  to    7  G8 

Pattern-makers 8  16 

Shipcarpenters 7  92to    8  64 

Bricklayers 8  64 

Coopers 8  64  to   9  10 

Carpenters 9  12  to   9  62 

Ordinary  laborers  per  week  of  56  hours. 

Cement-works'  laborers ^  10 

Stonetlressers 6  30 

Oil-miU  laborers 5  85 

Bricklayers*  laborers 5  68 

Pattern-makers'  laborers 4  86 

Boiler-makers'  laborers 5  34 

Holders-up  laborers - 5  98 

Strikers' laborers 5  34 

Bailway-pulley  laborers 5  58 

Platform  laborers 5  34 

Permanent-way  laborers 4  62 

Agricnltural  laborers 4  08 

Dock-side  laborers  receive  10  cents  per  hour. 

In  regard  to  the  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  dass  in  this  district,  it 
may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that,  in  families,  22  cents  per  day  per 
head  for  adult  members  and  12  cents  for  children  will  provide  the  food 
consumed ;  necessaries  alone  being  taken  into  account.  When  families 
are  large  this  rule  is  subject  to  some  modification,  as  regard  must  be 
paid  to  the  greater  cheapness  of  providing  for  a  goodly -number  in  the 
same  house  in  proportion  than  for  a  smaller  number. 

2.  Cost  of  living. 

The  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes  (or  the  prices  paid  for  what 
may  be  termed  the  necessaries  of  life)  is  as  follows: 

2}  atone  (stone  =  14  pounds)  flonr,  at  48  cents  per  stone $1  20 

f*  pounds  bacon  (American),  96  cents;  IJ  pounds  butter,  42  cents 1  38 

t>  pounds  sugar,  18  cents ;  tea  or  coftee,  say,  24  cents ;  rice,  8  cents -  -        50 

1  ponnd  soap,  6  cents;  candles  or  paraffine,  12  cents;  vegetables,  24  cents  -f--7 )/ )(4?p 
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Salt,  vinecaF)  pepper,  mustard,  starch,  baking-powder,  blacking,  black  lead, 
firewood fO  18 

Coals,  24  cents;  milk,  12  cents;  tobacco,  12  cents;  clothing,  24  cents;  shoes,  24 

cents 96 

3  children  to  school  (board  school)  4  cents  per  week  each 12 

Sick  club,  12  cents;  funeral  club,  6  cent« 18 

'  House-rent CO 

Cost  per  week 5  54 

3.  Past  and  present  bates. 

In  regard  to  a  companson  of  present  rates  as  to  wages  ami  eost  of 
living  per  week  with  those  prevailing  during  the  past  five  years,  I  am 
informed  by  good  authority  that  this  district  has  earned  about  the  same 
wages  for  a  period  of  years,  commeneing  about  1872,  when  wages  were 
considerably  increased  throughout  the  district.  Previous  to  the  com- 
mencement  of  this  period  rather  smaller  wages  were  paid  in  most  de- 
partments of  the  woolen  business  and  in  the  woolen  miUs.  Likewise 
but  little  change  has  occurred  in  the  cost  of  living ;  for  while  beef  and 
mutton  have  advanced  20  per  cent.,  this  has  been  met  by  a  similar  de- 
cline in  the  price  of  American  bacon.  And  the  people  manifest  a  note- 
worthy aptitude  in  adapting  their  diet  to  circumstances,  a  forcible  ex- 
ample of  whichis  noted  in  their  eating  American  bacon  because  of  high- 
priced  fresh  beefl 

4.  Business  habits  and  systems. 

In  regard  to  business  habits  and  syst€ms,  I  must  remark  that  they 
vary  very  much  in  different  sections  of  this  district.  For  instance,  Hud- 
dersfield,  being  a  faw^  woolen  district,  for  the  most  part  makers  work 
for  orders  and  very  little  for  stock,  except  in  a  few  plain  black  and  blue 
goods.  Consequently  heavy  stocks  of  goods  are  seldom  found  there,  and 
makers  have^  beyond  their  mills,  very  little  warehouse  accommodation, 
often  only  offices  where  they  show  samples  and  sample  prices.  Quite  the 
reverse  is  the  case  in  the  heavy  woolen  district  lying  between  Hudders- 
field  and  Leeds,  at  Dewsbury  and  Batley.  There  the  bulk  of  tibe  pro- 
duction is  of  such  a  plain  staple  kind  (consisting  of  pilot  and  president 
cloths,  and  the  same  '^Iriezed  or  napped")  that  makers  work  as  much  to 
stock  as  to  order,  and  large,  handsome  warehouses  full  of  stock  are  the 
rule.  At  the  present  day  the  manufacturers  are  in  direct  contract  with 
wholesale  houses  and  large  ready-made  clothing  establishments  in  the 
large  towns  throughout  these  kingdoms,  and  in  many  of  the  principal 
commercial  centers  on  the  continent  the  intermediary,  or  middleman, 
having  been  displaced  from  his  former  important  position  as  regards  the 
markets  alluded  to  above,  and  having  left  as  his  only  field  of  operation 
the  second-rate  towns  and  the  less  easily  aocepted  markets  abroad  and 
in  the  colonies. 

The  mode  of  doing  business  is  by  means  of  new  styles  of  fancy  goods 
being  prepared  almost  a  year  in  advance  of  the  season  when  the  goods 
will  actually  come  into  consumption;  and  being  submitted  for  the  collec- 
tion of  orders  to  the  wholesale  trade,  they  in  their  turn  are  furnished 
with  samples  of  the  goods  they  order  for  the  use  of  their  oonmienaal 
travelers.  The  basis  of  settlement  is  generally  understood  to  be  a 
monthly  one,  but  is  of  course  subject  to  many  modifications  according 
to  the  varying  circumstances  of  this  or  ttiat  transaction,  and  as  between 
manufacturer  and  merchant  this  basis  of  settlement  is  naturally  fre> 
quently  arranged  for  special  reasons  differently  firom  the  general  role. 
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The  rate  of  discount  allowed  thoughout  the  woolen  district  is  Usually 
2i  per  cent.,  but  this  again  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  tr<ui8actious, 
ou  which,  when  very  large,  a  greater  discount  is  allowed. 

5.  The  cuerency  of  England. 
The  currency  of  England  consists  at  this  time  of— 

Gold  coin £105, 000,  COO 

Silver  and  copper  coin 18,000,000 

Bank  of  England  notes  on  £20,000,000  of  gold  bullion 35, 000,  GOO 

Country  notes 15,600,000 

173,800,000 

Of  which  are  in  circulation  £162,000,000  j  there  being  bank-notes  of 
£11,800,000  not  in  circulation. 
The  actual  circulation,  therefore,  consists  of— 

Gold  coin : £105,000,000 

Silver  and  copper 18,000,000 

Bauk  of  England  notes  on  buUion 20,000,000 

In  metallic  basis 143.000,000 

In  bank-notes  not  issued  on  bullion 19,000,000 

Good  cnrrency  in.  circulation 162,000, 000 

England  in  1816  adopted  gold  as  the  only  legal  standard,  assigning 
to  silver  coins  the  office  of  change  or  divisionary  coin,  limiting  its  tender 
to  £2  in  amount.  The  characteristic  of  this  gold  valuation  as  regards 
silver  is  that,  for  the  purpose  of  making  gold  the  etiective  legal  tender, 
the  tender  of  payment  in  silver  must  be  restricted.  The  efl'ect  of  this 
limitation  is  that  comparatively  little  silver  can  be  used,  and  so,  while 
the  total  circulation  is  £162,000,000,  there  are  but  £15,000,000  of  silver; 
and  more  must  not  be  coined  for  the  time,  because  the  circulation  cannot 
take  more  under  the  above  condition  of  tender.  It  is  often  the  case  now 
that  large  sums  in  silver  collect  in  the  hands  of  bankers,  and  lie  there 
idle  at  a  loss  of  Interest  to  them.  At  the  same  time  such  surplus 
amounts  cannot  be  exported,  because,  just  in  order  to  avoid  any  expor- 
tation of  the  already  limited  amount  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  trade, 
the  silver  coin  is  issued  under  value ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  coined  at  66 
pence  per  ounce,  standard,  whereas  the  proportion  of  15 J  to  1  in  gold 
gives  60  J  i>ence ;  so  that  there  would  be  a  heavy  loss  on  export.  Hence, 
silver  coinage  is  merely  token  money,  and  at  the  present  price  of  silver, 
of  52.J  pence,  a  shilling  of  the  nominal  value  of  12  pence  is  woith  about 
93  pence  in  metal. 

]\Io8t  i^eople  seeing  that  the  English  use  both  gold  and  silver  coin,  as 
is  done  elsewhere,  imagine  that  the  conditions  of  their  use  and  value  are 
alike,  and  derived  from  the  natural  laws  of  value  implied.  But  silver 
coin  not  only  lacks  the  element  of  legal  tender  beyond  the  payment  of 
£2,  but  must  of  necessity  become  undervalued  5  and  what  is  more  im- 
portant still,  its  use  is  limited  to  a  percentage  of  but  10  i>er  cent,  in  the 
total  circulation.  At  the  first  glance  this  result,  viz,  the  proi)ortion  of 
10  per  cent,  to  which  silver  can  come  into  use  in  the  gold  valuation^ 
ai>pears  to  be  a  natural  settlement  by  way  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  sujiply 
and  demand.  But  this  e^is}'  view  i*equiies  a  modification,  for  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  laws  of  supi)ly  and  demand,  as  they  are  generally  under- 
stood to  be  free  of  shackles,  are  here  hampered  by  an  actual  law  in  the 
legislative  sense,  which  forcibly  restricts  the  use  or  demand,  and  delib- 
emtely  deteriorates  the  quality  of  the  supply  of  silver  coin.  \^(j(jo[e 
H.Ex.  6 14  ^'''    ^  ^ 
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The  English  metallic  system,  therefore,  consists  of-* 

Gold  valuation. 

Gold  coin  of  full  value  and  legal  tender. 

Silver  coin  of  debased  value  and  restricted  tender;  besides  the  copper- 
token  coinage,  of  which  no  note  may  be  made,  as  it  forms  only  about  IJ 
per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  the  total  circulation. 

6.  Present  condition  of  trade. 

The  present  state  of  trade  is  very  bad,  and  stagnation  exists  in  very 
nearly  all  branches.  In  fact,  the  trade  of  this  district  is  in  quite  a  lan- 
guishing condition,  caused  by  an  uncertain  and  expensive  system  of 
labor,  coupled  with  keen  competition  from  sources  hitherto  deemed  only 
worthy  of  contempt ;  and  until  some  great  remedy  shall  have  been  dis- 
covered and  applied,  little  improvement  may  be  exi)ected.  These  people 
appear  to  be  determined  not  to  see  that  their  monopoly  is  declining,  and 
perhaps  they  will  wake  up  from  their  apparent  lethai'gy  when  it  is  too 
late.  Although  labor  is  expensive,  it  cannot  now  be  made  cheaper, 
because  the  very  essence  of  existence — meat  and  bread — is  so  costly.  A 
reduction  in  the  tariffs  of  various  foreign  countries  would  undoubtedly 
/stimulate  a  revival  of  the  industries  of  this  district,  but  those  new  mar- 
kets, as  it  were,  would  be  quickly  glutted,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  relief 
would  be  only  temporary  in  its  nature,  as  I  think  there  is  some  more 
serious  cause  of  the  present  depression  than  hostile  tariffs.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  a  significant  fact  that  some  other  nations  have  began  to 
manufacture  articles  hitherto  purchased  here,  and  the  success  of  tliese 
experiments  has  led  to  an  extension  of  their  scope  of  trade,  until  they 
find  themselves  able  to  enter  the  list  of  competitors  for  a  snare  of  the 
profits  derivable  from  markets  that  were  formerly  monopolized  by 
English  manufacturers.  Perhaps  this  accounts  for  the  decline  in  British 
trade.  Chiefly  among  the  nations  referred  to  above  is  the  United  States. 
Emboldened  by  fair  profits,  and  encouraged  by  the  Department  of  State 
in  these  efforts  to  find  new  and  remunerative  markets,  it  need  not  be 
surmised  that  the  American  manufacturers  will  quickly  despair  of  es- 
tablishing a  pre-eminence  and  maintaining  it  despite  all  competitors. 
It  is  true  that  America  has  not  planted  colonies  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world  with  people  not  unnaturally  predisposed  in  favor  of  her  manufac- 
tures ;  nor  does  she  conquer  trade  into  obsequiousness  by  a  selfish  sys- 
tem of  coercion  of  innumerable  distant  islands  and  weakly  countries, 
where,  with  a  handsome  establishment  of  rulers  frtjm  the  home  country, 
trade  is  forced  into  the  desired  channels ;  but  America  must  and  will 
extend  her  commerce  by  means  of  the  cheapness  and  excellence  of  her 
various  products.  Competition,  which  is  the  "  soul  of  trade,''  will  still 
go  on ;  so  that,  if  we  wish  to  keep  (where  we  must  soon  be)  at  the  head 
of  the  great  commercial  nations,  wo  must  never  forget  that  intelligence 
and  moderation  are  absolutely  necessary ;  intelligence  in  adapting  oar 
trade  system  and  our  taste  and  style  of  goods  to  those  of  other  nations 
as  well  as  in  progress  and  imi)rovement ;  moderation  in  our  profits  and 
in  the  display  of  imdue  selfishness  or  contempt  for  our  competitors. 

A.  V.  DOCKEEY. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Leeds^  July  25,  1878, 
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LEEDS  (SUPPLEMENTAKY). 

Mnancial  report^  hy  Consul  Dockeryj  on  the  fixed  issues  in  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland* 

As  a  supplement  ta  my  report  recently  forwarded,  I  have  the  honor 
to  make  the  following  statement  with  regard  to  state  of  the  fixed  issues 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as  at  present  existing : 

Amonnts  authorized  by  the  acts  of  1844  and  1845: 

England:  Bank  of  England £14,000  000 

207  private  banks 5,153  407 

72  joint-stock  banks, 3,495  446 

Scotland:  12  Joint-stock  banks 3,087  209 

Ireland:      6  joint-stock  banks 6,354  494 

32,090  556 
Add  increase  since,  in  authorized  amount  of  Bank  of  England :  * 

1855.  Dec.  7 £475,000 

1861.  July  10 175,000 

1866.  February  21 350,000 

1,000  000 

33,090  556 
Deduct  lapsed  Issues : 

England:  91  private  banks 1,434,261 

20  joint-stock  banks 907,895 

Scotland :    1  joint-stock  bank  combining  two  issues,  namely : 

Ayrshire  Bank £53,656 

Western  Bank  of  Scotland 284,282 

337,938 

2,680  094 

30,410  462 
Summary  of  pregentjlxed  issues. 

England:  Bank  of  England £15,000  OOO 

110  private  banks 3,719  146 

52  joint  stock  banks 2,587  551 

Scotland:    11  joint  stock  banks 2,749  271 

Ireland:        6  joint-stock  banks 6,354  494 

30.410  462 

The  principle  involved  in  the  act  of  Parliament  of  1844,  better  known 
as  the  Peel  act,  was  to  fix  a  limit  to  the  issuing  powers  of  the  banks 
of  the  United-Kingdom,  the  ffist  of  the  act  being  to  limit  the  issue  of 
paper  to  the  amount  outstanding  at  that  time,  and  prohibiting  any 
other  banks  than  those  in  6»«e  from  hereafter  issuing  any  paper  what- 
ever. The  act  further  provided,  that  as  any  of  the  various  private  and 
joint-stock  banks  contemplated  in  its  scope  should  become  defunct 
from  whatever  cause,  the  Bank  of  England  becomes  the  residuary  lega- 
tee, as  it  were,  of  the  issuing  privileges  possessed  by  the  defunct  bank 
or  banks :  but  this  benefit  is  to  be  limited  to  the  issue  of  only  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  amount  of  the  authorized  issue  of  the  said  defunct  bank ; 
the  remaining  one-third  going  out  of  circulation  forever.  So  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  general  tendency  of  the  act  has  been  to  greatly  contract 
the  pai>er  currency,  and  will  ultimately  draw  towards  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland the  entire  privilege  of  issuing  notes;  yet,  while  the  issuing  power 
of  this  bank  is  gradually  increasing,  still  it  can  never  absorb  the  whole 
amoant  of  outstanding  issue  authorized  in  1844,  because  the  act  pro- 
vides that  one-third  shall  be  withdrawn  from  circulation  upon  the  con- 
tingency above  noted.  Digitized  by  ^^OOgle 
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In  the  tables  herewith  it  will  be  observed  that,  in  accordance  wiib  the 
provisions  of  the  said  act,  the  bank  has  availed  itself  of  the  pmilege 
since  1844  to  the  extent  of  £1,000,000;  but  since  then  the  nationalj 
provincial,  and  other  banks  have  surrendered  a  considerable  amonnt^ 
so  that  the  Bank  of  England  is  at  this  moment  entitled  to  apply  for  an 
order  in  council  for  the  extension  of  the  note  issue  against  securities 
from  £15,000,000  to  £15,760,000  5  the  effect  of  which  would  be  a  perma- 
nent increase  of  £750,000  in  the  reserve,  and,  furthermore^  to  raise  the 
total  authorized  issue  to  an  amount  nearly  equal  to  that  of  all  the  other 
banks  combined* 

A.  V.  DOCKEET. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Leeds^  July  31, 1878. 


LIVERPOOL,  LANCASHIRE,  AND  NORTH  WALES. 

Beport^  by  Consul  Fairchildj  on  labor j  rates  ofwages^  cost  of  living j  and  state 
of  trade  in  Liverpool^  Lancashire  {St.  Helens  and  Warrinffton  and  vicini- 
ties)y  and  North  Wales  {Holyhead  and  vicinity). 

Eeferring  to  the  Department  circular  of  April  11, 1878,  directing  re- 
port to  be  made  of  the  rates  of  wages  usually  paid  to  laborers  of  every 
class,  but  with  especial  reference  to  agricultural  and  mechanical  labor- 
ers and  those  upon  public  works  and  railways,  together  with  the  cost  of 
living  or  prices  paid  for  what  may  be  termed  the  necessaries  of  life,  I 
beg  leave  to  report  the  following  as  the  result  of  careful  inquiry  maiie 
by  me  in  this  and  other  towns  in  this  consular  district : 

BATES  OF  WAGES  IN  UVEBPOOL.* 

(Per  week  of  54  hours,  9  hours  constituting  a  day's  work.) 

Engineering : 

MiUwrights  and  fitters $7  ^ 

Pattern-makers ^  4- 

Tumers - J?  42 

Smiths,  in  aU  branches ^^ 

Holders 6  9ii 

Brassfounders  and  coppersmiths 7^ 

8hipb]iilding  trades : 

Shipcarpenters,  wood  and  iron 10  ^ 

Joiners y  £? 

8ailmaker8 8  73 

(Sailmakers  work  only  8  hours  during  the  four  winter  months,  so  caUed.) 

Mast  and  block  makers 9  00 

Painters,  in  summer B  H 

(Painters  work  9^  hours  in  summer  and  9  hours  in  winter.) 

in  winter 7  74 

BoUer*makers 7  t)P 

platers 10  f^ 

riveters ^  "n 

Building  trades:  _ 

Joiners 9  00 

(Joiners :  Previous  to  May  1, 1877,  the  rate  was  15^  cents  per  hour ;  May  1, 1876,  and 
for  the  three  preceding  years,  1:^  cents  per  hour.) 

**  "Where  no  remarks  are  made  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  rates  of  wages  have  under- 
gone no  change  in  five  years.  The  local  regulations  and  agreementaiiLreg^  to  over- 
time, &c.,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  reportT'Q'*^®^  byVjO\:7gTV^ 
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Building  trades — Continned: 

StonemasoBa  (Febraary  1  to  KoYember  10, 8^  hours  per  day) t^OO 

(Sfonemaaons :  Redaction  of  5^  hours  per  week  two  years  ago.) 

(November  11  to  December  4,  75  houi^  per  day) 8  GO 

(December  5  to  January  10, 6H  hours  per  day) 7  50 

(January  11  to  Febraary  1,7^  hours  per  day) 8  60 

Brioklayezs  (in  summer,  9^  hours  per  day) 10  00 

(in  winter,  November  1  to  March  1, 7H  hours  per  day) 8  67 

Slaters  and  plasterers  (8^  hours  per  day) 9  72 

(Slaters  and  plasterers :  In  1875,  and  perhaps  1874,  the  working  hours  were  9i  per 
day  and  the  wa^es  $8.25  ner  week ;  in  1876, 9^  hours  per  day  and  wages  $8.75  per  week ; 
in  1877,  present  hours  and  wages.) 

Brickmakers  (estimated) 10  25 

(Brickmakers :  No  correct  average  of  hours  or  wages  in  this  trade  can  be  obtained. 
If  working  60  hours  per  week,  a  man  can  earn  probably  from  $12.15  to  $19.  Owing, 
however,  to  interruptions  by  the  weather,  &c.,  brickmakers  are  not  employed  more 
than  two-thirds'  time  during  the  year.  Taking  the  average  between  $12.15  and  $19, 
and  reducing  the  working  time  as  herein  given,  the  wages  above  estimated  will  be 
fioond  approximately  correct.) 

Plombers,  in  winter ,.        8  65 

(Plumbers :  In  winter  8  hours  and  In  summer  9  hours  constitute  a  day's  work.  Pres- 
ent wages  were  obtained  three  years  ago.  During  the  previous  two  years  tho  wages 
were  15^  cents  ^r  hour  in  summer  and  17  cents  per  hoar  in  winter.  No  change  in 
hours  of  labor.) 

Plumbers,  in  summer 9  50 

Painters  and  paper-hangers  (9^  hours  per  day) 8  50 

Grainers  and  decorators  (9|  hours  per  day) '. 8  50 

(Paper-hanffers,  punters,  grainers,  and  decorators :  An  advance  of  a  penny  per  hour 
was  secured  tnree  years  ago.  At  the  time  this  dispatch  was  written  they  were  on  a 
stiike  for  another  advance  of  a  penny  per  hour.) 

Gilders  (9^  hours  per  day ) 7  30 

Gasfitters  (9^  hours  per  day) 7  80 

Tinplate-workers 7  53 

(Tinplate- workers :  During  the  last  five  years  the  working  hours  have  been  reduced 
6  hours  and  the  wages  increased  72  cents  per  week. ) 

Cabinet-makers ^ 8  00 

(Cabinet-makers:  Same  hours  for  the  last  five  years,  but  an  increase  in  wages  of  50 
cent4  per  week.) 

Upholsterers 8  75 

(Upholsterers :  Same  hours  for  the  last  four  years,  but  an  increase  bf  72  cents  per 
week  in  wages.) 

Woodturners •... , 7  75 

French  polishers 7  53 

Coopers 8  75 

(Coopers,  skilled  hands,  can  earn  $10.70 .on  piece-work.) 

Wheelwrights 7  80 

(Wheelwrights :  An  advance  in  wages  in  five  years  of  $1.20  per  week.) 

Coachbnilders 8  25 

Farriers 8  53 

Printers,  daymen  (8}  hours  per  day) 10  68 

(Printers:  In  1876  daymen's  hours  were  reduced  3  per  week,  and  nightmen's  1  per 
week,  while  the  daymen  received  an  advance  of  18  cents  per  week  ana  the  nightmen 
48  cents.    Overtime :  Daymen,  20  cents  per  hour,  nightmen,  24  cents.) 

Printers,  nightmen  (8}  hours  pw  day) .« 10  68 

Bookbinders:) 

(In  1876  an  advance  of  24  cents  per  week  was  obtained.) 

Finishers 9  25 

Forwarders 7  80 

Paper-rulers 7  80 

Saddlers 7  30 

Pavers  (9^-  hours  per  day) 6  25 

Watchmakers  (rough  estimate) 8  75 

Piano  tuners  and  repairers  (8  hours  per  day) ^ 9  25 
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Shoemakers  (9^  hours,  piece-work) $8  75 

Teamsters  (11  hours  per  day). .« 7  05 

Carters 6  30 

Laborers  (roughly  averaged) • 5  82 

Co9t  of  living  in  Liverpool. 

Tea per  pound..  |0  40  to  |0  85 

Coffee do 24  to  40 

Sngar^moist do 05to  (I8 

Sugar,  lump do 07  to  08 

Rice 04  to  10 

Sago 08 

Tapioca per  pound..  12to  20 

Beef do 16  to  22 

Mutton do. 16  to  22 

Lamb do 24  to  28 

Veal..-.- do 14  to  20 

Ham •- do 16  to  24 

Bacon - do 12  to  «) 

Pork,  fresh do 14  to  18 

Butter : do 24  to  36 

Cheese do 12  to  20 

Lard do 16 

Eggs per  dozen..  14  to  IS 

Potatoes per  peck—  30  to  36 

Flour per  6pounds-.  20to  28 

Oatmeal do 21  to  24 

Pease,  white per  quart.  05  to  06 

Pease,  green do 08  to  10 

Bread 8-pound  loaf . .  24  to  33 

Milk per  quart..  06  to  08 

Rib  pork ....per  pound..  (M 

Tongues,  ox.. t....  .b.... & do •  U 

Tongues,  pig do......  12 

Cocoa do 12to  48 

Coni-flour  (farina) do 16 

Candles... do 12  to  24 

Barley  .... do 04  to  t« 

Biscuit : do 08  to  32 

Soap do 04  to  10 

Coal perton-.  3  66 to  4  :8 

Rent,  3  to  4  small  rooms,  in  courts • per  week.-  60  to  1  08 

Rent,  artisans'  cottages,  5  rooms  and  attic 1  32  to  2  04 

Rent,  laborers' cottages,  4  or  5  rooms... • 1  20  to  168 

Laborers' and  artisans' working  suits 7  30to  9  20 

Sunday  suits..... 14  60  to  19  50 

ST.   HELENS,  LANCA8HIIUB. 

Sates  of  wages  in  St,  Helens  and  vicinity ,  Lancashire. 

Plate-glass  works,  per  week : 

Laborers |4  48 

Mechanics'  laborers 5  34 

Mechanics 8  50 

Glassgrinders 10  92 

"Women,  experienced 3  CO 

Polishers,  boys 3  36 

Casting-hall  mixers 6  96 

Furnace  and  table  men 9  36 

Potmakcrs 7  68 

Gljissgrinders,  boys 2  40 

Women,  young 120 

Warehouse-packers |4  32-6  00 

Blacksmiths 8  16 

Saudmen 6  72 

Plaster-turners ^  ^*^ 

Smoothers  and  overlookers 10  92 

Polishers,  men ^^» .j  7  92 
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Iroo-worlcB,  per  week : 

Engineers ^ |8  25 

Fitters 7  90 

Turners 7  80 

Pattern-makers 8  25 

Molders,  loam , 8  75 

Moldersy  greensand i 8  25 

Smiths 8  75 

Strikers 5  82 

Joiners 8  50 

Boiler-makers 8  50 

Platers  and  anglesmiths |9  25to   9  72 

Holders-np 6  78 

Riveters 7  86 

Laborers..... ^ 4  62 

Planers 6  78 

Grinders 6  78 

Agricultural  laborers. — ^The  wages  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  vary 
from  $4.40  to  $5.35  per  .week. 

Navvies. — ^The  navvies  employed  on  public  works  and  railways  earn . 
from  $6.64  to  7.30  per  week,  according  to  the  work  on  which  they  hap- 
pen to  be  employed. 

CoUiers. — ^It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  arrive  at  a  correct  average  of 
colliers'  wages,  as  some  men  can  earn  so  much  more  than  others  in  the 
same  mine  during  the  same  hours ;  but  I  am  informed  that  $5.80  per 
week  is  considered  at  the  present  time  a  good  week's  earning ;  that  there 
are  not  many  men  who  earn  more,  but  that  there  are  very  many  who  do 
not  earn  so  much. 

Chemical  works. — ^In  the  chemical  works  most  of  the  men  are  employed 
on  piece-work,  and  in  the  various  works  there  are  different  regulations, 
so  that,  as  in  the  case  of  colliers,  it  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  the  average 
weekly  earnings  of  the  men.  The  best  estimates  I  can  obtain  are  as 
follows,  per  week:  Laborers,  $4.40 ;  soda-panmen,  $6.30 ;  black-ashmen, 
$8;  white-ashmen,  $8.50;  alkali-ffnishers,  $9.72  to  $12.75;  salt-cake- 
men,  $9.25. 

Building  trades. — ^The  builders  pay  the  men  in  their  employ,  who  work 
54  hours  per  week,  as  follows :  Bricklayers  (18  cents  per  hour),  $9.72 ; 
bricklayers'  laborers,  $6.50;  joiners,  $9. 

Past  and  present  rates. 

The  wages  now  paid,  as  compared  with  those  paid  Ave  years  ago,  are 
very  much  the  same  in  the  cases  of  ordinary  and  agricultural  laborers. 
The  list  I  have  given  of  wages  paid  to  workmen  in  plate-glass  works 
is,  I  believe,  exactly  the  same.  The  wages  in  the  iron-works,  in  son&e 
branches,  have  undergone  some  reduction,  and  the  chemical  workmen 
and  colliers  have  been  veiy  considerably  reduced. 

FHceaoffood. 

Flour.... per5and6iK>nnds..  $0  24 

Bread... ...perponnd..  05 

Bntter do....  $0  24  to  36 

Cbeese do....  16  to  24 

Meat do..-.  20  to  24 

Bacon,  home-cnred do....  20 

American do....  10  to  16 

Rice do....  03  to  04 

Oatmeal do....  04 

8agar do....  05  to  09 

Tea -•. do....  60  to  88 

Potatoes per  bushel..    1  56  to  1  92 

Coffee... per  pound..  ^^  36 


Milk.... •• •'• per  quarfegitized  by  ^ 
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^  Tlie  cost  of  living  has  varied  very  little ;  if  anything,  it  is  perhaps  a 
little  more  expensive  now  than  five- years  ago; 

The  population  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  worldngmen,  who  work 
six  days  or  nights  per  week,  as  dayshifts  and.  nightshifts ;  that  is,  a 
portion  of  the  men  work  at  night  daring  one  week  and  by  day  dining 
the  next  week.  Some  of  them  hnve  also  to  be  at  the  works  on  Sun- 
days  to  atten'd  the  furnaces  and  save  them  from  going  out.  They  are 
all  paid  weekly,  .except  the  colliers,  who  are  paid  fortnightly  or  ever 
three  weeks.  •  A  large  proportion  of  tiie^  work  is  piece-work. 

The  state  of  trade  could  hardly  be  in  a  more  depressed  condition  than 
it  is  at  present.  The  chemical,  coal,  and'  glass  trades  are  all  suffering 
severely;  in'ikct,^  trade  has  never  before  been  so  depressed  in  this 
district.  The  manufacturers  have  been  looking  for -an  improvement  for 
the  last  two  years,  but  matters,  instead  of  Improving,  seem  to  be  get- 
ting worse. 

WABBINaTON,  LANOASHtBE. 

Bates  of  ¥>a^  in  WarringUni  tmd  ridntfy. 

Brewers,  porter  and  beer,  nnskiUed  hands ^«. per  week. .  |4  ffi 

Chemical  workers,  unskilled  hands do....  4  dg 

Cotton-mills,  men  skilled do $4  40  to  $9  72 

women do 2  90  to    4  d6 

children. « « ^ do....  1  44 

Filemakers « « do....  6  30 

Flint-glass  makers* do 9  72  to  22  30 

Iron-puddlerst do....  7  30 

t  superior do....  9  72 

Fitters,  molders,  &e.t do....  7  80 

Laborers  in  iron-works,  nnskUledt do....  4  * 

Wiredrawers,  about do 9  72 

Wiroworkers do....  7  30 

Soapboilers do....  6  30 

Tanners,  skilled do....  7  80 

unskilled do....  4  8S 

Laborera do  ...  4  40  to   4* 

The  prices  of  articles  which  may  be  termed  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  house-rent  and  clothing  are  about  the  same  as  tliose  given  for 
Liverpool 

NOBTH  WALES. 

Bates  of  wages  for  North  Wales. 
Holyhead  and  vicinity : 

Agi-icultural  laborers, and  found    per  week..  t2  43 

Navvies  on  principal  works *  ....'..do....  |5  40  to  5  75 

Mechanical  laborers  ..^ ^ do....  4  40  to  5  68 

Blacksmiths do....  6  80  to  7  75 

Boiler-makers do 6  80  to  8  S 

Platers do....  7  30  to  8  75 

Fitters : .......:.:....;:. ........do."...  6  80168© 

House-joiners do....  6  54 

Sliipcarpeuters do....  7  30 

Stonemasons' .......do^...  8  75 

The  necesaries  of  life  cost  about  the  salrie  as  at  Liveri>ool. 
Rent  of  small  cottages  for  laborei's,  from  72  cents  to  $1.30  per  week 
House-rent  has  increased  20  per  cent  during  the  pa«t  two  years- 
The  state  of  general  trade  and  commerce  atLiverpooHssowellimder- 

*  Flint-glass  makers:  An  advance  in  wages  within  five  years  of  10  to  15  per  cent» 
) Iron-works:  A  decrease  in  live  years  of  16  per  oeut.>  witk  the  exception  of  fitters 
and  molders,  who  have  received  an  advance  oi  &  per  oenj^gm  ^^  by  VJiOO^lt: 
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stood  by  the  mercantile  community  in  the  XTnited  States,  that  I  can 
probably  say  nothing  which  is  not  already  known.  The  whole  story  can 
be  told  in  a  very  few  words ;  that  is  to  say,  general  trade  and  commerce 
are  in  almost  as  bad  a  condition  as  is  possible  without  bringing  many 
engaged  therein  to  utter  ruin. 

WOBKINa  RULES. 

I  inclose  the  working  rules  of  some  of  the»trades  in  this  consular  dis- 
trict. To  any  one  investigating  the  condition  of  labor  in  this  country 
I  think  these  rules  will  afit'ord  much  valuable  information.* 

LUOiUS  FAIEOHILD. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Liverpool,  May  29, 1878. 


LONDON. 


Beportj  "by  Consul- General  Badean,  on  the  (1)  rates  of  wages;  (2)  cost  of 
living  ;  (3)  past  and  present  rates  of  wages  and  cost  of  living;  (4)  present 
state  of  trade;  (5)  business  habits  and  systems;  for  the  district  of  the 
consulate-general  of  London. 

Eeferring  to  your  circular  of  April  11,  ultimo,  calling  for  information 
in  regard  to  the  wages  of  laborers,  the  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring 
clafis  at  the  present  time,  and  also  for  a  comparison  with  the  rates  pre- 
vailing during  the  past  five  years;  also, for  information  in  regard  to  the 
present  state  of  trade;  the  amount  and  character  of  paper  money  in  cir- 
culation and  its  relation  to  coia;  and  for  general  information  in  regard 
to  business  habits  and  systems,  all  with  reference  to  the  district  of  this 
consulate-general,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit — 

1.  A  list  of  the  rates  of  wages  of  laborers  and  artisans  of  every 
class,  inclading  agricultural  laborers,  mechanical  laborers,  and  those 
upon  public  works  and  railways,  compiled  from  original  sources  and 
after  extensive  and  careful  inquiry. 

2.  A  statement  of  the  cost  of  living,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  prices  paid 
for  the  necessaries  of  life. 

3.  A  comparison  of  the  present  rates  of  wages  with  those  prevailing 
during  the  past  five  years  shows  a  gradual  increase  of  about  10  per  cent. 
within  that  period;  the  cost  of  living  has  also  increased  about  25  per 
cent.  The  prices  of  separate  articles  of  clothing  can,  of  course,  not  be 
generalized,  but  they  have  also  risen  about  30  per  cent.  Fuel  has  not 
advanced  in  price  within  the  last  five  years. 

4.  The  state  of  trade,  as  described  in  my  annual  reports  for  1877 
and  subsequent  dispatches,  is  greatly  depressed,  no  change  for  the  bet- 
ter being  yet  apparent.  The  markets  for  staple  commodities  are  very 
dull.  The  strikes  in  the  north  of  England  are  indications  that  cannot 
be  mistaken  of  the  unprosperous  condition  of  manufactures,  and  the 
prospects  of  war  contribute  to^unsettle  all  commercial  operations. 

5.  The  business  habits  and  systems  in  this  consular  district — the 
commercial  center  of  the  world  and  the  market  for  the  products  of  ev- 
ery known  country — are  naturally  cosmopolitan  in  character.  The  mag- 
nitude and  variety  of  the  operations  render  it  necessary  to  maintain 

*  These  working,  rules  of  the  trades  wiU  be  fouud  in  the  Appendix  to  this  vqlQine. 
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separate  markets  for  special  purposes,  such  as  the  colouial  market,  the 
corn-niarket,  coal-market,  tea-market,  as'well  as  separate  markets  for 
coffee,  leather^  wool,  hides,  meat,  cattle,  hay,  wood,  &c.  This  is,  of 
course,  in  addition  to  the  markets  for  stocks  and  shares,  and  the  ordi- 
nary, or  rather  extraordinary,  banking  business.  The  systems  accordlDg 
to  which  business  is  transacted  in  this  community  are  as  numerous  and 
different  as  the  articles  for  which  London  is  the  mart.  Some  idea  of  the 
universality  of  the  trade  may  be  gathered  from  the  enumeration  of  ouly 
a  portion  of  the  articles  invoiced  at  this  consulate-general  for  America, 
made  by  me  in  my  dispatch  No.  360,  to  which  I  respectfully  refer. 

.  *        Wages  of  laborers  and  artiaana  in  the  ooneuler  district  ofLondon^  1878. 

Agricultural  laborers  (beer  found,  rent  about  !24  to  36  cents  per  week 

for  families) per  week..  $1  92  to  JS  88 

Agricultural  laborers,  children  on  farms do 24  to    1  20 

Laborers  (builders) do......  4  38  t4>    5  10 

Gardeners do 4  38  to   7  26 

Bricklayers  (day  of  9  hours) do 7  30  to   9  72 

Carpenters  and  joiners  (day  of  9  hours) do 7  30  to   9  72 

Masons,  stone do 8  46  to  10  94 

Masons,  marble do......  8  46  to  14  58 

Engineers  (working) do 7  30  to    9  72 

Cabinet-makers  (often  by  piece-work) do 8  46  to  12  15 

Pianoforte  makers  (often  uy  piece-work) do 8  46  to  12  15 

Printers  and  lithographers do 8  70  to  12  15 

Bookbinders do 8  22  to  12  15 

Jewelers do 8  46  to  14  53 

Silversmiths..... do 7  30  to  10  93 

Bootmakers I..... do 4  83  to    8  46 

Tailors do......  6  10  to   8  46 

Tiimien do 4  86  to    7  30 

Smiths  (various) do 4  83  to  14  58 

Butchers ., do 6  10  to    8  46 

Butchers,  boys do 2  43  to    Z2o 

Bakers,  with  partial  board,  from  $4.38  to  $7.30  weekly. 

Linendrapers'  assistants,  with  board  and  lodging,  from  $97.20  to  $729 
per  annum. 

Grocer's  assistants,  the  same,  with  board  and  lodging. 

Porters  and  messengers  receive  from  $4.38  to  $6.08  weekly,  with  par- 
tial board. 

Dressmakers,  with  board  and  lodging,  from  $73  to  $243  i)er  annum ;  if 
out  of  the  estaolishment,  from  $1.93  to  $6.08  per  week,  with  dinner. 

Clerks,  from  $97.20  to  $1,458  per  annum ;  principal  clerks,  up  to 
$4,860,  but  these  are  rare  exceptions.  'Bankers'  clerks  begin  at  a  salary 
of  $243  per  annum. 

Hatt'^rs,  from  $6.08  to  $12.15  per  week. 

Omnibus  drivers  and  conductors,  from  $1.20  to  $1.92  i)er  day. 

Cabmen  hire  their  carriages,  paying  from  $2.80  to  $3.86  per  day  for 
said  hire. 

Domestic  servants,  per  annum,  with  board  and  lodging: 

Housekeepers,  from  $97.20  to  $486. 

Cooks,  $87.48  to  $243. 

Housemaids,  $64  to  $97.20. 

Parlormaids,  $64  to  $97.20. 

Nursery-maids,  $48.60  to  $97.20. 

Butlers,  from  $97.20  to  $486. 

Footmen,  from  $77.75  to  $145.80,  with  livery. 

Coachmen,  from  $243  to  $379,  with  livery. 
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Grooms,  from  $87.48,  in  house,  to  $379  out  of  house,  indth  livay,  with- 
out lodgings. 

Railway  employes,  porters,  oilmen,  ticket-collectors,  &c.,  from  $4.38  to 
$7.30  Y>eT  week. 

Eailway  guards  and  inspectors,  from  $5.10  to  $12.15  per  week. 

Engine-drivers,  from  $1.44  to  $1.93  per  day. 

Stokers,  from  96  cents  to  $1.44  per  day. 

Chemists'  and  druggists'  assistants  receive  from  $243  to  $486  per  an- 
num, with  board  and  lodging. 

Laliorers  on  public  works,  roadmakers,  &c.,  receive  from  $4.32  to  $7.30 ' 
per  week,  according  to  skill  and  ability. 

COST  OF  LiviNa, 

The  cost  of  living  for  the  working  classes  has  increased  in  London 
very  much  during  the  last  five  years ;  rents  have  risen  nearly  30  per  cent, 
and  food  of  every  description  is  much  dearer. 

The  present  prices  are — 

Beef perjwimd.. 

Mutton ..do 

Pork ...do 

Veal  and  lamb ....do 

Bread 1 the  4-ponnd  loaf.. 

Batter.... per  pound.. 

Cheese. ...« do 

Flour per  quartern  of  3^  pounds.. 

Sugar,  raw per  pound.. 

Sugar,  refined do 

Tea do 

Coffee,  pore do 

Potatoes.... do 

Bent  in  London,  for  artisans,  from  $1.20  to  $2.40  per  week  for  one  or 
two  rooms ;  more  for  better  accommodations.  Resjiectable  lodgings  for 
clerks  or  warehousemen,  firom  $122  to  $242  per  annum.  Small  houses 
can  be  had  for  $175  per  annum,  with  taxes,  which  amount  to  about  one- 
fifth  Qf  the  rental 

ADAM  BADEAXJ. 
United  States  Consuiate-Genbbal, 

Zondofij  May  ISj  1878. 
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Beparty  by  Consul  ShaWj  on  the  (1)  rates  of  ijoages^  and  (2)  strikeSyfor  the  dis- 
trict of  Manchester. 

In  answer  to  the  Department  circujar  of  April  11, 1878,.  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  the  following  report,  and  premise  the  same  by  offering 
as  an  apology  for  any  shortcomings  which  may  be  apparent  the  fact  of 
my  so  recently  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties  at  this 
consulate. 

1.  Bates  op  wages. 

I  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  procure  full  particulars  as  to  wages 
receivcU  by  operatives  in  the  various  manufacturing  establishments  in 
and  about  Manchester,  inasmuch  as  those  in  authority  i^ii^  p^^^^i^^ 
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The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  one  of  the  first  mannfactm^rs 
of  this  city  illastrates: 

I  cannot  accede  to  your  request,  because  I  think  it  militates  against  the  uiteresta  of 
English  spinners  and  manufacturers  to  do  so. 

The  following  table  is  believed,  however,  to  be  an  accurate  statement 
of  the  rates  of  wages  paid  per  diem  to  operatives  in  this  district : 

Statement  ahoiDing  the  rate  of  wag^  paid  per  dieia  to  the  mill-operatives  of  Mandiester, 

Pickers: 

Man $0  90 

Openers G5 

Pickers 55 

Carding-room : 

Overseer 1  75 

Grinders 90 

Stickers 95 

Oilers 96 

Lapboys 00 

Cardboys 60 

Strippers 65 

Drawing-^ls 75 

Slubber-girls : 75 

Intermemate  girls 75 

Flyframe  girls «.... 75 

Roving-boys 65 

Sweeper 30 

Warp  spinning: 

Overseer 1  30 

Secondhand 65 

Oiler  and  roYor 50 

Doffer : , 55 

Assistant  doffer 35 

Girls  (400  spindles  each) 45 

Mule-upinning : 

Overseer 1  70 

Second  hand 70 

Buck  boys 35 

Spinners ••• 1  70 

Dressing-room : 

Overseer 1  40 

Secondhand 95 

Spooler • 60 

Warper 90 

Drawing-girl ...........•.••  70 

Weaving-room : 

Overseer 1  70 

Secondhand 1  30 

Section-hand 1  00 

Weaver 62 

Yard  and  watch : 

Watchman 84 

Fireman ...••«.. 68 

Shop: 

Foreman 2  00 

Wood-woiJ£et8 75 

Iron-workers 75 

Cloth-room: 

Overseer- 1  70 

Man 60 

Folder : 100 

Inspector • 1  00 

2.  Strikes. 

There  have  been  nnmerons  strikes  among  operatives  in  this  consnlar 
district  during  the  past  year.    These  were  caused,  as  a  rule,  by  the  ro- 
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dnctions  made  in  the  rates  of  wages,  and,  while  a  better  feeling  on  the 
whole  now  prevails,  yet  there  is  still  great  discontent  and  dissatisfaction 
existing  amoDg  them.  The  press  and  the  pulpit  dwell  upon  this  sub- 
ject, counseling  great  patience  and  necessary  sacrifices  in  order  that 
wide-spread  suffering  may  be  avoided,  which  might  arise  if  mills  and  fac- 
tories should  be  closed  on  account  of  the  heavy  losses  incurred  in  run- 
ning them. 

l^e  plea  that  the  fitctory  operatives  in  Manchester  are  now  receiving 
higher  wages  in  proportion  to  the  time  they  work  than  American  opera- 
tives is  urgently  made  by  manufacturers  here,  and  this,  together  with 
the  increasing  financial  distress  among  mill-owners,  is  gradually  allay- 
ing the  discontent  among  operatives. 

The  present  outlook  in  Manchester  is,  however,  far  from  being  hope- 
ful or  assuring,  either  to  manufacturers  or  operatives,  and  the  unavoid- 
able friction  between  poorly  remunerative  capital  and  dissatisfied  oper- 
atives will,  I  am  convinced,  soon  become  alarming  to  the  former  and 
distressing  to  the  latter,  unless  the  cloud  of  business  depression  which 
now  hovers  over  both  is  speedily  lifted  by  the  advent  of  better  times. 

ALBEBT  D.  SHAW. 

United  States  Consijulte, 

Manchester  J  October  2, 1878. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

Beporty  by  Consul  Jones,  on  the  labor  j  wages j  cost  of  living,  and  condition  of 
the  working  classes  in  the  north  of  England. 

The  circular  letter  issued  by  the  Department  under  date  of  April  11, 
1878,  calling  for  information  upon  the  questions  of  the  price  of  labor  and 
the  cost  of  living,  has  been  the  subject  of  careful  inquiry.  I  now  have 
the  honor  to  report  upon  the  questions  submitted  by  the  Department. 

The  nine-hour  system. — In  the  summer  of  1873  the  engineers  of  Newcas- 
tle-upon-Tyne, numbering  over  8,000,  turned  out  on  strike  for  a  reduction 
of  the  hours  of  labor  from  59  to  54  hours  per  week.  The  men  were  suc- 
cessful, and  on  the  12th  of  October,  after  a  strike  of  twenty  weeks,  they 
retumed  to  their  labor  under  the  nine-hour  system.  National  importance 
was  given  to  the  struggle  then  going  on  between  capital  and  labor  on 
the  Tyne.  The  victory  of  labor  was  submitted  to  all  over  England,  and 
nine  hours  became  a  day's  work  throughout  this  country.  Without  assert- 
ing or  denying  the  cry  of  many,  that  depression  of  trade  followed  as  a 
consequence  of  "  the  nine-hour  movement,"  we  are  quite  entitled  to  take 
the  period  of  the  great  engineers'  strike,  1873,  as  the  high-water  mark  of 
commercial  prosperity  in  England.  In  the  north  of  England,  but  more 
especially  on  th,e  banks  of  the  Tyne,  this  prosperity  was  without  pre- 
cedent in  the  history  of  the  district,  and  extended  to  every  brandi  of 
industry. 

The  N'orthumberland  Miners. — ^During  the  period  of  prosperity  the 
efforts  of  trades-unions  toward  securing  advance  of  wages  were  felt  in 
every  branch  of  the  labor  market,  and  were  uniformly  successful.  The 
power  of  the  unions  also  reached  the  culminating  point  of  success  in  the 
victory  of  the  Newcastle  engineers  in  1873.  Since  that  time  we  have 
had  unsuccessful  strikes  against  a  reduction  of  wages  in  various  parts 
of  this  country. 

The  Northumberland  miners,  under  the  able  secretaryship  of  Thomas 
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Bart,  esq.,  M.  P.,  are  tlie  best  organized,  thongh  not  the  most  x>owerfQl, 
body  of  workmen  in  England.  But  the  proposition  that  ^<  strikes  against 
a  falling  market  must  fail "  has  again  been  established  by  the  recent 
failure  of  this  organization  to  avoid  a  reduetion  of  12^  per  cent  insisted 
upon  by  the  coal  owners,  who  x)ositively  refused  to  submit  the  question 
to  arbitration. 

The  coal  of  iN'orthumberland  and  Durham  is  the  foundation  of  the 
commercial  and  manuflEicturing  importance  of  this  district.  A  glance 
at  the  depression  of  that  trade  from  the  commencement  of  1874  until 
the  present  time,  as  indicated  by  prices,  gives  a  faithful  representation 
of  the  general  decline  in  the  north  of  England. 

During  the  prosperous  year,  leading  up  to  1874,  coals  had  doubled  in 
value,  reaching  the  extraordinary  price  of  $5.50  per  ton.  Coal-hewers, 
participating  fairly  in  the  extra  profits  of  the  coal-owners,  were  then  re- 
ceiving ds.  per  day  of  6  hours  (at  face  of  working),  with  coals  and  houses 
free.  The  several  advances  obtained  by  the  men — amounting  in  all  to 
60  per  cent. — were  always  decided  by  arbitration,  and  when  the  decline 
set  in,  the  amount  of  reductions  were  settled  in  the  same  Mendly  man- 
ner. 

More  than  thirty  years  had  elapsed  since  a  general  strike  or  lockont 
had  occurred  in  the  ^Northumberland  coal-trade.  Confidence,  good  feel- 
ing, and  mutual  respect  were  shared  by  masters  and  men  alike,  and  the 
principles  of  arbitration  seemed  firmly  established.  The  tide  of  pros- 
perity turned  with  1873 ;  and  during  the  spring  of  1874  the  first  reduc- 
tion of  wages,  amounting  to  0^  per  cent.,  took  place.  Four  more  reduc- 
tions followed,  and  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  a  request  was  made  by 
the  coal-owners  for  a  still  ftirther  reduction  of  12^  per  cent  The  first 
step  in  a  controversy  which  ended  in  a  "strike''  (as  the  coal-owners 
style  it)  or  "lockout  (as  the  miners  call  it),  waa  taken  in  the  following 
letter,  sent  by  Mr.  Bunning,  secretary  of  the  Coal  Owners'  Association, 
to  Mr.  Burt,  M.  P.,  secretary  of  the  miners: 

November  26, 1877. 
Dear  Sir:  We  regret  to  have  to  inform  you  that  the  exigencies  of  the  trade  reqaire 
xiB  immediately  to  apply  to  you  for  a  reduction  in  wages.  We  wish  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  act  with  all  courtesy  towards  jour  association,  and  ask  yon  to  send  a  deputa- 
tion to  meet  us  here  on  Saturday,  the  1st  December,  at  11.30  o'clock,  to  receive  our 
request,  and  to  hear  the  reasons  that  have  compeUed  us  to  make  it. 

A  deputation  representing  the  miners  met  the  coal-owners,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  above  letter,  when  a  reduction  of  12^  per  cent,  waa 
demanded.  This  was  rejected.  The  representatives  of  the  men  urged 
that  the  question  should  be  referred  to  arbitnition ;  but  the  coal-owners 
had  evidently  decided,  before  open  action  was  taken,  not  to  submit  to 
that  mode  of  settlement. 

A  two-weeks'  notice  was  served  upon  the  men.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  time  they  came  out  on  strike  against  the  reduction.  Ultimately 
the  representatives  of  the  men  proposed  to  accept  a  reduction  of  10  i)er 
cent. ;  but  the  owners  declined  the  offer,  and  advertised  in  the  daily 
papers  "  that  the  pits  were  open  to  any  man  who  would  accept  12J  per 
cent,  reduction.'' 

The  difference  between  employer  and  employed  was  only  2^  percent, 
and  it  waB  proposed  on  behalf  of  the  men  that  the  difference  should  be 
referred  to  an  umpire.  This  offer,  however,  was  rejected  by  the  coal- 
owners,  who  were  determined  to  carry  every  point  and  the  full  reduc- 
tion of  12^  per  cent 

This  strike  of  8,000  men  lasted  eight  weeks,  and  was  attended  by 
much  suffering  and  privation.     The  men  and  their  fiunil^^played 
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great  fortitude  and  good  feeling,  and  the  absence  of  crime  from  the  dis- 
trict of  the  strikers  daring  so  long  a  time  and  at  a  period  of  great  de- 
pression reflects  additional  credit  upon  the  high  moral  character  of  the 
Northnmberiand  miners. 

While  the  coal-owners  were  firm,  if  not  stubborn,  in  insisting  upon 
the  whole  of  the  reduction  demanaed,  they  were  otnerwise  moved  by 
generous  feelings.  None  of  the  strikers  were  evicted  from  the  houses 
vihich  they  occupied  free  of  rent;  and  the  old  hands  were  re-engaged 
when  the  struggle  was  ended  by  the  complete  victory  of  capital. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  amounts  of  the  reductions 
in  the  wages  of  the  Northumberland  miners  from  the  commencement  of 
1874  to  the  present  time  (June,  1878) : 


Xumber. 

Time. 

AmoTmt. 

1 

April,  1874 

6§  per  cent. 
10  per  cent 

8  per  cent  Bteam-eo&l,  10  per  cent  manafi»ctiiring  coal. 
7  per  cent 
Do. 

2 

Oct4)ber,  1874 

3 

March,  1875  

4 

January,  1876 

5 

October,  1876 

0 

Fnbniarv.  1878 

12^  per  cent 

The  great  extent  of  the  depression  in  the  coal  trade  since  1873  will  be 
seeix  at  once  by  the  following  comparative  table: 

yarthuniberland  coal  trade. 


1973. 


1878. 


Number  of  men  working  nndergronnd , 

Boors  worked  by  cool-getters  (at  face  of  working) 

Wages  earned  per  day  oy  coal-getters 

Wages  earned  per  day  by  off-handed  men 

Hours  worked  per  day  by  off-handed  men  (from  bank  to  bank) 

Days  worked  per  week  6y  coal-getters 

Days  worked  per  week  by  off-banded  men 


laooo.. 
6  hoars 
9* 

7» 

8honrs 

5  days  . 

6  days  . 


12,000. 

6}  hoars. 

5«.  4(i.  steam-coal,  4«.10cl. 

manufactaring  coaL 
3«.0d. 
8  hours. 
^  days. 
5  days. 


During  the  i)eriod  of  prosperity,  the  great  demand  for  men  to  work  in 
the  pits  and  the  high  wages  paid  induced  a  large  number,  especially  of 
agricultural  laborers,  to  seek  employment  in  the  coal  trade;  and  in  1873 
the  number  of  men  working  underground  reached  16,000 ;  but  when  the 
depression  of  trade  set  in,  and  was  followed  by  reduced  wages,  4,000  of 
these  men  were  obliged  to  return  to  their  former  employment  or  look  to 
some  other  branch  of  industry  for  means  of  livelihood.  The  number  of 
men  working  underground  now  (June,  1878)  is  12,000.  The  average 
wages  during  the  good  times  was  $2.16  per  day.  The  hewers  worked 
five  out  of  the  six  working  days,  thus  earning  $10.80  per  week.  Three 
days  and  a  half  is  the  average  number  of  days  worked  in  the  Northum- 
berland collieries  now,  which,  at,  say,  $1.20  per  day,  reduces  earnings  now 
to  $4.20  per  week  against  $10.80  per  week  in  1873.  The  depressed  state 
of  the  coal  tra<le  is  further  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  last 
two  years  and  a  half  several  collieries  haVe  stopped  working,  and  during 
the  same  period  the  sum  of  $73,000  has  been  distributed  by  the  North- 
umberland Miners'  Association  to  support  men  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment or  in  furnishing' them  with  transportation  to  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  t 

A.  Bingle  reference  to  the  habits  of  the  miners  and  I  have  done  9^^ 
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this  part  of  my  report  Mr.  John  Stnart  Mill  says  that  ^the  majority 
of  Englishmen  have  no  life  but  in  their  work ;  that  alone  stands  between 
them  and  ennui.  The  absence  of  any  taste  for  amusement  or  eiyoyment 
of  repose  is  common  to  all  classes."  This  is  not  true  when  appUed  to 
the  ]^orthumberland  miners.  They  are  great  bird-fanciers,  and  their 
skill  as  gardeners,  under  great  difficulties,  enables  many  of  them  to 
compete  successftdly  at  our  locsd  flower-shows.  They  are  also  enthusi- 
astic sportsmen.  Every  Saturday  afternoon  throughout  the  summer 
the  iN'ewcastle  town  moor  is  visited  by  thousands  of  pitmen,  who  come 
to  witness  their  fellow-workmen  playing  matches  at  the  very  stupid 
game  of  bowls,  for  stakes  varying  from  $25  to  $250  a  side.  This,  I  may 
explain,  is  not  the  game  generally  known  as  bowls,  but  consists  simply 
of  throwing  a  stone  ball,  varying  in  weight  from  10  to  18  ounces,  in  suc- 
cessive throws  over  a  straight  mile-course.  The  fondness  of  the  miners 
of  this  district  for  dogs  is  notorious  throughout  the  country,  and  during 
the  recent  strike^  when  it  became  known  that  the  pitmen  were  obliged 
to  part  with  their  pet  animals  for  want  of  the  money  to  pay  for  the 
licenses,  Mr.  Peacock,  of  London,  sent  a  check  for  $125  to  the  secretary 
of  the  miners,  with  the  request  that  the  money  should  be  applied  to 
procure  licenses  in  the  most  deserving  cases. 

AOBIOULTUBAI^  LABOBEBS. 

The  position  of  the  agricultural  laborer  in  Great  Britain  has  been 
very  much  improved  within  the  last  thirty  years:  his  remuneration  has 
increased  about  35  pei*  cent,  during  that  time,  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact 
that  wages  in  Scotland  and  the  northern  counties  of  England  are  at 
least  30  per  cent,  higher  than  they  are  in  the  southern  counties. 

To  illustrate  this  fact  I  will  here  introduce  a  table  of  comparison: 


1850.       1873.       ISHL 


Avenge  weekly  wages  imid  in  the  aoutheofltem  parts  of  Scotland,  and  north- 
ern counties  of  England 

Average  weekly  wages  paid  in  the  sonthem  counties  of  England 


$2  75 
2  12 


14  35 
200 


$4  10 
275 


The  excellence  of  agriculture  in  Scotland  over  the  South  of  England 
is  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  superior  intelligence  of  her  i>easantry, 
arising  from  the  early  establishment  of  parochial  schools  in  Scotland. 
The  northern  English  counties  have  been  able  to  draw  upon  the  country 
beyond  the  Tweed,  and  thus  participated  in  the  advantages. 

Tho  difference  in  the  system  of  the  northern  and  the  southern  conn- 
ties  of  England  contributes  to  the  advantage  of  the  former.  In  many 
of  the  southern  districts  of  England  the  cottages  adjacent  to  the  fiirms 
occupied  by  the  laborers,  under  the  system  prevailing  100  years  ago, 
have  been  x>ulled  down  by  landlords  and  tenants  in  order  to  lessen  their 
share  of  the  poor  rates.  This  is  a  short-sighted  policy.  The  laborers 
are  thus  forced  to  reside  in  the  adjoining  towns  and  villages,  and  pay 
extravagant  prices  for  wretched  apartments  in  crowded  situations ;  they 
are  thrown  into  the  way  of  temptation  to  the  national  weakness  for 
drink,  and  both  time  and  energy  are  wast-ed  in  going  long  distances  to 
and  from  their  work.  It  may  be  interesting  to  show  here  that  in  1770, 
many  years  before  the  system  of  housing  the  laborers  was  done  away 
with,  the  average  weekly  wages  paid  in  the  southern  counties  were  in 
advance  of  those  paid  in  the  northern  counties: 

17T0. 

Average  weekly  wages  paid  in  the  aonthem  counties fl  30 

ATei^ge  weekly  wages  paid  in  tlie  northern  counties  ...,d^t^€^4]^A.^iJU).OUk(^-    I  ^ 
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In  the  north  of  England  and  the  southeastern  counties  of  Scotland 
the  very  opposite  i)olicy  is  carried  out.  The  majority  of,  farms  are  pro- 
vided with  as  many  cottages  as  will  accommodate  all  the  people  statedly 
required  to  work  them. "  The  farmera  are  thus  enabled  to  secure  a  per- 
manent staft'  of  laborers  upon  whose  services  they  can  rely.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  men  are  secure  in  their  situations  against  slack  times, 
bad  weather,  and  casual  sickness,  and  they  are  removed  from  the  per- 
nicious influence  of  the  village  taverns  and  public  houses  of  the  towns, 
which  take  away  the  limited  means  sadly  required  towards  procuring 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  often  leave  the  men  exhausted  and  unlit  to 
perform  a  fair  day's  work. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  by  those  who  are  authority  upon  the 
subject  that  the  northern  English  counties  and  the  southeastern  dis- 
tricts of  Scotland,  in  which  tMs  system  of  housing  the  men  prevails, 
have  an  agricultural  population  superior  for  intelligence,  good  conduct, 
and  general  well-being  to  any  in  Great  Britain. 

As  the  result  of  personal  inquiries  among  the  farmers,  I  give  the  fol- 
lowing table  showing  the  prices  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  as  well  as 
the  system  jinder  which  farming  is  conducted  in  iN^orthumberland  and 
Durham. 


Character  of  employment 

Wages. 

Bemarks. 

1878. 

1878. 

HindB    (stewards,  generally 
married  men),  per  week. 

Ordinary  laborers  (men),  per 
week. 

Do    

|5C2to  $6  68 

4  32to     6  04 

6  72 

83  OO  to  102  00 

89  OOto  64  00 

30 

48to        60 

$5  28  to  $6  25 

420to  480 

666 

78  00  to  08  00 

34  00  to  49  00 

30 

48to       60 

With  honse  and  firing;  also  privilege- 
of  planting  10  stone  of  iM>tatoes  and 
4  to  6  bushels  of  wheat 

*  Harvest  wages,  with  bed  and  board. 

Harvest  wages,  without  bed  and  board.. 
With  l)ed  and  board. 

Do. 
Without  board,  while  preparing  land 

work. 
Harvest  wages,  without  board. 

Men  servantfl,  per  annum 

Women  servants,  per  annum . 

Do 

There  is  no  doubt  but  good  farming  and  high  wages  go  together.  Ig- 
norance and  insubordination  generally  characterize  the  badly  paid, 
agricultural  laborer. 

SEAMEIS^'S  WAGES. 


The  following  table  of  wages  paid  by  the  Tyne  Steam  Shipping  Com- 
pany to  men  employed  on  their  steamers  during  the  years  1873  and  1878- 
shows  a  reduction  during  the  last  five  years.  But  the  falling  off  in  the- 
buisiness  done  and  profits  made  by  the  company  is  much  greater  than. 
the  reduction  in  the  wages  of  their  seagoing  men  would  indicate. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  noticing,  under  this  head,  that  the' 
cost  of  labor  is  not  always  determined  by  the  rate  of  wages.  The  pay 
of  seamen  in  France  is  much  more  moderate  than  in  England,  an<l  yet 
it  costs  25  per  cent,  more  to  sail  a  French  ship  than  an  English  ship  of 
eqnal  tonnage.  The  cheaper  labor  is,  the  more  prodigal  is  it  used.  The 
American  sailors  receive  the  highest  wages  and  the  best  rations  of  any 
seamen  in  the  world,  but  they  work  harder.  The  average  proportion  of 
seamen  to  an  American  ship  is  one  man  to  every  twenty-five  tons,  while 
in  English  ships  it  is  one  man  to  every  fiLfteen  tons.  ,    ,...,.,  ,^ 
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Scale  of  wages  paid  hy  the  Tifne  Steam  Shipping  Companifj  limited,  during  the  yean  1873 

and  ltJ7ri. 


Bank. 


Master 

Chief  mate 

Second  mate 

Caipcntcr 

Boatswain 

Scamon,  A,  B  ..... 
Seamen,  ordinary 
Cook  and  atewara 

Cook , 

Chief  engineer  . . 
Second  encincor . 
Third  engineer  . . 

Firemen 

Trimmers 

Watchmen 


NaTigating. 


Seven  days  per 
week. 


1873. 


1878. 


_!_ 


$10  20 
10  80 
840 
8  04 
7  24 
7  20 
5  04 
7  08 

5  75 
15  60 
10  20 

7  92 
7  20 

6  72 
•5  28 


$10  20 
10  80 
8  16 
8  64 
606 
6T2 
4  56 

6  72 
552 

15  60 
0  60 

7  02 
6  72 
624 

«5  28 


Laid  up. 


Six  daya  per 
week. 


18731       187& 


$15  40 

7  44 
6  48 

8  16 
6  76 

5  76 
4  32 

6  60 
6  76 

12  00 

8  40 

6  24 

6  72 

.    6  00 

'  15  76 


115  40 
744 
624 

8  16 
552 
SSS 
384 

9  71 
5S2 

oeo 

7  20 
6  24 
5» 
552 
t5  76 


*  Night  only. 


t  Constant. 


The  wages  of  seagoing  engineers  at  north  of  England  x>orts,  as  recom- 
mendecl  by  the  committee  in  steamships  of  a  hundred  horse- power  nom- 
inal and  upwards,  1878,  were  as  follows: 

Home  trade,  without  provisions,  per  week:  First  engineer,  $13^; 
second  engineer,  $9.72. 

Baltic,  Mediterranean,  American,  with  provisions,  per  month:  First 
4?ngineer,  $68 ;  second  engineer,  $43.74 ;  third  engineer,  $34. 

India,  with  provisions,  per  month:  First  engineer,  $77.76;  second 
-engineer,  $53.46;  third  engineer,  $38.88. 

In  the  Baltic,  Mediterranean,  and  American  trades  no  engineers' 
stewards  are  allowed. 

Wages  paid  by  the  principal  manufacttirers  and  railway  companies  in  the 

north  of  England. 

The  diflBiculties  attending  the  compilation  of  wages  tables  can  scarcely 
Jbe  appreciated  by  those  unacquainted  with  the  work.  The  compiler  is 
both  astonished  and  puzzled,  not  only  by  the  difference  paid  for  the  same 
iclass  of  work  in  different  towns,  but  also  at  the  want  of  uniformity  in 
the  various  workshops  of  the  same  towns.  Trades-unions  have  en- 
deavored during  many  years  to  regulate  and  equalize  the  rate  of  wages. 
Their  want  of  success  is  most  marked.  If  we  take  as  an  example  mem- 
bers of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  the  most  powerful  of 
all  the  unions,  we  find  the  average  rate  of  wages  for  engineers  to  be,  in 
Lancashire,  about  $7.68  per  week;  on  the  Tyne,  $6.96  per  week;  on  the 
Wear  (only  12  miles  south  of  the  Tyne),  $7.92;  in  London,  about  $9.60 
per  week. 

Among  iron-founders  we  find  wages  varying  in  single  towns  firom 
$5.76  to  $10.80  per  week.  It  is  held  that  a  greater  degree  of  uniform- 
ity exists  in  the  building  trades  than  in  others,  and  yet  the  wages  of 
<5arpenters  and  joiners  vary  from  $5.16  per  week  in  Litchfield  to  $9.72 
in  Ix)ndon.  The  cost  of  living  is  much  less  in  Litchfield  than  in  London ; 
therefore  men  are  willing  to  work  there  for  lower  wages  j  for  the  degree 
of  comfort  to  be  procured  by  the  day's  wage  bears  an  i»nTw>i4^anf  rpJa- 
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tion  to  the  price  of  labor.  But  it  is  beyond  the  pretensions  of  this 
report  to  consider  economic  propositions  at  length. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  great  engineering  firm  of  Eo1)ert 
Stevenson  &  Co.,  on  the  Tyne,  are  paying  their  men  about  7^  i)er  cent, 
higher  wages  now  than  in  1873,  while  in  the  chemical  trade  a  falling 
oft' equal  to  20  per  cent,  has  taken  place  since  1873.  One  thing  is,  how- 
ever, clear,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  tendency  of  wages  in  every  department 
of  labor  is  downward. 

The  table  of  wages  paid  to  men  employed  on  the  railways  of  the 
north  of  England  treats  of  the  years  1870  and  1878.  The  prices  paid 
for  labor  before  the  advances  commenced  are  thus  obtained.  "No  reduc- 
tions of  the  wages  prevailing  during  1873-74  have  as  yet  taken  place 
on  the  railway  systems ;  therefore  the  full  extent  of  the  increase  may 
also  be  ascertained. 

Consequent  ux)on  the  great  stagnation  in  the  coal  and  iron  trade  of 
the  north  of  England,  the  earnings  of  the  iN'ortheastem  Eailway  Com- 
pany fell  oflf  $202,395  during  the  last  half  year  of  1877,  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  of  1876;  and  that,  too,  with  18g  extra 
fniles  of  line  brought  into  the  working  account.  Northeastern  stocks 
have,  under  the  influence  of  the  reduced  dividends,  gone  down ;  and, 
with  a  view  to  improving  the  financial  position  of  the  road,  a  gen- 
eral reduction  in  the  wages  of  the  employes  is,  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
under  consideration. 

Arerage  rates  of  wages  paid  Vy  (he  principal  fnanufa43turer8^nd  oihers  to  BhiUed  and  unekUled 
workmen  at  Newoaatle-uponrTyne,  England,  . 


Ooenpati<m. 


Wages  per  week. 


1869.*         1869.-  1873.t         1878.t 


Btttziers 

Bricklayers 

Brickmakers 

Roilersmiths  

Carpenters 

ship 

Fitters 

Forj^emen 

Grinders 

Uorsesboers 

Joiners,  pattern-niAkeTS,  and  sawyers. 

Painters 

ship 

Molders 

Plasterers 

Platers  

ship 

Plumbers 

ship 

Biveters 

Holders-np 

Holders-up,  ship 

Saddlers 

Sailmakers 

Smiths 

^oneniMons 

Strikers  : 

Turners • 

Watchmenf  nieht 

liaborers  in  ship-yards 

Jjaihotenia  brick-yards 


$6  84 
6  88 

6  06 

7  62 
7  68 


6  78 
822 
6  60 
684 
588 
548 


7  04 

6  90 

7  92 
7  68 
6  72 
6  96 


5  62 

6  62 
4  72 


6  96 
6  60 
4  56 
680 
480 


4  56 


$6  84 
7  20 

6  06 

7  32 
7  68 


684 
8  28 

6  92 

7  00 
5  86 
5  50 


684 
6  96 
8  28 
8  16 
684 
6  96 


5  76 
5  76 
4  86 


644 

684 

4  80 
684 

5  04 


480 


$6  84 

7  20 

8  40 
6  06 
836 
864 
6  84 
8  40 
684 
744 
744 

6  84 

7  68 

6  96 

7  20 
864 
888 

7  20 
864 

8  16 

6  00 

5  76 
672 

7  20 

6  58 

7  20 

4  80 
672 

5  76 
5  52 
5  76 


$7  20 

6  96 

7  92 

7  44 

8  16 
8  16 

7  14 

8  40 

6  16 

7  20 
7  20 

6  24 

7  20 

7  36 
6  96 

8  40 
8  64 

6  96 
8  28 

7  68 
6  76 
6  24 

6  56 

7  20 
7  06 

6  96 

4  56 

7  16 

5  52 

6  76 
5  04 


*  Hoars  worked,  50  per  week. 


t  Honrs  worked,  54  per  week. 
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Wages  paid  to  railway  employh  in  the  north  of  England  during  the  years  1870  and  1876. 


Character  of  employment. 


Bate  per  week. 


1870. 


1878. 


HooFB  per 
weeL 


1970. 1  187& 


Engineering  department: 

Inspectors 

Gangers 

Navvies  (pickmen) 

(sliovelers) 

Plate-layers 

extra  gong 

Joiners 

laborers y. 

Masons 

laborers 

Bricklayers 

Plumbers 

Gas  and  signal  fitters 

Gasroakers 

Painters 

Smiths 

Strikers 

Locomotive  department: 

Foremen    

Chargemen 

Fitters..      

fioilersmiths 

Tin  and  copper  smiths 

BlaoksmitliB t 

Tamers  and  machinemen 

Brassmolders 

Brassflnishers t 

Carriage-builders 

Wagon-builders 

.     Carriage-painters 

*      Painters 

Pattern-makers 

Sawyers 

Laborers 

Engine-drivers 

Firemen 

Mineral  gnards 

Eneine-cleaners 

Boiler-clcanera 

Lighters-up • 

Stationary -engine  drivert  

Coke  and  coaliillei-s 

Wagon- CTcasers 

Passenger  ciepartment: 

Inspectors 

Station-masters 

assistants 

Booking  and  parcel  clerks 

Telegraph  clerks 

Guards 

assistants 

Foreman-porters 

Parcel  -porters 

Excess  porters 

Porters 

Lampmcn  

Carriag  j-cleaners 

Ticket-collectors 

Signal-men 

Gate  men   '^. 

Water-closet  attendants 

Goods  department: 

Inspectors 

Goods-agenta 

guards .' * 

Foremen 

Porters 

Timber-loaders 

S  hunters 

Kollcy-men 

Horsemen 

Kumber-takers 


^6  46  to 


3  84  to 

3  84  to 

4  80  to 

5  76  to 


456  to 

4  80  to 

2  88  to 

960  to 

4  56  to 

5  52  to 

5  76  to 
4  80  to 
4  56  to 

6  24  to 
4  32  to 
4  32  to 
4  32  to 

6  24  to 

3  84  to 

3  36  to 

7  20  to 
432  to 

4  80  to 

2  88  to 
432  to 

3  84  to 

5  28  to 

4  32  to 

2  16  to 

656  to 
4  32  to 
4  80  to 
1  20  to 
1  20  to 
4  80  to 

432  to 
4  33  to 
4  32  to 

3  84  to 

4  08  to 

4  80  to 
4  32  to 
1  20  to 


$8  40 

5  28 
4  32 
4  08 
4  56 
4  08 

6  24 
4  32 
0  72 
4  32 
6  12 
6  72 
6  72 

6  76 
624 

7  20 

4  56 

17  28 
7  68 
7  20 
696 
7  68 
7  20 
7  20 
624 
7  20 
7  20 
672 

6  76 
624 

7  20 

5  76 
5  04 

10  08 
5  76 

5  76 

4  32 

6  00 

5  28 

6  24 
4  80 
408 

6  96 

23  00 

9  24 

8  40 
648 
624 

4  80 

5  28 
4  92 

6  04 

4  32 

5  40 

4  08 
624 

5  28 
2  40 


4  80  to 
9  60  to 

4  80  to 

5  76  to 
4  08  to 

3  84  to 

4  56  to 
4  80  to 
4  36  to 
2  40  to 


6  72 
20  16 
0  Oft 
8  40 
6  00 

4  80 

5  28 
5  04 
4  80 
3  36 


5  76  to 


$6  72  to  |9  60 
5  76 
5  28 
504 
504 

4  56 
7  44 

5  28  j 
7  68 

4  80 

6  96 

7  20 

7  20 

5  76 

6  96 

8  16 
5  76 


672  to 
3  84  to 


10  08  to  18  00 

8  16 

504  to  7  68 

552  to  864 


672  to 
5  04  to 

5  76  to 
744  to 
482  to 
4  32  to 
4  32  to 

7  68  to 
432  to 

3  60  to 

7  92  to 

4  32  to 
504  to 

2  88  to 
528  to 
4  32  to 

6  48  to 
4  80  to 
216  to 

8  16  to 

4  32  to 

5  52  to 
1  20  to 
1  20  to 

6  12  to 
528  to 
528  to 
480  to 
6  00  to 

3  84  to 

4  32  to 

5  04  to 
4  80  to 
1  20  to 
3  12  to 


8  16 

8  16 
792 
7  92 
7  68 
7  68 

6  24 

7  44 
864 
7  68 
600 

10  80 
5  76 

5  76 

4  32 
7  20 

6  00' 

7  20 
7  20 
504 

9  60 
27  60 

960 
9  00 
9  60 
720 
564 

6  60 

5  76 
660 
480 
636 
4  80 

7  20 
7  20 

3  60 

4  32 


5  28 
12  00 

528 

6  48 
4  32 
4  80 
4  56 
4  80 
4  60 
2  40 


to  8  40 
to  25  20 
to  7 


972 
600 

5  76 
656 

6  76 
5  76 
384 
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Description. 


1870. 


1878. 


Baby,  per  1,000  ems 

^'oiipareil,  per  IjOOO  ems  y 

Long  Primer  to  £merftldjper  1,000 
Peari , 


Centg. 

CentM, 

17 

18 

16 

17 

15 

16 

15 

19 

WeeUy  prices  sre  lees— 12  cents  per  1,000  minion  instead  of  15  cents.    The  prices  for  day- work  are  2 
oests  per  1,000  less  than  night-work. 

Domestic  servants. 


Wages. 

Remarks. 

1873. 

1878. 

Cooks... rf 

$07  00  to  $146  00 
78  00  to  97  00 
87  00  to  107  00 
58  00  to      73  00 

170  00  to    228  00 

7  20 

97  00  to    146  00 

$68  00  to  $122  00 
68  00  to  87  00 
78  00  to  97  00 
48  00  to      68  00 

146  00  to    194  00 

6  00 

87  00  to    122  00 

Per  annnm. 

Housemaids 

Waiting-maids 

Do. 
Do. 

Kitchen-maids 

Da 

Butlers  (single) 

Per  annum,  with  bed  and  board. 
Per  week,  with  house  and  firing. 
Per  annum. 

Coachmen  .- 

Footmen • 

THE  COST  OP  LIVING. 

The  cost  of  living  is  considerably  less  now  than  it  was  in  1873,  and 
the  tendency  of  prices  in  what  may  be  tenned  "  the  necessaries  of  life'' 
continues  to  be  downward.  The  greatest  reduction  has  taken  place  in 
ftiel.  The  best  house  coals  may  now  be  bought  for  from  $2.88  to  $3.60  per 
ton.  The  price  in  1873  ranged  from  $4.80  to  $6  per  ton.  The  change 
in  the  price  of  groceries,  provisions,  and  staple  articles  in  the  dry-goods 
or  drapery  department  is  inconsiderable,  and,  in  spite  of  the  great  im- 
portation of  American  beef  and  mutton  during  the  last  five  years, 
butchers'  meats  still  command  the  prices  of  1873.  Should  the  foreign- 
cattle  bill,  which  is  at  present  receiving  the  attention  of  Parliament, 
become  law  in  its  present  form,  the  clause  which  provides  that  cattle 
imported  from  Continental  Europe  must  be  slaughtered  at  the  port  of 
debarkation,  will  probably  have  a  tendency  to  enhance  the  price  of 
meat.  This  stringent  clause  does  hot  apply  to  America.  Lord  Salis- 
bury and  other  advocates  of  the  bill  maintain  that  a  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic,  occupying,  say,  fourteen  days,  will  prove  an  eflBcient  guarantee 
against  disease.  Infected  cattle  would  show  the  plague  within  that 
time.  The  passage  of  the  bill  would  not  only  encourage  the  importation 
of  live  stock  from  our  country,  but  it  would  give  a  stimulus  to  the  "  dead 
meat "  and  ^<  tinned  meat"  trade,  in  which  we  are  more  deeply  interested 
as  exporters  than  any  other  people.* 

•  Thfi  act  has,  since  the  consul  wrote  the  aboye,  become  a  law  without  any  excep- 
tion in  favor  of  the  United  ^States.  After  the  passage  of  the  act,  however,  the  excep- 
tion was  made  by  an  order  of  the  Council. 
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Price9  paid  for  ike  necessaries  of  life  at  Newcastle,  1873  and  1878. 


Articles. 


Provisions : 

Wheat  floor,  snperfine per  barrel.. 

extra  fomlly do 

Rye  floor do 

Beef: 

Fresh  roQstiiig  pieces pernoond.. 

soup  pieces do 

mmp  steaks do 

Corned do 

Veal: 

Foreqitartera perpoond.. 

Hiod  quarters do 

Cutlets do 

Mutton : 

Fore  quarters perpoond.. 

Leg do 

Chops do 

Pork: 

Fresh per 

Coined  or  salted do 

Bacon,  American do 

Hams,  smoked*  Wiltshire * do 

Shoulders,  American do 

Sausage do 

Lard    do 

Codfish,  dry do 

Buttor V do 

Cheese do 

Rice do 

Beans per  quart.. 

Milk I do 

canned,  oondrased, pint  tins per  tin.. 

Eggs perdosen.. 

Groceries,  &c. : 

Tea^ Oolong  and  other  good hlack per  pound.. 

Coflee: 

Rio,  green perpoond.. 

roasted do 

Sugar: 

Good  brown per  pound.. 

Yellow  C do 

Coffee  B do 

White  A do 

Molasses : 

New  Orleans per  Eollon.. 

Porto  Rico % no. 

Sirup do 

Soap,  common .....perpoond.. 

Starch  do 

Coal  (retail)    per  ton.. 

Oil,  petroleum ^ per  gallon.. 

Domestic,  dry  goods,  &o. : 
Shirtings: 

Brown,  4-4,  standard  QualitT per  yard.. 

Bleached,  i-4t  standara  qoAlity do 

Sheetings : 

Brown,  72  inch,  standard  quality per  yard.. 

Bleached,  08  inch,  standara  quality 1 do 

Cotton  flannel,  good  quality do 

Ticking,  good  quality  (single  linen) do 

(double  linen) do 

Prints do 

Mousseline  de  laines .' do 

Cloth,  all  wool,  suitable  for  workingman*s  clothes do 

Cloth,  unions do 

Boots,  men's  heaTy per  pair.. 

House  rent : 

Four-roomed  tenements per  week.. 

Two-roomed  tenements do 

Six-roomed  tenements do 

Boarding  and  lodgings : 

For  men per  week.. 

For  women do 


1873. 


^6  17 
6  70 
490 

22 
14 
24 
16 

18 
20 
24 

16 
20 

22 

16 
16 
18 
24 
16 
18 
20 
08 
I  24-^82 
18 
•04 
08 


1S7& 


17  58 
792 
5« 

a» 

14 
34 

U 

15 
39 
24 

IS 
30 


I0  4M0  72 

24 
28 


|0  24-#£ 
10  1643  2 
IOOM0  19 
i4 
08  ;  67 
15:  15 
22    


|0  3340« 


08  e: 

12  1* 

.80-15  28;  «3eM3« 
54.  4« 


14 
24 
76 
52 
92  64 

$125 


C      • 


4< 

122 


$150^1  » 
i0  8Ml2« 
UTS    IIAM^A 


$2  6M3^ 
|8  16-«S< 


THE  CONDITION  OF  TBADE. 


The  condition  of  trade  on  the  Tyne  may  be  stated  in  a  single  sentence. 
It  is  in  a  deplorably  bad  state.  A  glance  at  the  following  table,  which 
gives  the  prices  of  the  leading  products  of  this  district  in  May,  1873, 
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and  at  the  date  of  this  report,  will  show  the  extraordinary  lEalling  off 
that  has  taken  place  during  the  last  five  years.  Many  of  the  mani^ac- 
tnrers  of  this  district  are  working  at  a  loss. 

Chemicals  are  lower  now  than  they  have  been  at  any  time  since  the 
foundation  of  the  trade  on  the  Tyne.  The  leading  manufetcturers  are 
striving  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production.  They  are  making  extra  efforts 
to  turn  out  more  material,  with  the  same  working  staff'  and  capacity, 
than  they  did  in  the  prosperous  times.    It  is  their  "last  ditch.'* 

During  May,  1873,  steamers  were  chartered  from  the  Tyne  to  !N'ew 
York  at  $6  per  ton  to  take  gas-coals,  which  then  cost  $4.80  per  ton, 
making  the  price  of  coals  delivered  in  New  York  (price,  freight,  and  in- 
surance) $10.80  per  ton.  Freights  to  New  York  have  now  reached  the 
ridiculously  low  rate  of  06  cents  per  ton,  being  36  cents  lower  tJian  to  Lou- 
don.  Best  Northumberland  gas-coals  may  be  delivered  in  New  York 
(price,  freight,  and  insurance) /or  $2.88  per  ton.  If  e^als  were  admitted 
free  of  duty.  New  York  and  other  of  our  large  Atlantic  cities  might  be 
furnished  with  fuel  at  a  lower  price  than  London.  And  the  impetus 
which  the  abolition  of  this  duty  would  probably  give  to  our  American 
wheat  export  trade  is  at  all  events  worthy  of  carefiil  consideration. 

Hopes  were  entertained  that  trade  would  revive  when  it  became  known 
that  a  congress  for  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern  question  was  to  meet; 
this  has  proved  groundless.  The  bountiful  harvest  which  is  reasonably 
expect€Ki  in  the  United  States  is  far  more  likely  to  bring  about  better 
times  in  Europe  than  even  the  permanent  and  satisfactory  settlement  of 
the  affairs  of  Turkey  and  her  provinces. 

Compara^ve  pnoe-liat  of  the  products  of  the  Tyne  for  1873  and  1878. 


Articles. 


Price. 


1^73. 


1878. 


Bemarks. 


AIlEAli,  white per  cent  per  cwt. 

AlkaU do do  ... 

Bleaching  powder per  ton. 

Brick,flie perM 

CoaKcM  per  ton. 

steam do 

Cannc'l do 

Iron,  CleTehmd  pig,  No  1 do — 

No.2 do... 

No.8 do.... 

Na4 do.... 

Iran,  mann&ctnred  bars,  ordinary  sise.  do. . . . 

beet do 

best  beat .  ..do 

Lead,  orange per  cwt. 

red  (refined) do 

white -• do 

red  (glassmakera*) do.... 

litharge^ flake do  ... 

ground do 

Paint  (white lead. do.... 

Sodaerystals. per  ton. 

ash per  cent,  per  cwt. 

bicarbonste per  ton. 

hyposnlphite do 

Vcaietianred per  cwt. 


$0  07 

07 

66  72 

16  98 

f4  56to4  80 

6  00 

7  68 
80  06 
80  36 
29  16 
28  86 
65  58 
68  04 
rZ  90 

8  46 

5  70 

6  66 
6  18 
594 

6  06 

7  24 
82  76 

OSfJ 
92  34 
72  90 
1  80 


$0  03k 

03|! 

24  30 

72tol3  32 

68to   1  92 

28to  2  40 

432 

10  32 

9  72 

9  42 

9  18 

26  70 

29  16 

34  02 

6  60 

438 

5  37 

4  86 

4  62 

4  50 

5  79 
14  58 

02| 
72  90 
4614 

96 


Strength  48  to  52  per  cent. 
Strength  36  to  40  per  cent. 


Ordina^  size  cask  (ex- 
ceptmg  paint  cask) 
froe. 


Strength  48  to  52  per  cent 

Ordinary  size  casks   (ex- 
cepting paint  casks)  free. 


United  States  Consulate, 

New  Castle  0.  T.,  June  7, 1878. 


EVAN  B.  JONES. 
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NorrmGHAM. 

Report^  by  Consul  Smith,  on  the  (1)  rates  of  wages ;  (2)  cost  of  living;  (3) 
present  condition  of  trade^  cfcc,  in  the  district  of  Nottingham, 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  circular  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  dated  April  11,  ultimo,  I  forward  my  report  on  the  wages 
of  labor,  cost  of  living,  &c.,  within  my  district. 

1.  Rates  op  wages. 

Inclosure  No.  1  is  a  tabular  presentation  of  the  average  earnings  of 
laborers  employed  in  the  lace  and  hosiery  trades  in  this  district,  those 
being  the  principal  industries  here,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
annual  reports  of  the  exports  from  this  district  to  the  United  States. 
The  table  is  made  up  from  returns  to  the  board  of  trade  of  this  city, 
and,  having  been  compiled  with  care,  may  be  taken  as  reliable. 

Inclosure  No.  2  is  a  statement  of  tne  wages  paid  by  one  of  tiie  largest 
lace  manufacturers  in  the  district. 

2.  Cost  of  living. 

Inclosure  No.  3  gives  the  prices  of  provisions,  groceries,  and  other 
leading  articles  of  consumption. 

3.  Present  condition  op  trade. 

There  is  great  complaint  here,  a«  in  all  parts  of  England,  of  the  very 
depressed  state  of  trade.  Manufacturers  complain  that  their  business 
is  small  and  falling  oif^  and  there  is  a  general  cry  of  hard  times.  The 
employers  of  labor  claim  that  they  are  losing  money,  or  doing  business 
at  so  small  a  profit  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  wages  of  labor- 
ers. The  latter  are  not  disi)osed  to  subudt  to  reductions.  The  conse- 
quence is  a  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  of  trade.  In  l^ancashire 
a  j»Teat  strike  is  now  prevailing,  accompanied  with  violence  and  arson, 
and  there  seems  little  prospect  of  a  settlement.  In  this  district  there 
is  much  talk  of  the  necessity  of  reducing  wages,  especially  in  the  hosiery 
lactones.  The  manufacturers  complain  that  the  competition  is  so  shaqi, 
especially  from  Germany,  that  a  reduction  of  wages  hero  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Of  course  the  labours  resist.  There  has  not  yet  been  any 
decisive  action  on  the  part  of  the  employers,  but  there  is  a  very  un- 
easy feeling  on  all  sides.  Therefore,  the  state  of  trade  may  be  charac- 
tenze<l  as  extremely  depressed,  with  much  anxiety  for  the  future.  Ship- 
pers have  been  hoping  for  a  revival  of  business  with  the  United  States, 
and  they  are  still  looking  to  our  country  for  the  beginning  of  better 
times.  Up  to  this  time  there  has  been  no  increase  of  orders  from  our 
eountry,  which  is  a  liberal  buyer  in  prosperous  times. 

JASPER  SMITH. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Nottingham^  June  8, 1878. 
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234  STATE   OF   LABOR  IN  EUROPE. 

2.  Wages  paid  hy  one  of  the  largest  lace  manufaciuren  i»  Nottingham, 

Average  of  men  (piece-work per  week..  $10  9S 

filchest  wages do ■   18  70 

Second-class  workmen  25  per  cent.  less. 

Average eamingsof  young  women  (winders,  menders  &c.)'.do......  2  64 

Average  wages  of  girls  (half-time).. 1  08 

Good  fitters,  average  wlkges do %\0  44  to  11  68 

3.  Prices  of  provisions,  groceries,  and  other  leading  articles  of  consumption. 


ArticlM. 


1878L 


Flour: 

Soporfise. ............. 

Extxa  fiunily 

Beef: 

Freah  Toastiii^  pieces  . 

soap  piooes 

rump  steak 

Corned 

Veal: 

Fore  quarters 

Hind  quarters 

CuUeta 

Mutton: 

Fore  quarters 

l*g 

Chops 

Pork: 

Flreah 

Corned  or  salted.. 

Bacon 

Hams 

Shoulder 

Sausages 

Lard.. 

Butter 

Cheese 

Potatoes 

Bice.. 


.perbanel. 
..r..do 


.per  pound. 


.do. 
.do.. 


.per  pound. 

.';r.'do;".r.; 


.per  pound. 
''.W'Ao.WV. 


Beans 

Milk 

Eggs 

Tea  (Oolong  and  other  good  black) . 
Coffee: 

Rio,  green 

roasted 

Sugar: 

Gi>od  brown 

Yellow  C 

CoffeeB 

Soap,  common 

Starch 

Coal 

Oil,  coal 

Oas  . 


.  .per  jDound. 

\\V.V.i^\. '.'.'. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.  per  bushel. 
.  .per  pound. 
..per  quart. 

do 

.  .per  dozen. 
..per  pound. 

..per  pound. 


|8M 
8M 

$023-    % 

14-     26 

28 

1»-    3 

IB 
34 
» 

22-    24 
Si 

17 
17 

13-  » 
U-    » 

U 

s» 

1ft.    IS 
85-    « 

14-  » 

IIS 

o>-  as 


.pernound. 

do 

do 

— per  ton. 


Domestic  dry  goods,  &jq.  : 
Shirting: 

Brown  44,  standard  quality  . . . 

Bleached  4-4,  standard  quality  . 
Sheeting: 

Brown  0-8,  standard  quality  . . . 

Bleached  9-8,  standard  quality  . 

Ticking,  good  quality 

Prints..*............ 

House  rent: 

Four-room  tenement 

Six-room  tenement 


.per  1,000  feet. 


.per  yard. 
...do 


•per  yard 

do 

...do 

...do 


•2J-    4S 


m 
m 

Oft-     o» 
10-       13 

2ao-3M 


12 
IS 

s 

4S 
4S 

16 


17- 
2S- 
24- 


. per  month. 
.!:..do 


825-  4  99 
ft«^7  OS 


*  Aoooiding  to  season. 


t  Vexy  TBxisUSb 
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SHEFFIELD. 

Bepmiy  by  Consul  Webster ^  on  (1)  rates  of  wtiges  ;  (2)  cost  of  living  ;  (3) 
'present  state  of  trade  ;  (4)  hahvts  of  the  workingmen  and  tcorhingwomen ; 
for  the  district  of  Sheffield. 

Eefemng  to  the  Department  circular  of  April  11, 1878,  requiring  in- 
formation upon  certain  subjects,  I  beg  to  present  the  following  report: 

1.  Bates  op  wages. 

The  rates  of  wages  in  most  of  the  Sheffield  trades  have  been  kept 
np  to  the  standard  of  five  years  ago,  and  in  many  qases  they  have 
been  advanced,  notwithstanding  the  great  depression  in  business.  But, 
although  the  rates  have  advanced,  the  amountls  actually  earned  are  much 
diminished,  from  the  fact  that  there  is  so  much  less  work  to  be  done. 
The  fact  must  be  considered,  however,  that  men  can  now  earn  larger 
amounts  in  a  given  time  than  in  former  years  on  account  of  the  increased 
facilities,  which  enable  them  to  work  more  rapidly.  For  instance,  the 
steel  for  round,  half-round,  flat,  and  three-square  flies  was  formerly  made 
square,  and  the  flleforger  was  obliged  to  hammer  it  into  the  required 
shape.  The  same  was  true  of  steel  for  cutlery,  including  razors,  edge- 
tools,  and  many  other  articles.  Kow.  the  steel  comes  to  the  hand  of  the 
forger  from  the  manufacturer  already  rolled  into  shapes  suited  to  the 
various  purposes  for  which  it  is  designed^  thus  saving  much  time  and 
trouble  to  the  forger.  The  use  of  machmery  also — ^the  use  of  steam 
power,  instead  of  leg  x>ower,  for  instance— in  many  operations  which 
were  formerly  done  by  "  hand  labor,"  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
workman,  since  he  now  receives  as  much  per  dozen  for  the  aiticles  he 
makes  as  he  did  formerly,  when  he  could  only  turn  out  one-half  or  two- 
thirds  as  many  in  a  day.  In  such  cases  machinery  has  been  the  friend 
of  the  workingman,  altiiough  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  upon 
it  as  his  enemy. 

The  following  table  gives  a  fair  average  of  what  men  in  the  various 
trades  can  earn,  if  working  full  time,  at  tiie  present  rates  of  wages: 

Railway  employes:  * 

EDgine-orivers,  12  hours  per  day |1  20  to  1  80 

Firemen,  12  honrs  per  day 72  to  1  32 

PaaseDger  guards,  per  week 4  86  to  9  72 

Goods  guards,  per  week  of  72  hours 6  06  to  7  30 

t^ointsmen,  per  week  of  72  hours 5  68  to  7  30 

Watchmen,  per  week  of  72  hours 4  86  to  6  06 

Passenger  porters,  per  week  of  72  hours , 3  66  to  4  38 

Goods  porters,  per  week  of  72  hours 4  38  to  5  01 

Engine-fitters,  per  week  of  66  hours « 6  06  to  8  52 

Examiners,  per  week  of  72  houi-s 6  06  to  7  30 

Oilers  (boys),  per  week  of  72  hours 1  20  to  1  92 

Laborers,  per  week  of  72  hours 3  90  to  4  86 

Workers  in  iron  (founderies,  machine-shops,  &c..)  per  week: 

Puddlers 7  83 

assistants 5  34 

Shinglers 12  79t4)14  58 

assistants 8  76  to   9  72 

Ball-furnace  men 12  79 

assistants 6  06  to   8  76 

*  Men  in  goods  department  work  six  days  per  week,  while  those  in  passenger  depart- 
ment work  seTen  days.  Engine-drivers,  working  18 hours,  get  pay  for  two  days;  16 
boons  one  day  and  a  half;  14  hours,  one  day  and  a  quarter.         Digitized  by  V^OO^ iC 
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Workers  in  iron  (fonndries,  machineHshops,  dtc.,)  per  week: 

Charcoal-lumpers %U  56 

RoUers |9  96tol4M 

assistants 6  66to  9  12 

Metal-rotiners 10  92 

Plate-rollers 14  58tol9  44 

Furnacemen 13  3«  to  18  24 

Firemen 7  30  to  10  92 

Scalemelters 6  52 

Forgemen 12  15  to  18  24 

Levermen 7  ^ 

Bogiemen 6  06 

Hammer-drivers 7  30 

Pattern-makers ^ 8  26  to  8  74 

Molders 8  74  to  9  72 

Fettlers 6  78to  7  77 

Laborers 4  86  to   6  18 

Irontrailers 3  OOto  5  10 

Springfittcrs 9  72 

assistants 4  8o 

Tirerollers ^ 9  12 

Machinists 5  82to  8  76 

Joiners 7  30 

Turners  (same  as  machinists) 5  82  to  6  76 

Engine-fitters 8  25 

•     Blacksmiths 8  CO 

Millwrights 8  00 

Apprentices 1  20to   3  36 

Brassfounders 6  25 

Brassfinishers 7  77 

Boiler-makers: 

Riveters  and  bulkers 7  53 

Holders-on 5  »^2 

Blacksmiths 7  02 

Flangers 8  00 

Apprentices 1  20  to  2  64 

Rivet-boys 1  20 

Laborers  or  helpers 4  tf6 

Enginemen 6  78 

Steel  workero^ 

Meltera ^ 19  50 

Teemers 9  72 

Pullers-out 8  76 

Cokers 5  rt8 

Potmakeni 9  48 

Collar-lads '. 3  GO 

File  workers: 

Forgers 8  58 

Strikers 8  52 

Hanleners -». 7  30 

Grinders ^ 1 10  94  to  13  38 

Cutters 8  52 

Sawmakers : 

Long  and  circular  saw  smiths 12  12 

Short  and  circular  saw  smiths..... 8  04 

Grinders 12  12tol4  58 

Handle-makers 9  72tol2  12 

Edge-tool  workers: 

Forgers 13  38 

Stiikers 12  12 

Grinders 14  50 

Hardeners 6  30to  7  30 

Pocket  cutlery: 

Forgers R  82tol0  92 

Grinders 9  72tol4  58 

Hafters 4  8Gto  972 

Table  cutlery: 

Forgers 7  30to  972 

Strikers 6  06  to  8  58 

Grinders ^....  8  52to  9  72 
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Bazofs: 

Forcera.. |13  38 

Strikers 10  92 

Grinders 14  58 

Rafters 9  72 

Pnttinff-up  women (1  44  to   3  40 

Scissors-makers: 

Forgers •     12  12 

Grinders Vi  12 

'       Filers 7  30 

Fitters 7  .\0 

Holders  and  hardeners 6  82 

Bomishersy  women 1 3  36 

Dressers,  women 3  84 

Electroplaters: 

Stampers 7  78  to   8  52 

Piece-workers 7  78  to   8  52 

Braziers 8  52  to   9  72 

Buffers 7  30  to   7  78 

Buffers,  women 3  66  to   4  38 

Chasers 9  72 

Engravers - 9  72 

Burnishers,  women 2  40  to   2  88 

Britannia-metal  workers: 

Spinners 9  72  to  14  58 

Stampers 7  30  to   9  72 

Ca«t«rs 7  30  to   9  72 

Makers-np -^ 8  52to   9  72 

Burnishers,  when  plated 2  40  to   2  88 

Rubbers,  girls 2  40  to   2  88 

Bnilding-trades : 

Carpenters  and  loiners 8  10  to    8  62 

Masons  and  bricklayers 9  VZ 

Hod  carriers 6  06 

Slaters 9  12  to   9  62 

Plasterers 7  78  to   8  26 

Paintets 7  30to   8  52 

Grainers 9  72  to  10  92 

Paper-hangers 8  52  to    9  72 

Agricultural  lal)orer8,  with  small  cottage  and  garden.... 4  -14  to   4  86 

2.  Cost  of  living. 

The  prices  of  provisions  have  advanced  in  some  cases,  but  in  other 
cases  they  have  receded  sufficiently  to  make  the  average  cost  of  living 
very  nearly  the  same  at  present  as  in  any  time  in  the  last  five  years. 

American  fresh  meats  and  American  and  Australian  canned  meats 
are  extensively  sold,  and  have  tended  to  keep  down  the  prices.  These 
are  now  so  abundant  and  so  cheap,  that  the  poor  can  have  an  ample 
supply;  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  there  is  a  stronger  prejjudice  against  Ameri- 
can fresh  and  canned  meats  among  the  ignorant  i>oor  than  among  the 
better  and  more  intelligent  classes. 

The  following  are  the  prices  of  the  principal  necessaries  of  life  at  the 
present  time  in  Sheffield: 

a.  Pnmswna. 

Floor,  superfine per  14  ponnds..  fO  54 

hiscnit do 60 

best  bakers' do 46 

Oatmeal perSpounds..        $0  S2  to       34 

Beef,  roasting per  pound..  22 

soup do 19 

rump  steak do 30  to       32 

Veal,  fore  quarter do 18 

hind  quarter do ^-^          19 
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Mutton,  fore  quarter per  pound.. 

leg do 

chope do 

Pork,  Aresh do 

bacon do 

ham do 

sausage do 

Lard do 

Fish,  fresh do 

Butter* do 

Cheese , do 

Potatoes per  peck  of  20  pounds.. . 

Rice per  pound.. 

Pease,  dried per  quart.. 

Milk do 

Eggs »•••.» ;. per  16.. 

h,  Provieiona, 

Tea,  good  black •. per  pound.. 

Coffee do 

Sugar do 

Molasses do 

Sirup do 

Kerosene per  quaiti.. 

Soap,  common.. • per  pound.. 

Coal • per  ton.- 

Gas per  1,000  teet.- 

Benzine per  quart.. 

0.  Dry  goodSy  4rc. 

Shirtings,  brown per  yard.-  06  to  14 

bleeched do 06  to  14 

woolen do 28  to  36 

cotton  and  wool do 13^  to  25 

Sheetings do 21  to  42 

Flannel,  medium do 19  to  !24 

Flannel,  red do 23  upwards. 

Prints....... do 07  to  13 

Series  and  reps do 15  to  tiO 

Satm  cloths  (so-called) do 24  to  70 

Boots,  men's  heavy per  pair..      2  04  to  6  06 

d.  House  rent  and  hoard. 

Four-roomed  tenements,  clear  of  rates per  week..  96  to     1  20 

Six-roomed  tenements,  with  rates  to  pay per  annum . .  78  00   to  97  50 

Board  for  men,  mechanics per  week..  2  88   to     3  60 

women  employed  in  factories do 144   to     1  ^^ 

3.  PRESENT  STATE  OF  TRADE. 

The  present  condition  of  trade  is  anything  bufprosperons  in  this  dis- 
trict, which  has  heretofore  furnished  so  large  a  share  of  the  exports  of 
England. 

4.  Habits  of  the  woRKiNa  men  and  women. 

I  fear  I  may  not  be  able  to  give  as  definite  information  on  the  "busi- 
ness liabits  and  systems"  of  this  district  as  was  intended.  Here,  as 
everywhere  else,  men  differ  greatly  in  their  willingness  and  ability  to 
work.  A  bold  recldessness  as  to  earning  and  si)ending  prevails  amon? 
the  SheflSeld  workingmen.  Many  a  man  who  can  easily  earn  his  114  or 
$19  a  week  will  be  satisfied  with  earning  half  that  sum,  or  just  enough  to 
provide  him  with  his  food,  beer,  and  sporting,  allowing  his  wife  but 
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a  mere  pittance  of  his  wages  for  herself  and  children.  Large  num- 
bers who  might  make  themselves  independent  make  no  provision  for  the 
future,  except  to  pay  into  their  club  a  shilling  or  two  per  week,  which 
insiues  them,  if  not  in  arrears,  some  aid  in  case  of  sickness.  This  method 
of  insurance,  good  in  itself,  seems  to  operate  here  to  paralyze  the  desire 
to  save.  Whether  this  indifference  as  to  any  provision  that  exists  so 
largely  among  the  workingmen  has  any  connection  with  the  certainty 
that  there  is  the  workhouse  fbr  them  as  a  last  resource  is  a  question  that 
will  suggest  itself;  a  question  that  is  answered  in  the  affirmative  by 
many;  a  very  important  question  as  bearing  upon  the  best  methods  of 
deahng  with  the  poor.  One  thing,  however,  seems  evident,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  great  depression  in  the  manufacturing  interests  of 
Sheffield,  there  would  be  but  little  destitution  among  the  working 
people  but  for  their  drinking  habits.  Any  one  walking  our  streets  will 
see  where  the  earnings  of  the  workingman  go,  and  in  very  many  cases 
the  earnings  of  the  workingwomen  also ;  for  there  is  in  this  town  a  far 
greater  proportion  of  women  employed  in  the  heavier  kinds  of  labor 
than  will  be  found  in  the  large  towns  of  the  United  States,  excepting, 
it  may  be,  the  great  cotton-manufacturing  centers.  This  fact  is  to  be 
considered  in  estimating  the  amount  of  earnings  that  go  to  the  support 
of  families,  such  earnings  being  larger  than  mi^ht  at  fi^t  appear.  Were 
these  sums  properly  used,  there  would  be  comparatively  little  suffering 
from  i)overty. 

The  amount  spent  in  intoxicating  drink  in  Great  Britain  during  the 
year  1877,  according  to  the  excise  returns,  was  more  than  $700,000,000. 
Sheffield's  share  of  this  expenditure  would  amount  to  more  than  $5,000,000. 
A  considerable  part  of  this  sum  would  not  come  from  the  earnings  of 
what  are  termed  the  laboring  classes;  but  a  sufficient  amount  comes 
from  that  source,  if  saved,  to  place  a  great  proportion  of  them  above 
want.  The  waste  of  money  on  drink  implies,  also,  a  very  great  loss  of 
time.  This  amounts,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  to  one  day  a  week,  on  an 
average,  to  the  workingmen  of  Sheffield.  The  loss  of  one  day  a  week  to 
40,000  workingmen  means  the  loss  of  $40,000  per  week  at  the  low  esti- 
mate of  $1  per  day  each ;  this  gives  a  total  loss  to  the  workingmen  of 
Sheffield  ixjr  year,  by  lost  time  alone  through  drink,  of  $2,180,000,  and 
the  better  the  times  the  greater  the  loss. 

Making  all  allowances,  the  foregoing  estimates  are  thought  to  be  un- 
der than  over  the  truth.  There  is  but  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  know  the  working  population  of  Sheffield  that  almost  the  whole  of 
this  loss  of  time  is  fairly  chargeable  upon  the  drink  habit. 

This  subject  could  be  followed  out  to  startling  results.  It  is  intro- 
duced here  as  being  in  part  an  answer  to  the  fifth  inquiry,  and  as  bear- 
ing upon  the  question  of  Sheffield's — and  England's — ability  to  continue 
to  compete  successfully  in  the  markets  of  the  world  with  any  nation 
whose  producing  classes  are  temperate,  and.  therefore,  industrious  and 
thrifty,  a  subject  to  be  considered  in  the  discussion  of  the  means  by 
which  our  country  can,  by  an  honorable  rivalry,  attain  to  commercial 
sui)eriority. 

O.  B.  WEBSTER. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Sheffield^  July  16, 1878. 
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IRELAND. 

Report^  hy  Consul  Barrows^  of  Dublin^  on  tlie  rates  of  wages,  cost  of  living, 
postal  savings-hanks,  cfcc;  for  Ireland, 

In  obedience  to  the  instructions  contained  in  Circular  finom  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  dated  April  11, 1878,  the  following  report  and  accompany- 
ing returns  are  respectfully  submitted : 

AGBICULTUEB  AND  AGBICULTXJBAL  LAI}OBEBS. 

The  earnings  of  agricultural  laborers  in  Ireland  are  usually  supple- 
mented by  the  produce  of  a  small  plot  of  ground  attached  to  their  cabins. 
The  return  marked  l^To.  4  shows  120,657  holdings  under  5  acres,  and  a 
more  recent  abstract  of  landholders  in  Ireland  (May,  1878)  is  as  follows< 

T^;no4^4.^  5  10,043,  holders  of  one  acre  and  npwanla. 

^^^^^ S  15,684,  holders  of  less  than  one  acre. 

iLf,^«a4^»*  )    7,679,  holders  of  one  acre  and  upwards. 

Munster l    8,101,  holders  of  less  tlian  one  acre. 

TTiafm-  >  ^h^^t  holders  of  one  aero  and  upwards. 

^^^^' )  10,036,  holders  ofless  than  one  acre. 

n«„«  «««!,♦  y    2,944,  holders  of  one  acre  and  upwarda 

connaugnt ^   2,322,  holders  of  less  than  one  acre. 

Total  of  Ireland,  32,612  holders  of  one  acre  and  upwards  ^  36,143 
holders  of  less  than  one  acre ;  68,755  holders  in  Ireland  with  an  acreage 
of  20,162,000,  at  a  total  valuation  of  jei3,420,022. 

The  great  majority  of  the  holders  of  one  acre  and  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  holders  of  over  one  acre  may  be  fairly  classed  as  agricultural 
laborers ;  L  e.,  working  for  neighboring  farmers  as  laborers  and  culti- 
vating tneir  small  holdings  in  overtime.  During  the  months  of  August 
and  September  there  is  yearly  a  migration  of  a  large  portion  of  this  class 
from  the  west  of  Ireland  to  England,  where  they  obtain  speedy  and  re- 
munerative employment  in  harvesting  the  crops;  returning  to  their 
homes  with  the  proceeds  of  their  trip  carefnlly  preserved  to  meet  their 
rents  and  to  procure  necessaries  for  the  coming  winter.  It  is  most  prob- 
able that  this  annual  migration  will  gradually  decrease  until  it  ceases, 
l)ractically,  altogether,  which  it  must  do  when  the  rates  of  wages  in  the 
more  remote  agricultural  districts  in  this  country  are  higher  than  at 
present  and  nearer  to  an  equsility  with  the  wages  prevailing  in  England. 

The  following  table  gives  the  territorial  divisions  and  acreable  extent 
of  each  province  in  Ireland,  according  to  ordnance  survey  and  census 
reports  1871,  the  last  issued: 


ProvinceA. 

Water. 

Tillage. 

Paataro. 

Plantation. 

Towna, 'inute 
bog.,&€. 

LeixiRter 

Acret. 
4,824.498 
5, 015. 5G1 
5, 273, 107 
4, 179, 020 

Acrea. 
52,435 
152, 101 
210, 100 
213,065 

Aerea. 

1,012,116 

1, 362. 664 

1,  Oil.  545 

765.732 

Aerea. 
2,482,661 
3. 320, 035 
2,179,427 
2,083,162 

Aerta. 
102, 6W 
108.732 
63,678 
49.000 

Aerta. 

«u:7,iM 

Mutiot^r 

1,U«.IW 

i.iia»57 

1,290.133 

Ulstor 

Counau'^lit 

Total 

20, 192. 180 

627, 761 

5, 642, 057 

10, 071, 2^ 

324,900 

4,133,854 

It  is  most  difficult,  with  any  accuracy  to  estimate  in  money  the  cost 
of  living  to  the  agricultural  laborer,  and  the  percentage  such  cost  bears 
to  his  total  earnings.  As  before  stated,  the  agricultural  laborer  in  this 
country  usually  cultivates  a  small  plot  of  ground,  the  produce  of  which 
costs  the  sum  paid  for  seed  and  the  value  of  the  occupant's  labor  in  his 
overtime,  with  perhaps  the  assistance  of  some  portion  of  hi»  fimiily* 
There  is  usually,  in  this  class  of  cases,  a  pig  or  two  reared  and  sold  to 
assist  in  supporting  the  family. 

The  returns  of  agricultural  produce  for  187G  give  the  total  of  land  in 
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Ireland  under  cereal  crops  at  1,848,788  acres,  and  under  green  crops, 
such  ad  turnips,  potatoes,  &c.,  at  1,363,692  acres ;  flax,  mainly  produced 
in  Ulster,  at  132,938  acres ;  meadow  and  clover,  1,861,128  acres.  It  ai>- 
peiurs,  therefore,  from  these  figures  that  over  one-third  of  the  entire 
agricoltural  snrrace  of  Ireland  is  given  np  to  meadow  and  pasture  j  hence 
the  number  of  men  living  on  the  wages  earned  as  hired  laborers  is  com- 
paratively small,  as  grazing  flaims  require  little  more  labor  than  need  be 
given  by  the  herdsmei^  necessary  for  the  safekeeping  of  the  cattle.  In- 
deed, the  marked  tendency  of  Irish  farming  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  pasture. 
Fanners  here  find  it  more  profitable  to  breed  and  fatten  oxen,  sheep, 
and  pigs  for  the  English  market  than  to  raise  cereals.  Considerable 
attention  is  given  by  the  landed  gentry  and  by  many  of  the  smaller 
proprietors  to  improving  the  breed  of  horses.  There  is  annually  a  large 
show  of  horses  held  here,  and  I  am  informed  that  each  successive  exhi- 
bition is  an  improvement  on  those  previously  held,  in  the  breed  and 
character  of  the  animals  exhibited.  Prizes  are  given  in  the  various 
classes  of  horses,  and  every  effort  made  to  promote  the  objects  of  the 
agricultural  society  under  whose  auspices  these  meetings  are  held. 
l%e  following  is  an  abstract  return  of  the  number  of  horses  and  cattle 
in  Ireland  for  1876  and  1877 : 

1876w  Total  number  ofhorses  in  Ireland •      534,833 

1877.  Total  number  of  hoises  in  Ireland 486,165 

1876.  Total  number  of  cowB  and  heifers  in  Ireland 1,532,546 

1876.  Other  cattle  in  Ireland  2,581,147 

1877.  Total  number  of  cows  and  heifers  in  Ireland 1,521,260 

1877.  Other  cattle  in  Ireland 2,474,767, 

The  general  dependence  of  this  population  on  agricultural  rather  than 
mannfacturing  industry  renders  the  foregoing  figures  of  considerable 
interest. 

The  following  meteorological  report  bears  on  these  statistics :  ^'  The 
mean  temperature  in  Dublin  is  W>A'  Fahr. ;  total  fall  of  rain,  28  J  inches ; 
mean  height  of  barometer,  290.93  "  (for  year  1877).  The  climate  is  tem- 
perate and  moist,  the  crops  being  more  frequently  injured  by  excess  of 
moisture  than  of  aridity.  This  peculiarity  of  climate  is  not  prejudicial 
to  h^Edth.  The  average  ol  life  is  much  tiie  same  as  in  Great  Britain ; 
longevity  much  greater. 

POSTAL  SAVmeS-BANKS. 

There  are  32  post-office  savings-banks  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  in 
Ireland  over  700.  These  offices  are  open  daily.  Interest  at  the  rate  of 
2^  per  cent  is  allowed,  and  depositors  have  direct  government  security 
for  their  money.  A  depositor  in  any  one  of  these  banks  can  continue 
Ms  deposits  in  any  other  of  such  banks  without  change  of  book,  and  can 
withdraw  his  money  at  any  post-office  bank.  "In  these  banks  you  may 
make  deposits  to  the  amount  of  one  shilling,  or  of  pounds  and  shillings, 
provided  yon  do  not  deposit  more  than  £30  in  any  one  year.'' 

The  number  of  depositors  in  the  post-office  savings-banks  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  is  estimated  at  over  2,000,000.  I  have  been  unable 
to  ascertain  the  exact  number  in  Ireland. 

The  postmaster- general  is  empowered  (act  27  and  28  Victoria,  cap.  43) 
to  insure  the  lives  of  persons  of  either  sex,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  sixty,  for  not  less  than  £20  or  more  than  £100.  He  is  also  em- 
powered under  the  same  act  to  grant  immediate  or  deferred  annuities  of 
not  more  than  £50  on  the  lives  of  persons  of  either  sex  and  of  the  age 
of  ten  years  and  upwards. .  I  believe  a  large  number  of  persons  have 
availed  tiiemselves  of  the  provisiohs  of  this  act,  but  in  the  absence  of 
retnmB  as  to  Ireland,  I  am  unable  to  give  the  figures.  r^ t 

The  object  oi  the  promoters  of  the  act  of  Parliament  above  referred  t<r 
H.  Ex.  6 ^16 
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seems  to  me  to  have  been  mainly  to  provide  a  safe  place  of  deposit  for 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  population.  The  restrictions  as  to  the  amonnt 
of  deposits  in  post-office  savings-banks  and  the  limits  named  for  imme- 
diate and  deferred  annuities  incKcate  the  intention  of  the  Government; 
i.  €.j  that  persons  of  small  means  should  have  the  opportunity  of  saTing 
trifling  sums,  and  have  government  security  for  llieir  deposits,  and  to 
afford  opportunities  to  the  same  class  for  the  purchase  of  annuities;  at 
the  same  time  not  to  interfere  with  the  business  "of  bankers  and  insur- 
ance offices. 

BATES  OF  WAGES  O^  PUBLIC  WOBKS. 

Through  the  very  kind  courtesy  of  the  board  of  public  works,  I  am 
enabled  to  forward  the  rate  paid  by  that  department  to  its  employes  in 
the  seven  districts  of  Ireland. 

The  tables  furnished  me  by  the  secretary  are  extremely  valuable,  as 
an  index  of  the  wages  earned  by  the  industrial  classes.  They  are  tiior- 
oughly  reliable,  and  were  specially  prepared  by  the  secretary  from  the 
records  in  his  office,  in  accordance  with  my  request  for  data  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Department  circular. 

B.  H.  BAEE0W8. 

United  States  CoNsuiiATB, 

Dublin,  July  3  and  24, 1878. 


lAit  of  tables  9eni  with  Ckmsul  Barrow^B  rt^porU 

1.  Bates  of  wages,  A.  Guinneas,  Son  &,  Co. 

2.  Rates  of  wag[es  of  agricaltnral  laboreis. 

3.  Prices  of  agnooltural  produce. 

4.  Number  and  classification  of  holdings. 

5.  Annual  averages  of  note  circulation* 

6.  Joint-stock  banks. 

7.  Post-ofQlce  saviuffs-banks. 
6.  Trustee  sayings-banks. 

9.  Distilleries  and  inland  duty. 
10.  Wages  paid  by  the  board  of  public  works :  7  tables. 

1.  Bate  of  wages  paid  hy  Meaers,  A*  (xuinneaSf  Son  j*  Co»,  DubUn, 

SkiUed  labor,  mechanics per  day.,  fl  56 

Unskilled  labor,  ciurters,  &c per  week..    4  2S 

Boys per  week..    2  43 

Note. — ^Messrs.  A.  Guinness,  Son  &,  Co.,  brewers,  Dublin,  are  reported  to  be,  for  s 
private  firm,  the  laigest  employers  of  skiUed  (mechanical)  labor  in  Ireland. 

2.  Betum  of  wages  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  in  Ireland. 


Per  day,  withoat  board. 


Pennanent      Boey 


Yeariy.wift 
bottd. 


Males: 

Ploughmen 

General  men 

Boys 

Females: 

Dairy-maids 

Farm-servants 

Women  for  field-work. 

Girls  (weeding) 


$0  28  to  $0  60 
24  to  48 
12  to   24 


$0  00  to  $0  88 
00  to  88 
24  to   86 


24  to 
12  to 


36  to 
24  to 


$58  00tot07« 
48  60  to  ASM 
39  00to  56M 

58  00to  97M 
28  16  to.  48  « 


NOTK.— The  rate  of  wages  paid  to  laborers  in  I];^Iand  Tories  very  maoh  aocording  lo  loesli^nj 
seasons.  Near  large  towns  the  rate  is  mnoh  higher  than  in  the  ooontiy  ^teiota;  auo  in  tpdmg  siw 
harvest  the  rate  isnigher  than  at  other  seasons. 
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i  Mvingt-UiHkB  Hnce  the  fommdch 


7.  Amount  of  dipoHts  in  the  Irish  poat-^ffioe 

Hon,  in  1862. 


Yearended^ 


Amcnmi. 


IniseiM. 


December  31, 1862 
December  81, 1863 
December  81, 1864 
December  81, 1865 
December  31, 1866 
December  81, 1867 
December  31, 1868 
December  31, 1869 
December  31, 1870 
December  81, 1871 
December  31, 1872 
December  31, 1873 
December  31, 1874 
December  31, 1875 
December  31, 1876 
December  81, 1877 


£78,606 
143,621 
176.619 
207,045 
220.637 
200,053 
855,631 
458.148 
583,165 
643.000 
727,000 
750,000 
788,000 
8I^000 
939,000 
1,052,000 


P<r«Mt 


£64,825 
83,098 
30,426 
13,592 
89,416 
95,678 

102,517 

125,017 
59,885 
84,000 
23,000 
38,000 
67,000 
94.000 

113,600 


82 
28 
18 
6 
IS 
87 
29 
27 
10 
13 
8 
6 
7 
U 
12 


8.  Number  of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposiis  in  the  trustee  sanngs-^wnhe  in  Ireland  in 

the  years  1SA7  to  l&TQ. 


Years. 


Na  of  de- 
positors. 


Amoont. 


Years. 


Na  of  de- 
positors. 


1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1858 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1869 
1860 
1861 


80,851 
48,512 
45,548 
47,067 
49,554 
62,142 
55,680 
54,008 
64,647 
67,508 
67,726 
69,898 
65,604 
69,294 
70,214 


£2,410,720 
1,834,296 
1,200,273 
1.291,798 
1,847,617 
1,447,816 
1,686,010 
1,579,490 
1,616,126 
1,723,726 
1,775,916 
1,804,163 
2.005,318 
2,143,284 
2,163,211 


1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867. 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 


07.468 
66,652 
08,967 
59,783 
51,683 
88.006 
56,702 
59,401 
60,164 
63,078 
6^746 
68,746 
56^455 
66,606 
66^849 


£2.068^3n 
2;  071, 523 
1,973,444 
0,88^55 
1,540^878 
1,68s;  OU 
1,818,864 

2,06iW7 
2.2201575 
2,211,882 
2,124,487 
2,017,561 
8,061,188 

%n9,m 


iroTB.~TniBtee  savings-banks  are  in  the  prooeas  of  being  rapenedad  by  tha  poat^flca  sayif» 
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9.  Xwmber  of  ditUUeries  aud  number  of  gall&ns  of  proof  8]HriU  on  which  duty  was  paid  for 
amsumpUon  in  Ireland,  and  rate  of  duty  charged  in  each  year  ended  December  31,  from, 
1834  to  1867,  and  for  years  ended  March  31,  1868  to  1876. 


1834. 


1837. 
1838.. 
1839.. 

1840.. 

1841. 
1842. 
1843. 
1844. 
1845. 
1840. 
1847. 
1848. 


0,708,402 

11,381,223 
12,248,772 
11,235^635 
12,298.342 
10,816^700 

7,401,051 

6,485,443 
6,290,650 
6,546.488 
6,451,187 
7,605,106 
7,052,076 
6,037,383 
7,072,038 


1^ 


£  t. 

0  3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2  8 


1840. 
1850. 
1851. 
1852. 

1853. 
1854. 

1865. 

1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1850. 

1860. 


6.073,333 
7,408,086 
7, 550, 518 
8,208,206 

8,136,362 
8,440,734 

6,228,856 

6,781,068 
6,020,046 
6,402,142 
6,638,448 

6^886,313 


-la 


r 


8  1 
10  0 


1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1860. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 


:,  I '15?, 894 
4,1.53,773 
4,023,342 
4,  U5, 100 
fi.  285. 232 
f>,^H0,061 

4.  <f76,  704 
4.>!^12,055 

5,  024, 976 
5^1!  12. 746 
5,  749, 811 
0,«00,534 
0,176,501 
<i,  tm,  038 
0,097,435 
iK  vB2, 806 


I! 


£  $.  d. 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Kcm.—ThB  totil  number  of  distilleries  in  England  in  1870  warn  0,  in  Scotland  113,  and  in  Ireland  80. 
The  number  of  detectiona  f6r  illicit  distillation  in  1876  waa  8  in  England,  1  in  Scotland,  and  706  in  Ire- 
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BELFAST. 

Beportj  by  Consul  Dannan.  on  the  (1)  rates  of  wages;  (2)  cost  of  living; 
(3)  bafA  returns  (all  Ireland) i  (4)  ousin^s  habits  and  systems;  for  tKe 
district  of  Belfast 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Department  circu- 
lar of  April  11, 1878,  and  will  now  proceed  to  answer  the  same  as  fully 
as  I  am  able. 

1.  Rates  of  wages. 

AgricnlturallaboreTS,  with  board  and  lodging per  week..  fl  ^ 

Bailway  and  other  laborers,  without  boora  and  lodging do •    4  :^ 

Mechanics '. do $4  38  to  6  06 

At  these  rates  the  workingmen  kre  not  able  to  accumulate  anything,, 
as  all  their  wages  are  expended  in  living. 
The  rates  of  wages  remain  about  the  same  as  Ave  years  ago. 

2.  Cost  of  living. 
The  necessaries  of  life  may  be  quoted,  at  retail,  about  as  follows: 

Flour per  stone  (14 pounds)..  |0  56 

Oatmeal do 40 

Lard « per  pound..  12 

Butter do 34 

Potatoes per  14  pounds..  24 

Indian-meal s do 28 

Tea per  pound..  80 

Sugar...  I do 08 

Rent  and  taxes,  according  to  location Iper  annum. .$30  00  to  82  00 

3.  Irish  baitk  betubns. 


An  account^  pursuant  to  the  act  8  and  9  Yic,  cap.  37,  of  the  amount 
of  bank-notes  authorized  by  law  to  be  issued  by  ttie  several  banks  of 
issue  in  Ireland  and  the  average  amount  of  bank-notes  in  circulation 
and  of  coin  held  during  the  four  weeks  ending  Saturday,  the  16th  day 
of  March,  1878: 


27ame  and  title,  as  set  forth  in  lioeiiM. 


Tb»  Bank  of  Irehmd 

The  ProTinoial  Bank  of  Ireland .. 
The  Belfiut  'WfnV^'g  Company . . . 
The  Northern  BanlrTiig  Company. 

The  Ulster  Banking  Company 

The  National  Bank 


£8,788,428 
027.087 
281.611 
243,440 
811,079 
852,209 


£8,010.000 
850,000 
409,879 
493,040 
745,890 
1,870,808 


£548,000 
895,794 
202,834 
839.432 

568,006 
848,653 


4.  Business  systems  and  habits. 

As  regards  the  business  habits  and  systems  of  the  district,  the  rule 
prevaQs  in  tiie  Unen  mills  to  begin  work  at  6  o'clock  a.  m.  and  stop  at 
6  p.  m.,  with  an  intermission  of  two  hours  for  meals. 

The  merchants  do  not  generally  appear  at  their  places  of  bu^^^ 
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lore  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  but  the  business  places  are  usually  opened  at 
from  7  to  9  o'clock  a.  m.    The  banks  open  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  dose 
at  3  p.  m..  except  on  Saturday,  when  t^ey  close  at  1  p.  m. 
All  mills,  foanderies,  &c.,  close  at  2  p.  m.  on  Saturdays. 

JAS.  M.  DONNAK. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Belfast^  May  3, 1878. 


CORK. 


Eep6i%  by  Consul  Bichmondj  on  (1)  the  rates  of  wages;  (2)  cost  of  living^ 
tS)  past  and  present  rates;  (4)  present  state  of  trade;  (5)  paper  moneg 
(all  Ireland))  (6)  business  of  the  district;  for  Cork  and  vicinity. 

Eeferring  to  the  circular  from  the  Department  calling  for  informatioD 
as  to  the  wages  of  laborers  and  the  particulars  as  to  the  working  classes 
and  the  business  of  this  district,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows: 

1.  Kates  of  wages. 

Agricoltural  laboien per  day..  |0  4b 

Boatmen do 73 

Coalheaveis do 1  09 

Macliinists do 1  09 

Gaslitters do 1  09 

Bakers do....  1  09 

Masons do 1  21 

Shoemakeis ,. do —  1  21 

Printers do 1  21 

Joiners do....  1  21 

Engineers  (steamers) per  week..  12  16 

Firemen do do 6  ^ 

Sailoip do , do-...  6  07 

Public  works. — The  laborers  in  the  Hawlbowline  Extension  Worki*, 
where  large  royal  naval  locks  are  being  constructed,  are  paid  as  follows, 
per  day :  48,  54.  and  60  cents,  according  to  class ;  iioys,  24,  32,  36,  and 
40  cents,  according  to  class ;  excavators  and  quarrymen,  73  cents. 

Railways. — On  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway,  the  princi- 
pal line  in  this  country,  the  employes  are  paid  as  follows: 

Guards p«"week..  ^  3»  to|7  '^ 

Hea<l-i)orters ...ao 4  13  to  4  86 

Porters    do....  3  40  to  3  t*> 

Engineers per  day..  1  21  to  1  70 

Firemen do 00  to  ^ 

Cleansers  and  steam-raisers per  week..  2  9*2  to  4  $^ 

Gangers do 4  13 

Milesmen do....  3  40 

The  gangers  and  milesmen  receive  a  gratuity  of  $4.86  at  Christmas. 
These  men  have  charge  of  the  repair  of  the  permanent  way.  In  the 
summer  of  1877  they  struck  for  a  slight  advance  on  the  above  pay,  but 
after  holding  out  for  some  two  months,  were  obliged  to  come  back  at 
the  old  rates. 

2.  Cost  of  livino. 

The  food  of  the  above  classes,  with  the  exception  of  engineers  and 
guards,  is  made  up  of  a  selection  from  tea,  milk,  bread,  oatmeal,  pota- 
toes, dried  fish,  and.  among  the  poorer  people,  a  coarse  Indiaa-mealt 
which  is  used  instead  of  oatmeal.    The  cost  of  this  mbMgipt^p^  varies 
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slightly  in  different  localities,  the  highest,  14  cents  per  day,  being  abont 
the  expense  in  Cork,  Qneenstown,  and  their  neighborhoods.  Bent  and 
clothing  cost  abont  $35  a  year,  making  a  total  of  about  $85. 

The  mechanic  pays  something  more  for  a  better  lodging,  but  in  other 
respects  his  living  is  the  same  as  the  laborer. 

3.  Past  and  present  rates. 

The  cost  of  living  is  believed  to  have  increased  about  one-sixth  in  the 
last  five  years,  and  wages  have  advanced  in  about  the  same  proportion. 

4.  Present  state  op  trade. 

Trade  in  this  district  is  much  depressed,  as  it  has  been  for  some  years 
past,  and  many  failures  have  taken  place  among  the  grain  and  dry- 
goods  merchants. 

5.  Paper  money  op  Ireland. 

The  amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation  in  this  district  cannot  be 
obtained  by  itself,  neither  can  the  amount  of  coin,  and  I  therefore  give 
the  latest  published  report  for  the  whole  of  Ireland,  which  shows  an 
issue  of  £7,208,453  ($35,079,943).  and  the  amount  of  coin  held  in  the 
banks  as  £2,940,468  ($14,306,589).  The  paper  money  is  made  up  of 
notes  from  one  pound  upwards;  the  gold  coins  are  ten  shillings  and  one 
pound }  the  silver  coins,  five  shillings,  two  shillings  and  sixi>ence,  two 
shillings,  sixpence,  fourpence,  and  threepence.  Paper  money,  and  coin 
are  on  a  par. 

6.  Business  of  the  district. 

Trade  in  Queenstown,  where  the  consulate  is  situated,  consists  in  the 
supplying  of  vessels  with  their  various  stores ;  while  at  Passage,  a  mile 
or  two  above,  are  the  Eoyal  Victoria  Locks,  where  vessels  are  repaired, 
the  money  for  the  exx)en8es  being  furnished  by  the  shipping  agents,  who 
draw  for  their  disbursements  on  the  owners  or  bankers. 

Cork  is  the  principal  port  in  the  south  of  Ireland  for  the  importation 
of  wheat  and  Indian  com,  for  distribution  throughout  the  district  for 
distilling,  feeding,  and  milling  purposes.  The  grain-trade  is  nominally 
conducted  on  cash  priociples,  but  in  reality  short  notes  are  usually 
received  for  the  cargoes. 

The  distilling  of  whisky  is  a  large  business,  the  last  available  report 
showing  an  export  for  the  year  of  3,516  puncheons  and  6,931  hogsheads. 
This  is  also  sold  on  short  time. 

The  district  is,  however,  essentially  agricultural  and  stock-raising,  and 
large  quantities  of  pigs,  sheep,  cows,  and  calves  are  bought  by  the 
farmers  for  cash  and  sent  over  to  the  English  markets.  Butter,  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  five  hundred  thousand  firkins,  passes  annually  tnrough 
the  butter  exchange  of  Cork,  and  is  sent  to  England  and  SScotland ;  ti^e 
farmers  usually  seUing  their  prospective  crops  for  a  cash  sum  in  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  leaving  a  margin  for  the  risk  taken  by  the 
buyer,  which  has  proved  very  profitable  to  the  butter  merchants. 

All  the  branches  of  trade  and  industry  in  this  district  are  seriously 
affected  by  the  foiling  off  of  business  with  the  United  States. 

LEWIS  RICHMOND. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Cork,  June  27, 1878.  ^.g,,^,  ,^  Google 
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LONDONDERRY. 

Beport^  by  Consul  Idvermarej  an  the  (1)  rates  of  wages;  (2)  cost  of  living; 
(3)  past  and  present  rates;  (4)  present  state  of  trade;  (5)  the  paper 
money;  for  the  district  of  Londonderry. 

In  compliance  with  the  circular  of  the  Department  of  State,  dated  the 
11th  day  of  April  last,  I  have  to  report: 

1.  Bates  of  wages. 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes  desiring 
employment  on  farms  to  present  themselves  in  this  town  on  or  near  the 
15th  days  of  May  and  Kovember  for  half-yearly  engagements,  and  a 
crowd  numbered  by  thousands  at  this  moment  occupy  some  of  the 
largest  streets.  Upon  inquiry,  I  find  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  about 
$34.02  for  the  six  months  embracing  the  sunmien  and  a  little  less  for  the 
other  half-year.  Girls  get  nearly  as  much,  and  perform  much  of  the 
same  kind  of  work  as  that  performed  by  the  men.  These  are  all  kept 
by  their  employers. 

The  cotter  is  a  more  desirable  man,  and  commonly  lives  for  years  upon 
the  soil  of  his  employer,  with  cottage,  garden,  and  a  small  patch  for 
potatoes  rent  &ee,  and  deems  himself  well  paid  at  $1.92  or  $2.16  a  week. 

The  day-laborer  gets  from  24  cents  to  36,  and  at  harvest-time  48  cents 
a  day. 

A  teamster  in  the  town  is  paid  $3.60  a  week,  with  no  I>erqui8ite8  what- 
ever. 

A  girl  in  the  factory,  who  is  so  much  valued  as  to  be  paid  a  steady 
rate  of  wages,  obtains  $1.68  a  week;  which  is  better  than  the  irregnhir 
gains  of  the  larger  number  working  by  the  piece. 

2.  Cost  op  livino. 

The  food  of  all  laborers  here  is  Indian-meal  principally;  oatmeal, 
I>otatoes,  and  bacon  next.  Tea  may  be  said  to  be  in  universal  use  in 
liberal  supplies.  The  Indian  meal  and,  to  some  extent,  the  bacon  are 
derived  f]X)m  the  United  States,  and  their  cost  dei>ends  of  course  upon 
prices  there.  Potatoes  are  of  uncertain  and  fluctuating  prices.  The 
present,  which  is  about  22  cents  per  stone  (14  pounds),  is  nearly  double 
the  average;  8  cents  in  the  autumn,  equal  to  32  cents  the  bushel  of  56 
pounds,  being  usual. 

I  append  a  quotation  of  prices  for  the  current  week  at  the  country 
market  of  Strabane,  May  14, 1878: 

Oats per  14  pounds..  $0  34 

Oatmeal per  cwt..  3  96 

Indian-meal do 1  80 

Flonr,  first  qnalitv do 4  3£ 

second  quality do 4  OB 

American perbairel..  7  98 

Bran percwt..  fl  dOto  2  16 

Potatoes do 1  OBto  1  20 

Pork do 10  56  to  IS  0() 

Batter,  in  kegs perponnd..  34  to      27 

in  lumps do 20  to      25 

Eggs,  hen per  dozen..  U 

duck do 16 

The  mildne«s  of  this  climate  causes  fuel  and  clothing  to  be  a  light 
charge  in  comiMuison  with  like  commodities  in  colder  coimbi^    Peat 
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fa  in  the  country  a  mere  perquisite  to  the  cotter.  Ccal  is  brought  from 
England  and  Scotland,  costing  the  consumer  from  $3.12  to  $4t.S6  a  ton. 
I  nm  unable  to  gain  any  valuable  information  as  to  the  cost  of  clothing. 
In  Donegal  the  fabrics  are  made  up  in  the  cottages,  where  also  the  gar- 
ments are  shaped  with  such  skill  and  fancy  as  may  by  chance  pertain  to 
the  untaught  shapester. 

3.  Past  and  present  rates. 

I  am  convinced,  upon  inquiry,  that  little  or  no  change  has  taken  place 
iu  the  prices  which  I  have  named  during  the  last  five  years.  But  the 
wages  of  domestic  female  servants  have  materially  advanced,  and  may 
DOW  be  set  down  at  from  $43.74  to  $77.76  a  year,  with  weekly  allowance 
for  their  breakfast  and  tea.  Exceptional  cases  of  both  higher  and  lower 
wages  may  be  found  in  that  class  of  servants  whose  aptitudes  are  so 
widely  variant  and  command  accordingly  so  great  difierences  in  the 
rates  of  compensation, 

4.  The  present  state  of  trade. 

The  manufacture  of  underclothing  is  the  largest  of  the  industries  at 
this  place.  But  the  establishments  are  merely  the  shops,  to  which  the 
materials  are  brought  from  English  and  Scotch  ports,  and  to  which  they 
are  at  once  returned  on  being  manufactured.  It  is  therefore  at  those 
ports  and  not  here  that  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  business.  It  is,  however,  most  pertinent  to  remark  that  the  mills 
are  at  work,  and  afford  apparently  undiminished  employment  for  the  large 
numbers  who  have  for  a  considerable  time  derived  subsistence  therefrom. 
The  basis  of  most  of  the  business  of  this  port  is  agriculture,  which  is, 
and  during  the  last  seven  years  has  been,  prosperous ;  and  consequently 
the  trade  and  commerce,  ministering  to  its  wants,  have  been  and  con- 
tinue to  be  in  a  fair  degree  prosperous.  In  this  category  may  be  named 
the  manufacture  of  various  artificial  manures;  the  cure  of  bacon  and 
hams;  the  importation  of  com  and  the  grinding  of  it,  and  distribution  of 
its  products ;  the  importation  and  manufacture  of  timber,  mainly  from 
British  America,  but  to  some  extent  from  the  Southern  States  of  the 
Union;  a  small  but  growing  importation  from  the  United  States  of  agri- 
cultural and  other  tools  of  wood  and  hardware.  Flax  holds  a  good  place 
among  the  products  of  the  farm,  and  is  always,  I  think,  grown  from 
imported  seed. 

6.  Paper  money. 

The  money  in  circulation  is  mainly  the  notes  of  the  chartered  banks 
of  the  denomination  of  one  pound  and  upwards.  These  institutions  are 
not  numerous*  but  their  branches,  with  managers  under  the  control  of  the 
directors  of  tne  principal  bank,  are  found  in  every  town  and  village  in 
Ireland.  Unbounded  confidence  is  reposed  in  them.  I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  my  endeavors  to  ascertain  the  ratio  between  coin  and  paper 

in  the  actual  circulation.  

ARTHUE  LIVEEMOBB. 

Consulate  of  the  United  States, 

Londonderry^  may  15, 1878. 
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SCOTLAND. 

Report^  by  Consul  Roheaanj  of  LHthy  on  IdboTj  rates  of  woffeSy  cost  ofUtfUyjj 
and  paper  money  in  aeotlond. 

I  had  the  honor  duly  to  receive  yonr  Circular  of  date  11th  April  last; 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  therein  contained,  in  reference  to 
certain  points  connected  with  the  extension  of  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries,  I  have  now  to  rex>ort  as  follows : 

BATES  OF  WAGES  OF  AGBIOITLTUBAL  ULB0BEB8. 


Between  1865  and  1873  the  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  in  Scotland 
advanced  about  15  per  cent. ;  and  naturally,  with  such  a  large  increase 
in  such  a  short  x>eriod,  the  rise  since  1873  has  been  more  moderate;  about 
10  per  cent.  The  exact  rate  of  wages  paid  to  farm  laborers  varies  dightiy 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Estimates  referring  to  diffiBrent  dis* 
tricts,  for  one  year,  are  as  follows : 

The  LotMaiM  and  east  of  SeoUand, 


1873. 
Free  cottaffe,  garden,  and  aUow- 

ancee  of  fire,  food,  &o.,  amount- . 

ingtoabont $105  60 

Money  wages 112  80 

218  40 


187a 
Fiee   cottage,  &c.,  and   aU«w- 

ances,  Blightly  inoreaaed  to.. ..  |106  00 
Money  wages 134  40 


243  40 


Increase  since  1873, 124. 

Day-laborers  in  the  Lothians  receive  from  40  to  84  cents  p^  day,  ac- 
cording to  Hie  quality  of  the  labor  and  the  exigencies  of  the  time.  In 
1873  they  had  fdlly  10  per  cent,  less  than  at  present 

Sawthwett  of  ScoikMd. 

I.  MAitpnen  MEN. 


1873. 

Allowance  of  meal  and  potatoes, 
'  with  free  cottage  and  garden, 

yaluedat $G7  20 

Moneywages 144  00 


.  Increase  since  1873,  $19-20. 


1878. 
AUowance  of  meal  and  potatoes, 

with  free  cottage  and  gaiden..    |67  20 
Moneywages 163  20 


211  20 

n.  SINGLE  MEN. 


230  40 


1873. 
Board  and  lodging,  eqnal  in  y  alne 

to $74  80 

Moneywages 136  80 


Increase  since  1873,  $16.80. 


1873. 


211  60 


1878. 


Board  and  lodging,  &o.,  eqnol  to.    pi  80 
Money  w^es 153  60 


2S6  40 


m.  WOMEN. 


Board  and  lodging,  &c.,  eqnal  to .    $57  20 
Moneywages 60  00 


Incxeaae  since  1873,  t^6.80. 


127  20 


187a 


Board  and  lodging,  Ac,  eqnal  to.   |67  20 
Moneywages • • 76  80 

lUOO 
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Day-laborers  received  flx)m  36  to  48  cents  per  day  in  1873 ;  now  they 
receive  about  72  cents  per  day. 

Central  countieSj  Perthshirej  &c. 

In  these  counties  the  rate  of  remuneration  is  about  the  same  as  in  the 
southwest ;  rather  less  money  and  more  perquisites  being  given  in  this 
case.    The  increase  since  1873  is  estimated  at  over  12  per  cent. 

Xcriheastem  counties. 
(From  Aberdeen  to  Inverness.) 


I.    MAKRIED  MEN. 


1873. 

1.  Cottage 614  40 

2.  6i  boUs  oatmeal* 31  20 

3.  Pintofmilkperday,at8cents.  29  12 

4.  Four  loads  peat,  at  $1.20 4  80 

5.  Allowance  of  potatoes 9  60 

6.  Money  wages 108  00 


Increase  since  1873,  $24. 


197  12 


1878. 


^  Same , 


Money  wages  . 


t69  12 

132  00 
221  12 


II.   SINGLE  MEN. 


1873. 

1.  G^  bolls  oatmeal $31  20 

2.  Pint  milk  per  day,  at  8  cents  . .     29  12 

3.  Fire  and  hoilseroom 7  20 

4.  Money  wages 127  20 


194  72 


2!>S 


187a 


2.  >Same $67  52 

3.S 

4.  Money  wages 153(30 


221  12 


Increase  since  1873,  $26.40. 

Female  kitchen-servants,  in  addition  to  board  and  lodging,  got  about 
$55.20  in  1873,  and  now  they  get  about  $76.80  per  annum.  Women 
working  outside  got  36  cents  per  day  in  1873,  now  they  get  44  to  48  cents. 
Male  day-laborers  got  68  cents  per  day  in  1873,  and  now  they  get  80 
cents. 

Detreme  northern  counties. 


MARRIED  MEN. 


1873. 

1.  Cottage $9  60 

2.  10  to  V2  boUs  oatmeal 52  80 

3.  Milk,  say 21  60 

4.  Potatoes 14  40 

5^  2i  tons' coals 12  00 

6.  Money  wages 64  80 


175  20 


1878. 


>  Same . 


Money  wages . 


$110  40 

76  80 
187  20 


Increase  since  1873,  $12. 

There  is  a  slight  difference  in  the  form  in  which  single  men  are  paid, 
but  the  value  of  the  remuneration  is  about  the  same  as  that  received  by 
naarried  men.  Day  male  laborers  get  from  48  cents  to  72  cent«  a  day, 
without  any  allowances;  the  increase  to  this  class  since  1873  being  about 
12  per  cent. 


*A  boll  equals  four  American  bushels. 
-17 
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WOMEK. 


(For  housework.) 


1873. 


Board  and  lodging $62  40 

Honey  wages 28  80 


1878. 


91  20 


Board  and  lodging $62  40 

Money  wages 38  40 

100  80 


Increase  since  1873,  $9.60. 


Some  women  employed  by  the  day  at  field-work  get  about  24  cento 
per  day. 

These  figures  represent  the  average  rate  paid  in  the  diflferent  districts 
named. 

Many  skilled  or  specially  trustworthy  sen-ants  receive  considerably 
more  than  the  rates  specified,  while  a  few  inferior  hands  have  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  a  little  less.  Grieves,  or  farm  managers,  frequently 
rieceive  as  much  as  $288  per  annum  including  perquisites,  while  specially 
capable  foremen  and  cattlemen  sometimes  get  $172.80  to  $192  a  year, 
with  the  usual  allowances.  As  a  rule,  in  the  districts  where  cattle-feed- 
ing or  cattle-breeding,  or  both,  are  canied  on  extensively,  the  better 
class  of  cattlemen  are  paid  higher  wages  by  from  $5  to  $10  per  annum 
than  horsemen.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  northern  counties, 
where  plowmen  are  paid  with  about  20  i)er  cent,  less  wages  than  in  tlie 
neighboring  counties  of  Moray,  Banff,  and  Aberdeen  and  farther  sonth. 
The  main  cause  of  this  great  difference  in  two  parts  so  closely  situated 
is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  servants  of  the  nortbeni 
counties  are  natives  of  the  districts  in  which  they  serve,  being  bom  i)er- 
hai)s  on  the  very  farm  on  which  thoy  are  engaged,  and  attached  to  their 
native  spot  with  all  the  characteristic  clannish  devotion  of  the  Celtic 
race.  Taking  Scotland  as  a  whole,  the  following  is  about  as  reliable  an 
estimate  as  can  be  given  of  the  average  yearly  rate  of  wages  paid  to 
plowmen  now  and  five  years  ago. 

1873. 

Allowances  in  kind $74  40 

Money 129  (30 


204  00 


1878. 

Allowances  in  kind $74  4'} 

Money 148  60 

223  20 


Increase  since  1873,  $19.20. 


HOW  THE  AGRICULTURAL  LABORERS  LIVE. 

With  regard  to  the  hiiing  of  agricultural  servants,  the  practice  most 
general  in  Scotland  is  half-yearly  engagements  entered  into  at  feeing  or 
hiiing  markets  held  at  convenient  centers  in  May  and  ^S^ovember.  From 
many  circumstances  the  system  is  regarded  as  unsatisfactory,  and  at  tbe 
present  time  efforts  are  being  made  to  abolish  it.  In  many  places  eu- 
gagements  are  effected  tlirough  "registers,"  which  are  gradually  super- 
seding the  feeing  markets.  In  the  majority  of  cajses  married  men  an? 
paid  monthly  and  single  men  half-yearly. 

There  are  three  systems  of  "putting  up"  servants  on  Scottish  famw, 
viz:  in  kitchens,  bothies,  and  cottages.  The  "kitchen"  system  wai? at 
one  time  very  general  in  most  parts  of  Scotland,  but  the  wideniDir  i>t 
the  breach  between  master  and  servant  in  the  social  scale  has  made  ii 
less  popular,  and  it  is  now  confined  mainly  to  two  opi>osite  angles  of 
Scotland — ^the  southwest  and  noitheast.  The  "bothy"  system  i^ft»r- 
tunately  also  on  the  wane,  its  headquarters  being  now  \HAX^?^*'^^^ 
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counties,  notably  Perth  and  Forfar.  The  "cottage'^  system  abounds 
principally  in  the  extreme  northern  counties,  in  Fifeshire  and  the  thiee 
Lothians,  while  it  exists  to  a  lesser  or  greater  extent  all  over  Scotland. 
Of  these  three  systems,  the  "cottage"  or  family  system  is  beyond  aU 
comparison  the  best,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  say  that  it  is  on 
the  increase.  In  districts  where  there  are  no  cottages,  servants  must 
either  remain  single  or  send  their  wives  and  families  away  to  live  in 
towns  and  villages,  perhaps  five  or  ten  miles  distant  from  the  scene  of 
their  labors,  and  where  they  can  visit  them  only  every  thii'd  or  fourth 
Sunday.  And  the  moral  tone  which  pervades  these  "bothies,"  institu- 
tions free  from  all  sort  of  restraint,  is  anything  but  satisfactory. 

Married  servants  who  occupy  cottages  with  their  families,  as  a  rule, 
live  a  comfortable,  happy,  and  contented  life,  giving  their  children  a 
good  elementary  education,  and  also,  in  most  cases,  a  healthy  moral 
upbringing.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  children  brought  up  in 
these  cottages  on  farms  are  far  more  likely  to  make  good  farm-laborers 
than  the  children  of  farm-servants  whose  wives  and  families  are  com- 
lielled  to  live  in  towns  and  villages. 

There  is  little  variety  in  the  food  of  the  Scottish  peasant;  it  is  plain  » 
but  substantial,  consisting  almost  wholly  of  oatmeal  in  various  forms, 
iwtatoes,  and  milk,  with  a  little  meat  and  beer  added  in  harvest.    With 
plain  oatmeal,  milk,  and  potatoes  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  feed  himself 
at  about  $1.15  per  week. 

No  class  of  workmen  in  this  country  is  more  handsomely  remunerated 
for  their  labor  than  farm-servants.  While  the  artisans  in  towns  and 
cities  have  had  their  wages  greatly  advanced  during  the  past  few  years, 
the  corresponding  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  in  towns  and  the  in- 
creased expensiveness  of  the  customs  of  life  among  artisans  have  so 
counterbalanced  the  rise  in  wages,  that  their  free  balance  at  the  end  of 
tlie  year  is  very  little,  if  any,  larger  than  when  their  wages  were  barely 
two-fifths  of  what  they  are  now.  With  farm-servants  the  case  is  diiier- 
ent.  Their  board  and  lodging  have  always  been  included  as  part  of  their 
wages,  and  thus  the  great  increase  in  the  money  portion  of  their  remunera- 
tion iH  in  no  way  afiected  by  any  advance  that  may  have  taken  place 
in  the  cost  of  living ;  and  a«  to  clothing,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the 
really  necessary  cost  is  higher,  to  any  appreciable  extent,  than  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago.  The  principal  articles  of  clothing  were  almost  as  costly 
when  wages  were  barely  one- third  of  their  present  rate  as  they  are  now, 
and  therefore  the  only  increase  in  the  expenditure  under  this  head 
arises  from  the  altered  tastes  of  the  people,  or  a  sort  of  craving  that  has 
arisen  among  peasants,  as  among  other  classes,  for  greater  display  and 
variety  of  dress.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  women-servants, 
the  majority  of  whom  spend  every  spare  shilling  in  dress  or  on  orna- 
ments. 

But  for  this  extravagance  in  dress  a  very  large  amount  of  money 
might  be  saved  among  Scotch  farm-servants.  A  married  man  with  a 
family  dependent  upon  him  of  course  needs  to  exercise  strict  economy 
to  make  ends  meet;  but  an  unmarried  plowman  if  thrifty  and  temper- 
ate in  his  habits,  might  save  as  much  money  as  any  other  workman 
in  the  country.  Out  of  his  $144  or  $154  a  year  he  has  only  to  clothe 
himself  and  pay  for  washing  and  such  necessaries,  purchase  a*  Uttle 
tobacco,  and  meet  "mcidental"  or  two  or  three  holidays  during  the 
year,  ah  of  which,  without  going  to  excess  in  any  ctise,  should  not 
(•ost  him  more  than  $57.G0  at  the  most.  Indeed,  a  careful  plowman  can 
c'lothe  himself  decently  and  comfortably  at  about  $30  per  annum,  so 
that  the  above  estimate  of  $67.60  may  be  taken  as  on  the  safe  "^^q^^ 
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will  thus  be  seen  that  an  unmarried  plowman  might  very  easily  save 
firom  $86  to  $06  a  year.  It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  say  that  a^good 
many  do  lay  by  a  Uttle;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  mrjority  of 
youDg  plowmen  in  Scotland  squander  almost  the  whole  of  their  earn- 
ings. On  the  whole,  Scottish  farm-laborers  are  the  opposite  of  saving 
and  thrifty. 

Servant  gii  is  might  dress  respectably  and  be  provided  with  all  other 
necessaries,  exclusive  of  food,  at  about  $40  a  year;  and  thus  they  also 
ought  to  store  up  a  little  of  their  earnings.  Their  suri)lusses,  however, 
melt  away  in  dress. 

traces'  wages. 

Railways  and  railway-shops.'-The  following  are  the  rates  of  wages 
paid  to  the  various  classes  of  workmen  employed  upon  railways  in 
Scotland  in  1873  and  at  the  present  time: 


1873.                  l<J7a 
Deftoription.  ^ 


I    Per  week.        Per  wwk. 


PaM(  nger  department : 

Paiwenger  guarda \H  80to$6  00  $5  04to|6  4« 

QtHMls  guaitla 5  28  to  6  96  5  "fito  7  J«J 

Block  sienal-tuen ,  4  56to  5  W  SOOtoJJo 

Pointsmen 4  32to  4  56  4  3i»to  4  «« 

Ordinary  8tHtiouporter8 4  00 to  4  20  4  ocuo  *  Ju 

Porters  in  Edinburgh 4  32to  4  56  4  32  to  4  :< 

Goo<l8  porters I  4  32to  4  56  .  4  3Jto4^ 

Goods  porters  in  Edinburgh ;  4  80  5W 

Foi-emcn  in  goods  department I  4  80to  5  57  ,  4  iWto  5  76 

XoTE.— Sunday  duty  is  paid  for  in  addition  to  the  above.  ; 

Engineer's  department : 

Chief  foremen i  5  76  to  0  48  6  76  to  6  4«» 

S<iuad  foremen 5  28 to  5  52  ,  5  04to  3  J!) 

Ordinary  surfacemen i  ^  *^ 

Special  squads 4  80 to  5  04  4  56to4* 


;  Rate  i>er  day    Rate  per  <laT 
of  12  hours.  '  of  12  bouia 


Locomotive  department : 

Passtnger-engine  drivers $1  44t«|l  68  $1  44to  «  «» 

Goods  engine  drivers 1  08to   1  56     1  20to  136 

Passenger  firemen ^.i      72to       84        84to  « 

Goods  firemen |      72to      84        76to  M 

Cleaners 56to       W     rsuallv     t4 

Running  shop-fltters '  1  08to  1  16  I  1  06to  lit 

Molders I  1  OOto   1  28  ■  1  08to  I  '> 

Dressers   !      80to   100     1  OOto  11? 

I^il>orers i                     70  "^ 

Pattern-makers 1  OOto  125     1  06to  1» 

BhK'kBmiths , '  1  OOto   1  2i»     1  wJto  1  i» 

Strikers 72to      76  'f 

Boltmakers I  1  08te  120     1  12to  1  i* 

Springmakers '  1  OOto  115     1  l5^)  1  i'i 

Turners 1  OOto   1  25  1  1  OOto  I  => 

Brassflniahers 1  lOto   1  10  '  1  15to  1 -■«* 

Slotters 1  OOto   1  10     1  OOto  11* 

Phuiers '      80 to   1  00        «$to  I  *'• 

Fitt.rs 95  to   1  20         »5to  1  :*• 

Thiamiths 115     1  lOlo  1  *> 

Engine-litters 1  OOto   1  15     1  Ol»to  12' 

Erectors 1  OOto   1  25     1  OOto  I  tl 

Boiler-makers i  1  OOto  1  25     1  lOto  1  i} 

Joiners i                1  00     1  OOto  1  i« 

Woodturners, sawyers,  dto 100     1  OOto  I  I' 

Carriage-builders 1  05to  1  10     1  15to  1  •» 

Carriage-painters 105     l  15U>  1  ^» 

Carriage-trimmers ,      88  to   1  00     1  OSto  1 -» 


Linen-weavers. — ^In  the  linen  trade  no  important  change  has  l>eeu 
made  in  the  scale  of  wages  paid  to  workmen  during  tlie  last  five  yesirs. 
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For  the  past  few  months,  however,  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency 
toward  redaction;  but  at  present  the  following  is  the  average  wages 
paid  now  and  for  the  last  five  years: 

Male  workers  (mechanics) per  week..  ^  75  to  |6  00 

(ordinary) do 4  30  to    4  56 

Female  workers  (a^e  16  to  30) do 2  05  to   2  65 

(agel3tol6) do 1  30  to    1^0 

Note. — 56^  hours  one  week. 

WAGES  IN  LEITH. 

The  following  are  the  number  of  workmen  employed  at  the  dciks  in 
Leith  since  1874  and  the  wages  paid  to  them  since  that  time: 


Description.' 


CftrpeDtora and  Joiners.. 

Blacksmiths 

Hammermen 

Fitters 

Engine-Drivers 

Engine-shinters 

ilfliotts 

Laborers  of  all  kinds. . . 


1874. 


I 


1875. 


20  $1  40 


1 

80 
1  36 


""a'l'i'ii" 

58  I   90 


18 
5 
5 
4 
3 
3 

30 

ao4 


$1  40 
1  80 

85 
1  40 
1  10 
1  00 
1  70 

90 


1876. 


I 


18 
5 
5 
4 

6 

4 

62 

450 


I 


$1  30 
1  15 

85 
1  40 
1  20 
1  10 
1  62 

90 


1877. 


S 

fk 


21  1 

V 
6  I 


12 
6 


n  30 

1  10 
85 
1  40 
1  15 
1  05 
1  62 
84 


1878. 


I 


6 
8 

16 
6 

69 
844 


$1  25 
1  05 

80 
1  80 
1  10 
1  05 
1  50 

80 


The  above  wages  are  i>er  day  of  10  hours,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
masons,  whose  day  is  only  9  hours. 

Taking  the  various  classes  of  laborers  within  my  district  in  their 
order,  the  following  are  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  them  respectively: 

BlacksinithSj  per  week  of  51  hours,  receive  $4.55  to  $7.68.  The  aver- 
2Lge  weekly  wage  of  the  trade  is  $6.36,  and  during  the  last  five  years 
has  risen  about  $1.25  per  week. 

BookbinderSj  per  week  of  54  hours,  get  $8.50.  The  increase  for  the 
last  five  years  has  been  about  $1  i>er  week. 

Bookfolders^  per  week  of  54  hours,  get  $2.50.  The  workers  here  are 
chiefly  women  and  boys  and  girls. 

Bra8$f<ntnder8y  per  week  of  51  hours,  get  from.  $3.70  to  $8.50.  The 
average  is  $6.15  per  week,  and  the  increase  for  the  past  five  years  has 
be«n  10  i)er  cent. 

Boot  and  shoe  makers^  per  week  of  60  hours,  earn  $6  on  an  average. 
As  a  rule,  however,  they  work  by  piece-work. 

Builders^  per  week  of  51  hours,  $8.88. 

Cabhiet-malcers,  per  week  of  51  hours,  earn  on  an  average  $7.20. 
They  work  by  piece-work  to  a  great  extent  and  can  make  from  15  to  17 
cents  per  hour.  There  has  been  no  appreciable  rise  here  during  the  last 
five  years. 

CoorchmaJcerSj  per  week  of  51  hours,  receive  from  $4.50  to  $9.12. 
There  are  many  branches  of  this  trade,  but  the  average  wage  is  $6.75 
Iier  week,  and  has  risen  $1  in  the  last  five  years. 

Compositors  make  varj- ing  wages.  Those  on  the  night  shift  of  news- 
papers make  from  $11  to  $18  per  week,  and  even  more  sometimes.  As 
an  instance  of  weekly  wages,  those  on  the  day-shift  of  the  Scotsman  re- 
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ceive  $7.80  per  week  and  on  the  night-shift  $9.60.  The  day -hands  work 
51^  hours  per  week  and  the  night-hands  48  hours.  Those  in  pubUsbing 
establishments  receive  for  a  week  of  54  hours  $6.75. 

Ungineers,  per  week  of  51  hours,  $4.55  to  $7.68 ;  average  $6.36  per 
week.    Increase  for  preceding  five  years  $1.25. 

Horseshoers^  per  week  of  51  hours,  $4.80  to  $7.20;  nverage  per  week 
$6.25.    No  appreciable  increase. 

IranmolderSj  per  week  of  51  hours,  get  from  $7.20  to  $9.50;  increase, 
about  25  cents  in  a  week  during  the  last  five  years. 

Joiners^  per  week  of  51  hours,  receive  $8.65 ;  being  an  increase  of  $1.50 
during  the  previous  five  years. 

Laborers^  per  week,  receive  from  $4.50  to  $6.20 ;  being  an  increase  of 
about  $1.20  in  five  years. 

LathsplitterSj  per.  week  of  51  hours,  get  $8.40;  showing  an  increase  of 
$1  in  a  week. 

Masons,  per  week  of  51  hours,  get  $8.20.  There  has  been  a  rise  here 
in  mason's  wages,  but  latterly  tney  have  been  reduced. 

MillwrightSj  per  week  of  51  hours,  get  $6.65.  No  appreciable  increase 
for  some  years. 

PainterSj  per  week  of  51  hours,  get  $7.65;  a  rise  of  about  $1.45  in  a 
week  in  the  last  few  years. 

Plasterers  J  per  week  of  51  hours,  get  $10.20;  being  an  increase  in  ^\^ 
years  of  $2  in  a  week. 

Plumbers,  per  week  of  51  hours,  get  $6.25  to  $7.20;  b«ing  an  increase 
since  1873  of  $1.25  in  a  week. 

Press  and  mo/chine  toindersy  per  week  of  56  hours,  get  $5.50  to  $6.50; 
a  rise  of  25  cents  in  a  week. 

Printers  (machine),  per  week  of  54  hours,  receive  $8;  a  rise  of  $1  iii  a 
week  in  five  years. 

Saddlers,  per  week  of  51  hours,  get  $4.80  to  $8,  the  average  $6 ;  the 
increase  being  $1  in  a  week  in  five  years. 

Stereotypers,  per  week  of  54  hours,  get  $7.70 ;  being  an  increase  of  oO 
cents  since  1873. 

Tailors, — These  work  generally  by  the  piece.  Pine  workers  get  $6.75 
per  week  of  56  hours;  and  this  may  also  be  taken  as  the  average  of  the 
piece-workers.    Increase  72  cents. 

Tinplate-workers,  per  week  of  51  hours,  get  $4.80  to  $9;  average  $6.90. 
Many  work  by  the  piece. 

Turners,  per  week  of  51  hours,  get  $6.40;  a  rise  of  about  30  cents  since 
1873. 

Typefounders, — ^These  are  all  on  piece-work,  and  earn  from  $5.60  to 
$9.50  per  week  of  56  hours.    Increase  5  per  cent,  in  five  years. 

Typographiml  printers  are  mostly  on  piece-work,  and  earn  $5.30  to 
$6.25  per  week  of  56  hours.  Time-workers  receive  about  $6.70  per  week; 
a  rise  of  60  cents  since  1873. 

Warehousemen  receive  from  $6  to  $9  per  week;  a  rise  of  from  50 cents 
to  $1  since  1873. 

Slaters,  per  week  of  51  hours,  receive  $8.66;  being  arise  of  $1.60 since 
1873. 

PAPER  MONEY. 

In  this  country  paper  money  is  equal  in  value  to  gold  or  silver.  The 
following  shows  the  amount  of  paper  in  circulation  by  ttie  various  Scotch 
banks  for  the  month  ending  8th  June,  1878,  with  the  amount  of  gold 
and  silver  held  in  reserve: 
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COST  OF  LIVIKa. 

In  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  laboring  dasses 
other  tHan  agricnltural,  this  depends  always  upon  the  numb^  of  the 
£unily.  Within  my  district  these  classes  live  in  towns,  where  rents  are 
very  high  and  the  style  and  necessities  of  life  involve  a  large  expendi- 
ture for  people  of  aU  trades  and  professions.  In  the  case  of  a  &mily  of 
five  persons  (husband  and  wife  and  three  children,  on  an  average),  with 
an  income  of  $6  per  week,  the  cost  of  living  is  as  follows : 

Income,  96  per  week t312  00 

Eent 162  40 

Taxes,  gas,  fdel,  school-fees,  &o 19  60 

Clothing 48  00 

Leaving  for  food  $3.50  per  week;  used  thus : 

Bread per  day..  fO  16 

Milk do 04 

Meat do 12 

Butter  and  eggs....* do 10 

Potatoes do 06 

Vegetables do 02 

50=182  00 

$312  00 

It  is  therefore  impossible  for  the  average  ordinary  workman  to  save, 
as  each  lives  up  to  his  income.  It  may  fairly  be  estimated  that  within 
the  last  five  years  the  income  of  all  classes  of  workmen  has  increased  by 
about  10  per  cent.,  and  the  cost  of  living  has,  in  the  same  time,  risen 
about'  16  per  cent.  Previously,  the  average  workingman  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saving  about  25  cents  {xer  week,  when  his  income  was  $5.50  per 
week  and  the  cost  of  living  about  $5  or  $5.15  i>er  week ;  but  the  rise  in 
the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  beyond  the  advance  in  income  has  ren- 
dered this  impossible  at  the  present  time.  In  connection  with  this,  it  is 
somewhat  surprising  that  though  there  has  been  a  system  of  great  im- 
portation of  cattle  and  dead  meat  into  this  country  for  some  time,  this 
has  not  in  the  least  diminished  the  cost  of  meat  or  of  any  other  article 
of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Strikes  are  of  fre^quent  occurrence  in  all  trades,  but  as  a  rule  they 
result  in  impoverishing  the  workman,  who  has  in  the  end  to  return  to 
his  previous  wage  or  accept  the  employer's  terms. 

JOHN  T.  BOBESON. 

United  States  ConsxHuAte, 

Leithy  July  1, 1878. 


DUNFERMLINE. 

Bq^ortj  by  Vice-Consul  8cidmorej  an  the  rates  ofwcLgeSy  cost  of  living  to  ike 
laboring  classes j  state  of  tradCy  and  banks  and  banking  {for  Sioof land),  tn 
Dunfermline  and  vicinity. 

In  conformity  with  the  Department  Circular  of  April  11, 1878, 1  have 
now  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  upon  the  subjects  therein 
referred  to. 

First.  The  rates  of  wages  and  the  hours  of  labor  in  various  avoca- 
tions in  Dunfermline  and  vidnity  are  set  forth  in  the  statement  marked 
No.  1. 

Second.  The  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes,  or  the  prices  paid 
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for  what  may  be  tenned  the  necessaries  of  life,  will  found  in  the  state- 
ment herewith)  marked  'So.  2. 

Third  and  Fourth.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  present  remuneration  of 
labor,  as  compared  with  rates  prevailing  five  years  ago,  is  very  low, 
there  having  been  a  steady  decline  in  this  resi)ect  in  nearly  all  trades 
during  the  succeeding  years. 

The  coal  trade. — In  coal-mining,  which  is  one  of  the  leading  industries 
of  this  district,  the  depression  is  very  marked,  miners  now  receiving  not 
one  half  the  wages  obtainable  in  1873. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Kali)h  Moore,  inspector  of  mines  for  the  east- 
em  district  of  Scotland,  in  his  report  for  the  year  1877,  says : 

Dnring  the  past  year  the  mining  indastry  has  been  in  a  most  depressed  state,  and 
fewer  coals  were  sold  than  in  1876.  Many  of  the  new  collieries  which  were  projected 
duiing  the  period  when  high  prices  {jrevailed — 1871,  1872, 1873 — ^have  now  been  sunk, 
and  are  turning  out  large  quantities  of  coal  notwithstanding  this  dull  trade.  The  result 
is  that  many  of  the  older  collieries  have  had  to  give  way,  and  prices,  in  the  competi- 
tion for  trade,  have  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  point,  and  miners'  wages  were  reduced 
in  some  instances,  but  not  to  any  extent.  In  the  counties  of  Fife  and  Clackmannan, 
where  the  output  is  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  district,  there  was  a  strike  and  lock- 
out which  lasted  fifteen  weeks,  and  the  output  was  only  1,566,635  tons  in  1877  against 
2,022,635  tons  in  1876.  There  were  no  otner  strikes.  Twenty-four  pits  have  been 
abandoned  and  the  plans  sent  to  the  Home  Office,  and  ten  pits  have  been  com- 
menced. 

The  linen  trade. — ^In  this  imiwrtant  industry  the  condition  is  almost  as 
equally  cheerless  as  in  the  coal  trade.  Overproduction  and  a  slacken- 
ing in  the  demand  in  the  United  States  have,  during  the  past  five  years, 
brought  the  linen  trade  to  sore  straits. 

Mr.  Walker,  inspector  of  factories,  in  his  report  for  the  half-year  end- 
ing October  31, 1877,  says : 

It  is  very  distressii^g,  in  visiting  the  manufacturing  districts  throughout  the  country, 
to  hear  complaints  of  the  bad  state  of  trade  so  general.  Of  course,  many  persons  have 
been  thrown  out  of  employment,  although  the  number  is  not  so  great  as  might  be 
expected,  even  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  where  the  trade  is  worst.  The  flax  and 
jute  trades  in  this  immediate  district  are  suffering  much  from  present  depression,  and 
it  is  nnfortuate  that  as  yet  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  improvement.  As  an 
evidence  of  the  present  bad  state  of  trailc,  I  may  mention  that,  while  some  works 
were  in  operation  near  a  railway  station  in  the  north  of  England,  the  revenue  at  that 
station  averaged  about  ^,000  a  month.  These  works  have  been  standing  idle  for  some 
time ;  and  I  am  informed,  on  good  authority,  that  now  the  receipts  at  that  station  are 
barely  sufficient  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  station-master  and  porter. 

The  iron  trade. — Particular  note  is  made  of  the  depression  in  the  iron 
trade.    Mr.  Walker  says : . 

While,  as  I  have  stated,  all  the  industries  of  the  country  coming  under  my  observa- 
tion are  at  present  more  or  less  depressed.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  of  them  being  more 
so  than  the  iron  trade  in  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland.  One  of  the  reasons 
assigned  is  the  damaging  effects  of  foreign  competition.  Within  the  last  year  or  two 
a  large  railway  station  has  been  erected  at  Glasgow,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
all  the  iron  required  in  its  construction  was  brought  from  Belgium.  As  Glasgow 
fonns  the  center  of  the  iron  trade  in  Scotland,  the  circumstance  above  referred  to  is 
significant  and  startling. 

The  pictures  presented  by  these  gentlemen  in  their  official  reports 
have  not  been  improved  since  the  time  of  their  writing,  and  the  pros- 
pect for  the  future  presents  as  little  encouragement.  While  there  has 
been  a  considerable  decline  in  wages  during  the  past  five  years,  the 
prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  have  not  generally  been  reduced  in  the 
same  proportion.  The  only  notable  exception  to  this  statement  that 
now  occurs  to  me  is  in  the  matter  of  butchers'  meat,  which  during  the 
last  two  years  has  been  supplied  in  such  steadily-increasing  quantities 
£rom  the  United  States  and  Canada  at  such  low  prices  as  to  compel  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  domestic  meat.  ^.  .^.^^^  ^  \^ooy  le 
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IncloBures  3, 4^  5,  6,  and  7,  herewith,  cover  the  quotatioDS  of  discounts, 
banks  and  banking,  and  railway  statistics  of  Scotland. 

For  much  of  the  statistical  information  contained  in  the  statements 
herewith  following  I  am  indebted  to  the  Dunfermline  agent  of  Hie  Bank 
of  Scotland,  Mr.  John  Barclay,  and  to  the  yearly  reports  by  Messrs. 
Oliver  &  Boyd,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Weiland,  secretary  of  the 
North  British  Kailway  Company. 

GEO.  H.  SOIDMOEE, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Dunfermline^  June  1, 1878. 


1.  StaUnnent  shoufing  the  rates  of  wedges  and  the  number  of  houre  of  labor  in  varum$  ooMjw- 
iwns  at  Dunfermline  and  in  the  surrounding  district. 


Ooonpations. 


Blacksmiths weekly.. 

Bleachon  (women) do — 

Bricklayers dally.. 

Bookbinders weekly.. 

Cabiiift-makers minimnm  weekly.. 

Do   maximnm  wooUy.. 

Compositon weekly.. 

Carpenters  and  Joiners minimnm  daily.. 

Do maximum  daily. . 

Coachmen minimnm  weekly.. 

Do mazimnm  weekly.. 

Cooks minimnm  yearly.. 

Do maximum  yearly. . 

Coopers weekly.. 

Dyers minimum  weekly.. 

Do maximum  weekly.. 

Engineers, not  railway minimnm  weekly.. 

Do maximum  weekly.. 

Firemen,  not  railway minimum  weekly. . 

Do maximum  weekly.. 

Footmen minimum  weekly.. 

Do maximum  weekly.. 

Founders,  brass minimum  weekly.. 

Do maximum  weekly.. 

Feictory  hands : 

Cardlacers  (women) weekly.. 

C  lothpick  ers  ( women) do 

Cloth-inspectors  (men) do — 

Drosacns  (men) do 

Drawers  (women) do 

Engine-keepers  (men) do — 

Firemen  (men) do 

Joiners  (men) do 

Mechanics  (men) do 

Tenters  (men) do 

Warpwinders  (women) do — 

Warpers  (women) do  — 

Weavers  (women) minimum  weekly . . 

Do maximum  wwkly.. 

Wefbwinders  (women)  minimum  weekly.. 

Do maximum  weekly. . 

Yamstorokoepers  (men) weekly.. 

Gardeners minim  um  weekly . . 

Do maximum  weekly.. 

Laborers minimum  daily.. 

Do maximum  daily.. 

Laborers, agricultural  (women) minimum  daily.. 

Do maximum  daily.. 

Laborci*B,  agricultural  (men) minimum  weekly . . 

Do maximum  weekly.. 

Lithographers weekly.. 

Masons daily . . 

Machinists weekly.. 

*Mincis,  coal minimum  daily.. 

Do maxim  um  daily  - . 

Moldors minimum  weekly.., 

Do maximum  woekXy . .  i 


16  56 

3  04 
1  62 
608 

6  08 

7  29 
6  08 
1  26 

1  44 
388 

4  86 
77  86 

121  65 

6  08 
680 

7  30 
6  32 
680 
4  38 
4  86 

3  64 

4  14, 
6  32 
0S6 

267 

2  67 

5  58 
632 

2  67 
5  82 

5  82 
632 
8S7 
650 
a  16 

3  76 
96 

486 
828 

4  14 
4  88 
438 
682 

60 
64 
30 
48 

3  68 

4  86 

6  16 
144 
666 

84 
1  08 
8«7 
924 


Hours  of 
Ubor. 


9  per  day. 
I  9|  per  day. 
0  per  day. 
56  per  week, 
•per  day. 

Do. 
56perwe«k. 
9  per  day. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Dow 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


"K 


WMk. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 


9p««'day. 

Da 

Da 

Da 
lOnerdsy. 

66perirBeik 
9p«rday. 

Da 
7p«r4»r. 

T)a 
9  per  day. 

T)a 


*  The  minor  supplies  his  own  tools  and  oil,  and  works  four  or  llro  days  per 
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L-^Statement  $howing  the  ratea  of  wages,  ^c — Continned. 


OconpftttoDB. 


Honrsof 
labor. 


Piinten daUy.. 

Hasteren minimum  daily 

Do maximum  daily 

PlmnbeiB minimum  w(H*kly.. 

Do maximum  weekly.. 

Policemen minimum  weekly.. 

Do maximum  weekly.. 

Praamaen weekly.. 

Qnazrymen minimum  daily.. 

Do maximum  daily.. 

BaQway  hands: 

PaaaenKer  dzlTen minimum  daily.. 

"Do • maximum  daily. . 

Passenger  flremen minimum  daily.. 

Do maximum  daily . . 

Goods driTors minimum  daily.. 

Do maximum  daily.. 

Goods  firemen minimum  daily.. 

Do maximum  daily.. 

Cleaners minimiun  daily.. 

Do maximum  daily.. 

Pointsmen minimum  weokly.. 

Do maximum  weekly . . 

Passenger  gnards ■  minimum  we<>kly . . 

1m maximum  weekly.. 

Passenger  porters minimum  weekly.. 

I^ maximum  weekly.. 

Goods  guards miuimum  weekly . . 

l5o maximum  we<'kly . . 

Goods  porters minimum  weekly.. 

Do maximum  weekly.. 

Mechanics minimum  daily.. 

Do maximum  daily.. 

Laborers weekly.. 

Snrlaeemen, foremen minimum  weekly.. 

Do maximum  weekly.. 

Sur&cemen,  special minimum  weekly.. 

Do maximum  weekly.. 

*Seamen,  let  mates monthly.. 

**  2d  mates do 

*  cooks  and  stewards do 

•A  B'se do 

^ordinary do 

t Stevedores minimum  daily.. 

Do maximum  daily.. 

Servants,  domestic  maid minimum  yearly. . 

Do maximum  yearly.. 

Sbepberds weekly.. 

Tnmers minimum  weekly.. 

Do maximum  wt^ekly . . 

Wheelwrights ...^ minimum  daily.. 

Do maximum  daily.. 


$1  86 
1  62 
1  80 
5  82 

0  80 

4  86 

5  34 

6  32 
72 
84 

1  56 
1  68 

84 

96 

1  20 

1  SO 

72 

92 

48 

64 

462 

4  86 

6  11 
656 
4  14 

4  38 

5  82 

7  29 

4  86 

5  11 
1  00 
1  20 

4  38 

5  11 
584 
4  62 
4  86 

26  76 
21  89 
21  89 
14  59 
10  94 
132 
1  80 
48  66 
87  50 
486 

6  56 
6  80 
126 
144 


9  per  day. 
T)o. 

Do. 

10  per  day. 

12  per  day. 

56  per  week. 
9  per  day. 
Do. 

12  per  day. 

Do! 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


81  per  day. 
Do! 


9  per  day. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


^TTsnaUy  receive  one  month's  advance  wages. 

t  For  ' '  trimming  "  coal  at  port  of  embarkation,  threepence  per  ton. 


2. — Statement  ahawing  the  retail  prices  of  certain  household  necessarieSf  as  prevailing  at  Dun- 
fermline, 

Bread 4-])onnd  loaf . . 

Butter per  pound.. 

Barley ao 

Cheese do 

Cofifee do 

Currants do 

Coal per  ton.. 

Chickens per  pair.. 

Ducks • do 

Efirgs ]>er  dozen.. 

Fl^ir,  com per  pound. . 

Wheat per  peck.. 

UnitedStateB per  barrel.. 

Canadian do.Bisit.z.edt 


|0  14  to  |0  16 

28  to 

40 

04 

14  to 

40 

40  to 

48 

10 

2  40  to 

2  91 

96  to 

1  32 

96  t» 

1  20 

24  to 

26 

12 

30  to 

36 

^^^^h^ 
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Ga« «. ^.^.^«%..«.p«r  1,000  mbtoHBet.. 

Hares each.. 

Marmidade per  pound.. 

Meat,  boiling  beef « <« do 

steak do 

mntton do 

lamb do 

veal do 

pork do 

smoked  horn do 

Milk per  pint.. 

Mustard • per  pound.. 

Meal,  barley-meftl per  peek.. 

brosemeal do 

oatmeal do 

Peas,  green per  pound.. 

Pickles per  quart  oottle. . 

Potatoes per  stone.. 

Pigeons per  pair.. 

Rabbits • each.. 

Raislus per  pound.. 

Rice do 

Sugar,  brown do 

white do 

Soda,  baking do 

washing ........do...... 

Starch do 

Sirup do 

Sago do 

Tapioca do 

Tea do 

NoTB. — ^House-rent  can  be  approximately  estimated  by  calculating,  as  the  landlord's 
net  profit,  ^  per  cent,  of  the  yatue  of  the  property. 


1 

(103 

96 

|0  12  to 

14 

12  to 

22 

24  to 

34 

SO  to 

24 

36 

24  to 

30 

14  to 

16 

24  to 

28 

06 

40 

90 

28  to 

32 

30  to 

36 

05 

18  to 

22 

24  to 

30 

28  to 

32 

20  to 

30 

12 

06 

07  to 

06 

09  to 

12 

08 

02 

14 

06 

10 

16 

40  to 

96 
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3.  Table  showing  the  fluctuathna  in  the  rate  of  discount  charged  by  the  banks  in  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  and  interest  allowed  on  deposits  since  Auyust  1,  1673. 


Minimum  rato 
per  cent,  of— 


■5& 


Interest,  per  cent,  al- 
lowed on— 


I 


I 

II 


1873— Ang.    1. 

Aug.  22. 

Sepl  26. 

Sept.  29. 

Oct.    15 

Oct    20. 

Not.    3 

Nov.    8 

Nov.  20 

Nov.  28 

Deo.     5. 

Dec.  11 
1874-Jan.     9 

Jan.    15, 

May     1. 

May  29. 

Jane    4. 

Aug.    6. 

Ang.  20. 

Aug.  27. 

Oct.    16. 

Nov.  16. 

Dea  1. 
1875-^an.     7. 

Jan.   14. 

Jan.  28. 

Feb.  18. 

July    8. 

Ang.  13. 

Oct.      7. 

Oct    14. 

Oct    22 

Nov.  18. 

Deo.  30- 
1876-^an.     6. 

Jan.  27. 

Mar.  23. 

April  6. 
1877— Oct     4. 

Oct    11. 

Nov.  10. 

Nov.  29  . 
1878-^an.   10. 

Feb.     4. 

Mar.  28. 

May  80. 


6 
7 
8 
9 
8 
6 

:? 
:? 

*4 


6 

.1* 


*6 

*3 
*3 


21 
35 

8 
16 

5 
14 

6 
12 

8 

7 

6 
28 

6 
105 
28 

6 
63 
14 

7 
50 
31 
15 
37 

7 
U 
21 
140 
86 
65 

7 

8 
27 
42 

7 
21 
56 
14 
546 

7 
31 
10 
42 
25 
24 


•  BSDa  on  London  one-balf  per  cent  lower. 
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DUNDEE. 

Bq^ortj  by  Cousul  McDougalL  an  the  (1)  rates  of  wages  ;  (2)  cost  of  living  ; 
tS)  present  condition  of  trade;  {4:)  currency  of  Scotland  ;  and  (5)  business 
habits  and  systems;  for  the  district  of  I>undee. 

Sefening  to  the  Department  Circular  dated  April  11, 1878, 1  now  beg 
to  reply  to  the  points  first,  second,  and  third  of  said  circular,  by  giving 
you^ 

1.  Comparative  statement  of  the  number  of  hours  worked  per  week 
by,  and  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to,  laborers  of  every  class  at  Dundee  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years  (1878  back  to  1874  inclusive). 

2.  Statement  showing  the  average  value  of  commodities  that  may  be 
termed  the  necessaries  of  life  during  the  past  five  years.  I  have  been 
most  careful  to  get  these  particulars  exact  in  every  way,  and  have  given 
you  tiie  rates  of  wages  embraced  in  statement  ISo,  1  and  the  prices  ctf 
articles  mentioned  in  statement  Ifo.  2  in  United  States  gold. 

H.Ez.6 ^IS 
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Clothing  inmde  of  Scotch  or  Unglish  tweeds. — Coats,  ordinary,  $9;  waist- 
coats, $3.50;  pantaloons,  $4.50--or,  say,  $17  a  snit;  boots,  $4  a  pair. 

House-rent. — Per  year,  including  all  taxes  and,  for  convenience,  water 
in  house,  but  not  including  gas:  Two-roomed  houses,  $48 ;  three-roomed, 
$72.50;  A)ur-roomed,  $95;  six-roomed,  $120. 

3..  Present  condition  of  tbade. 

In  answer  to  this  point  of  Departmtot  Circular,  1  have  to  state  that 
the  staple  trade  of  this  district  is  the  manufacture  of  jute  and  linen 
fabrics,  principally  the  former,  and  principally  of  a  coarse  kind.  This 
trade  at  present  is  in  a  most  depressed  condition  and  has  been  so  for  the 
past  four  years. 

The  staple  industry  having  been  so  long  an  unprofitable  trade  has 
similarly  affected  all  other  branches  of  business  more  or  less,  so  that  the 
wages  of  all  classes  of  laborers,  it  is  predicted,  must  inevitably  fall,  un- 
less commercial  prospects  brighten  in  the  mean  time,  which  is  not  con- 
sidered probable. 

I  beg  to  refer  to  my  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1877,  for  full  particidars  as  to  the  condition  of  trade  in  this  consular 
district  for  a  number  of  years  back.* 

4.  Cubebnot. 

The  average  circulation  and  coin  held  by  the  Scotch  banks  during  the 
fom*  weeks  ending  Saturday,  March  16, 1878,  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


Banks. 


1° 

0  o  a 


Average  circnlatioikdnriiig  the  four 
weeks  ending  ae  above. 


£5  notes 

and 
upwards. 


Under  £5 
notes. 


•  TotoL 


»V4  S  0  g  9 


Bank  of  Scotland 

Ko^ral  Bank  of  Scotland 

British  Linen  Company  ! 

Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland 

National  Bonk  of  Scotland 

Tnion  Bonk  of  Scotland 

Aberdec-n  Town  and  Connty.  Bank  . . . 
Xorth  of  Scotland  Banking  Company. 

CI ydpsdalo  Banking  Company* 

Cify  of  Glasgow  Bwik 

Caledoniui  ]£uiking  Company 

Total 


£343,418 
216,451 
438,024 
874,880 
207,024 
454,346 

"^o.ias 

154  310 

274, 321 

72,921 

63,434 


£109,406 
223,591 
151, 074 
213,277 
158, 815 
220,  510 

05, 152 
167,902 
163,533 
212,847 

36,482 


£431,030 
435,002 
353,688 
520,555 
308,620 
470,465 
112,150 
164, 150 
321, 030 
365,560 
74, 300 


£631,336 
650,584 
605,663 
733,832 
557,444 
708,084 
207,312 
322,062 
484,564 
678,407 
110, 783. 


2,740,271 


1,842,408 


3,657,467 


5,400,071 


£419,453 
607,403 
227,030 
495,828 
386,425 
426, 774 
187,896 
108,031 
340,679 
648,690 
74,462 


'3,013,621 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  total  average  circulation  of  notes,  in  every 
case,  far  exceeds  the  issue  or  authorized  circulation  fixed  by  act  of  Par- 
liament ;  but  this  is  pennitted  by  law,  provided  these  banks  keep  in 
their  cuBtody  gold  specie  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  their  overissue. 
These  notes  are  not,  like  the  Bank  of  England  notes,  a  legal  tender 
guaranteed  by  the  State ;  they  are,  however,  on  account  of  the  high 
standing  of  the  Scotch  banks,  always  accepted  in  Scotland  for  the  value 
they  represent.  In  England  they  are  regarded  as  ordinary  promissory 
notes,  and  are  liable  to  an  average  discount  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

*  For  the  report  refeired  to,  see  Commercial  Relations  for  the  year  1877,  page  442. 
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5.  Business  habits  and  systems. 

Lastly^  as  to  the  fifth  point  of  the  circular,  I  am  informed  that  tilie 
general  method  of  doing  bosiness  here  is  to  give  a  disoonnt  of  3  per  cent 
for  cash  in  seven  days,  or  2^  per  cent  discount  and  one  month's  credit 
This  is  almost  the  invariable  role  of  doing  business  in  the  home  trade. 
In  the  export  trade  three,  four,  and  six  months'  good  bills  on  Ix)ndon 
are  accepted,  subject  to  1  and  1^  per  cent  discount  for  tiunee  and  four 
months'  biUs  respectively.    For  a  six  months' bill  tiie  goods  are  sold  net 

MATTHEW  MoDOUOALL. 

United  States  Consxtlate, 

Dmdee,  April  11, 1878. 


GLASGOW. 


Bepartj  by  Consul  Cooper j  on  labor ^  wages^  and  cost  of  Ivoing  in  OlasgoWj 
and  the  coin  and  paper  money^  of  Scotland. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  statement  of  the  rafces  of 
wages  paid  to  laborers  of  different  classes  at  the  present  time ;  dso  a 
statement  showing  the  aggregate  capital,  circulation,  deposit  &a,  of 
the  banks  of  Scotland  on  the  15th  day  of  May,  1878. 

PAST  AND  present  BATES  OF  WAGES. 

The  rate  of  wages  now  paid  is  about  7  per  cent  higher  than  it  was 
five  years  ago  (except  that  of  miners,  which  has  declined  100  per  cent), 
but  is  at  present  declining,  and,  if  the  present  stagnation  in  trade  con- 
tinues, will  soon  fall  even  below  former  rates.  In  fact,  tiiousands  in  this 
city  and  neighboring  towns  are  gladly  working,  if  given  the  opportunity, 
at  tsa  lower  rates  than  those  herein  stated. 

COST  OF  LIVING. 

There  is  yet  no  corresi)onding  decline  in  the  cost  of  living,  which,  to 
the  lower  classes,  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  United  States.  Meats  and 
finiits  are  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  working  classes,  being  bi 
dearer  than  they  are  in  the  United  States.  Eent^  clothing^  bread,  sugar, 
tea,  and  coffee  are  about  the  same  in  Glasgow  as  in  New  York.  Whisky 
(which  is  considered  a  positive  necessity  by  the  great  mass  of  laborers 
here,  and  costs  about  300  per  cent  more  than  in  the  United  States), 
with  beer,  which  latter  is  comparatively  cheap  f  and  as  unwholesome  as 
it  is  cheap),  absorbs  the  larger  portion  of  the  laoorer's  earnings  here. 

com  AND  PAPEB  MONEY. 

There  are  eleven  banks  of  issue  in  Scotland,  with  their  branches,  each 
working  under  its  own  special  charter.  The  circulation  of  eadi  bank  is 
unrestricted.  It  is  only  required  to  redeem  its  issue  in  coin,  and  to  hold 
an  amount  of  coin  equivalent  to  the  excess  of  actual  circulation  over  tiie 
authorized  circulation. 

Only  about  5  per  cent  of  the  money  in  circulation  is  coin  and  four- 
fifths  of  this  is  silver.  Paper  is  universally  preferred,  and  gold  coin 
never  desired  or  called  for  except  for  special  ptgjpgf^\^(joy  le 
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Laborers  of  all  classes  are  paid  off  in  silver,  which  is  in  constant  de- 
mand for  change,  and  sometimes  commands  a  small  premium  over  gold 
or  paper,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  iK>nnd  note  is  the  smallest  denomina- 
tion issued. 

SAMUEL  P.  COOPEB. 
XJmited  States  Consulate, 

Glasgow^  June  28, 1878. 


SUiammt  Blwwing  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  Idbarera  of  dUgamt  elUutea  at  Glasgow. 


OoeapatloDs. 

Wages. 

Per  hoar. 

Per  day. 

Perweeh. 

OidimoylAboren: 

FmnMrvaats.  male 

$8  05 

198 

260 

126 

$8  00  to    4  60 

800  to    460 

482  to    648 

6  00  to    6  00 

4  00  to    600 

600 

'WlthboaxdJ 

frlTWlA 

Da 

Bomestio  aervants,  male 

Da 

fi^ftl^^ 

Da 

Bay-lAborera 

10  60  to  10  76 
60  to       76 
72  to    108 

Stevedores 

Miii«n  

10  08  to  10  12 

Sailway  laborera: 

Portera 

■.--.... 

Shnntera  (switchmen) 

Engine-diiyeis 

10  to       14 
06  to       08 

TraelclByera 

600 
400 

700 
700 
800 
800 
260 
200 

766 
972 
640 
6  10 
640 
8  10 
8  1<X 
766 
924 
972 
8  10 
10  80 
10  80 
8  10- 
648 
2  70 
648 
648^ 
766 
648 
972 
648 
•  00  to    900 
700 

$8  00 
800 
700 
800 
700 

10  00 
700 

Snrfiftcemen 

ractory  bandu: 

T^A^haniK-*   

Dvera 

Tt  eavera,  men 

women 

^hmen,  women 

Honee-bailding  and  other  trades:  * 
l^llhaneen 

14 
18 
10 
15 
10 
15 
15 
14 
18 
18 
15 
20 
20 
16 
12 
05 
12 
12 
14 
12 
18 
12 

126 
162 

90 
185 

90 
185 
186 
126 
1  64 
1  62 
185 
1  80 
180 
185 
108 
.     45 
108 
108 
126 
1  08 
162 
108 

Bricklayera 

lAboiera 

Stoaeoo  tiers  or  masons  -.....- ...... 

laborers 

Carpenters  or  Joiners 

Gasntters  and  plombwa 

Glaziers 

Painters 

Plaaterem 

gUiten 

Stonecarvers 

Shoemakers 

BlflAV^TnfHbs 

Tailors 

Seamstresses 

Saddlers 

Coopers »-- 

Glanstainers 

Itopemakers 

Marblo^tters 

Jewelen 

Cabinet-malLeiB  snd  npholsterers  . . 

SAntn^V^T^  ' 

Printing  and  bookbinding : 

64hoiizs. 

Pies£himd8 

Do. 

Lithographers 

Do. 

Do. 

Bindersv!!":::;:;::.::::::;::::::: 

JDo. 

Edse-gilders 

Do.. 

Paper-mlers 

Do. 

*  The  consul  did  not  give  the  wages  per  day,  nor  per  week,  nor  the  honrs  which  oonstitnte  a  day's* 
labor  for  hoase-boilding  snd  other  trades,  simply  giving  the  rates  paid  per  honr.  The  Department,  to 
fSuHitate  immediate  oompazison  with  the  rates  of  wages  paiff  elsewhere,  fixed  npon  the  weekly  honrs 
.of  labor  for  those  trades  as  64,  that  being  the  general  weeUy  labor4ime  thronghont  GYeat  Britam. 
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Statement  showing  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  laborers  at  Glasgow— ^onianned. 


Wages. 

Per  hour. 

Per  day. 

Per  week. 

Gairiage-makera : 

Bouy-maketB 

fiOO 
900 

7  00 
70O 

400 
600 
760 

17  50io900 

8  10 
766 
756 

6  48 
8  10 
8  10 
648 

4  42 

7  56 
648 
702 
648 
648 

7  56 
6  48 

8  10 
486 
648 

5  94 
648 
482 
4  82 

108to2  16 
600 

Smiths 

Do. 

Wheelere 

Do. 

Pftint^iri}  And  trimmers    , . .  -  r , . . . . . 

Do. 

Chemical  works: 

OrdioAry  laborers 

Do. 

Skilled  laborers 

72  hours. 

Fumacemen 

Dol 

Skilled  fmnace  and  chamber  at- 
tendants   

Da 

Ship-bnilding: 

Joiners 

14 
12 
15 
15 
12 
08 
14 
12 
18 
12 
12 
14 
12 
15 
09 
12 
U 
12 
08 
08 
10  02  to  04 

$185 
126 
126 
108 
1  85 
185 
108 

72 
1  26 
108 
117 
108 
1  08 
126 
1  08 
1  85 

81 
108 

99 
108 

72 

72 

$0  18to      86 

100 

54hoiiiB. 

Da 

^^neers 

Da 

Kiveters  and  caulkers 

Da 

Pattern-makers ...... ..t 

Da 

Painters 

Da 

Smiths 

Da 

Wflromermen 

Da 

Da 

Tinsmiths 

Da 

Srass'finishers 

Do. 

Da 

Mfwhanics 

Da 

Braasmolders 

Da 

Riceers 

Da 

piXs :::. 

Da 

Fnm^vcemen 

Da 

M^achinemen 

Da 

Sawyers 

Da 

Shipfltters 

Da 

Helpers  (various) 

Da 

Laborers  (various) 

Da 

Boys 

Da 

Carters 

Da 

Statement  showing  the  aggregate  capital,  circulation,  deposiis,  4^,,  of  the  hanks  ofSeoUaai 
on  the  Wth  day  of  May,  1878. 

Capital  stock  paid  up $50,288,900 

Surplos,  orieserve 23,035,335 

Deposits : 341,979,385 

Authorized  circulation 13,746,^ 

Actual  average  circulation  in  April,  1878 28,941,6r5 

■Gold  held 17.015,665 

Silver  held 2,932,495 

Total 19,948,160 


LEITH. 

Beporty  by  Conml  Robeson^  on  the  coal-mines  and  rates  of  wages  paid  ike 
miners  J  in  the  district  o/Leith.* 

Within  my  consular  district  there  are  a  large  number  of  coal-mines 
"worked  .by  individuals  and  by  mining  companies.  These  mines  are 
nearly  all  situated  on  the  estates  of  large  landowners,  and  are  leased 
to  individuals  or  companies,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  worked  by  the 
owners  themselves.    The  usual  duration  of  a  coal-lease  is  thirty-five 

*  For  the  rates  of  wages  paid  the  different  tradesmen  in  Leith,  see  Mr.  Robesofo's  ^ 
very  interesting  report  at  page  256.  ^  ^  ,.^^^  ^^  Ks.OO^  It: 
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years,  and  the  ^< lordship"  or  duly  paid  by  the  lessee  to  the  lessor 
averages  18  cents  per  ton  of  22}  cwt.  produced  fiK>m  the  mine.  There 
are  of  coarse  different  rates  of  lordship  for  different  qualities  of  coal  and 
special  conditions  as  to  working  certain  seams.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
estimate  the  cost  of  working  a  cosd-mine,  as  so  much  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  particular  seam  and  the  extent  tp  which  water  may  be 
present.  Within  the  last  four  or  five  years,  however^  the  cost  has  been 
increased  by  about  15  cents  per  ton  in  consequence  or  certain  conditions 
imposed  by  recent  legislation,  such  as  that  there  should  be  two  shafts 
to  each  pit,  and  other  important  regulations  regarding  ventilation  and 
inspection,  and  also  the  employment  of  boys,  &c.  During  the  last  few 
years  also  the  rate  of  lordships  has  had  a  tendency  towards  increase. 

At  the  pit-head  coal  is  sold  at^  an  average  of  $1.56  per  ton  of  20  cwt. 
The  cost  to  the  lessee  is  as  follows : 

Per  ton  of 
20  cwt. 

Lordahip * $0  18 

Cost  of  working 24 

raismg 24 

pnmpmg  water 20 

Storage,  management,  &c 16 

Average  profit 54 

Total 1  56 

In  addition  to  the  o;rdinary  contingencies  of  working  a  particular  coal, 
the  drawing  of  wat^  forms  a  most  important  element  in  the  cost  of 
working  any  mine.  The  least  increase  in  the  flow  incurs  an  additional 
cost,  while  in  some  districts,  at  certain  seasons,  this  cost  is  so  great,  that 
the  coal  has  to  be  disposed  of  at  almost  cost  price.  Many  seams^how- 
ever,  are  usually  comparatively  free  from  water,  and  when  in  these 
cases  the  coal  is  of  a  soft  working  quality  and  stands  well  in  the  market, 
the  average  profit  to  the  producer  is  considerably  increased. 

Goal  agents  and  retailers  purchasing  at  the  pit  make,  as  a  rule,  enor- 
mous profits  upon  their  subsequent  sales  to  the  public.  Taking  the 
average  distance  as  25  miles  over  which  coal  is  transported  from  pits 
to  the  centers  of  disposal,  the  costs  to  the  coal  agente  or  middlemen 
and  the  price  paid  by  the  public  stand  thus : 

Per  ton. 

Price  at  the  pit -. $1  56 

Railway  carriage  (4  cents  per  ton  per  mile) 1  00 

Storag^,  cartage,  breakages,  &e .^. 08 

Commissions  and  discounts 24 

Clear  profit 84 

Coat  to  the  public 3  72 

These  figures  show  the  estimated  average,  but  at  certain  seasons  the 
prices  over  all  are  very  largely  increased. 

As  regards  the  wages  paid  to  miners,  these  vary  in  different  districts. 
They  are  paid  at  so  much  per  ton  turned  out ;  and  this  rate  is  usually  fixed 
as  near  as  possible  upon  the  principle  of  allowing  the  miner  about  $1.20 
per  day  if  he  were  paid  by  the  day.  It  is  considered  that  a  miner  is 
capable  of  turning  out  on  an  average  five  tons  of  coal  per  day,  and  the 
wages  allowed  are  from  20  to  36  cents  per  ton,  according  to  tne  nature 
of  the  seam.  Where  the  seam  is  difScult  to  work,  he  receives  the  higher 
wage,  and,  of  course^  produces  less  coal  in  a  working-day.  From  this 
wage  the  miner  has,  in  certain  districts  in  Scotland,  to  pay  the  boys  for 
drawing  the  coal  to  the  pit-mouth,  provide  his  own  oil,  make  a  small 
contribution  tx)ward  the  expense  of  repairing  tools^J^^^and  also  con- 
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tribute  to  the  medical  fond.  The  usaal  way  is  for  two  miners  to  work 
together,  and 'in  this  way  they  sacceed  in  averaging  a  torn-out  of  t^itons 
per  day,  which,  at  the  averaee  remuneration  of  28  cents  per  ton,  gives  an 
allowance  to  each  miner  of  $8.40  cents  per  week.  These  wages  are  at 
present  what  they  were  about  seven  years  ago.  Exactly  five  yearg  ago 
the  price  of  coal  was  rai3ed  very  high,  and  continued  so  for  about  eight- 
een months.  During  that  time  the  wages  paid  to  miners  averaged  $2^ 
per  day,  and  in  consequence  the  price  of  coal  became  very  high,  as  mudi 
as  $10  per  ton.  The  profits  realized  from  this  increase  were,  so  &r  as 
the  owners  or  lessees  were  concerned,  applied  toward  extending  coal  op- 
erations ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  miners  themselves,  these  profits  were 
swallowed  up  by  extravagance,  and  finally  reduced  by  overcrowding  of 
the  trade  of  miners. 

JOmr  T.  BOBBSON. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Leithj  July  22, 1878. 


WALES. 


Report,  by  Oonml  SyTces,  on  the  (1)  rates  of  wages  ;  (2)  cost  of  living;  (3) 
past  'and  present  rates;  ana  (4)  the  present  condition  of  trade^  t» 
Wales. 

In  response  to  Department  circular  of  April  11, 1878, 1  have  the  honor 
to  report  as  follows : 

1.  Bates  of  wages. 

The  wages  paid  to  farm-hands  in  Wales  vary  considerably  in  diflferent 
counties.  In  those  sections  which,  like  Cardiganshire  and  Carmarthen- 
shire, are  still  remote  from  railways,  and  where  the  habits  and  usages 
of  the  i)eople  are  somewhat  primitive,  the  wages  paid  and  the  cost  of 
living  are  lower  than  in  the  more  progressive  parts  of  the  country. 

Farm-hands. — ^It  may  be  roundly  stated,  however,  that  farm-hands  are 
paid  an  average  of  $1.50  to  $3.50  per  week,  with  certain  privileges  in 
the  way  of  beer  and  house-room.  Frequently  such  laborers,  when 
married,  are  provided  with  a  cottage,  and  allowed  to  cultivate  their  own 
vegetable  garden. 

Mechanics  and  town  laborers  ar^  paid  as  follows : 

Brickmakerss per  Tveek..  (2  50  to |7  50 

Engine-filttera do 6  00  to  10  50 

Skipcarpenters per  day..  1  6S 

Shipsmiths ^ do....  1  50 

Sawyers do....  1  25 

Coopers do....  1  12 

Riggers do....  1  50 

Boiler-makeiB : do 1  00  to  1  40 

EDgine-driyers  (engii»eerB),with  premiums  for  merit do 125to  200 

Firemen do....  1  00  to  1  12 

Laborers do 66  to      90 

Dock-laborers do 1  00 

Painters per  hour..  13  to      M 

Masons „ do....  16 

Carpenters do Vi 

Plumbers ; do....  ,          ^ 

^^«**^" nr^t^.49V^OOgle       ^ 
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2.  Cost  of  living. 

The  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  class  in  towns  will  probable  aver- 
2^g^  $3  to  $5  per  week  for  man  and  wife.  There  is  a  fair  amount  of 
thrift  prevailing  among  this  class,  who  are,  however,  somewhat  given  to 
unnecessary  expenditures  for  jollification,  especi0>lly  those  among  them 
who  are  not  of  Welsh  blood.  Welsh  laborers  are,  as  a  class,  thriftier 
than  the  English  and  Irish,  who  help  largely  to  make  up  the  population 
of  the  chief  towns  in  this  district. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  also,  for  it  is  an  important  fact,  that  the  wives 
of  laboring  men  here  fiU  a  more  active  place  in  the  bread-winning  scheme 
than  women  do  in  America.  Many  go  off  to  their  work  as  regularly  as 
their  husbands  every  morning  of  their  lives.  They  are  also  verj" fre- 
quently the  treasurers  of  the  marital  firm,  and  help  to  keep  the  weekly 
outlay  for  jollification  as  near  the  minimum  as  possible.  Among  the 
occupations  followed  by  women  in  this  district  are  some  which  I  think 
women*  nowhere  else  in  Great  Britain  engage  in,  such  as  letter-carriers 
(in  lieu  of  postmen),  mussel-diggers,  oyster-peddlers,  &c.  Among  the 
benefit  societies,  so  called,  such  as  Odd-FeUows,  Shepherds,  &c.,  is  one 
composed  exclusively  of  women,  and  peculiar  to  Wales  alone,  denom- 
inated the  "Friendly  Sisters.^  Facts  like  these  are  most  important  in 
forming  an  estimate  of  the  social  condition  of  a  people. 

3.  Past  and  psesent  sates. 

The  cost  of  living  in  Wales  would  be  somewhat  higher  now  than  five 
years  ago  were  it  not  for  the  very  potent  influence  n©w  exerted  thereon 
by  American  imports,  especially  of  beef,  canned  meats,  canned  fruits, 
and  canned  vegetables.  This  influence  has  not  only  reduced  the  cost  to 
consumers  of  the  articles  most  imported,  but  it  has  had  the  further  effect 
of  leading  to  a  spirit  of  competition  among  tradesmen — an  active  bid- 
ding for  the  "nimble  sixpence,"  which  has  caused  a  sweeping  reduction 
in  tihe  price  of  every  possible  article  of  household  use  to  cash  buyers. 
Of  course  the  poorer  classes,  who  are  seldom  able  to  buy  on  credit,  profit 
by  this  movement  among  dealers.  The  rates  of  wages  have  somewhat 
decreased  within  the  last  five  years,  and  the  tendency  is  still  down- 
ward. 

4.  Present  condition  of  tbade. 

Trade  throughout  the  district  is  in  a  very  depressed  condition,  and 
there  is  no  little  distress  among  the  laboring  classes,  owing  to  lack  of 

employment.  

WIBT  SIKES. 
United  States  OoNSuiiATE, 

Cardiff^  June  29, 1878. 
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STATE   OF  LABOB   IN  EUBOPE. 


ITAI.F. 


FLORENCE. 

Bepartj  by  Consul  Crosby ^  on  the  (1)  rates  of  wages;  (2)  cost  of  living^  (3) 
paper  money  of  Italy;  (4)  present  state  of  trade;  for  the  district  of 
Florence. 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  drcnlar  from  tlifi 
D,epartment  of  State  dated  April  11, 1878. 

By  my  previous  reports  !N"os.  30,  31,  39,  it  will  be  noticed  that'tiiere 
exists  in  this  district  a  general  depression  in  all  branches  of  trade,  and 
a  much  worse  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  than  has  existed  for  many 
years,  although  with  regard  to  exx>orts  to  the  United  Stat^  a  certain 
development  has  taken  place. 

T;  Rates  of  wages. 

To  answer  categorically  the  inquiries  contained  in  the  above-men- 
tioned circular,  I  beg  respectfully  to  submit  to  the  Department  the  fol- 
lowing statements,  embracing  all  the  information  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  firom  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  other  reliable  sources.  1 
give,  first,  a  statement  showing  the  daily  rate  of  wages  usually  paid  to 
laborers  of  every  class,  with  especial  reference  to  agricultural  laborers, 
mechanical  laborers,  and  those  upon  public  works  and  railways,  com- 
pared with  those  prevailing  during  the  past  five  years : 


OocnpttUoDB. 


II 


BlAokaniUu 

Carpenters 

HacbinJats 

Masons 

Shoemakers 

Stonecutters.... 

Straw  laborers  (women) 

Tanners 

Taaors - 

House  servants* «. 

French  servants* 

Experienced  hands,  winter 

summer. .............................. 

Ordinary  Tia-n^^s,  winter...................... 

summer. 

Common  laborers 

Tinsmiths 

*  With  board. 


$0  80 
85 
1  00 
75 
70 
66 
17 

eo 

80 
65 

20 
40 
60 
85 
60 


90  75 
80 
90 
70 
60 
00 
15 
60 
75 
60 
14 
30 
50 
SO 
40 
40 
OOi 


$0  05 
0.1 
10 
05 
10 
OS 
OS 
OS 
OS 
15 
OS 
19 
I* 
05 
10 
10 
10 
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2.  Cost  of  living. 

statement  thowmg  the  eoet  of  Umng  to  the  laboring  close,  or  the  prices  paid  for  the  necesBoriee 
of  Ufe,  compared  with  the  cost  prevailing  during  the  past  five  years 


Artioles. 


Pric«ii,  1877, 
187& 

Priceaforthe 
past  Ave 

yean 

10  07 

10  oe 

18 

15 

20 

18 

28 

25 

10 

08 

30 

25 

28 

25 

03 

02 

07 

06 

04 

03 

06 

05 

19 

17 

U  00 

10  60 

30  00 

40  00 

50  00 

60  00 

400 

3  50 

3  00 

2  60 

IncreaBe. 


Floor,  wheat per  pound. 

Beef do 

Pork do 

Lard ; do 

Codfiah^dry do 

Better do 

Cheese do 

Potatoes do 

Rice do.... 

.do- 


Milk I)er  quart. 

Egra per  dozen. 

Cow per  ton. 

House  rent: 

Four-roomed  tenement peri  year. 

S^x  room  tenement ., do — 

Board: 

Per  men per  week. 

For  women  per  week do 


10  01 
03 
02 
OS 
02 
05 
03 
01 
01 
01 
01 
02 
40 

*10  00 
*10  00 

50 
40 


*  Decrease,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  capitaL 

3.  Papeb  money. 

The  standard  for  all  negotiations  in  this  consular  district  is  the 
Italian  lira,  in  paper  money,  although  every  bargain  with  foreign  coun- 
tries takes  place  in  gold  francs.  The  average  value  of  the  Italian  pa- 
per lira  for  past  year  may  be  quoted  at  $0.1750,  being  actually  of 
|0.1742,  in  prox)ortion  to  the  rate  of  exchange. 

In  the  early  days  of  tiie  Kingdom  of  Italy  the  National  Bank  was  the 
only  one  entitled  to  issue  paper  currency.  Afterwards  other  banking 
establishments  claimed  a  like  privilege,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  coin, 
but  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  issue  and  unequal  value  of  so 
many  kinds  of  paper  money  hindered  trade,  so  tiiat  the  Govemment  de- 
cided finally  the  establishment  of  six  banking  institutions,  very  much 
on  the  principle  of  our  national  banking  system,  with  a  total  secured 
capital  of  a  milliard  of  lire,  viz :  the  Itsdian  I^ational  Bank  of  Kaples, 
National  Tuscan  Bank,  Boman  Bank,  Sicilian  Bank,  and  Tuscan  Bank 
of  Credit. 

Customs  duties  are  required  to  be  paid  in  coin. 

4.  Present  state  of  tbade. 

The  prevailing  system  of  commercial  transactions  between  Tuscan 
and  American  merchants  and  manu£a<;turers  is  by  consignment  of  mer- 
chandise to  agents  in  the  United  States. 

Straw  hats  and  straw  braids,  which  constitute  the  most  important 
item  of  exports  from  this  district,  are  sent  by  steamers  from  Leghorn  or 
Havre  to  America,  being  invoiced  at  the  actual  market  value,  and  paid 
for  by  drafts  on  Paris  at  thiily  days,  or  after  sale  with  a  commission  to 
the  agent. 

Works  of  art,  such  as  marbles, '  paintings,  alabasters,  mosaics,  &c., 
are  all  sold  at  the  actual  cost;  wine  and  ofive-oil^  usually  for  cash. 

Florence  cannot  be  said  to  oe  either  a  commercial  or  a  manufacturing 
center  when  compared  with  cities  of  the  same  size  and  x)opulation  in 
countries  like  France,  England,  and  some  parts  of  Germany ;  and  al- 
though it  is  making  advancement  in  both  directions  every  year,  yet  the 
deplorable  state  of  its  finances,  high  rate  of  taxaty)n^  |;q^  ^^^5^^^^^ 
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erty  of  its  inhabitants  render  the  investment  of  capital  here  at  the  pres- 
ent very  questionable;  yet,  under  all  these  adverse  eircamstances,  both 
the  export  and  import  trade  with  the  United  States  is  improving. 

J.  SCHUYLEB  OBOSBY. 
United  States  OoNSuiiATB, 

Florence^  May  17, 1878. 


GENOA. 


Beparty  by  Consul  Spencer^  on  Hie  (1)  ratesqf  wages;  {2)  cost  of  living;  (3) 
past  a/nd  present  rates;  (4^)  present  condition  of  trade;  (G)  pofier  curre^ 
{of  all  Italy);  for  the  district  of  Genoa. 

In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  the  Department  Circular 
of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  dated  April  11, 1878, 1  beg  leave  to 
submit  the  following  report : 

1.  Bates  of, wages. 

With  regard  to  the  rates  of  wages  usually  paid  to  the  laboring  daases 
within  the  limits  of  this  consular  district,  I  would  refer  the  Department 
to  the  tabular  statement  herewith  inclosed,  which  has  been  prepared 
with  great  care  fiK>m  the  most  authentic  sources  of  information,  both 
official  and  otherwise. 

2.  Cost  op  uviNa. 

The  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes  differs  materially  according 
to  the  locality,  ranging  from  12  to  20  cents  per  day  in  the  rural  district^ 
and  from  25  to  35  cents  per  day  in  the  cities. 

The  fare  of  the  Italian  laborer  is  usually  very  simple,  consisting  of 
bre.ad,  boiled  chestnuts,  polenta  (mush),  and  minestrone,  a  Bubstsmtial 
soup,  composed  of  vegetables,  ohve-oil,  and  macarom.  This,  with  aa 
occasional  bottle  of  ordinary  wine,  a  relish  of  stockfish  or  cheese,  and  at 
rare  intervals,  on  great  festivals  or  holidays,  a  dinner  of  fresh  meat, 
constitutes  the  homely  fare  of  the  Italian  laborer  or  peasant. 

3.  Past  and  present  bates. 

The  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes  has  fluctuated  more  or  less 
during  the  past  hye  years,  but,  on  the  whole,  has  not  materially  in- 
creased. For  the  rates  of  wages  during  the  past  sixteen  years,  I  would 
refer  again  to  the  accompanying  statement. 

4.  Pbesent  condition  of  trade. 

The  commercial  depression  which  has  prevailed  in  this  district  for 
several  years  past  continues  with  unabated,  if  not  increased,  severity. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  fiiiling  off  in  ItaJian  commerce 
of  about  17  per  cent.  Aside  from  the  general  causes  which  have  operated 
to  produce  a  general  stagnation  of  business  here  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
there  are  some  special  reasons  for  this  temporary  decline  in  Italian  com- 
merce. Among  these  may  be  enumerated  the  "diminished  productions, 
during  the  past  year,  of  wine,  olive-oil,  and  almonds,  but  more  especi- 
ally the  crisis  which  has  overtaken  the  silk  industry,  in  which  there  has 
been  a  falling  off  of  119,000,000  lire  in  the  imports  and  of  234,000,000  in 
the  exports. 

4.  Papes  oubbenct. 

From  the  last  monthly  statement  of  the  minister  of  the  treasuiy,  it 
appears  that  the  total  amount  of  the  paper  cuixency  in  dicolation,  April 
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30, 1878,  throughout  the  kingdom,  was  1,537,907  lire,  and  the  specie  re- 
serve held  by  the  various  banks  or  issue  was  128,698,496  lire. 

This  currency  is  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  both  public  and  private, 
with  the  exception  of  customs  duties.  At  the  present  date  it  bears  the 
relation  to  gold  of  92.4  to  100. 

O.  M.  SPENCEE. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Genoa,  June  19,  1878. 


Comparative  statement  of  th^  average  rate  of  wages  per  day  for  the  various 
tions  in  the  province  of  Genoa  for  the  years  1870,  1873,  and  1878, 

trades  and  occupa- 
inclusive. 

Trade  or  occupation. 

1870. 

1873. 

1878. 

Agrit-nltaral  laborers,  Piedmont: 

Men :  Maximum 

$0  70 
14 
4« 
08 

70 

43 

20 

05 

48 

024 

60 

04 
CO 
48 
28 
23 
49 
28 
22 

40 
16 

$0  76 
15 

58 
08 

76 
48 
25 
70 
54 
024 

$0  76 
16 
58 

Minimum  .... .....................^. ...... 

"Women :  Maximum 

Minimum 

09 

76 

58 
29 

BLkcksmitlis: 

Fix st  ('Li3S 

5H*<'<»nd  clsiss 

Til  Lrtl  class 

Carpt  nters - 

70 
54 
03 

apT)rentice9 

"boA  « 

Ca1)inct-ma1\crs 

70 

54 
38 
40 

Cotton-<l;rcr9 : 

Maximum 

^liXlimiini                  -,tt,        .,,.,         ^.....   r   «   r    r    --   r r T ■, T tt- 

Conimon  lal>or^»r?»*  ... ......r ......... ,.., ,. ,.-,,,-,, ,,-.,^^. 

44 

27 
24 
56 
33 
25 

58 
19 

boys     ..     ..  ...  ..      ..............  ................. 

28 
05 

women    ........ 

raili'oadB  and  pnblic  works 

58 
34 

boys 

women 

26 

Cotton  spinners  and  weavers :  t 

Men   

70 

^Vomcn  ........................................................... 

21 

Goldsmiths: 

Msucimum 

1  33 

MiniTnUm ^tt-tt .-T-^--r-,.-,-,,-,-r--^-r-,-, r tt^.t*.... 

JO 

Hodi::arriers 

43 

42 

43 

Hatters  

96 

Linen- weavers: 

Women :  Maximum 

24 
16 
14 
08 

74 
58 
48 

25 

j^Iinimum  ............................................... 

16 

Qizls :  Maximum 

16 

Minimxim  ....»r 

10 

Masons:* 

First  clawfl ,..r.T......... ■,-, r...... 

68 
53 
25 

74 

Siicond  class .....■....;.... 

68 

BOTS      

29 

Men    !M^Vvftnti»|  .   ..........T-.n-rr-. ...T..^.... 

19 

Itaid     fM^TV-nntf*  t       .........................  ....T...r.....,^..r.,..  ........ 

12 

Minors  (Sardinia): 

M'^TiniYim    -r      ...^T-.r..T.-r n,... 

70 
48 

70 
52 

74 

'^lininiurn  ...... .,....nT 

55 

Sopemakertf: 

M »y imi^m  -. 

68 

Minimum 

38 

Sbio«*makers : 

First  class 

80 
33 
46 

00 
38 
54 

81 

S<*cond class 

34 

'Women 

38 

St«>n<r<iuttera 

81 

Silk  weavers: 

>C^n :  MnTlmnm r T 

88 
16 
88 
12 

1  93 

Minimum 

38 

"WtMtnen :  Mn TimuTn  .,^.,^,^, , 

38 

Minimum 

10 

Seramstrosses  $ 

19 

Tailors 

70 

Velvet-'weavers 

58 

88 

*  The  medium  length  of  a  working-day  is  10  hours. 
f  Tho  medium  leu'ith  of  a  working-da5*  is  12  hours. 
:  With  boartl  and  lodging. 
j^FitliboanL 
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MESSINA, 

Report^  by  Consul  Owen^  on  the  (1)  rates  of  wages;  (2)  conAition  of  the  labw- 
ing  classes  ;  (3)  present  condition  of  trade  ;  (4)  paper  money  ;  (5)  bmneu 
habits  and  systems  }  for  the  district  of  Messiiuij  Sicily. 

In  reply  to  the  Circular  of  the  Department  dated  11th  April,  1878, 1 
have  the  honor  to  forward  the  following  information,  contained  in  two 
tabular  statements : 

1.  Rate  of  wages. 

From  the  Table  A  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  rat«  of  wages  paid 
to  ordinary  unskilled  laborers  is  firom  30  to  70  cents  i>er  day,  without 
food.  This  class  comprises  portcs,  laborers  on  public  works,  and  men 
that  work  out  by  the  day.  As  most  of  the  agricultural  laborers  are 
peasants,  residing  upon  the  estate,  and  receive  their  compensation  from 
a  share  of  the  crop,  tiieir  wages  must  be  a  matter  of  estimation,  depend- 
ing upon  the  harvest.  These  estimates  I  have  received  from  some  of  the 
principal  proprietors,  and  are,  I  think,  correct.  There  is  nothing  similar 
to  the  "  hiring-out"  system  of  the  United  States  and  England- 
Mechanics  command  good  wages  here,  and  receive  from  70  cents  to  $1 
I>er  day  of  twelve  hours.  Those  employed  upon  the  public  works  and 
railways  are  paid  perhaps  a  little  more,  but  the  difference  is  tarifling. 
Until  recently,  unskilled  mechanics  were  foreigners,  principally  Frencli 
and  English ;  but  owing  to  the  high  rates  of  wages  asked,  nearly  all 
have  been  discharged  and  native  laborers  substituted,  with  benefit  both 
to  themselves  and  their  employers. 

The  fruit-packing  establishments  give  in  the  season  employment  to 
from  2,000  to  3,000  women,  who  are  preferred  for  this  work  by  reason  of 
their  skill  in  selecting  fruit  fit  for  exportation.  They  earn  from  20  to  30 
cents  a  day  of  twelve  hours.  With  the  exception  of  the  silk-reeling 
establishments,  which  employ  about  600,  tiiis  is  the  only  branch  of  in- 
dustry whe;*e  women  are  employed  in  large  numbers. 

The  rates  of  wages  and  the  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes  show 
very  little  difference  during  the  past  five  years. 

2.  Condition  of  the  laboring  classes. 

The  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  has  been  very  much  bettered 
under  the  present  Government. 

The  opening  of  public  schools,  and  the  law  of  the  Italian  army,  with- 
holding the  discharge  of  a  soldier  until  he  can  read  and  write,  have  been 
productive  of  good  results. 

The  laboring  classes  are  frugal  and  industrious ;  very  rarely  do  you 
find  destitution  among  them.  They  are  contented  with  little,  and  live 
upon  what  our  workmen  would  despise.  The  living  expenses  of  a 
mechanic  with  a  family  of  three,  including  tenement,  clothes,  &c.,  amounts 
to  $4.90  per  week. 

3.  Present  state  of  trade. 

On  account  of  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in  the  East,  Messina,  to- 
gether with  other  Mediterranean  ports,  has  suffered;  but  at  the  present 
time  trade  seems  to  revive,  and  the  prospect  of  an  abundant  harve^ 
gives  great  encouragement.  The  business  season  for  Messina  is  from 
September  to  April,  during  which  period  fruits,  wine,  and  oil  are  shipped 
in  large  quantities.  The  exportation  of  green  fruit — ^lemons  and  oranges — 
to  our  markets,  which  now  take  the  greatest  JgflJ^  of  the  yield  of  the 
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island,  owes  its  rise  to  Mr.  John  L.  Payson,  who  was  United  States  con- 
sul at  this  port  for  many  years. 

At  the  present  time  the  exportation  is  increasing.  Large  orchards 
are  every  year  being  planted,  and  many  who  were  formerly  but  growers 
now  compete  in  ^e  export  trade  with  the  regular  export  merchants. 

The  essence,  extract,  acid,  and  other  manufactures  that  depend  upon 
the  fruit  crop  are  also  increasing  ]  improvements  are  being  made ;  and 
whereas  formerly  the  articles  were  shipped  in  a  crude  state,  they  are 
now  put  on  the  market  ready  for  use.  They  command  ready  sale  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  exportation  of  crude  olive-oil  is  mostly  confined 
to  the  North  Sea  and  Baltic  ports.  The  exportation  of  wine  is  princi- 
pally to  France. 

4.  Paper  money. 

Owing  to  the  system  of  banking  adopted  by  the  Italian  Government, 
there  is  no  means,  as  I  am  informed  by  bankers,  of  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation  in  the  district.  Aside  from  the 
government  issue,  the  Bank  of  Sicily,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Palermo, 
with  branches  in  the  different  cities  of  the  island,  issues  notes  from  20 
to  1,000  lire  in  value,  subject  to  a  slight  discount  when  used  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Italy.  Ther^  is  no  coin  in  actual  circulation,  except  what  is  re- 
quired to  pay  custom-house  dues. 

5.  Business  habits  and  systems. 

As  regards  business  habitsi  and  systems  of  the  district,  they  conform 
in  the  main  to  those  adopted  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Fruit  is  generally  sold  on  commission,  letters  of  credit  being  issued 
from  London  bankers,  where  drafts  are  paid  by  presentation  of  consular 
invoices  and  authenticated  shipping  documents.  The  commission  gen- 
erally charged  rarely  exceeds  3  per  cent. 

GEO.  H.  OWBK 
United  States  Consulate, 

Messina,  July  20,  1878. 


Rata  of  wages  paid  for  farm  and  mec^anioaZ  lahor  in  consular  diatriot  Messina, 

year  1878. 

Sicily,  in  the 

OccapatioiiB. 

Waees,  with- 
out board.  1 

Wages,  with 
board. 

Fann  laborers: 

KxpflriflDOwl  hMMlfii  in  sninxDer ir.... » 

10  45 
65 
80 
88 
80 

70 
80 

1  00 
80 
80 

1  20 

1  00 
80 
95 
70 
90 
70 
70 

100 

10  30 

winter 

45 

Ordlnirr  ^*r<'».  in  nuntTner 

20 

winter: 

25 

Common  laborers  on  farm. 

15 

Skffled  laborers,  by  day  only : 

Blacksmiths 

BricWftvew  "r  mMons 

Cabinet-midcers 

Carpenters 

Coopers 

Mflch*n^t# . r     

Painters 

....X 

PlaAtemm 

Shoemakers 

Stonecntters 

Taflors 

Tanners  ..^-n-.-.T-rr^. .....«...^.^ 

Tinsmiths 

Wheelwrights 

t\iMi^ 
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Prices  of  pravisio7i8  and  groceries  in  the  town  of  ^fes8inay  Sidljff  in  the  year  1878. 

Bread I)er  pound..  (0  07 

Butter do '£> 

Beef,  roasting  pieces do 15 

soup do li 

Codfish do iX; 

Cheese do. 19 

Coffee do -r. 

Charcoal do 01 

E^gs - per  dozen..  17 

Fish per  pound..  05 

Lard do 13 

Milk per  quart..  12 

Macaroni per  i)ound..  1^6 

Olive-oil per  quart..  40 

Pork per  pound..  11 

Potatoes do 01 

Rice •. do (4 

Sugar do i^ 

Starch do 10 

Soap do 04 

Vegetables .* do 01 

Wine per  quart..  <^ 

Average  daily  expenditures  to  a  skilled  laborer $0  40  to  $0  4:» 

Average  daily  expenditures  to  a  common  laborer 10  to      13 


PIEDMONT. 


Beporty  by  Mr.  Noble^  consular-agent  at  Turin^  on  the  (1)  rates  of  tcages; 
(2)  past  and  present  rates  ;  (3)  present  state  of  trade  ;  and  (4)  the  paper 
money  of  Italy;  with  inclosures  from  Piedmontese  officials  on  tlie  Mme 
and  other  subjects;  for  Piedmont. 

1.  Rates  of  wages. 

Agricultural  laborers. — Males:  Daily  wages,  say,  nine  moDtLs,  uDd 
nine  hours  per  day,  without  maintenance,  24  cents ;  say  nine  mouths, 
twelve  hours  per  day,  without  maintenance,  40  cents  per  day ;  Siiy 
three  months  in  harvest-time,  fifteen  hours  per  day,  without  maintenance, 
00  to  70  cents  per  day.  Some  proprietors,  in  harvest-time,  pay  per  day 
40  to  50  cGnts,  with  a  bottle  of  common  wine  and  a  dish  of  soup.  In 
winter-time  some  laborers  are  paid  30  cents  per  day,  without  maintenaiiw. 
Females  are  i^aid  about  one-half  of  the  above  rates  of  wages.  Youths 
fourteen  fo  sixteen  years  of  age  are  paid  from  $20  to  $24  per  annum, 
with  board.  There  are  field-hands  who  receive  $18  i)er  annmu,  with 
board. 

Railroad  laborers. — The  Great  Northern  Eailway,  now  run  by  the 
National  Government,  pays  about  as  follows:  Males:  Ordinary  daily 
laborers  are  paid  from  50  to  60  cents.  Engineers:  First-class,  5f^- 
monthly ;  second-class,  $36  monthly ;  third-class,  $'dO  monthly,  besidt'^ 
a  small  interest  on  the  economy  made  on  coal  (in  the  quantity  fixwl  hy 
the  railway  authorities  and  based  on  the  distance) ;  on  the  averag:e  thi> 
bonus  amounts  to  $12  monthly.  Chief  conductors  of  trains,  $300  to 
$400  per  annum  ]  other  conductors  of  trains,  $240  to  $280  per  annaiu ; 
other  employ(^^s  on  trains,  $200  per  annum;  station-masters,  not  classt^L 
$800  to  $1,000  per  annum;  station-masters,  first-class,  $600  per  aunniu; 
station-mtisters,  second-class,  $440  to  $500  per  annum ;  stationraasters, 
third-class,  $260  to  $300  per  annum;  supervisors  of  goods,  $360  to  ^l-"^^* 
other  employes,  according  to  grade,  8210  to  S^^g-edby^^OOgie 
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The  salaries  of  all  raUway  employes,  on  lines  run  by  the  Government, 
who  are  paid  by  the  month  or  year,  are  subject  to  a  rebate,  which  is  put 
into  a  common  pension-fund,  so  that,  after  a  certain  number  of  years  of 
continual  and  faithful  service,  every  one  is  entitled  to  an  annual  pension, 
based  on  the  amount  of  salary  paid  him  while  in  active  service.  In  case 
of  accident  or  death^  when  on  duty,  the  widow  receives  a  subsidy. 

The  Colli  Railway j  individual  property :  Laborers,  males :  Daily  wages, 
32  to  40  cents;  mechanics,  50  to  80  cents  per  day.  Females:  16  cents 
per  day  to  those  who  guard  the  crossings;  to  those  who  sell  tickets  20 
cents  per  day,  staying  in  service  all  day  and  the  whole  year,  but  on  an 
average  labor  4  or  6  hours.  In  spare  hours  they  attend  to  their  domes- 
tic affairs.    This  railway  allows  no  pension. 

Public  works. — ^Public  works  are  let  out  to  the  lowest  bidder.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  therefore,  contractors  pay  a  lower  rate  of  wages  than 
those  heretofore  noted. 

Silkspinnera. — Females  are  paid  from  18  to  24  cents  per  day  of  13 
hours,  with  lodging  in  common,  wood  and  light.  Others  are  paid  21 
cents  per  day  of  12  hours,  without  anything  else. 

Mechanics :  Males,  bricklayers,  stonemasons,  carpenters,  smiths,  50, 
60,  70, 80  cents,  and  $1  to  $1.2i>,  tor  12  hours'  work,  and  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year;  upon  an  average,  Go  cents  per  day. 

Cooks :  Females,  $3,  $4,  and  $5  per  month ;  housemaids,  $2.50,  $3,  to 
$3.50  monthly. 

2.  Cost  of  living. 

Agricultural  laborers  spend  16  to  20  cents  daily:  females,  15  to  16 
cents.  The  agriculturist,  both  farmer  and  laborer,  lives  very  economi- 
cally ;  hardly  knows  what  fresh  meat  is,  except  half  a  dozen  times  a 
year,  on  state  and  church  festivals,  the  latter  being  too  numerous  for 
the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of  the  laboring  classes.  Sometimes 
he  eats  a  little  sausage,  but  the  daily  food  consists  of  polenta  (a  kind  of 
mush  made  from  corumeal.  Maize  is  not  so  succulent  and  nourishing  as 
in  the  United  States) ;  rice-bread,  where  rice  grows,  soups,  made  gener- 
ally of  wheat-flour  pastes,  rice,  except  in  time  of  garden  vegetables, 
sometimes  with  a  little  lard  in  the  soups  by  way  of  a  luxury,  cheese, 
greens,  and  chestnuts  in  their  season.  Some  laborers  keep  poultry, 
which  is  shared  with  the  owner  of  the  land.  Agiicultural  famihes  also 
have  wheat-bread  occasionally,*  which  they  make  at  home. 

In  cities  and  \illages  no  one  makes  bread;  the  baker  supplies  all  with 
bread  and  cakes  daily.  The  barns  attached  to  many  country  dwellings 
are  built  two  stories  high,  adjoining  the  home  of  the  owner.  In  the  up- 
per part  of  the  barn  is  stored  the  fodder;  in  the  lower  story  are  the 
stables  for  horses  and  cattle,  in  which  male  and  female  laborers  and  their 
children  are  lodged.  There  is  also  a  kitchen  adjoining  the  stable,  where 
the  laborers  cook  their  food  in  common,  so  the  heat  of  the  animals  serves 
to  keep  the  humans  warm,  and  consequently  not  much  fuel  is  used. 

There  are  some  farms  which  are  cultivated  on  shares,  generally  for 
one-half  of  the  crop,  for  particulars  of  which  I  refer  the  reader  to  the 
papers  annexed  to  this  report. 

In  Turin  the  laborer's  daily  expenses  are,  say,  16  cents  for  food,  1^ 
cents  to  3  cents  for  lodging  in  a  small  room,  where  the  laborer  has  a 
family — all  generally  stowed  in^a  single  room — wife,  children,  the  latter 
at  a  tender  age  have  to  work  early  and  late  to  obtain  a  scanty  subsist- 
ence and  necessary  raiment.  It  may  be  assumed  that  laborers  spend 
one-half  of  their  wages  for  food. 

Digitized  by  V^OO^  IC 
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2.  Past  and  present  rates. 

Daring  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  a  gradual  advance  of  at 
least  15  per  cent,  in  the  rates  of  le^ages  and  costs  of  the  necessaries  of 
life. 

3.  Present  state  op  trade. 

Commercial  and  manufactoring  affairs  are  at  present;,  and  have  been 
for  five  years,  quite  unsatisfactory ;  indeed,  exportation  of  manufiac- 
tured  articles  has  ahnost  ceased,  matters  going  from  bad  to  worse. 
The  causes  of  such  a  deplorable  condition  may  be  stated  as  follows  : 
Disturbances  owing  to  the  Eusso-Turkish  war.  The  political  horizon 
being  overspread  by  clouds  indicating  threatening  coming  storms  and 
tempests,  capitalists  withhold  their  funds,  not  wishing  to  embark  in 
enterprises  which  may  prove  ruinous.  Another  cause  quite  potent  is 
a  standing  army  of,  say,  300^000  men  in  the  vigor  of  life,  being  only  con- 
sumers, not  producers,  leaving  the  old  people,  the  youth,  the  maidens, 
and  the  cripples  to  cultivate  the  earth  and  to  propagate  the  race. 

4.  Paper  money. 

In  Italy  there  are  six  banks  which  have  the  right  to  issue  paper  money, 
and  are  not  compelled  by  law  to  have  any  reserve  in  coin*  Herewith 
find  annexed  ^statement  showing  the  present  situation  of  these  banks, 
which  shows  a  circulation  amounting  to  $124,854,258:  from  which  must 
be  deducted,  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  ana  bullion,  $29,287,939; 
amount  of  government  notes,  $28,958,286 ;  making  $58,246,225.  Total 
circulation  now  of  the  six  banks  is  $66,608,033.  Besides,  the  govermneut 
has  issued  notes  for  $188,000,000.  So  that  the  total  circulation  in  paper 
money  is  $254,608,033. 

The  goveiiiment  notes  are  good  for  all  dues,  are  legal  tender  except 
for  duties  on  imports. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  amount  of  coin  and  bullion  in  the  vaults 
of  the  six  banks,  viz,  in  round  numbers,  146,500,000,  the  proportion  to  the 
paper  circulation  would  be  1.13  per  cent.  These  government  notes  are 
guaranteed  by  the  banks,  and  for  such  a  guarantee  pay  annually  50 
centimes  per  cent,  commission  (10  cents  for  each  100  i^ncs),  which, 
however,  will  be  reduced  to  40  centimes  from  the  20th  of  June  next. 

The  premium  on  gold  and  silver  coin  (gold  mostly)  ranges  from  9  to  11} 
per  cent.  I  have  rated  the  lira,  or  trmic]  where  it  is  named,  as  being  29 
cents  in  giving  the  rates  of  wages,  &c. 

Piedmont  is  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  industry  in  Italy.  Home- 
manufactured  articles  are  generally  sold  on  a  credit  of  three  or  four 
months.  Enterprises  in  trade,  manufactures,  mining,  when  in  the  hands 
of  Englishmen,  German,  Frenchmen,  and  other  foreigners  in  this  coun- 
try seem  to  result  in  a  greater  success  than  when  they  are  controlled  by 
the  sons  of  this  land. 

The  laborer  in  this  country,  being  poorly  nourished,  does  not,  in  mj 
opinion,  perform  in  a  given  time  as  much  labor  as  the  Englishman  or 
the  Korth  American,  who  are  better  nourished. 

One  of  the  signs  of  the  times  here  is,  that  during  the  past  five  yeara 
there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  of  suicides,  larceny,  and  of  beggars. 

Increasing  taxation,  a  less  demand  for  labor,  so  many  drones — tlmt  is 
to  say,  military  men,  priests,  and  an  army  or  tax-gathefers — ^that  the 
substance  of  the  people  is  lessening  day  by  day;  and  misery  from  want 
of  food  and  prox>er  raiment,  on  the  contraiT,  is  daily  increasing. 

HENKY  NOBLE. 

United  States  Consui-ar  Aoencv,  Digitized  by  ^^oOQle 

Turin,  July  24, 1SI8.  ^ 
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rTmnalAtion  of  indosnrea  in  Mr.  Xoble's  report.] 
1.  Mr,  Danalitio,  ofFoesano,  to  Mr.  Noble, 

1.  In  the  Piedmontese  districts  of  Br^  Cuneo,  Carmagnola,  Piovani,  SavigliaDO, 
Salazzo,  and  Foesano,  the  wages  paid  to  farm-hands  not  permanently  employed  are  as 
follows :  1.20  lire*  per  day  of  9  working  hours,  without  board ;  2  lire  per  day  of  12 
working  hoars  (women  earn  one-half),  and  from  3  to  3.50  lire  per  day  of  15  hours. 

The  above  rates  are  for  the  months  of  June  and  July,  when  heavy  work  has  to  be 
performed,  such  as  reaping  and  thrashing  grain  and  cutting  grass  in  the  meadows. 
These  hands  do  not  find  employment  for  more  than  nine  months  in  the  year. 

2.  Hands  permanently  employed  on  farms  receive  lodging,  fire,  light,  a  portion  of 
land  for  their  own  garden,  and  an  allowance  of  money  and  provisions  amounting  to 
400  lire.  Married  men  are  employed  in  preference  to  those  who  are  unmarried,  but 
their  wives  receive  no  pay.  Li  case  a  permanently  employed  farm-hand  is  sick  for 
more  than  five  days,  he  is  obliged  to  furnish  a  substitute,  if  the  weather  is  not  in- 
clement. 

Female  hands. — ^There  are  female  farm-hands  permanently  employed,  who  receive  90 
lire  per  annum,  with  board. 

Boye. — Boys  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  receive  from  100  to  120  liie 
per  annum,  with*  board. 

3.  Agricultural  familiee  working  farms  an  shares. — The  condition  of  these  is  preferable 
to  that  of  those  included  under  No.  2.  A  farmer  cultivatiji«[  on  shares,  however,  re- 
quires some  capital,  in  order  to  meet  expenses  and  to  purchase  the  implements  and 
cattle  required  to  cultivate  and  manure  the  land.  When  he  has  sufficient  capital  for 
these  purposes  his  gain  is  greater,  and  the  money  thus  invested  may  yield  him  a  re- 
turn of  from  10  to  12  per  cent.  This  class  of  agriculturists  receives  one-half  of  all  the 
productions  of  the  soil  and  also  two-thirds  of  all  the  fowls  that  they  raise.  They 
are  obliged  to  furnish  two-thirds  of  the  seed  used  in  sowing. 

4.  A  day's  board  usually  costs  80  centimes  for  a  man  and  GO  for  a  woman.  For  ex- 
tra hands  the  same.    One-third  less  if  they  are  permanent  and  reside  with  the  family. 

In  the  months  of  June  and  July  the  work  to  be  performed  is  harder,  and  board  then 
costs  half  as  much  again  for  both  classes.  The  food  furnished  in  Piedmont  is  gener- 
ally good  and  nourishing;  small  wine  is  also  commonly  allowed. 

5.  Atmospheric  conditions. — In  the  space  of  five  years  there  is  no  sensible  change  in 
the  state  of  things  above  described.  In  the  space  of  ten  years  hail  may  do  great 
damage  to  the  crops.  The  farmer  and  the  landowner,  in  case  of  such  a  misfortune, 
have  nothincr  to  depend  upon  save  the  productions  of  the  stable  and  the  fruits  and 
produce  of  tne  autumn.  The  hail  usually  i^iures  the  crops  in  the  months  of  May, 
June,  and  July.  In  the  event  of  such  a  disaster,  the  Government  does  not  remit  any 
portion  of  the  revenue-tax,  which  in  Piedmont  is  excessive,  being  equal  to  30  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  soil.  This  tax  of  30  per  cent,  includes  the  national, 
provinciiU,  and  communal  tax.  An  extra  tax  of  5  per  cent,  is  sometimes  levied  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  roads,  bridges,  canals,  &c.,  in  repair,  besides  the  commu- 
nal tax  on  homed  cattle,  and  the  tax  on  personal  property  which  is  exacted  of  the 
cultivator  who  receives  no  salary.    This  tax  affects  the  class  described  under  No.  3. 

6.  Landowners  receive  as  rent  for  first-class  land  5  per  cent,  of  its  value.  For 
■econd  and  third  class  land^  4  and  3  per  cent. 

First-class  meadow  land  is  rented  at  220  lire  per  hectare.! 

First-class  wheat  land  is  rented  at  125  lire  per  hectare. 

First-class  vine  land  is  rented  at  300  lire  per  hectare. 

Second-class  land  for  the  same  purposes  is  rented  at  20  lire  less  per  hectare. 

Classification. — ^By  first-class  land  is  meant  land  which  is  well  watered  and  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  grass,  wheat,  and  hemp.    This  is  alluvial  land. 

By  second-class  land  is  meant  such  as  is  not  well  watered,  which  is  hard,  and  in 
which  sUex  or  clay  predominates.  The  vine  is  excepted,  which  in  a  clayey  and  tufa- 
ceous  soil  gives  a  larger  return,  inasmuch  as  it  produces  grapes  of  a  superior  quality, 
the  net  yield  being  12  and  15  per  cent. 

7*.  Capital  and  money. — ^The  negligence  of  the  Government  in  not  taking  measures  to 
cause  the  credit  fonder  to  aid  the  capital  invested  in  agriculture  is  much  to  be  la- 
mented. Records  of  mortgages  are  well  established.  Whenever  landed  property 
changes  hands  the  fact  is  duly  recorded  at  the  expense  of  both  purchaser  and  seller. 
All  sales  of  land  pay  4^  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  the  Government ;  also,  |  per  cent,  for 
notarial  fees. 

The  abolition  of  the  ministry  of  agriculture  at  Rome,  which  took  place  toward  the 
dose  of  the  year  1877,  shows  that  all  that  the  Government  cares  for  is  to  get  all  it  can 
out  of  the  farmers ;  as  to  troubling  itself  to  do  anything  to  aid  them,  that  is  not  to  be 

*The  value  of  the  lire  is  19.3  cents.. 

t  An  hectare  is  equal  to  2. 4711  Eaglish  WiTQB.^-^^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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thonght  of.  Yet  the  amount  realized  by  the  Government  in  the  way  of  taxes  on  agri- 
colture  exceeds  one  hundred  millious  of  fraucs ;  and  this,  when  added  to  the  provincial 
and  conuuimal  taxes,  makes  a  grand  total  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
francs. 

And  although  it  is  now  (May  24,  1878)  proposed  by  the  Government  to  re-establish 
the  ministry  of  agriculture,  in  compliance  with  the  \ipshes  of  the  rural  proprietore  and 
of  the  boards  of  trade,  the  new  minister  of  agriculture  will  render  no  great  service  to 
agricultural  enterpriscE  for  want  of  assistance  from  the  Government  and  Parliament. 
The  cause  of  this  indifference  is  that  very  few  deputies  are  landowners,  whereas 
there  is  an  abundance  of  lawyers,  scriveners,  generals,  and  bankers,  who  represent 
interests  of  a  different  character. 

The  charitable  institutions  hold  a  great  deal  of  landed  projperty  for  which  they  paid 
nothing,  having  come  into  possession  of  it  through  the  confessional.  These  institu- 
tions, toj;ether  with  the  rich  landowners,  keep  up  the  nominal  value  of  landed  prop- 
erty. Irit  were  not, for  this,  such  property  would  ere  this  have  fallen  greatly,  to  tne 
injury  of  the  middle  class  and  of  the  small  farmers  who  own  the  laud  which  they 
cultivate. 

8.  Female  operatives, — ^Female  silkspinncrs  can  earn  1.20  lire  per  day  of  12  working 
hours,  without  board. 

9.  Mechanics  earn  from  2.50  to  3  lire  per  day,  without  board. 

10.  A  working  week  consists  of  six  days.  Tne  more  important  feast  days  are  ex- 
cepted, such  as  Ascension  Day,  Corpus  Domini,  Pentecost,  Christmas,  &c.,  on  which 
no  work  is  done. 

11.  Productions, — In  upper  Piedmont  the  following  are  the  staple  productions: 
Wheat,  Indian  com,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  millet,  beans,  oats,  rye,  hemp,  grass,  and 
hay. 

In  the  Alps  the  staple  productions  arc  iK>tatoes,  chesnuts,  and  rye. 

G.  B.  DONALISIO. 
FossANO,  May  26,  1878. 


2.  Messrs,  Martini,  Sola  4r  Co,,  of  Turin,  to  Mr,  Xohle. 

V.  The  pay  usnaUy  given  to  farm-hands  is  from  1.25  to  2  lire  per  day  of  from  eleven  to 
twelve  working  hours.  For  these  no  conmiunal  tax  is  paid,  so  that  board  and  lodg* 
tngooet  somewhat  less. 

As  to  persons  employed  on  railroads,  there  are  mechanics  who  earn  from  4  to  C  lin 
per  day  of  from  10  to  11  hours ;  then  there  are  the  train-hands  and  those  employed  in 
keeping  the  road  in  re])air,  some  of  whom  earn  60,  others  90,  and  others  120  lire  per 
month.  In  x>rivate  eRtublishnients  masons  earn  from  1.50  to  3.50  lire  per  day,  carpen- 
ters  from  1  to  3.li^  lire,  and  blacksmiths  from  2  to  3  lire  per  day.  Very  superior  me- 
chanics do  their  Vork  by  the  job,  and  earn  3,  4,  and  5  lire  per  day. 

2.  The  expenses  of  living  (as  regards  food)  may  be  moderately  estimated  at  from  3 
to  4  lire  i>er  day  for  a  family  of  two  or  three  persons ;  at  from  4  to  6  lire  for  one  of  four 
persons  or  more;  bread  of  a  medium  quality,  such  as  is  used  by  mechanics,  costing 
from  50  to  (U)  centimes  per  kilogramme ;  meat,  1.80  to  2  lire  per  kilogramme ;  butter,  from 
52.50  to  3.50  lire  per  kilogramme ;  wine,  from  20  to  28  lire  iier  half  hectoliter ;  sugar,  from 
1.40  to  1.80  lire  per  kilogramme ;  coffee,  from  4  to  5  lire  per  kilogramme.  The  price  paid 
for  a  room  is  from  12  to  15  lire  per  month ;  for  two  rooms,  frx)m  20  to  30  Ure ;  for  three 
rooms,  from  25  to  30  lire. 

3.  It  is  to  be  remarke<l  that  the  wages  of  mechanics  have  not  been  increased  at  all 
during  the  past  five  years,  while  the  cost  of  living  has  been  constantly  increasing.  To 
bring  about  an  equilibrium,  wages  should  be  raised  at  least  20  or  25  per  cent. 

4.  Commercial  and  business  transactions,  moreover,  have  become  considerably  re- 
duced in  importance  of  late  years.  Evidence  of  this  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  fact  that  all 
manufacturers  have  l>een  obliged  to  discharge  a  portion  of  the  hands  formerly  em- 
ployed by  them,  and  that  many  strikes  have  taken  place  in  the  hope  of  securing  higher 
rates  of  wages,  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  grant,  in  view  of  the  inactivity  of 
the  market  and  of  the  competition  which  the  manufacturer  is  obliged  to  sustain. 
Paper  money  is  a  legal  tender  in  Italy,  and  it  may  be  estimated  that  the  premium  on 
^old  and  Hi  Ivor  has  varied  during  the  past  five  years  from  9  toll|  per  cent. 

This  is  a  critical  time  fur  business ;  there  is  very  little  doing,  numerous  failures  have 
recently  occurred,  aud  money  is  very  scarce ;  when  it  is  loaned  on  approved  p.%per,  7 
per  cent,  is  the  minimum  rate  paid;  sometimes  even  12  per  cent,  is  paid,  and  cases 
•are  not  unfrequent  in  which  money  commands  the  usurious  rate  of  25  Snd  even  30  per 
«ent. 

5.  The  hours  of  labor  in  factories  are  usually  frx>m  9  to  10  hours  for  females  and 
irom  10  to  12  for  men ;  the  wages  earned  by  women  may  be  estimated  at  one-third  less 
than  those  earned  by  men.    There  are  various  governmental  e8tablishmenta.jueh  as 
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those  where  equipments  for  the  army  are  manufacttirecl,  in  which  the  operatives  re- 
ceive very  small  wages.  They  may  he  classified  as  follows:  Foremen  (first  class\  5 
lire  per  day ;  foremen  (second  clas),  2.75  lire  per  day ;  measurers  of  material,  2.75  lire 
per  day ;  workmen  (firat  class),  2.25  lire  per  day ;  workmen  (second  class),  2  lire  per 
day. 

In  other  factories,  such  as  paper  factories,  work  is  done  hy  the  piece,  that  is  to  say, 
portions  of  work  are  distributed  to  both  men  and  women,  and  each  workman,  accord- 
ing to  his  ability,  may  earn  from  3  to  5  lire  per  day ;  women,  from  1.25  to  1.75  lire  per 
day.  In  arsenals  and  establishments  where  arms  are  manufactured,  a  superior  class 
of  workmen  is  required,  who  earn  from  8  to  6  lire  per  day. 

The  absinthe  and  liquor  factory  of  Messrs.  Martini,  Sola  &  Co.,  at  Turin,  employs 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  hands.  The  absinthe  and  liquors  made  at  this  factory 
are  used  for  home  consumption,  and  are  also  exported.  The  employ^  work  twelve 
hours  per  day ;  their  food  costs  them  80  centimes  each  per  day,  and  the  price  of  a  small 
room  is  15  centimes  per  day.  Sometimes  they  work  at  night,  and  |hen  their  wages  are 
increased. 

The  price  of  food  is  15  per  cent,  higher  this  year  than  it  has  been  in  previous  years. 

The  export  trade  with  America  is  now  very  dull  on  account  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  value  of  gold  and  that  of  the  paper  money  in  circulation. 

Here  in  Italy  the  premium  on  gold  is  10^  per  cent.,  which  also  has  an  injurious 
eflfect  upon  trade. 

MARTINI,  SOLA  &  CO. 

TURIX,  May  20,  1878. 


3.  Mr.  ItaimondOf  of  JVirifi,  to  Mr,  NohU, 

THE  COLLI  RAILWAY  BETWEEN  TURIX  AXD  RIVOLI. 

1.  Laborers  on  railroads,  and  mechanics  employed  in  the  repairing-shops  receive 
their  wages  fortnightly.  Laborers  receive  from  1.60  to  2  lire,  and  mechanics  from 
2.50  to  4  lire  per  day. 

2.  The  cost  of  living  for  the  laboring  classes  varies  according  to  the  amount  earned 
by  them.  A  single  laboring  man  can  live  on  80  centimes  per  day,  while  a  mechanic 
may  require  from  1  to  1.20  lire, 

3.  The  increase  in  wages  and  in  the  price  of  provisions  may  be  estimated  at  one- 
sixth  more  than  the  prices  paid  five  years  ago. 

4.  Business  is  just  now  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition,  but  this  is  mainly  due  to 
the  present  political  situation,  and  to  the  Russo-Turkish  war  which  lately  came  to  an 
end.  The  increase  in  industrial  activity  at  Turin  and  in  Piedmont  generally  has  be- 
come very  apparent.  The^ame  thing  is  observed  in  many  other  localities,  and  it  is  a 
good  thing  for  Italy,  which  was  formerly  so  dependent  upon  other  countries  for  arti- 
cles of  mechanical  construction,  that  she  is  noW  becoming  independent  of  them  in  this 
respect. 

In  Italy  there  is  a  redundance  of  paper  money,  and  confusion  prevails  even  to  this 
day,  inasmuch  as  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  the  paper 
money  issued  by  every  bank  in  the  small  towns.  The  union  of  the  banks  is  now 
iutrodacing  a  paper  currency  which  readily  passes  throughout  the  entire  kingdom. 
Meanwhile  gold  and  silver  coin  are  exceedingly  scarce,  and  the  di:fierence  between  the 
price  of  gold  and  that  of  currency  amounts  to  10  per  cent. 

5.  This  railway  is  only  twelve  kilometers  in  length.  It  is  the  only  one  in  Italy 
that  has  been  built  by  a  single  individual,  for  which  reason  it  bears  the  name  of  ita 
builder  and  present  owner,  Mr.  G.  Colli  (Colli  Railway).  As  it  connects  two  cities  of 
considerable  importance,  its  business,  which  consists  almost  exclusively  in  the  carry- 
ing of  passengers,  is  remunerative,  although  its  running  expenses  amount  to  53  per 
cent,  of  the  gros^  receipts. 

Some  women  are  employed  on  this  road,  almost  all  in  the  capacity  of  ticket-sellers. 
They  earn  one  lira  per  day. 

This  railway  went  into  operation  September  17,  1871.  It  gives  no  holidays  to  its 
employ^  some  of  whom  have  opportunities  of  adding  something  to  their  earnings  at 
the  stations,  when  they  are  not  on  duty.  The  road  provides  lodgings  for  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  its  employ^. 

LORENZO  RAIMONDO, 
Engineer  and  Master  of  Transportatimi, 
TuRix,  May  18,  1878. 
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4.  Beplies  to  varUnu  inquiries  made  hy  the  consular  agent  of  the  United  States  at  IWin. 

1.  Jonmeymeii  Bhoemakers  nsnally  leoeive  their  wages  at  the  end  of  each  week. 
8.  The  coat  of  living  for  Bhoemaken  yaries  i^m  li  to  2  lire  per  day. 

3.  Tl\e  cost  of  living;  is  becomine  gp^ater  every  vear;  articles  of  prime  neoeasity^ 
however,  have  not  vaned  in  price  ouring  the  past  nve  yean. 

4.  Business  is  now  at  a  standstill^  owing  to  the  g^eat  competition  that  exists.  Paper 
money  is  the  only  kind  in  circulation,  and  the  price  of  gold  lises  and  falls  with  that 
of  the  bonds  of  the  Italian  5  per  cent.  loan. 

5.  The  working  horns  are  from  12  to  14  per  day. 

Note. — Shoemakers  work  by  the  piece,  and  good  hands  earn  from  3  to  4  lire  per  day. 


EOME. 


Report^  hy  Consul- Oeneral  McMillariy  on  the  (1)  rates  of  wages;  (2)  cost  of 
living;  (3)  past  and  present  rates;  (4)  present  state  of  trade;  (5)  paper 
money  {for  Italy);  (G)  business  habits  and  systems;  for  the  city  and  dis- 
trict  of  Borne. 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Circular  under  date 
of  April  11, 1878^  instructing  a  report  from  this  district  on  the  wages 
paid  to  agriculturists  and  mechanical  laborers,  cost  of  living  to  same,  &c., 
and  I  have  now  to  transmit  such  information  as  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  touching  the  five  points  submitted  for  inquiry. 

1.  Eates  ^f  wages. 

The  rates  of  wages  usually  paid  to  laborers  of  every  class,  but  .with 
more  especial  reference  to  agricultural  laborers,  mechanical  laborers, 
and  those  upon  public  works  and  railways  are  as  follows: 

From  26  cents  to  60  cents,  including  lodging  but  not  board,  is  stated 
to  be  the  average  daily  wages  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  for  the  entire 
district.  For  that  portion  known  as  Agro  IU)mano  their  wages  may  be 
calculated  at  from  55  cents  to  60  cents  per  day,  including  lodging; 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  district  30  cents  per  day,  including 
lodging. 

.  The  following  class  of  laborers  on  the  large  estate  of  the  Agro  Bo> 
mano  are  paid  by  the  year,  lodgings  included  but  no  board  : 

Engaged  m  raising  grain  and  hay:  Overseers,  $144;  underoverseers^ 
$56;  stewards,  $66;  watchmen  and  keepers.$54. 

Engaged  in  tending  horses  and  cattle:  Head  farmers,  $126;  dairy- 
men, $80. 

Engagedin  tending  sheep  and  goats:  Overseers,  $65;  shepherds, $24. 

Women  are  largely  engaged  in  field  labor  in  this  district,  with  wages 
from  12  cents  to  22  cents  per  day,  including  lodging  in  some  localities; 
by  the  year,  at  from  $1.80  to  $3  i)er  month,  inclu£ng  board  and  lodging. 

Throughout  the  district,  children  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of 
age,  working  with,  men  ana  women,  in  agricultural  pursuits,  receive  the 
wages  usually  allowed  for  women. 

Statement  No.  1  shows  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  mechanical  laborers 
in  this  city,  compiled  from  a  statistical  work  that  has  been  prepaied  by 
the  Paris  Exhibition.  In  a  rei)ort  made  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
of  Eome  on  the  condition  of  tlie  laboring  classes  in  the  manu&ctorie& 
60  cents  for  men,  30  cents  for  women,  and  5  cents  for  children,  is  stated 
to  be  the  average  daily  wages  paid  to  this  class  of  laborers  in  Borne,  not 
including  boaid  and  lodging.  The  same  report  gives  40  cents  for  men, 
20  cents  for  women,  and  5  cents  for  children,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
province.  Digitized  by  ^^OOgle 
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1.  Statement  showing  the  daily  wages  paid  to  mechanical  laborere  in  the  city  of  lUrnie,* 


Trade  or  occnpation. 


Amount. 


Semarks. 


Woolen  spinners  uid  woayen: 

Washers  and  dyers i>er  day. 

Carders do 

Spinners do.... 

Weavers do 


19  30  to  $0  60 
40  to  60 
40  to  60 
60  to    1  00 


Cotton  spinners  and  weavers : 

Dyers X>®rday.. 

Carders do 

Bobbin-winders do..... 

Weavers do 

Silk  spinners  and  weavers : 

Dyers per  day.. 

Spinners do..... 

Weavers do 

Carpenters  and  joiners: 

Master  workmen per  day., 

Assistants do.... 

Polishers do 

Sawyers do 

Carpenters'  apprentices do ... . 

Polishers*  apprentices do 

Shoemakera: 

Master  workmen per  day., 

Stitchers do 

Shoemakers'  apprentices do 

Stitchers'  apprentices do 

Tailors: 

Cotters per  month. 

Master  workmen per  day. 

Apprentices do 

Bricklayers  and  masons : 

Master  workmen i>er  day. 

Assistants do.... 

Apprentices do.... 

Blacksmiths: 

Master  workmen per  day. 

Assistants do.... 

Apprentices do 

Metal  founders  and  machinists : 

Master  machinists per  month. 

Assistant  foremen do.... 

Master  finishers per  day. 

Master  forgers do 

Master  founders do. . . . 

Master  modelers  in  wood do 

Other  hands  in  general do 

Apprentices do 

Stonecutters : 

Sawyers per  day. 

Master  workmen do 

House  8ervant«  (experienced  hands) : 

Men per  month. 

Women do 


80  to 
40  to 
10  to 
20  to 

50  to 
30  to 
60  to 

50  to 
40  to 


60 
60 
15 
60 

60 

40 

1  00 

70 
50 
70 


10  to  80 
40 

60  to  1  00 
30 

05  to  20 
05 

15  00  to  30  00 
50  to  90 
10  to        30 

45  to  60 
35  to  40 
35  to        40 

50  to        60 

20  to        35 

5  to        15 

60  00  to  80  00 
30  00 
70  to  2  00 
80  to 
50  to 
60  to 
40  to 
10  to 


1  20 

1  60 

1  00 

50 

30 


20  to       40 
60  to    1  00 


8  00  to  12  00 
400  to    6  00 


'No  increase  in  waees  during  past  ten. 
years,  as  the  nunmer  of  workmen  has 
been  greatly  superior  to  the  demand, 
and  wages  were  formerly  relatively  too 

.    high. 


^  No  increase  during  post  ten  yeus  for  the^ 
reasons  as  above. 


^No  increase  in  wages  during  past  tea 
I    years  for  reasons  as  above. 


^  Wages  have  increased  40  per  cent  within 
'    the  past  ten  years. 


}  Notable  increase  in  wages  during  pas^ 
ten  years. 

)  Twenty  per  cent  increase  in  wages  during, 
i     past  ten  years. 

)  Slight  increase  in  wages  during  past  ten 
i     years. 

)  Slight  increase  in  wages  during  past  tea 
i    years. 


^Increase  of  15  per  cent  wit^iin  past  ten 
'    years. 


}  Increase  of  20  per  cent  within  past  ten 


years. 

increase 
years. 


}  Increase  of  10  per  cent  within  past  ten. 


*  With  the  exception  of  house  servants,  neither  board  nor  lodging  is  included  in  this  statement 

With  the  exception  of  house  servants,  neither  board  nor  lodging  is  in- 
cluded in  the  above  tabular  statement.  The  average  day's  labor  con- 
sists of  ten  horn's,  with  half  an  hour  for  dinner  in  winter,  and  one  and  a 
half  hours  for  dinner  and  repose  in  summer. 

The  following  are  the  wages  paid  for  hands  by  the  Eoman  Eailway 
Company: 

$30  to  $40 

IGto    18 

12 

18 


Engineers per  month. 

Firemen do 

Ordinary  hands,  including  lodging do 

Overseer  for  hands,  including  lodging ^ do 


2.  Cost  of  living. 

The  cost  of  living  per  day  to  agriculturist  laborers  of  this  district  may 
be  calculated  at  from  12  to  20  cents.  The  ordinary  laborei^'s  fare  con- 
sists of  coarse  bread  and  cheese,  with  raw  onions,  in  the  morning ;  ai 
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midday,  a  substantial  sonp  of  vegetables  and  macaroni,  with  x>ork-£it 
or  olive-oil,  or  a  dish  of  polenta ;  and  bread  and  cheese,  with  onions  or 
Balad,  as  the  casd  may  be,  in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  sometimes 
varied  by  stockfish.  Only  on  very  rare  occasions  mutton  or  goat's  meat 
^nd  wine  are  indulged  in.  The  cost  of  living  per  day  to  mechanical 
laborers  in  this  city  is  variously  estimated  at  from  30  cents  to  50  cents. 
The  following  were  the  market  rates  of  the  principal  articles  of  con- 
sumption at  Eome  during  the  second  week  in  June,  1878 : 

Flour per  kilogramme . . 

Bread do 

Macaroni do 

Rice do 

Beaus do 

Fave do 

Lentils do 

Potatoes do 

Milk per  liter.. 

Butter per  kilogramme . . 

Lard do 

Ej^gs per  dozen.. 

Sugar per  kilogramme.. 

Coffee do 

Olive-oil per  liter. . 

Wine,  first  quality do 

second  quality do 

third  quality do 

Vinegar do 

■Cheese,  Parmesan Iier  kilogramme . . 

Roman do 

Swiss do....... 

Codfish do 

Beef,  first  cuts do 

second  cuts do 

third  cuts do 

Mutton,  first  cuts do 

second  cuts do 

Lamb,  first  cut do 

second  cut do 

Kid,  first  cut do 

second  cut do 

Pork,  first  cut do 

second  cut do 

third  cut do 

Tlam do 

Petroleum-oil per  litor.. 

Firewood ...per  cart  of  (WO  kilogrammes.. 

Charcoal per  sack  of  39  kilogrammes.. 

3.  Past  and  present  rates. 

A  considerable  advance  in  wages  paid  to  agricultural  lal>orers  and  in 
the  cost  of  living  followed  immediately  on  the  annexation  of  this  dis- 
trict to  the  Kingdom  of  Itiily  in  1870,  but  they  have  not  varied  materi- 
ally during  the  past  five  years.  Dating  from  1870,  wages  paid  to  agri- 
cultural laborers  on  that  portion  known  as  the  Agro  liomano  have  in- 
creased 40  per  cent.;  other  portions  of  the  district  of  Home  show  an 
increase  of  from  20  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent. 

lieference  may  be  made  to  statement  No.  1  for  the  increa.se  in  wajre* 
paid  to  mechanical  laborers  in  the  city  since  1870;  with  few  excep- 
tions the  advance  is  slight,  and  bears  no  proportion  to  the  increased 
cost  of  living.  Immediately  after  the  events  of  1870  prices  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  consumption  advanced  25  per  cent. ;  during  the  past  Ave 
yeiirs  they  have  not  varied  sensibly. 
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Wlien  Borne  became  the  capital  of  Italy,  owing  to  the  great  infliix  of 
specolation,  goyemment  employes,  and  strangers  from  all  parts  of  Italy, 
rents  advanced  from  75  to  100  per  cent,  where  they  still  remain. 

4.  Present  state  op  trade. 

The  returns  of  Italian  commerce  for  the  quarter  ending  March  31, 
1878^  give  the  folio  *ving  results,  compared  with  the  same  period  of  the 
prece(Ung  year : 

IMPORTS. 

First  quarter,  1B77 165,968,727  20 

Fust  quarter,  1878 69,232/208  00 

Decrease  in  1878 6,736,519  20 

EXPORTS. 

First  quarter,  1877 f50,2a'^,545  60 

Fiim  quarter,  1878 50,239,995  40 

Increase  in  1878 43,550  20 

The  custom-house  receipts  for  the  same  period  (1878)  were  $5,279,447.40 
against  $4,843,051.60  in  1877 ;  an  increase  in  1878  of  $235,795.80. 

The  year  1877  was  most  disastrous  to  Italian  commerce,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  returns  compared  with  187G : 

IMPORTS. 

1«76 '. 1265,427,460  20 

ltf77 230,860,607  80 

EXPORTS. 

1'376 |!243, 385, 8H3  20 

1877 193,304,708  60 

There  being  a  falling  off  in  exports  in  1877  of  $50,081,174.60  and  of 
$400,603  in  custom-house  receipts.  The  depression  in  trade  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  a  variety  of  causes,  first  among  which  are  the  Eastern  war, 
the  overstocked  markets,  and  the  uncertainty  attending  (he  ratification 
of  the  commercial  treaty  with  France. 

As  regards  the  commercial  relations  of  Rome,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be 
prosperous,  although  a  slight  improvement  has  been  manifest  during 
the  ])resent  year,  and  exports  to  the  United  States  have  been  more  ac- 
tive than  for  several  years  back.  Although  Rome  is  not  a  great  manu- 
facturing center  as  comi)ared  with  the  industrial  importance  of  cities  ot 
its  size  in  Northern  Euroi)e,  it  is  one  of  the  principal  markets  of  Central 
Italy.  Its  princii)al  articles  of  export  to  foreign  countries  are  raw  wool, 
homed  cattle,  cheese,  cereals  for  seed,  raw  hides  of  small  animals,  such 
as  lambs,  kids,  and  hares,  an  earth  for  cement  known  as  pazzolana, 
statuary,  paintings,  mosaics,  cameos,  jewelry,  and  an  infinite  variety 
of  minor  works  of  fine  art.  The  limited  manufactures  of  woolen,  cotton, 
and  silk  are  nearly  all  absorbed  at  home  or  in  the  surrounding  rural 
districts.  The  same  is  true  of  manufactures  of  boots  and  shoes,  carriages, 
firearms,  and  machines  and  machinery. 

Rome,  from  its  historical  associations,  as  the  principal  seat  of  classical 
study  of  the  fine  arts,  as  the  capital  of  Italy,  and  the  seat  of  the  Papacy, 
attracts  a  large  floating  population  of  allnationalities,  constantly  renewed, 
whose  expenditures  form  a  very  considerable  source  of  wealth,  thjit  thus 
far  hiis  not  been  noted  in  any  statistics.  This  is  especially  true  of  mo- 
saics, cameos,  and  jewelry,  all  of  which  are  among  its  flj^^jj^  ^|J(>g^ij^mg^ 
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industries,  and  such  other  works  of  art  as  may  be  carried  away  directly 
by  the  purchaser  without  having  recourse  to  tiie  ordinarj^  means  of  ship- 
ment. Most  European  nations  have  established  institutions  for  the 
study  of  the  fine  arts  in  Bome,  while  the  United  States  are  represented 
by  17  sculptors  and  18  painters,  whose  artistic  productions  are  destined 
almost  exclusively  for  our  country. 

The  following  are  the  chief  articles  of  import  into  Bome  from  foreign 
<^untries :  Dry  and  smoked  |ish,  petroleum,  spirits,  sugar,  co£fee,  spices, 
colored  marbles,  cast  iron  and  steel,  hardware,  hard  coal,  coke,  porce- 
lain, x>ottery,  glass  and  crystal,  medicines,  chemical  products,  paints, 
kid-gloves,  woolen,  cotton,  linen  and  hemp,  and  their  respective  manu- 
factures, paper,  books,  machines  and  machinery,  haberdashery,  gold, 
fiilver,  and  precious  stones. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  consist  almost  wholly  of  petroleum, 
cotton  goods,  sewing-machines,  and  agricultural  implements  and  ma- 
chinery. I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  trustworthy  figures  of  the  im- 
ports into  Eome  from  the  United  States,  as  they  are  only  in  part  received 
direct  from  New  York  via  Glasgow  and  Leghorn  per  Anchor  Line  steam- 
ers, and  in  part  through  the  ports  of  Genoa,  Civita  Vecchia,  and  Naples. 

5.  Paper  money. 

Paper  money  is  a  legal  tender  in  Italy  for  all  payments  except  cus- 
toms. During  the  year  1877  the  premium  on  gold  raised  from  9  per 
cent,  to  12.50  per  cent.,  and  from  8  i)er  cent,  to  11  per  cent,  for  the  5J 
months  ending  June  15, 1878. 

By  act  of  Parliament  six  of  the  leading  credit  establishments  form 
the  syndicate  for  the  emission  of  bank-notes.  The  syndicate  guarantees 
the  government  pai)er  money  with  its  united  capital  and  reserve,  and 
in  turn  is  authorizeid  to  issue  a  limited  amount  of  paper  money  on  its 
own  account.  Italian  paper  money  is  of  one  uniibrm  tyx>e  throughout 
the  kingdom.  The  denominations  of  bank-notes  in  circulation  are  as 
follows :  50  centimes,  1,  2,  5, 10,  20,  50, 100,  250,  500,  and  1,000  lire. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  1878,  the  total  of  paper  money  in  circulation 
in  Italy  amounted  to  $304,155,396.  In  this  sum  the  Government  figures 
for  $182,000,000  and  the  syndicate  for  122,155,396.20.  The  small  amount 
of  coin  reserves  (for  the  syndicate  banks,  only  $25,739,600,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1877),  must  render  any  attempt  at  a  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments for  the  jpresent,  at  least,  improbable. 

6.  Business  habits  and  systems. 

Large  estates,  with  the  exception  of  the  Agro  Eomano,  are  usually 
let  on  long  leases,  of  not  less  than  three  generations ;  a  small  percentage 
of  land  is  also  worked  directly  by  the  owner.  The  estates  on  the  Agro 
Bomano  are  let  on  leases  of  from  five  to  twelve  years  to  middlemen,  who 
in  turn  sublet  in  small  lots,  on  shares,  for  periods  of  from  one  to  three 
years ;  the  lessee  cultivating  for  a  stipulated  amount  in  kind  for  every 
acre  under  cultivation. 

In  that  which  relates  to  the  business  habits  of  the  imx)orter8  and  mer- 
chants of  this  city  in  their  relations  with  foreign  countries,  I  can  only 
offer  the  following :  Contracts  in  trade  are  usually  paid  in  acceptance  at 
90  days,  which  are  returned  from  London,  Paris,  or  Vienna,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  a  banker  in  Home  for  collection ;  cash,  in  some  cases,  is  paid 
with  the  usual  discount.  All  commercial  transactions  with  the  various 
cities  and  markets  of  Italy  are  subject  to  the  s^me  ^i\^^g^  ^^ 
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In  condadon.  I  may  add  that  the  conditions  of  the  trade  have  changed 
;8enBibly  since  Kome  became  the  capital  of  Italy;  the  barrier  that  for- 
merly separated  this  city  from  the  remainder  or  the  peninsula  blighted 
;all  enterprise  and  barely  enabled  a  few  industries  to  struggle  along  in 
the  shadow  of  protection.  The  field  is  now  &ee  to  all,  and  sdthough  not 
many  new  industries  have  appeared,  work  in  others,  with  the  exception 
of  the  textile,  has  grown  in  proportion  to  the  increased  population. 

CHAS.  MoMILLAIi^. 

United  States  Consxjlate-Geneeal, 

BomCy  June  25, 1878. 
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THE   HETHERLAIIIDS. 


A]MSTEliDAM. 

Report  J  by  Consul  Ecksieiny  on  the  rates  of  tcages,  past  and  present  rates j 
and  tfie  condition  of  labor j  in  the  district  qf  Amsterdam. 

In  looking  over  the  archives  of  the  consulate  I  found  the  Department 
Circular  of  the  11th  of  April  last,  addressed  to  cousuls  in  certain 
countries,  asking  them  to  make  inquiiies  and  report  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain points  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  labor  and  wages  and  kindred 
matters.  Believing  that  uj)  to  the  present  no  such  report  has  been 
made  from  this  consulate,  and  desirous  to  comi)ly  with  the  requirements 
and  wishes  of  the  Department,  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  make  a 
brief  report  upon  some  of  the  points  ui)on  which  the  Dei)artment  wishes 
information.  As  my  knowledge  of  matters  of  this  character  appertain- 
ing to  this  city  and  consular  district  is,  necessarily,  very  limited,  on  ac- 
count of  the  short  duration  of  my  residence  here,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
bespeak  the  kind  indulgence  of  the  Department  for  any  defects  iu  the 
substance  or  form  of  this  report. 

RATES  OF  WAGES. 

Agricultural  laborers,  who  are  employed  by  the  year,  and  who  have 
their  homes  and  receive  their  subsistence  upon  the  premises  of  their  em- 
ployers, are  paid  from  $50  to  $G0  per  annum,  and  usually  receive,  in  ad- 
dition, two  conunon  suits  of  clothing  during  the  same  time. 

Farin  laborers^  hired  by  the  day  during  the  busy  seasons,  receive  from 
40  to  50  cents  per  day. 

Florists  and  nursery  laborers,  at  the  city  of  Harlem  and  its  neighbor- 
hoodj  engaged  in  raising  bulbs  or  flower-roots,  are  paid  $2.90  per  week 
for  nme  months  in  the  year  and  $205  for  the  other  three  months. 

Female  servants  are  paid  from  $20  to  $60  per  annum ;  but  those  whose 
wages  are  only  from  $20  to  $30  are  not  living  in  the  houses  of  their  em- 
l>loye>r8  altogether,  but  come  early  in  the  morning  and  leave  at  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Hotel  servants. — Hotel  and  restaurant  employes,  and  persons  employed 
in  public  institutions  of  every  description,  are,  as  a  rule,  paid  very  low 
wages,  but  this  fact  is  no  criterion  of  the  actual  condition  of  this  class 
of  laborers,  for  the  well-established  custom  of  giving  them  drinkgeld-^ 
drink-money — very  often  more  than  makes  up  for  the  low  wages  they 
receive;  in  fact,  all  such  persons,  including  house-servants,  mides  jind 
females,  rely  more  upon  the  income  which  they  derive  from  this  soiux'e 
than  upon  the  actual  wages  which  they  receive  from  their  employers. 

Diamond-cutting,  or  polishing,  a  trade  peculiar  to  Amsterdam,  and 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  hjis  of  late  years  been,  as  it  is  now,  remsirk- 
ably  pros]>efous.  I  am  credibly  informed  that  experienced  and  skillful 
diamond-cutters  earn  from  $1:0  to  $80  per  week.  There  are  said  to  be 
more  than  1,500  of  them  in  the  city.  The  prosperity  of  those  engaged 
in  this  trade  dat<5s  from  the  discovery  of  diamonds  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Uoi>e,  as  since  that  time  diamond-cutting  here  has  been  an  almost  un- 
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inteTTaptedlncrative  emplojonent.    Many  diamond-cutters  have  within 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  laid  the  foundations  of  splendid  fortunes. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  wages  paid  certain  workmen  per 
hoar,  the  working  hours  being  never  less  but  often  more  than  12  per 
day :  Carpenters,  7  to  10  cents;  painters,  6f  to  9J  cents ;  masons,  7  to 
10  cents ;  plumbers,  6^  to  9  cents ;  paper-hangers,  6^  to  9  cents ;  black- 
smiths, 7  to  10  cents ;  stucco- workers,  8|  to  10  cents ;  shoemakers,  best, 
$6  to  $6.60  per  week;  ordinary  and  repairers,  $2.40  to  $3.60;  tailors, 
best,  $5.60  to  $6.80  per  week;  ordinary  and  repairers,  $2.40  to  $3.60; 
cigar-makers,  when  steadily  employed,  make  from  $5.20  to  $6.80  per 
week ;  common  railroad  laborers  and  laborers  employed  on  public  works 
and  by  contractors,  receive  from  40  to  60  cents  per  day. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  RATES. 

The  present  rates  of  wages  for  nearly  all  classes  of  labor  are  said  to 
be  fix>m  25  to  35  per  cent,  higher  than  they  were  five  years  ago,  but  the 
cost  of  living  to  the  laborer  (house-rent,  board,  and  the  prices  of  the 
necessaries  of  life)  has  increased  during  the  same  period  even  more  than 
the  wages. 

PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  LABOR. 

The  general  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  is  not  regarded  as  being 
prosx)erons  or  even  as  being  satisfactory,  as  it  is  only  by  being  ex- 
tremely economical,  frugal,  and  abstemious  that  many  maintain  Siem- 
seives  and  families.  At  the  same  time  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
wide-spread  discontent  or  loudly-expressed  complaints.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  situation  appears  to  be  generally  and  ungrudgingly  accepted 
by  the  mass  of  the  laboring  classes,  and,  apparently,  they  are  not  in  the 
least  impregnated  with  socialistic  or  communistic  ideas  or  notions. 

A  noteworthy  item  in  connection  with  this  city  is  the  fact  that  all 
city  property  has  increased  in  value  from  75  to  100  per  cent,  during  the 
past  eight  or  ten  years.  This  is  not,  however,  indicative  of  present 
prosperity  in  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Amsterdam,  for  it  is  claimed 
that  business  just  now  is  very  much  depressed,  although  by  no  means 
a8  much  so  as  in  other  cities  of  Europe. 

D,  ECKSTEDSr. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Amsterdam^  Atigust  14,  ld7& 


ROTTEEDAM. 

Bepartj  by  Consul  Winter,  on  the  (1)  rates  of  wages;  (2)  cost  of  living; 
(3)  past  and  present  rates ;  (4)  specie  and  paper  money  {Holland) ;  (5) 
present  condition  of  trade;  for  the  district  of  Rotterdam. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report,  in  resix>nse  to  the 
Circular  from  the  Department  of  State,  dat^  April  11,  1878,  aildressed 
to  consular  officers  of  the  United  States,  and  directing  them  to  make  in- 
quiries and  report  in  regard  to  the  present  price  of  mechanical  and  un- 
skilled labor,  the  cost  of  living  to  the  laborer,  a  comparison  of  the  pres- 
ent rates  of  wages  and  cost  of  living  with  those  which  prevailed  during 
the  past  five  years,  the  amount  and  charaeter  of  paper  money  and  coin 
in  circulation,  with  the  relation  borne  by  the  one  to  the  other,  and  in  re- 
gard to  the  state  of  trade,  &c  .y^oomC 
H.Ex.5 20  ^ 
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1,  EATES  OP  WAGES. 

r 

The  rate  of  wages  usually  paid  to  laborers  of  ever^-  class  in  the  Neth- 
erlauds  is  (jomparatively  low,  especially  as  couipareil  to  the  rate  of  wages 
paid  for  mechanical  and  unskilled  labor  in  the  United  States. 

The  usual  or  average  rate  of  wages  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  is  39 
cents  per  day,  or  about  $10  per  month. 

The  average  rate  of  wages  paid  for  mechanical  labor  is  shown  by  the 
following  table: 

Machinists per  day..  $0  80  to  $1  20 

Molders do 80  to  1  20 

Carpeutera do....  60  to  1  00 

Masons do....  60  to  1  00 

Smiths do....  60  to  1  00 

Painters do..-.  00  to  1  (W 

Plasterers do....  60  to  1  CO 

The  rate  of  wages  paid  to  porters,  jobbers,  and  common  laborers  is  40 
cents  to  60  cents  per  day 

The  usual  rate  of  wages  paid  for  mechanical  labor  upon  public  works 
and  railways  is  as  foUows: 

Machinists per  day..  $0  80  to  $1  40 

Molders do....  80  to  1  40 

Carpenters do....  60  to  1  10 

Masons do....  60  to  1  10 

Smiths do....  60  to  1  10 

Painters do....  GO  to  1  10 

Plasterers < do....  GO  to  1  10 

Plumhers do....  60  to  1  10 

Canal  and  street  masons  receive  from  80  cents  to  $1.20  per  day.  Por- 
ters, jobbers,  and  common  laborers  receive  Irom  40  cents  to  GO  cents  ikt 
day. 

2.  Cost  of  lfving 

The  cost  of  living  in  the  Netherlands  consumes  the  wages  of  the  me- 
chanic and  laborer.  Meat,  exce|>ting  sausage  and  chii)i>ed  beef,  is  re- 
garded by  the  mechanic  and  laboring  man  as  a  luxury,  and  is  rai'ely  in- 
dulged in  except  upon  extra  occasions.  Bread,  rice,  ftsh,  potatoes,  and 
other  vegetables  constitute  the  staple  articles  of  food  for  the  laboring 
classes  of  the  Netherlands. 

3.  Past  and  present  bates. 

A  comparison  of  the  present  rates  of  wages  paid  for  labor  with  those 
prevailing  during  the  past  five  years  shows  an  increase  in  the  present 
rates  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent.,  and  the  cost  of  living  has  advanced  in 
at  least  equal  proportions. 

4.  Specie  and  papeb  money. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  Netherlands  are  evidently  in  a  sonnd  con- 
dition. Paper  money  is  legally  issued  by  the  Bank  of  the  Netherhuids 
in  notes  <ft*  the  following  amounts:  1,000,  300,  200, 100,  60,  40,  anil  I'J 
florins,  respectively.  The  amount  of  tUese  notes  in  circulation,  aeconl- 
hig  to  the  last  official  statement  of  27th  May,  1878,  Ls  200,100,600  flor- 
ins, against  which  the  Netherlands  Bank  holds  a  reserve  of  coin  and 
bullion  of  114,275,902  florins.  .    ..^M^ 
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The  mint  of  the  Netherlands  also  issues  notes  of  lO-florin  denomina- 
tion, the  total  value  of  which  in  circulation  amounts  to  10,000.000  florins. 
Therefore  the  total  amount  of  pai>er  money  in  circulation  in  tne  kingdom 
is  210,100^600  florins. 

Accordmg  to  the  statement  of  the  27th  of  May,  above  referred  to,  the 
total  amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation  still  remains  beneath  the 
maximum  amount  authorized  by  74,400,026.90  florins,  and  the  reserve  in 
coin  and  bullion  exceeds  the  mimmum  amount  by  29.760,010.76  florins. 

Gold  coins  are  issued  by  the  mint  of  the  Netherlands  of  only  one 
denomination,  namely,  10-florin  pieces.  The  total  amount  of  gold  coin> 
in  circulation,  as  per  last  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  mint,  is 
147,940,850  florins. 

Silver  is  coined  in  sums  of  2  J,  1,  J,  J^  ^^  and  ^  florin,  respectively. 
The  total  circulation  of  silver  coin  is  estimated  at  100,000,000  florins. 

Copper  coins  in  circulation  in  the  kingdom  are  estimated  at  142,000,000 
cent  pieces,  and  110,400,000  J-cent  pieces.     . 

Paper  money  ana  silver  coin  are  at  par  with  gold  coin  and  are  a 
legal  tender  in  any  sums  for  both  public  and  priva&  debts. 

5.  Present  condition  op  trade. 

Concerning  the  present  state  of  trade  little  can  be  said  that  is  en- 
couraging, though  there  are  indications  of  improvement,  and  the  mer- 
chants and  business  men  of  this  consular  district  have  high  hopes  of  a 
general  revival  of  trade  in  the  near  future. 

The  Netherlands  merchants  and  business  men,  with  their  industry  and 
economical  business  habits,  have  not  felt  the  general  depression  of  trade 
and  the  continued  hard  times  so  keenly  as  those  engaged  in  trade  and 
manufacture  in  other  parts  of  the  commercial  world. 

JOHN  P.  WmTEE. 

United  States  Consttlate, 

BotterdoMy  July  10, 187S. 
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SPAIN. 


BAKCELONA. 

Beporty  by  Oonml  Scheueh^  on  the  commerce  and  industries  ;  labor  and  wages; 
cost  of  living;  and  the  habits  and  cmtoms  of  the  working  dasses^for  the 
province  of  Catalonia. 

FINANCIAL  CBISIS. 

Barcelona,  the  commercial  capital  of  Spain,  with  a  harbor  second  to 
none  in  the  Mediterranean,  an  energetic  population  of  350,000,  has  been, 
and  is  now,  experiencing  a  financial  crisis,  since  the  early  part  of  last 
fall,  as  never  heretofore.  Since  the  commencement  of  this  year  the 
results  of  the  crisis  began  to  be  heavily  felt  by  the  cotton^  wool,  and 
linen  manufacturers,  the  most  imx)ortant  industries  in  Gataloma,  ana  this 
day  there  are  many  of  the  largest  establishments  (closed  entirely  and 
many  others  running  on  half-time ;  and  I  find  that  43,000  persons,  for- 
merly employed  in  these  three  branches  of  industry,  are  tonlay  without 
work. 

StaJtement  tihowing  thtfiMmber  ofootUm  and  wool  fahieanUoutof  employfuentin  thoprovitioe 

of  Catalonia. 


Knmberofper- 
•onfloiitofcB- 

Wool 

1145 

Cotton 

9^395 

1,033 

LinttD     ..«'.■■■•. -  -- 

Total 

Hos 

Employing  If  x>®T8on8  per  loom,  inclnding  bleaching,  dyers,  Ac 85, 257 

Woolen  looms,  run  by  steam,  515,  at  the  rate  of  li  workmen  per  loom 7S 

Cotton  looms,  run  by  steam,  4,d21,  employing 84  workmen  to  each  100  looms..  4, 150 

Cotton-spindles,  by  steam,  188,800,  employing  11  men  for  each  1,000  spindles..  8,S53 

Knitting-machines,  with  all  the  finishing,  250,  employing  1^  each 333 

Ronnd  looms,  630,  at  4  men  each 9,580 

Looms  stopped  in  Sabadell  (10  miles  from  Barcelona),  for  the  manofactnre  of 

cloths,  velvets,  959,  besides  33,500  spindles,  employing  in  all 4, 000 

Looms  stopped  in  Olesa  (8  miles  from  Barcelona),  for  the  mannfactnre  of  cloths^ 

velvets,  and  beavers,  147,  with  2,700  spindles 400 

InTarrassa  (8  miles  from  Barcelona) 1,800 

Looms  for  the  manufacture  of  silk  cravats  and  handkerchiefs^  768^  2  men  per 

loom • 1,536 

Looms  for  velvets,  44,  3  men  i>er  loom 1^ 

Total  number  of  working  persons,  of  both  sexes,  unemployed 43,I(tt 

COMMERCIAL  STAGNATION. 

The  exportations  and  importations  during  the  past  eight  months  haTe 
&llen  off  more  than  one-haJf  from  the  corresponding  i)eriod  of  hurt  year, 
and  shipping  is  almost  at  a  standstill.  There  are  this  day  80  to  100 
Tessels  lying  in  the  harbor  for  sale  without  any  buyers,  and  nune  than 
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that  number  are  idle,  not  being  able  to  find  cargoes  in  or  outward.  The 
consequence  is  that  thousands  of  shipcarpenters,  sailmakers,  calkerS| 
and  sailors  are  unemployed. 

PAST  AND  PSESENT  RATES. 

Wages  paid  to  artisans  and  laborers  are  about  the  same  as  last  year, 
bat  comparing  the  present  prices  with  those  paid  five  years  ago  a  decline 
of  25  to  ^'  per  cent,  is  clearly  visible.  The  trades  occupied  in  construc- 
tion and  building,  as  cari>enters,  masons,  smiths,  &c.,  resisted  a  de- 
crease in  wages  longer  than  all  others,  for  the  reason  that  capitalists 
have  for  the  last  two  years  withdrawn  as  much  as  possible  of  their 
money  from  investments  made  in  public  stocks  and  commercial  and  in- 
dnstnal  enterprises  and  invested  it  in  house-building,  considering  it  the 
safest  For  this  reason  there  are  now  many  houses  to  let,  and  rents 
have  decreased  25  to  30  per  cent. 

I  now  append  a  list  of  wages  paid  to  skilled  mechanics  and  laborers 
in  Catalonia  and  the  number  of  working  hours  per  day: 

Bate  of  wage$  per  diem  inihe  yravinee  of  Catalania. 


Ayerage  daily 
wages. 

Hours  of 
labor. 

VOmAmr^ii^    ...... 

|0  70  to  to  80 

80  to  100 

60 

85to      00 

70 

80to      85 

Mto  100 

70 

lOOto  150 

60 

80 

1  20 

60 

105to  1  10 

60 

60  to      70 

65 

10' 

Bakcn 

*14 

Bookbiaden 

10* 

BricUayera 

o- 

Cahtn^tlniak  fan. 

10 

la 

Coopers...^ 

(^ 

Corkeatteis 

i» 

lffl£billHt«    ,  _  , 

10* 

Inmfonnden -, 

10' 

Painters.  hooM 

8- 

Plaaterora 

» 

Shoemakers 

12 

Stonecutters 

7 

Tailors 

11 

Tanners i.i.ii^";::::::::::!:;;;:;;;:::::;:::;;::!:!::;;:..""" 

,S* 

Tinsmiths 

Faeiary  hands. — ^Experienced  men  on  cotton,  $5  to  $5.50  per  week ; 
on  wool,  $6  to  $8  per  week.  Experienced  women  on  cotton,  $5  to  $3.50* 
per  week^  on  wool,  $3  to  $3.50  per  week.  Children  on  cotton,  $1.40  to 
$1.80  per  week;  on  wool,  $1.40  to  $1.80  per  week.  Women  spinners- 
(cotton),  $5  to  $5.50  per  week;  daily  working  hours  for  aJl,  10  hours. 

Farm  laborers, — Exi)erienced  hands,  60  to  70  cents  per  day;  ordinary 
hands,  55  to  60  cents  i)er  day ;  special  hands  during  harvest,  $1  to  $1.20» 
per  day,  12  working  hours. 

Female  servants  (including  board),  $3  to  $5  per  month. 


COST  OP  LIVING. 

As  to  the  cost  of  living,  there  exists  a  considerable  difference  betweea 
Barcelona  and  the  interior,  chiefly  due  to  the  municipal  consnmptioa 
tax.  For  this  reason  living  in  Barcelona  is  exceedingly  expent^ive,. 
many  articles  costing  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  more  than  in  the  coimtry. 
The  Catalonia  working  people  live  mostly  on  greens,  beans,  potatoes, 
onions,  garlick,  codlish  (dried),  and  wine,  and  although  these  articles- 
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are  very  cheap  in  the  country,  they  become  dear  in  this  city  on  acconnt 
•of  the  high  entry-tax  imposed  on  them.  The  following  table  shows  the 
present  retail  prices  of  groceries  and  provisions,  computed  in  United 
States  gold: 

Provisions :         * 

Flour,  fine perpoond..  $0  06J 

extra  family do 07^ 

Beef,  with  bone do 15 

without  bone do If* 

Veal,  with  bone do 15 

without  bone do......  22^ 

Mutton,  with  bone do ISJ 

Pork  (sale  prohibited  from  May  15  to  September25)  in  winter.do 21 

smoked  ham do 40 

Lard do 19 

Butter,  fresh do 40 

Codfish,  dry do 09 

Cheese,  Holland do 25 

Potatoes do OIJ 

Rice,  good do 06i 

Beans,  white.. - do 04J 

Milk per  quart..  lit 

Eggs •. - per  dozen..  |0  20to     25 

Groceries: 

Tea per  nonnd..  60 

Coffee,  superior do 40 

Sugar,  good  brown do .  10 

coffee ...do 12i 

Soap,  common do....       08  to     10 

Starch do. 08  to     10 

Coal,  English ..7. per  quintal..      40  to     50 

Salad-oil,  common per  cnartan..  1  00 

best do 1» 

B.— 100  Catalan  pounds  =  88.41  English  pounds;  100  cuartanes  of  oil =90,68  En- 
glish imp.  gallons,  or  109.66  English  old  gallons;  1  Catalan  quintal  contains  104  pomicb 
^Catalan  (12  ounces  English  each). 

HOUSE  BENT  AND  CLOTHING. 

The  average  apartments  of  a  Catalonian  workman,  with  a  family- 
wile  and  three  to  four  children — consists  of  kitchen  and  four  to  five  rooms 
(rather  small),  for  which  he  pays,  in  the  country,  from  $8  to  $20  per  an- 
num ;  in  this  city,  from  $2  to  $5  per  month. 

Clothing  is  cheap,  and  the  climate  being  mild  and  even,  during  the 
entire  year,  workmen  dress  summer  and  winter  alike,  mostly  wearing 
corduroy  pantaloons  and  a  Spanish  (short)  jacket  of  the  same  material 
Boots  or  shoes  are  very  seldom  seen  worn  by  laborers  (men),  the  saadal 
i(made  of  twine  or  grass)  being  the  common  foot  cover. 

HABITS  AND  CUSTOMS. 

As  to  the  habits  of  the  Catalonian  laboring  class,  they  are  certainly 
very  laborious,  and  the  most  sober  and  frugal  I  have  seen.  During  my 
four  years'  residence  here  I,  have  never  yet  met  an  intoxicated  person  be- 
longing to  that  class ;  yet  wine  is  constantly  drunk  by  the  men,  womeiij 
:and  children.  Not  being  drunk  for  enjoyment,  it  is  considered  beneficial 
to  health,  and  taken  sparingly  but  regularly  after  every  meal. 

FRED.  H.  SCHEUCft 
United  States  Consulate, 

Barcelona^  June  20,  1878. 
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CADIZ. 

Iteportj  by  Consul  Duffid^  on  the  (1)  distress  among  the  laboring  class:  (2) 
food  of  the  laborers;  (3)  rates  of  wages  ;  (4)  cost  of  living  ;  (5)  past  and 
present  rates  ;  (6)  present  state  of  trade;  (7)  paper  money  {of  Spain);  (8) 
business  habits  and  systems  ;  for  the  district  of  Cadiz^  embracing  the  cities 
of  CadiZy  JereZy  and  Seville, 

In  aaswer  to  the  questions  contained  in  the  Circular  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  11th  April,  1878, 1  beg  to  report  as  follows : 

The  unsatisfactory  state  of  trade  and  the  paralyzation  of  industry,  due 
to  divers  causes,  among  which  the  recent  drought  maybe  specially  men- 
tioned, have  almost  put  a  stop  to  the  demand  for  labor. 

1.  Distress  among  the  LABOBiNa  class. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  consequent  distress  of  the  laboring  class,  the 
Spanish  Goveniment  ha«  been  compelled  to  turn  its  attention  to  the 
promotion  of  public  works  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  even  to 
supply  some  districts  with  sums  drawn  from  the  public  calamities  fund, 
to  be  distributed  in  daily  allowances  to  laborers  without  work. 

The  municipal  bodies  likewise  contribute,  but  are  hardly  able  thor- 
oughly to  remedy  the  evil,  being,  in  general,  deeply  indebted  to  con- 
tractors, in  arrears  in  the  payment  of  salaries  to  their  own  emyloy6s,  in 
default  toward  the  general  government  in  the  matter  of  taxes  on  con- 
sumption, which  they  collect,  their  credit  lost,  and,  in  brief,  in  a  state 
akin  to  bankruptcy. 

The  wages  paid  in  this  district  are  therefore  applicable  only  to  such 
mechanics  and  laborers  as  have  the  good  fortune  to  find  temporary  em- 
ployment. 

2.  Food  of  the  laboeees. 

In  reference  to  the  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes,  it  may  also 
be  stated  that  no  article,  foreign  or  native,  comprised  in  the  category  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  tit  for  food,  for  drink,  for  heating,  burning,  or 
lighting,  escapes  a  special  taxation,  styled  ''Duties  on  consumption." 
These  duties  are  levied  on  certain  articles  by  the  State  and  by  the 
municipal  authorities  on  the  rest.  They  are  collected  by  the  municipal 
officials,  who  also  levy  on  the  articles  taxed  by  the  Government  an  addi- 
tional tax,  now  amounting  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  government  dues.  The 
price  of  every  article  is  thus  enhanced  to  a  degree  which  excludes  the 
laboring  classes  from  all  but  the  commonest  vegetable  food. 

The  farm  laborers  of  Andalusia,  fed  by  their  employers,  are  allowed 
daily  three  pounds  of  bread,  some  oil,  and  a  little  vinegar.  A  portion 
of  the  bread  is  set  aside,  with  the  oil  and  vinegar,  to  form  the  two  meals 
of  the  gaspacho  served  to  the  farm  hands.  It  consists  of  bread  soaked 
in  water,  to  which  the  oil  and  vinegar  are  added.  It  is  served  hot  in 
winter  and  cold  in  summer.  Any  additions,  generally  of  vegetables, 
are  supplied  by  the  laborer  at  his  own  cost.  This  cheap  ration  is  gen- 
erally adopted  by  the  working  classes  that  pay  their  own  board. 

I  maj'  further  premise  that  the  three  principal  cities  in  my  consular 
district,  SevOle,  Cmliz,  and  Jerez,  arc  in  diflerent  conditions  of  prosper- 
ity. Seville  is  largely  on  the  increase  in  commerce  and  industry  at  the 
expense  of  Cadiz,  which  has  steadily  declined,  and  both  Seville  and 
Jerez  have  the  advantage  over  Cadiz  of  being  located  in  fertile  agricul- 
tural districts.    I  now  proceed  to  answ^er  the  questions  propounded.  It: 
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3.  Bates  of  wages. 

Mechanical  laborers  are  usually  paid  40  to  50  cents  i)er  working  day, 
according  to  aptitude ;  laborers  on  public  works  and  railways  from  40 
to  45  cents  per  day ;  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  and  masons  are  paid  80 
cents  per  day ;  coopers  and  collarmen  (in  the  wine  district),  95  cents ; 
farm  laborers,  20  to  25  cents  per  day,  exclusive  of  board  and  lodging; 
vineyard  laborers,  50  to  70  cents. 

4.  Cost  of  living. 

The  cost  of  living  to  a  laborer  may  be  estimated  to  average  30  cents 
per  diem  on  scanty  rations  (from  which  meat  is  excluded)  and  miserable 
lodgings.  In  Jerez  it  may  be  calculated  at  40  cents  a  day.  An  item, 
considered  as  indispensable  as  food,  is  tobacco,  smoked  in  cigarettes ;  it 
is  calculated  at  2^  cents  per  diem  per  capita. 

6.  Past  and  present  rates. 

The  comparison  between  the  actual  rates  of  wages  and  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing to  the  laboring  classes  and  those  prevailing  during  the  past  five  years 
shows  at  the  outside  no  paoticular  difference.  The  higher  prices  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  consequent  on  the  duties  on  consumption,  is  met  by 
diminished  expenditure  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food. 

6.  Present  state  op  trade. 

The  present  state  of  trade  compares  unfavorably,  as  I  have  intimated, 
with  former  periods.  Mechanics,  artisans,  and  laborers  lack  employ- 
ment in  Cadiz.  At  Jerez,  Sanlucar  and  Port  St  Maiy  the  wine  busi- 
ness is  paralyzed.  A  considerable  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  sherries 
from  England  have  induced  a  fall  in  prices,  and  a  further  decline  would 
threaten  ruin  to  vineyard  proprietors. 

Seville,  which  has  been  steadily  improving  for  the  last  ten  years  in 
industry  and  commerce,  presents  a  healthier  appearance.  Attention 
is  there  given  to  the  manufacture  of  soap,  leather,  common  textile  &b- 
rics,  earthenware,  corks,  machinery,  ornamental  iron  factories,  and  com, 
flour,  and  semoliue  mills. 

The  licorice  factories  have  been  closed  since  the  United  States,  the 
chief  consumer,  laid  heavy  import  duties  on  the  article. 

7.  Paper  money. 

The  only  paper  money  issued  in  Spain  is  the  bank-note  of  the  Banco 
de  Espaila,  established  at  Madrid.  Its  paper  has  no  circulation  outside 
of  the  capital,  and  is  there  often  exchanged  for  coin  at  1  to  1^  i)er  cent 
discount.  The  bank  has  established  branch  offices  in  seventeen  impor- 
tant cities,  of  which  three — Cadiz,  Seville,  and  Jerez — are  within  this 
consular  district.  In  these  seventeen  towns  the  bank-notes  issued  are 
for  the  exclusive  \i.\e  of  each  locality  and  are  nowhere  else  receive,  nor 
discounted  except  at  usurious  rates.  The  bank-notes  are  of  value- of  5, 
10,  25,  50,  and  200  dollars.  They  circulate  in  the  towns  only  among 
the  mercantile  class,  and,  when  received  by  the  rest  of  the  community, 
are  taken,  as  a  general  rule,  to  the  branch  office  and  exchanged  for  coin. 

The  average  circulation  of  bank-notes  in  Madrid  amounted  in  the 
year  1877  to  $20,346,3775  and  in  the  seventeen  branches,  comprising 
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Bach  important  centers  as  Barcelona,  Valencia,  SeviUe,  Malaga.  Jerez, 
Santander,  and  Cadiz,  to  $11,228,977  ;  while  the  payment  of  bank-notes 
during  the  same  period  was  as  follows :  In  Madrid,  $13,723,500,  in  the 
branches,  $2i,0d3,220. 

The  average  circulation  of  bank-notes  and  the  payment  of  the  same 
in  1877  in  this  consulate  district  was  as  follows : 

ATemge  circnlation.  Bank-notes  paid. 

Cadiz |pl95,9d0  $1,3:^,856 

Jerez «i4,-.^  1,193,105 

SeviUe 831,148  357,725 

Total 1,311.391  2,674,745 

8.  Business  habits  and  systems. 

The  business  habits  and  systems  of  this  district  present  no  particular 
feature  different  from  those  in  practice  generally  in  Europe.  It  may, 
however,  be  noticeable  that  mauulacturers  allow  no  discount  for  cash 
payments. 

A.  M.  DUFPlfi. 
Unttbd  States  Consulate, 

Cadiz^  May  28, 1878. 


MALAGA. 


Reportj  by  Consul  Quarlesj  on  (1)  the  rates  of  wages)  (2)  the  cost  of 
living ;  (3)  past  and  present  rates  ;  (4)  present  condition  of  trade  ;  {fy)  the 
currency  ;  (6)  the  business  habits  and  customs;  for  the  district  of  Malaga, 

I  have  not  replied  earlier  to  the  Department  circular  of  April  11, 
1878,  asking  for  certain  information  in  regard  to  the  general  condition 
of  labor  and  trade  in  this  consulate,  for  the  reason  that  information  on 
subjects  of  this  character  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain,  and  that  ob- 
tained is  very  imperfect. 

1.  Bates  of  wages. 

So  fiir  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  rates  of  wages  are  as  fol- 
lows, per  day :  ^ 

Carpenters fO  70  to  fO  90 

Blacksmitha 70  to  90 

MasoDB 70  to  90 

CauUtera 1  25  to  I  50 

Shipwriffhts 1  25  to  1  50 

Shoemakers,  piece-work 60  to  80 

Tailors,  piece-work ^ 60  to  80 

Hatters,  piece-work 60  to  80 

Coopers,  piece-work 60  to  80 

Common  laborers 4... 40  to  50 

Agricoltaral  laborers,  with  board  and  lodging 15  to  20 

2.  Cost  op  livino. 

In  regard  to  the  cost  of  living,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  laborer 
in  the  south  of  Spain  is  the  most  firugal  of  beings.  He  rarely  or  never 
eats  meat.  Indeed,  it  would  be  imx)0S8ible  for  him  to  do  so  and  live  on 
his  earnings,  as  meat  is  extremely  dear;  common  fresh  meat  being 
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worth  20  cents  and  beef-steak  30  cents  per  pound.  The  laborer  here 
generally  subsists  on  fish,  rice,  beans,  and  other  vegetables.  Rice  is 
worth  about  12^  cents  per  pound,  fish  5  cents,  beans  10  cents,  and  other 
vegetables  in  proportion. 

3.  Past  and  present  bates. 

In  regard  to  the  comparison  of  the  present  rates  with  those  prevailing 
during  the  last  five  years,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the 
rate  of  wages,  has  increased  from  10  to  15  per  cent.,  while,  the  cost  of 
living  has  increased  something  Uke  40  per  cent.  In  this  disparity  be- 
tween the  increase  of  wages  and  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  may 
be  discovered  one  of  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  petty  crimes  so  notice- 
able in  this  province. 

4.  Present  condition  of  trade. 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  trade,  I  have  to  say  that  it  is.  far  from 
prosperous.  Owing  to  the  many  failures  which  occurred  toward  the 
close  of  last  year  and  the  beginning  of  this,  as  well  as  to  the  depresssed 
state  of  trade  everywhere,  business  here  has  almost  ceased.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  there  will  be  a  revival  as  soon  as  the  vintage  begins,  but  no 
one  cjin  tell  to  what  extent. 

6.  The  currency. 

With  regard  to  the  circulating  medium,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  most 
of  the  money  here  consists  of  gold  and  silver,  chiefly  the  latter.  Pajjer 
money  is,  however,  issued  by  the  Bank  of  Spain  m  notes  of  $o  and  up- 
wards.   These  notes  sire  at  par  value,  and  are  convertible  into  specie. 

6.  Business  habits  and  customs. 

With  regard  to  the  business  habits  of  the  people,  I  have  to  say  tbat 
business,  like  everything  else,  is  done  in  that  irregular  manner  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  people  of  this  country. 

In  Malaga  there  are  a  great  many  descendants  of  English  and  Ger- 
man families  doing  business,  and  therefore  one  is  likely  to  find  more 
order  and  method  in  the  manner  of  doing  business  here  than  in  other 
commercial  centers  of  Spain ;  still  many  evidences  of  want  of  method  in 
business  affairs  are  always  to  be  found.  As,  however,  the  business  of 
Malaga  is  passing  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  great  improvements  in  this  resx)ect. 

JOHN  P.  QUAELES. 

United  States  Consulate,        -  •     . 
Malaga^  Jule  15, 1878. 


SANTAin)ER. 

Report  J  by  Consul  QallOj  on  (1)  the  rates  of  wages;  (2)  the  cost  of  Kting; 
(3)  past  and  present  rates;  (4)  the  paper  money;  /or  the  district  of  Soih 
tander, 

I  aeknowledge  the  receipt  of  Department  Circular  of  April  11, 1S7S, 
and  in  reply  I  beg  to  inform  you  on  the  following  points : 

1.  Rates  of  wages. 

The  wages  usually  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  are  very  low,  because 
the  agricultural  wealth  is  not  important.    Women  are  generally  em- 
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ployed  for  this  work.  They  are  paid  about  30  cents  per  day  at  and 
about  the  villages,  and  50  cents  in  the  town.  Mechanics  are  paid  from 
80  cents  to  $2  per  day  5  laborers  on  the  railways  and  public  works,  40 
to  GO  cents. 

2.  Cost  op  liying. 

The  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes,  or  the  price  paid  for  what 
may  be  termed  the  necessaries  of  life,  is  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  wages, 
and  the  highest  order  of  :vt^orking  people  are  able  to  save  something. 

3.  Past  and  present  rates. 

The  difTerence  between  the  present  rates  and  those  which  prevailed 
during  the  last  five  years  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  wages,  but  the 
cost  of  living  has  increased  in  the  same  proportion.  Business  is  almost 
paralyzed  in  Santander,  although  the  population  and  wealth  have  con- 
siderably increased  during  the  past  ten  years. 

4.  Paper  money. 

The  paper  money  in  circulation  is  emitted  by  the  Bank  of  Spain  at 
Madrid,  and  the  total  amount  in  circulation  on  December  31, 1877,  was 
2,635,175  pesetas  ($527,000),  and  the  coin,  in  relation  to  the  notes  in  cir- 
culation, one-third  less.  The  discount  at  the  Bank  of  Santander  and  at 
Madrid  varies  from  4  to  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  usual  commission  in  all  commercial  transactions  is  2  per  cent.;  in 
merchandise  brokerage,  2  per  thousand;  negotiation  of  drafts,.  1  per 
thousand* 

LUIS  GALLO. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Santander  J  May  29, 1878. 
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8WITZEBI.A1VD. 


Beportj  by  Conml  Montgomery  on  the  (1)  coat  of  living  in  Oeneca  ;  (2)  raie$ 
of  wages  throughout  Stoitzerland;  and  {3  and  4)  food-prices  in  omdfimmr 
cial  condition  of  Geneva. 

1.  Cost  of  living. 

The  cost  of  living  in  Geneva  maybe  stated  as  somewhat  less  than  the 
average  in  the  United  States,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  has 
advanced  considerably  during  the  last  decade  on  account  of  the  annual 
influx  Of  thousands  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America, 
many  of  whom  remain  here  during  the  winter  for  educational  and  other 
purposes. 

The  difference,  as  compared  with  our  own  country,  arises  not  so  much 
from  any  marked  contrast  in  the  price  of  provisions  or  articles  of  domet»- 
tic  use  and  comfort,  as  fit>m  the  three  important  elements  of  house-rent, 
labor,  and  service,  all  of  which  remain  at  a  much  lower  standard  than 
can  be  commanded  in  the  United  States. 

The  cost  of  labor  and  service  in  this  country  presents  a  very  remark- 
able contrast  to  that  in  the  United  States,  and  are  important  features, 
therefore,  in  the  economical  administration  of  the  Government,  in  the  re- 
duced rate  of  taxation,  and  the  consequent  expenses  of  living.  Thes^ 
in  fact,  in  connection  with  cheap  rents  of  houses  and  apartments,  ana 
not  the  price  of  provisions  and  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life,  many  of 
which  can  be  purchased  at  lower  rates  in  our  own  country,  are  the 
causes  alone  which  reduce  the  average  cost  of  living  below  that  in  the 
United  States. 

2.  Bates  of  wages. 

The  following  statement  will  demonstrate  that  the  wages  throughout 
Switzerland  wUl  average  78  cents  per  day  of  10  hours,  viz : 

Carpenters,  muaical-box  makers,  and  tinfimitba    per  day..  |0  80  to  $1  40 

Mechanics, skilled do....  2  00  to  2  50 

ordinary do....  60  to  1  20 

Operatives,  male do....  80 

female do....  €0 

Workmen do....  60  to  1  00 

Laborers, male .* do....  50  to  75 

female do....  30  to  50 

Farm  hands, male .....do 60  to  75 

.female do....  40  to  50 

Employ^,  male  (in  stores) do...«  iO 

female  (in  stores) do....  30 

Masons,Joiners,and  woodcarvers do....  80  to  1  00 

I  have  introduced  these  details  inasmuch  as  in  these  times  of  *^  strikes' 
it  is  important  to  know  the  value  of  labor  in  different  parts  of  Europe^ 
so  as  to  be  enabled  to  compare  it  with  the  more  liberal  scale  prevaihug 
in  our  own  country. 

3.  Food-prices. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  present  retail  prices  of  the  principal 
articles  of  food  in  the  Geneva  market-,  viz : 

Beef  for  roasting I per  pound..  $0  18 

for  steaks ao 30 

for  soap do W 

Bread,  best do M 

Butter,  best frA?\7'iiT>  ^ 
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Candles,  best perponiid..  fO  28 

Gtts,  per  meter  cul^e  (3  feet  3  inches  cube) 07 

Cbeeae,  Swiss per  pound..  2:^ 

Chickens per  bird..  70 

Coffee,  raw,  best per  pound..  30 

Eggs    perdozen..  .     20 

Flour,  best per  pound..  07 

Green  com  (in  cans) per  can..  50 

Mills per  liter..  05 

Mmton,  best per  pound..  18 

Oats do 08 

Wheat do 08 

Bye do 08 

Potatoes per  100  pounds..  I  20 

Pork,  fresh per  pound..  18 

salt do 28 

White  sugar do 09 

Brown  sugar do 08 

Tea,bhick : do 50 

green do 1  30 

Tomatoes do 05 

Turkeys per  7  or  8  pounds..  1  40 

Veal per  pound..  20 

American  pressed  meat per  caif.-  90 

Wood per  cord..  18  00 

Coke per  ton..  10  00 

4,  Financial  condition. 

The  financial  condition  of  Geneva  does  not  present  as  flattering  or 
satisfactory  an  outlook  as  represented  in  my  last  annual  report.  At 
that  time  the  city  was  free  from  debt,  the  former  indebtedness  of 
7,000,000  francs  having  been  paid  off  out  of  the  money  left  to  Geneva 
in  1873  by  the  late  Duke  of  Brunswick.  At  present  there  is  a  debt  of 
3,000,000  francs,  contracted  this  year  for  the  puri)oses  of  general  im- 
provement, such  as  opening  new  streets,  building  schools  and  other 
buildings,  &c..  while  the  Canton  of  Geneva,  having  a  population  of  about 
90,000,  is  buniened  with  outstanding  obligations  of  22,000,000  francs,  or 
$4,246,000.  The  annual  expenses  of  the  city  amount  to  1,600,000  francs, 
or  $308,800,  and  those  of  the  canton  to  5,500,000  francs,  or  $1,061,500. 
Honey,  however,  is  abundant,  and  good  paper  has  been  readily  dis- 
counted during  the  past  year  at  an  average  of  3^  i)er  cent.  The  rate  of 
taxation  on  i)roductive  real  estate  is  3  per  cent.  The  tax  on  capital  is 
graduated  as  follows,  viz :  Up  to  3,000  francs  of  capital  there  is  no  tax; 
from  3,000  to  50,000  francs  of  capital  there  is  a  tax  of  1  franc  per  thou- 
sand ;  frx)m  50,000  to  250,000  francs  of  capital  there  is  a  tax  of  2  francs 
per  thousand ;  above  250,000  francs  of  capital  there  is  a  tax  of  3  francs 
per  thousand. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  a  personal  tax  ux>on  domestics,  car- 
riages, horses,  dogs,  and  for  the  cantonal  hospital,  the  aggregate  of  which 
is  very  moderate,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  annual  revenue 
derived  in  this  city  and  adjoining  cantons  from  American  investments 
amounts  to  $1,000,000,  representing  a  capital  of  $15,000,000,  of  which 
three-fourths  approximately  consist  of  State  and  railroad  bonds,  and 
the  remainder  United  States  Government  securities. 

J.  EGLINTON  MOJTTGOMERY. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Oenevaj  October  21, 1878. 
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WAGES  ASD  FOOD  PRICES  IN  NEW  YORK  AND  OHIOAGO. 

The  following  correspondence  will  show  the  sonrces  from  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  received  the  iniormation  which  enabled  him  to  ^ye  the  rates  of  wasee  and 
prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  New  York  and  Chicago  in  the  comparative  form  in 
which  it  has  heen  used  thronghont  the  Secretary's  letter : 

•  The  gentlemen  who  so  kinoly  furnished  the  information,  at  considerable  inconveni- 
ence,  are  well  posted  on  the  subjects  cm  which  they  treat.  Mr.  Bartholomew  is  editor 
of  the  American  Exporter,  besides  being  editorially  connected  with  the  Daily  News 
and  other  newspapers  in  New  York,  has  given  much  study  to  the  labor  question,  and 
ftdly  understands  the  subject ;  Mr.  Thurber,  being  of  the  house  of  Thurber  &  Co. ,  New 
York,  is  necessarily  posted  on  the  food-prices  and  the  wants  of  the  working  classes, 
having  given  much  thought  to  the  subject  as  connected  with  commerce  not  only  in 
the  United  States,  but  in  £uropo  also ;  Mr.  Scanlan  has  represented  one  of  the  labor 
districts  of  Chicago  in  the,  Illinois  legislature,  and  has  long  been  identified  vrith  the 
labor  interests  of  that  cit^r ;  so  that  tne  information  used  by  the  Secretary  in  his  letter 
in  regard  to  those  two  cities  may  be  relied  upon  as  correct  at  the  dates  on  which  it 
was  given. 

WAGES  AND  THE  PRICES  OF  THE  mSCBSSAKIES  OF  UFE  IS  CHICAGO. 

Chicago,  December  %  1878. 

The  list,  showing  the  weekly  waees  paid  the  several  ft'ades  in  this  city^  which  I 
inclose,  is  thorougnly  reliable,  as  I  obtained  the  information  personally  nrom  both 
employers  and  employ^.  The  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  t  have  obtained  from 
the  very  beet  representative  dealers  in  Chicago,  viz :  C.  H.  Slacks,  Charles  Curd^, 
Thomas  McEnirey,  Pierce  &.  Whettmore,  and  A.  Triggs.  These  houses  are  situated  in 
various  parts  of  the  city,  and  are  largely  patronized  ojr  the  laboring  classes. 

As  to  the  wages  paid  to  the  trades,  as  per  list  herewith,  it  should  ue  taken  into  con- 
sideration that  the  same  are  based  on  full  time,  while  the  real  state  of  the  case  would 
show  that  very  few  are  permanently  at  work.  The  only  trades  that  I  found  fairly 
employed  were  bookbinders,  cabinet-makers,  coppersmi&s,  and  saddlers  and  bamess- 
makers.    These  average  from  nine  to  twelve  months'  work  in  the  year. 

This  fall  has  been  the  busiest  and  best  for  labor  in  a  number  of  years. 

JOHN  F.  SCANLAN. 
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Statement  showing  the  weekly  heure  of  labor  and  the  ratce  of  wageepaid  at  CMeagOj  Noeem- 

ler,  1878. 


Oooapattona. 


Weekly 
boon. 

Weekly  w»gM 

58 

$9  00  to  $12  00 

60 

800  to 

12  00 

50 

900  to 

20  00 

59 

900  tb 

18  00 

72 

12  00  to 

18  00 

64 

7  00  to 

15  00 

06 

6  00  to 

15  00 

00 

15  00  to 

2100 

00 

•6  00 

54 

900  to 

80  00 

60 

15  00  to 

2100 

60 

12  00  to 

2100 

60 

12  00  to 

18  00 

50 

600  to 

13  00 

60 

12  00  to 

15  00 

60 

9  00  to 

12  00 

60 

6  00  to 

18  00 

60 

800  to 

15  00 

00 

5  52  to 

900 

60 

6  00  to 

10  SO 

60 

12  00  to 

15  00 

00 

750  to 

12  00 

60 

10  00  to 

12  00 

60 

600  to 

12  00 

52  to  00 

900  to 

15  00 

00 

12  00  to 

2100 

00 

12  00  to 

18  00 

Bftkera 

Bookbinders 

Shoemaken 

Bntohon 

Cabinet-niAken 

CoopexB 

CopperamithB 

Cotfers 

Engraven 

Horaesboers 

MiUwrigbta 

PrlnteTB 

Saddlers  and  bamesa-makers 

Saumakers 

TinsmitbB 

Tailors 

Brassfinisbers 

Laborers,  porters,  Ac 

Bricklayers 

Masons 

Carpenters  and  joiners 

Gaefltters 

Painters 

PLwterers 

Plumbers 

Slaters 


*  Average  for  men.  boys,  and  girls. 

Statement  showing  the  rettul  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  given  by  foregoing  houseSf  w 

Chicago,  November,  1878. 
Provisions  and  groceries : 

Bread per  pound..  fO  04   tofO  04^ 

Flour do 2i   to  04J 

Beef,  for  roasting do 06    to  12^ 

forsoup do....  05 

rump-steak do 08  to  12| 

Corned do 04   to  07 

Veal;  fore  quarter do 06  to  10 

hind  qnarter do 10  to  IS 

cutlets do 12^lo  16 

Mutton,  fore  quarter do....  05  to  12^ 

lundquarter do 05   to  15 

chops do....  10  to  15 

Porkjfresh do....  04   to  08 

salted do....  06  to  1« 

bacon do 07   to  IS 

ham do 07   to  IS 

shoulder do 04  to  10 

oauaage do....  06  to  10 

Lard....- do 06  to  10 

Codflah,  ^ do....  05  to  09 

^i^tfer do.-..  16  to  40 

CheeoB do 05  to  16 

Poiaioes '. perbushel..  60  to  9k 

Rice perpound..  05  to  10 

Beans perquart..  05  to  09 

Milk do...-  08  to  06 

Eggs .'• ...-.,-. per  dozen-.  10  to  S4 

Oatmeal... perpound..  04  to  06 

Tea :. do....  5S5  to    1  OO 

Coffee do.-..  15  to  40 

Sugar do....  07  to  U 

Molasses * pergaUon..  40  to  ^ 

Soap,  common : perpound..  03  to  03 

Starch do....  05  to  1^ 

Coal P^^^-T.AtS^J®    •^ 
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WAQBS  AND  THE  PRICES  OF  THE  NECBSflABIES  OF  LIFE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

New  York,  Deoemher  18, 1878. 

I  Mnd  you  the  list  of  trades  filled  out.  It  required  considerable  time,  the  occupa- 
tions being  so  scattered  in  the  metropolis,  and  no  one  man's  word  being  taken.  The 
higheet  prices  (of  wages)  are  obtained  oy  those  who  represent  the  trades-unions  (print- 
ers, for  instance,  $18  for  daytime-work);  the  lowest,  those  who  are  not  in  the  unions, 
boys  of  18  to  20,  who  do  what  men  are  supposed  to  be  capable  of  (printers,  |8. )  There 
are  very  few  trades-unions  now  in  New  i  ork.  Some  of  the  trades  hold  regular  meet- 
ings, but  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  fixed  by  the  organizations  as  to  wages.  ''Get 
work  where  you  can  and  at  the  best  price  you  can  obtain,"  is  the  general  rule.  The 
only  concession  regarding  hours  is  quitting  at  5  p.  m.  Saturdays.  Ten  hours  is  really 
a  dav's  work  in  every  trade. 

I  inclose  you  some  articles  which  have  appeared  recently.  As  managing  editor  of 
the  New  York  Daily  and  Stmday  News,  in  wnich  most  of  the  trades  advertise  their 
meetings,  &c.,  I  am  perhaps  as  able  to  judge  of  the  affairs  of  the  workingmen  in  general 
as  any  one  persooMn  the  metropolis. 

GEORGE  BARTHOLOMEW. 

Statement  showing  the  weekly  hours  of  7a5or  and  the  wages  paid^  in  New  York  and  vidnity 

per  week. 


Oocnpationa. 


Weekly 

hOUTB. 


Weekly Va«eB 
(full  timer. 


Building  trades: 
BrlGKlayers.. 
MasoDB. 


Carpenters  and  Joiners. 
Oaefltters 


Painters. 

Plasterers... 

Plfunbers... 

Slaters 

Blacluinitbs . . . .. 

Bakers 

Bookbinders 

Shoemakers . 

Batchers 

Cabinet-makers. 

Coopers 

Coppersmiths . . . 

Cutlers 

Bngnvers , 

Horseshoers 

MIUwTights  .... 

Printers 


Saddlers  and  harness-makers 

SaQmakers 

Tinsmiths 

Tailon  (costom-work,  merchant  tailors) . 

Binasfonnders 

Laborers,  porters,  &c 


60 
60 
50 
60 
58 
50 
60 
60 
80 
86 
60 

Piece-work. 
70 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60) 

Piece-work.5 
60 
56 
60 

Piece-work. 
60 
60 


$12  00 
12  00 

000 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
12  00 
10  00 
10  00 

500 
12  00 
12  00 

8  00 

000 
12  00 
12  00 
10  00 
15  00 
12  00 
10  00 


to  $15  00 

to  18  00 

to  12  00 

to  UOO 

to  16  00 

to  15  00 

to  18  00 

to  15  00 

to  14  00 

to  800 

to  18  00 

to  18  00 

to  12  00 

to  13  00 

to  16  00 

to  15  00 

to  13  00 

to  25  00 

to  18  00 

to  15  00 


8  00  to  18  00 


12  00 
12  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
600 


to  15  00 

to  18  00 

to  14  00 

to  18  00 

to  14  00 

to  000 


PRICES  OF  THE  NECESSARIES  OF  UFB  IN  NEW  YORK. 

New  York,  November  23,  1878. 

Regarding  the  question  of  retail  prices  of  the  necessaries  life,  would  say  that  I  in- 
close nerewith  a  schedule  of  prices,  as  requested.  It  will  he  ohserved  that  there  is  a 
wide  range  of  prices,  as  it  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to  give  a  single  price  where  there 
is  both  a  range  in  quality  and  the  terms  of  purchase. 

Grocery  stores  ^ud  meat  markets  which  sell  exclusively  for  cash  and  deal  in  the 
lowest  quality  of  articles,  will  give  quite  a  different  range  of  prices  from  those  which 
do  a  credit  business  and  handle  better  grades.  I  do  not  see  that  you  can  do  better 
than  to  take  the  average,  although  the  lower  prices  probably  represent  more  nearly 
the  qualities  and  |)rices  paid  by  the  laboring  classes. 

There  has  been  a  large  decline  in  the  prices  of  all  food-products,  both  at  wholesale 
and  retail,  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  especially  dunng  the  last  two  years.  In 
some  cases  I  do  not  think  the  full  decline  has  yet  been  realized  by  the  retailer,  and  it 
la  probable  that  retail  prices  will  iu  some  cases  further  decline. 

The  prospects  for  the  future  are,  that  there  will  be  a  very  low  range  in  the  price  of 
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all  food-products,  and,  bo  far  as  the  necessaries  of  life  are  concerned,  for  tlie  fdton 
exceedingly  low  prices  will  prevail. 

While  this  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  producer,  it  certainly  is  to  that  of  the  con- 
sumer, and  is,  in  some  measure,  a  recompense  for  the  great  decline  in  wages  wbtdi 

has  taken  place.  

F.  B.  THURBEE. 

SkUement  Bhawing  the  reUiil  prioe$  of  the  necessaties  of  life  in  New  York  and  rieint^,  oi 
given  hyH.K.j'  F,  B.  Thurher  ^  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  November  1,  1878. 

Broad,  per  loaf 1  poundG  ounees.. 

Do ...^ 1  pound  12omoe8.. 

Do    2 pounds  4  ounces.. 

Flour,  per  barrel 196xK>und8.. 

Beef,  for  roasting per  pound.. 

for  soup do 

rump-steak do 

corned do 

Veal,  fore  quarter do 

hind  quarter do 

cutlets do 

Mutton,  fore  quarter do 

hind  quarter do 

'    chops do 

Pork,  fresh do 

salted do 

bacon do 

ham do 

shoulder do 

sausage do 

Lard i do 

Codfish,  dry do 

Butter do 

Cheese do 

Piotatoes per  half-peck.. 

Bee per  pound.. 

Beans  per  quart.. 

Milk  do 

Eggs per  dozen.. 

Oatmeal per  pound.. 

Tea do 

Coflfee do 

Susar ; do 

Molasses per  gallon.. 

Soap,  common per  pound.. 

Starch do 

Coal per  half-ton.. 

Do i ...per  quarter-ton.. 

J)o , per  ton.. 


»(» 

08 

10 

•6  50  to  7  ry) 

12  to 

16 

06  t« 

08 

14  to 

16 

08  to 

12 

08  to 

10 

10  to 

13 

20  to 

24 

09  to 

10 

12  to 

14 

14  to 

16 

08  to 

10 

08  to 

10 

08  to 

10 

06  to 

12 

08  to 

10 

08  to 

10 

10  to 

12 

06  to 

07 

25  10 

32 

12  to 

15 

18  to 

20 

08  to 

10 

07  to 

10 

08  to 

10 

25  to 

30 

04  to 

ffi 

50  to 

60 

20  to 

30 

08  to 

10 

60  to 

70 

06  to 

CC 

08  to 

10 

3  00 

175 

5  85 

COST  OF  LIVING  IK  VAEIOUS  COUNTRIES. 

Extract  from  the  Annual  Commercial  Beipcrtof  Consul  Potter,  of  Stuttgart,  Gtrmam^jfif 

the  year  1878. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  retail  price  in  different  parts  of  Europe  of 
thirteen  principal  articles  of  food,  considered  o£  best  quality,  in  the  localitiM  named. 
The  figures  are  obtained  from  statistics  and  facts  communicated  to  this  consulate  ^7 
the  American  consuls  residing  in  the  different  cities  enumerated. 

Regarding  eiroorts  from  the  United  Statos  the  table  is  not  particularly  nsefuL  It 
•will,  however,  if  made  public,  answer  inquiries  almost  daily  addressed  to  this  con- 
sulate by  persons  in  the  United  States  who  propose  residing  temporarily  on  the  Conti- 
nent. It  will  also  show,  generally,  that  the  prices  of  food  in  Errope  are,  on  an  average^ 
considerably  higher  than  those  prevailing  in  America. 

The  food-producing  capacities  of  the  various  countries  upon  the  Continent,  as  wall 
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as  of  England,  cannot  be  much  increased.  As  an  example  may  be  mentioned  this 
kingdom,  where  every  arable  acre  of  land  is  under  thorongh  cnltivation.  Questions 
relating  to  fuel  and  tin.ber  supply,  as  well  as  the  climatic  and  sanitary  coaditions  of 
the  country,  will  prevent  any  additional  clearing  of  forest  lands.  If,  therefore,  the 
population  should  increase  to  double  its  present  nimiber— as  it  some  time  will — the  food 
supply  would  be  no  greater  than  at  the  present  time.  The  yield  of  the  bread  crop  of 
Wiirtemberg  for  the  present  year  is  bountiful  and  more  than  an  ay  erase,  and  vet^ 
with  a  population  ot'httlo  more  than  1,800,000,  there  will  be  a  deficiency  m  the  lood 
supply  of  about  2,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  which  must  be  imported  from  countries 
that  have  a  surplos.  And  what  is  true  of  this  kingdom  is  substantially  true  of  all 
continental  countries,  as  also  England.  As  the  population  of  these  countries  increases, 
in  the  same  ratio  will  the  demand  for  food  upon  tne  United  States,  which  is  the  most 
convenient  source  of  supply,  increase.  Hie  redundant  population  of  Europe  must  have 
food  brought  to  them,  or,  by  emigration,  they  must  seek  it  where  it  is  produced. 

The  export  trade  of  the  United  States  in  breadstufGs  and  food  of  all  kinds  mast, 
therefore,  rapidly  increase,  until  it  attains  dimensions,  even  in  the  near  future,  which 
promise  to  be  enonnous.  With  adequate  terminal  railroad  facilities  at  the  great  sea- 
ports ;  with  a  wise  distribution  of  the  surplus  labor  of  the  country  over  unoccupied 
lands;  with  stability  in  the  administration  of  national  affairs,  and  with  a  currency 
based  upon  the  standard  adopted  by  all  commercial  nations,  and  of  uniform  value  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  immediate  future  of  the  United  States  would  seem  to  foreshadow 
the  commencement  of  an  era  of  piiiusual  prosperity  and  contentment  for  alL 
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Table  showing  the  average  retail  prices  in  different  parte  of  Ewrofeef 


Country. 


City  or  town.         White Inead. 


Beefrteak. 


Chickens. 


YceL 


Belgium 

Pmssla 

England 

Ireumd 

ProMia 

France 

Geimany 

Bpain 

Socith  Wales.. 
United  States. 

Italy 

Saxony 

Do 

Denmark 

Pmasia 

Ireland 

Prussia 

England 

Germany 

Italy 

Switzerland... 


Belgiom.- 
Scotland.. 

Spain 

Italy 

Germany. 
Portugal . 
England. . 
Germany. 
England.. 
Italy/.... 
Bavaria.. 


Italy 
Ens 
Wurtemberg. 

Sweden 

Austria 

Italy  

Austria 

Bussla  ....%... 

United  States. 

Do 


Antwerp 

Barmen 

Bristol 

BelfMt...... 

Berlin 

Bordeaux . . . 
Brunswick.. 

Cadia 

Caidiflf 

Cincinnati . . 

Carrara 

Chemnitz... 

Cobnrg 

Copenhagen 

Cologne 

DnbUn 

Diisseldorf . . 
Palmonth . . . 
Florence.... 
Frankfort-on-the*Kaln 

Genoa  

Genera 

Ghent    

Glasgow.... 
Gibraltar... 

Leghorn 

Lemsio 

Lisbon 

Liverpool... 
Mannheim . . 
Manchester. 
Messina  — 

Munich 

Palermo  .... 
Plymouth 


P«rVb.  Peri 

10  22110  20 


Nice 

Sheffield 

Stuttgart ....... 

Stocuolm 

Trieste 

Turin 

Vienna 

Warsaw 

Boston 

New  York  City. 


I 


^18- 

40 

22 

39 

21 

22 

10 

20-     25 

30 

12i 

^A 

22 

20 

20 

81 

15 

17 

20 

20 

24 

23 

80 

18 

10 

18 

18i 

21 

21 

15 

20 

24 

19 

20 

17 

19 

10 

24 

80 

27 

80 

35 

20 

31 

82 

35 

13 

12|-     20 

17 

26 

16 

19 

22 

23 

22 

25 

20 

83 

13 

18 

21 

19 

24 

22 

21 

28 

22 

17-28 

25 

20 

22 

25 

20 

18 

08 

18 

16 

80 

17 

15 

17 

80 

U| 

M-     25 

10  1ft-     88 

tl 

26-     80 

18 

i.      Ptrlh. 
f25M20 


18  I 

18  1 
28 
17, 
22i 
18 
14 
25 
19 
13 
17 
20| 
»* 
17, 

19  I 
29 
18 
34 
90 
20 
20 
14 


19 
19 
21 

IS  I 

18  I 
30- 
18  I 

^\ 
23 

20 

vii 

V 

66 

16 

U 


»€hmnd.       tLMboiod. 
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ikirteeH  principal  articles  of  food,  of  the  very  best  quality ,  October  1, 1878. 


Pork,  freah. 

Egg.. 

Batter,  best 
table. 

Cheese. 

Coffee. 

Tea. 

White 
sugar. 

Potatoes. 

FerW. 

Perdai, 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

10  18 

ton 

10  26 

10  19 

10  36 

10  85 

10  15 

$0  02 

20 

20 

81 

1020-     30 

40 

$0  60-125 

14 

014 

^ 

22| 

30 

22 

38 

68 

08 

0? 

16 

24 

25 

17 

$0  22-30 

80-     82 

07 

01 

17 

14 

85 

20-     30 

52 

125 

13 

0^ 

20 

10 

40 

25 

59 

158 

17 

0? 

16 

15 

81 

25 

35 

60-1  10 

111 

00| 

20 

20 

80 

15 

45 

100 

15 

oT 

16 

87 

24 

20 

36 

66 

10 

02 

09 

18 

.24 

10 

27 

75-130 

09i 

00| 

18 

24 

30 

28 

20 

Notiued. 

18 

04 

10 

16 

19 

25 

30-     38 

80 

14 

01 

15 

20 

28 

25 

40 

80 

U 

01 

13 

17 

39 

25 

43 

86 

12 

02| 

17 

20i 

81 

27 

50 

1  22 

m 

or 

20 

84 

88 

22 

22 

50-125 

10 

02 

21 

24 

82 

22 

45 

50-100 

12 

014 

18 

20 

25 

22 

40 

40-     85 

09 

or 

16 

16 

30 

29 

35 

180 

14 

014 

18 

21 

29 

20-     80 

45 

100-125 

14 

01 

82 

12 

81 

IS-     86 

25-     37 

1  10-  1  75 

15 

02 

18 

20 

86 

22 

80 

50-130 

09 

01 

20 

18 
82 

40 
40 

25 
25 

35 
40 

17 
07 

01 

22 

76* 

"4 

10  14-     16 

12 

1025-     40 

25-     30 

40-     50 

80-     90 

07 

ii" 

is' 

""25l""86* 

ii' 

"*3il""46" 

*68l*i*76* 

ioif'ii" 

02* 

18 

15 

41 

41 

29 

87 

u 

s^ 

15 

22 

82 

15 

25 

25-     87 

09 

18 

10 

25 

24 

30-     40 

70-125 

12 

01 

16 

24 

34 

14-     28 

30 

62-     88 

05-     10 

Sit 

11 

10 

23 

18 

25-     28 

Little  QBed. 

10 

16 

18 

25 

14-     25 

45 

45-120 

14 

014 

18 

24 

40 

19 

32 

70 

15 

01 

15 

21 

22 

15-      60 

17-     34 

35-     78 

09 

014 

U 

20 

30 

25 

•44 

80 

08 

02 

20 

16 

40 

28 

43 

100-120 

15 

Oil 

10 

22 

30-     85 

18 

22-     40 

1  00 

09 

01} 

171 

IH 

221 

20-     30 

46 

50-125 

14* 

Oil 

10 

18 

25 

18-     24 

27 

75 

12 

(t) 

14 

14 

241 

12-     16 

fe- 

85-112 

13 

01 

19 

19 

2r 

27 

Not  used. 

13i 

001 

21 

12 
10-     12 

20-     50 
18 

19-     25 
23 

200 
100-800 

2? 
06 

01 

06 

*"85l"*40' 

03-     04 

18 

25 

30-     65 

12 

26 

75-125 

10 

02 

11 

20 

25-     35 

U 

24 

50-120 

OH 

01 

1 9  onts  per  cahlo  foot 

UinxBD  States  Consulate, 

StuUgari,  Navmber  9, 187& 


J.  8.  POTTER. 
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AEGENTINE  EEPUBLIO. 

Mates  of  wagee  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  heing  an  extract  from  the'  awmal  commardtH 
repwt  of  E.  J.  Bakery  esq..  United  States  c<msul  at  Buenos  Ayres, 

*  »  #  »  ,  •  »  « 

In  regard  to  wa^es,  the  immigration  office  has  published  a  schedule  of  whatinuni- 
grants  may  hope  to  cet  who  come  to  this  country.  It  seems  that  in  some  cases  t]w 
prices  are  consideraoly  exaggerated,  but  I  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  Wages  axe 
paid  in  paper  money,  which  is  at  present  at  about  30  per  cent,  discount. 

Agriculturists,  in  harvest-time,  receive  |60  per  mouth,  with  board  and  lodging;  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  year  from  $16  to  $24  per  month,  with  board  and  lodging. 
The  following  receive  board  and  lodging  in  addition  to  their  wages,  which  are  monthly: 
Joinei-8,  $32;  bricklayers,  $24  to  $36;  gunsmiths,  $16;  apothecaries,  $48;  men  cookb, 
$16  to  $24 ;  women  cooks,  $10  to  $20;  boiler-makers,  $66;  carpenters,  $24  to  $48;  seam- 
Btresses,  $20  to  $32;  clerks,  $10  to  $24;  typefounders,  $60;  blacksmiths,  $32;  men 
servants,  $12  to  $20 ;  women  servants,  $12  to  $20 ;  boys  and  girls,  $4  to  $12 ;  machin- 
ists, $24  to  $40;  tailors,  $24  to  $40 ;  saddlers,  $24  to  $46 ;  typesetters,  $32  to  $50 ;  gar- 
deners, $32  to  $60 ;  shoemakers,  $16  to  $24. 


AUSTRALIA. 

THE  LABOR  MARKET. 
[From  the  Melbourne  Argus,  October  31, 1878.] 

The  labor  market  has  not  altered  materially  since  last  mouth.  In  the  building 
trades  business  is  dull,  and  the  action  of  the  tradesmen  at  the  new  eastern  market 
building  is  not  likely  to  encourage  business.  The  bootmaking  trade  is  in  a  very  in- 
different condition,  several  of  the  leading  establishments  doing  scarcely  any  work.  In 
the  clothing  factories  the  summer  orders  are  about  concluded,  the  work  done  thi& 
spring  being  considerably  below  the  average.  At  present  there  is  plenty  of  work  for 
laborers  in  the  country  at  shearing  and  haymaking.  In  Riverina  the  rates  paid  for 
shearing  varies  from  I60.  to  l&s,  per  100,  according  to  locality,  the  men  to  iind  their 
own  rations.  In  Victoria  it  is  from  12«.  to  13«.  per  100.  House  servants  are  scarcer, 
the  demand  being  greater  than  the  supply,  which  is  usually  the  ca.se  at  tbi^  time  of 
the  year,  when  so  many  orders  are  received  from  the  country. 

The  following  are  the  rates  of  wages  paid : 

Domestic  servants, — For  town :  Housemaids,  £30  to  £36  per  annum ;  female  cooks  re- 
ceive from  £35  to  £60  per  annum ;  male  cooks,  30a.  to  80«uper  week ;  nnrseuMuds,  £25 
to  £35  per  annum ;  laundresses,  £30  to  £40  per  annum.  For  hotels :  Cooks,  male  and 
female,  £50  to  £100  per  annum  ;  housemaids,  £35  to  £40  per  annum.  For  stations: 
First-class  married  couples  for  home  stations,  £70  to  £90  per  annum ;  second-class 
married  couples  for  home  stations,  with  children,  £40  to  £50  per  annum ;  cooks,  £45 
to  £55  per  annum ;  housemaids,  £35  to  £40  per  annum.  For  farms :  Men  cooks,  £50 
per  annum ;  married  couples,  £60  to  £70  per  annum ;  women  servants,  £30  to  £35 
per  annum;  farming  men,  208.  per  week;  milkmen,  2O0.  per  week;  plowmen,  about 
20«.  per  week. 

Waiters  for  hotels,  25«.  to  35«.  per  week ;  grocers'  assist-ants,  15».  to  20s.  per  week ; 
general  store  assistants,  208.  to  408.  per  week ;  nursery  governesses,  £30  to  £40  per 
annum ;  finishing  governesses,  £60  to  £80  per  annum. 

Station  hands, — Stockmen  receive  from  £60  to  £75  per  annum ;  shepherds,  15s,  to  20i. 
per  week ;  ordinary  workingmen,  158.  to  208.  per  week;  drovers,  258.  to  408.  per  week; 
gardeners,  158.  to  258.  per  week. 

Building  trades, — Stonemasons,  108.  per  day ;  plasterers,  bricklayers,  slaters,  l(te.  per 
day ;  carpenters,  108.  per  day ;  laborers,  78.  per  day ;  pick-and-shovel  men,  68.  6rf.  per 
day.    The  day's  work  is  eight  hours. 

Bootmakers, — ^For  riveting  children's  boots  the  rate  is  Gd,  per  pair;  boys',  IW.; 
women's,  l8. ;  and  men's,  l8.  3d.  The  same  rates  are  paid  for  finisning.  In  some  <^ 
the  best  order  shops  the  rates  paid  are :  Wellingtons,  108. ;  elastics,  78.  Gd, ;  closinir. 
88.  Good  hands  for  ladies'  boots  are  scarce.  Higher  rates  aro  paid  in  first  and  aecoiid 
class  ^'bespoke  shops."  f^ 
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Bakers, — First-class  workmen  (foremen)  average  £3  per  week ;  second  hands,  £2  to 
£2  28.    In  the  inferior  shops  the  rates  ai*e  slightly  lower. 

^i4teA«-».— Shopmen  receive  from  35».  to  40».  per  week ;  boys,  15a.  to  £0«.  per  week ; 
Blaughtermen  receive  from  40».  to  50«.  per  week ;  small-goods  Inen  (pork  butchers)  re- 
ceive 308.  to  40s,  per  week,  with  rations ;  superior  men  receive  more. 

Bra88finish4ara  and  cappersmitha.—IiL  the  engine-fitting  shops  there  is  a  fair  supply  of 
workmen :  the  wages  are  from  9s.  to  128,  per  day.  The  same  rates  are  paid  m  the 
fine  brassnnifihing  shops. 

Cabinetmakers, — ^The  earnings  of  the  men  employed  in  this  trade  are  very  variable. 
In  some  of  the  best  shops  in  Melbourne  the  wages  paid  are  as  high  as  £3  lOs.  per 
week,  while  in  inferior  establishments  the  men  receive  firom  £2  10«.  to  £3  per  week. 
In  the  country  the  wages  paid  are  still  less. 

Clothing  factories,'— vflLeTe  the  work  is  done  on  the  premises,  the  wages  earned  are 
as  follows:  Tailoresses,  firom  £1  to  £1 15«.  per  week;  pressers,  £2  to  £2  15«.  and  up- 
wards. From  128,  to  £1  is  earned  at  shirtmaking  in  factory  hours,  but  the  greater 
portion  is  taken  home.  Clothing  machinists  earn  from  159.  to  30«.  per  week  in  factory 
noais. 

Coopers, — Most  of  the  work  in  this  trade  is  done  by  the  piece ;  the  wages  fixed  by 
the  trade  are  IOa.  per  day  of  10  hours.  Tallow  casks  are  made  at  6s.  to  5«.  6d.  for 
thirds  and  As.  6d.  for  fourths.  Thirds  are  now  most  made,  there  being  but  little  de- 
mand for  fourths. 

Coachh  «/<!«•«.— Smiths  receive  from  £2  lOs.  to  £3  bs,  and  £4  per  week.  A  few  hands 
earn  as  high  as  £4  per  week.  Body-makers :  Most  of  this  work  is  done  by  the  piece. 
The  average  earnings  of  good  hands  are  fix>m  £2  10«.  to  as  high  as.  £4  per  week. 
Wheelers :  Most  of  Uiis  work  is  done  by  the  piece.  The  wages  made  axe  from  £2  lOs. 
to  £3  lOs.  per  week.  Painters  receive  from  9«.  to  12».  per  day.  Trimmers  get  from 
£2  10«.  to  £3  10«.  per  week.  Visemen  earn  from  £1 10«.  to  £2  per  week.  The  rate 
of  labor  in  this  trade  is  10  hours  per  day. 

Drapers, — In  all  the  best  establishments  well-qualified  drapers'  assistants  earn  frx>m 
£2  lOs.  to  £4  per  week.  Carpet  salesmen  obtain  about  the  same  rates.  Upholsterers, 
£2  lOs.  to  £3  and  £4  per  week.  Mantle-makers,  15».  to  20«.  per  week.  Milliners 
from  35«.  to  £3  lOs.  per  week.  Needlewomen  and  dressmakers  from  158.  to  20s.  per 
week. 

Gardener^.— The  men  in  this  trade  are  not  at  all  well  paid.  In  situations  near  town 
the  rates  are  from  308.  to  498.  per  week,  without  rations.  The  rates  with  rations  are 
158.  to  208.     Very  good  men  get  258.  per  week. 

Hattirs, — Body-makers  get  188.  to  208.  per  dozen  for  regulars,  and  128.  to  14s. 
per  dozen  far  low  crowns.  Finishers  get  228,  to  24s.  per  oozen  for  silk  hats;  208. 
per  dozen  for  pull-over ;  and  128.  to  148.  per  dozen  for  low  crown.  Shapers  are  paid, 
for  regulars,  128.  per  dozen ;  for  Anglesea,  98.  per  dozen  over  |ths ;  and  68.  per  dozen 
for  plain  shape ;  low-crown  Anglesea,  88.  per  dozen ;  over  ■§ thjs,  68.  per  dozen ;  under 
(ths,  48.  per  dozen. 

Iron  <r<uie8.— Fitters  receive  from  98.  to  128.  per  day;  turners  from  108.  to  138.  per 
day ;  boiler-mnkers  and  platers  from  128.  to  138.  per  day ;  riveters  from  98.  to  ll8.  per 
day:  blacksmiths  from  108.  to  138.  per  day ;  hammermen  from  78.  to  88.  per  day;  and 
molaers  from  108.  to  128.  and  138.  per  day. 

Jewelers. — In  the  manufacturing  jewelers'  establishments  the  workmen  receive  from 
£2  158.  to  £3  158.  For  the  finer  work  the  wages  range  higher.  Good  tradesmen  can 
get  full  employment. 

Jf  tii«r8.-*-The  average  rates  for  miners  is  £2  per  week  for  surface  miners,  and  £2  58. 
for  underground  work ;  in  some  deep,  wet  mines  £2  108.  is  paid.  In  some  outlying 
districts  higher  rates  are  obtained,  but  only  by  a  few  men. 

Navties. — ^The  rate  paid  the  men  employed  on  the  Government  railways  is  68.  6d. 
per  day. 

Painiers  and  glaziers, — ^Fair  tradesmen  receive  98.  per  day.  This  trade  is  fully  sup- 
plied. 
Plumbers  and  gasfitters  receive  £3  per  week  of  eight  hours  per  day. 
Printers,  <fc.— The  rate  paid  in  this  trade  is  l8.  per  1,000.  In  manufacturing  etar 
tioners'  establishments  lithographers  are  paid  £2 108.  to  £3  158.  per  week ;  binders, 
£2  to  £3  per  week ;  paper-rulers,  £3  to  £3  108.  per  week.  The  demand  for  labor  in 
these  trades  is  limited,  and  is  at  present  fully  supplied.  Good  head  men  get  higher 
rates  in  the  binding  and  lithographing  departments. 

Stecedores^  men,  &c. — Lumpers'  wages  are  128.  per  day  at  present.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  business  doing.  Engineers  in  tugboats  and  donkey-engine  drivers  receive  £19 
per  month. 

Shipcarpenters, — ^The  rate  paid  in  this  trade  is  I2s,  per  day  of  eight  hours.  Work 
is  irregular. 

Sailors  on  board  ocean-going  ships  and  steamers  receive  £4  108.  per  month.  In 
coasting  vessels  the  rate  is  £5  per  month.  Men  receive  £G  per  month  in  coasting 
ateamers.  Trimmers  get  £7  and  &«men  £9  in  coasting  steamers.  In  vessels  foreign 
bound  frx)m  Melbourne  the  rate  is  the  same  as  in  coasting  vessels. 
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SaddlerB, — ^Really  good  tradesmen  are  scarce,  bnt  second-class  workmen  oreplentifQl 
enough.  The  earnings  are  about  £2 15«.  per  week.  The  commoner  sorts  of  work  are 
not  paid  for  so  well,  and  wages  vary  from  250.  to  359.  per  week.  The  work  in  this 
trade  is  nine  hours  pel*  day. 

Tanners  and  curriers. — Beamsmen  receive  40«.  to 50s,  per  week;  shcdsmen,  43s.  to 45«. 
per  week ;  tanners,  *S8s.  to  45«.  per  week.  Time,  ten  hours  per  day.  Curriers  at  piece- 
work can  earn  £rom  50s.  to  70«.  per  Week. 

Tailors. — In  a  few  first-class  establishments  the  rate  paid  is  Is.  per  hour.  In  others 
the  rate  is  lOd.  per  hour.  In  second-class  shops  the  earnings  are  from  £2  lOs.  to  £3 
per  week.  In  factories  the  rates  vary,  the  men  beinff  often  paid  by  the  piece.  Where 
wages  are  paid,  the  rate  is  409.  per  week  in  factory  nours. 

Tinsmiths  earn  from  £2  to  £3  per  week;  ironworkers,  £2  10».  to  £3  i>er  week;  gal- 
Tanizers,  £3  per  week.    Most  of  the  work  in  this  trade  is  done  by  the  piece. 

Watchmakers.— The  general  rate  of  wages  in  this  trade  is  £2  10«.  to  £4  per  week, 
though  some  of  the  superior  workmen  get  as  high  as  £5. 


STRIKES. 

[From  the  Melbonme  Argna,  October  31, 1878.] 

Early  in  the  month  a  strike  occurred  among  the  workmen  employed  on  the  Oaklei^ 
and  South  Yarra  Railway.  The  contractors,  Messrs.  Higgins,  announced  that  tae 
men  employed  at  the  South  Yarra  end  of  the  line  would  be  taken  on  at  69. 6d.  per  day 
till  they  could  select  the  experienced  workmen,  whom  they  purposed  to  pay  the  fnfi 
wage  for  railway  laborers,  namely,  79.  per  day.  The  men,  thinking  if  once  they  com- 
menced to  work  at  the  lower  rate  they  would  never  get  the  full  pnde,  refused  to  go  to 
work  at  all  unless  at  79.  per  day.  The  dispute  lasted  two  or  three  days,  and  eventually 
the  contractors  selected  known  workmen,  to  whom  they  paid  the  full  rate,  and  the 
'  strike  ceased. 

A  strike  of  a  more  complicated  nature  occurred  among  the  bricklayers  employed  on 
the  new  eastern  market  buildings  on  the  5th  instant.  The  bricklayers  employed  on 
the  building  petitioned  the  contractors,  Messrs.  J.  Nation  &  Co.  for  a  half-holiday  on 
Saturday  afternoons.  The  contractors  refused  to  grant  the  concession,  as  it  would  be 
an  ii^ustice  to  the  lar^e  number  of  bricklayers' laborers  employed  on  the  baildingt 
who  could  ill  afford  to  lose  the  half  a  day's  pay  i>er  week.  Tlie  bricklayers  declin^ 
to  consider  the  laborers,  and  left  work  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  5th  October. 
When  they  returned  to  work  on  Monday  morning,  Messrs.  Nation  &  Co.  informed  them 
that  if  they  did  not  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  Eight  Hours'  Society,  namely,  eight 
hours  work  per  day,  they  need  not  ao  to  work.  The  men  refused  to  accept  these  oon- 
ditions,  and  since  then  have  been  idle.  The  usual  tactics  were  then  employed  by  tiie 
men.  Pickets  were  posted  round  the  building  to  prevent  any  men  who  wished  to  take 
on  work  on  the  contractors'  terms  from  doing  ho.  A  meeting  of  the  Contractors'  Asso- 
ciation has  been  held,  and  it  was  resolved  that  a  vote  of  the  whole  of  the  tradesmen 
should  be  taken  on  November  1  as  to  whether  there  should  be  a  general  half-holiday 
throughout  the  buildin|y^  trade,  upon  which  vote  the  contractors  will  take  their  stand. 
The  workmen  in  the  different  trades  have  decided,  however,  to  have  nothing:  to  do 
with  a  vote  of  that  description,  and  the  question  remains  as  it  was  before.  Messrs. 
I^ation  &  Co.  have  about  sixteen  bricklayers  who  have  taken  on  work  since  the  strike 
began. 

AMERICAN  IMMIGRATION  AND  WAGES  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

[The  following  remarks  on  immigration  from  the  United  States  to,  and  the  list 
ahowing  the  rates  of  wages  in,  New  ^uth  Wales  arc  so  appropriate  to  the  completios 
of  this  volume,  that  they  are  inserted  herein  as  taken  from  Consul  Williams's  annual 
report  in  Commercial  Relations  for  1877,  pp.  467-473.  The  report  is  dated  Sidney,  Oc- 
tober 1,  1877.] 

IMMIGRANTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

From  what  I  can  Icam  there  are  but  few  native-born  Americans  among  the  passen- 
gers, and  I  have  felt  glad  that  such  was  the  case,  as  I  hear  of  a  good  ocal  of  disap- 
pointment and  dissatisfaction  among  those  who  have  arrived.  Several  have  applied 
to  ine  for  assistance  to  return,  after,  as  they  said,  endeavoring  to  get  work  both  in 
town  and  country,  and  if  they  had  met  with  oncourajgement  I  sliould,  without  doubt, 
have  had  many  more.  I  have  no  doubt  of  there  being  plenty  of  employment  for  all 
who  may  conn;,  but  to  me  there  appears  to  be  no  properj^  arranged^^temibr  bring- 
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!nff  employers  and  laborers  together ;  no  sncli  place  as  a  central  intelligence  office, 
woere  employers  can  make  known  their  wants  and  their  wages  (if  not  themselves  in 
town),  and  to  which  persons  seeking  employment  could  resort  with  some  degree  of 
confidence  that  thev  would  obtain  j^ood  information  and  advice.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision made  for  sheltering  and  feeding  the  immigrants  on  their  arrival,  and  if  they 
are  without  money  and  do  not  obtain  immediate  employment,  they  are  reduced  to  i^ 
straits.  SeveraJ  have  told  me  that  they  were  ^vithout  food  and  were  sleeping  in  the 
parks,  but  some  of  the  same  men  afterward  obtained  work.  Several,  I  am  told,  en- 
listed in  the  permanent-defense  force  of  the  colony  as  a  last  resort.  Employers  here  ^^• 
erally  look  lor  written  certificates  of  character,  which  }>er8ons  coming  from  the  United 
States  could  not  well  give,  and  even  if  they  couldj  the  writers  would  be  no  better 
known  than  the  person  presenting  them.  Again,  there  is  a  bitter  hostility  on  the 
part  of  the  laboring  classes  to  all  immigration  promoted  by  the  public  fands,  and  the 
new  arrivals  meet  with  anything  but  a  sympathetic  reception  from  their  own  class. 
Indeed,  this  hostile  feeling  is  shaping  into  a  laoor-defense  association,  intended  to  em- 
brace the  whole  colony,  lor  the  purpose  of  bringing  political  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
Government  through  the  legislature  for  the  purpose  both  of  restricting  inmiigration 
and  introducing  a  protective  tariff. 

In  my  opinion,  any  man  who  is  tolerably  comfortable  where  he  is  will  do  well  to  re- 
main, rather  than  come  here  with  the  hope  of  bettering  his  condition. 

RATES  OF  WAGES. 

The  following  return  (official)  shows  the  current  prices  paid  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, 1876,  for  labor  in  some  of  the  i>rincipal  trades  of  the  Colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  which  of  course  vary  somewhat  in  different  districts : 

Coauniners  (the  demand  for  miners  at  present  is  not  great,  and  in  many  cases  the 
men  are  only  employed  half-time),  $2.43  to  |3.65  per  day ;  compositors  24  to  26  cents 
per  1,000 ;  stonemasons,  $2.67  per  day ;  stonemasons'  laborers,  $1.94  yer  day ;  plas- 
tereis,  $2.92  per  day ;  plasterers'  laborers,  $1.94  per  day ;  bricklayers,  $2.92  per  day ; 
bricklayers'  laborers,  $1.94  per  day;  painters,  $2.19  to  $2.43  per  day:  saddlers,  $10.94 
to  $13.38  per  week ;  tailors  (paid  by  the  piece)  can  average  about  $14.60  to  $17  per 
week ;  shoemakers  (paid  by  the  piece)  can  average  about  $14.60  to  $17  per  week :  iron- 
tnmers,  30  to  32  cents  per  hour:  carpenters,  30  cents  per  hour:  engine  fitters,  28 to  33 
cents  per  hour :  coppersmiths,  32  to  36  cents  per  hour;  general  fitters,  26  to  31  cents 
per  hour ;  blacksmiths,  28  to  38  cents  per  hour ;  blacksmiths'  strikers,  18  to  22  cents 
per  hour ;  ironmolders,  30  to  34  cents  per  hour ;  boiler-makers,  28  to  32  cents  per  hour ; 
pattern-makers.  28  to  32  cents  per  hour ;  boiler-makers'  assistants,  16  to  22  cents  per 
hour;  general  laborers  in  iron-works,  14  to  16  cents  per  hour;  brassmolders,  28  to  32 
cents  per  hour ;  carriage  and  wagon  builders,  26  to  32  cents  per  hour ;  carriage-paint- 
ers, 20  to  28  cents  per  hour ;  sawyers,  in  mill,  20  to  30  cents  per  hour ;  brassnnishers, 
22  to  30  cents  per  Aour ;  machine  men,  in  fitting-shop,  22  cents  per  hour. 

The  foregoing  trades  connected  with  the  iron  and  engineering  departments  work 
eight  hours  a  day,  with  one  or  two  breaks. 

The  following  quotations  are  exclusive  of  rations  or  board,  in  town  or  country, 
which  are  not  charged  for : 

Married  couples  for  stations.  $268  to  $316  per  annum ;  farmlaborers,  $170  to  $220 
per  annum ;  bullock-drivers,  $195  to  $253  per  annum ;  horse-team  drivers,  $195  to  $316 
per  annum ;  boundary-riders,  $195  to  253  per  annum ;  stockmen,  $195  to  $365  per  an- 
num ;  shepherds,  $170  to  $230  per  annum ;  roadmakers.  (253  to  $316  per  annum ; 
grooms,  $195  to  $253  per  annum;  gardeners,  $195  to  $253  per  annum;  gardeners  (in 
town),  $252  to  $316  per  annum ;  blacksmiths  (country),  $365  to  $487  per  annum ; 
bakers,  $7.30  to  $14.60  per  week ;  butchers,  $12.16  per  week;  cooks  (private  houses), 
$156  to  $253  per  annum ;  cooks  (hotels^,  $252  to  $316  per  annum ;  laundresses,  $156  to 
$219  per  annuin:  liouse  and  parlor  maids,  $127  to  $170  per  annum ;  general  female  ser- 
vants, $127  to  $220  per  annum ;  nursemaids,  $97  to  $170  per  annum ;  grooms  and  coach- 
men (in  town),  $220  to  $316  per  annum ;  useful  boys  on  stations,  $78  to  $146  per  an- 
num. 

Current  rate  of  wages,  without  board  or  lodging : 

Wheelwrights  (country),  $14.60  to  $17  per  week;  railway-laborers,  $1.70  to $2.1$ 
per  day  :  bnckmakers,  ^.47  per  1,000;  potters,  $12.16  per  week;  tinsmiths,  $2.19 per 
day :-  galvanized-iron  workers,  $2.45  to  $2.92  per  day.  (The  two  trades  last  mentioned 
work  ten  hours  to  the  day.) 

Lumpers  and  wharf  laborers : 

Day-work  for  handling  general  cargo,  24  cents  per  hour ;  day-work  for  handling  coal, 
30  cents  -per  hour ;  night- work,  36  cents  per  hour ;  plumbers,  $2.43  jier  day  ;  gasntters, 
$2.43  per  day.  (These  two  traides  last  mentioned  work  eieht  hours  to  the  day.)  Coop- 
<ers  (on  odd  Jobs),  $2.92  per  day ;  coopers,  on  piece,  as  follows :  Wine-casks,  $5.46  per 
ton ;  oil-casks,  $4.87  per  ton :  tierces,  85  cents  each ;  hogsheads,  $1.33  each ;  ten-gallon 
kegs,  73  cents  each ;  five-gallon  kegs,  48  cents  each ;  two-gallon  kegs,  42  cents  each. 
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HOUSE-BEin'. 

Small  cottages  in  Sydney  and  Buborbs.  3  or  4  rooms  and  kitchen.  $1.94  to  f2.92  pv 
wwk ;  small  nouses,  3  or  4  rooms,  with  kitchen,  &c.,  |3.40  to  $4.8u  per  week ;  ou«r 
larger  houses  from  ^.60  per  week  upward ;  bof^  and  lodging  for  single  men,  from 
^.40  to  14.80  per  week. 

Note  by  the  consul.— The  above  rates  of  wages  are  without  doubt  the  mazuanm, 
and  the  rates  for  rents  the  minimum,  while,  at  the  sdme  time,  the  dwellings  let  to 
laborers  are  of  a  very  inferior  character  generally. 


AUSTBIAHUFGAET. 

Beportf  by  Ciwaul  Phelps,  <m  ihs  wages  of  railroad  employee  in  Bohemia, 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  during  mv  late  journey  from  Liverpool  to  Prafoel 
was  surprised  at  the  interest  shown  by  &  classes  whom  I  met  in  the  recent ''  rai&oad 
strikes "  in  the  United  States.  In  England,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Austria  I  wu 
spoken  to  in  regard  to  them  by  educated  and  uneducated,  by  professors  and  by  Ubor- 
ins  men.  They  were  regarded  as  a  real  convulsion,  as  a  war  upon  capital,  andui 
cunnination  of  agrarian  violence  long  expected  from  a  republican  government.  Tlie 
scenes  of  tumult  were  fully  portrayed  in  all  the  pictorial  papers  of  Europe  in  sezua- 
tional  style. 

In  view  of  these  incidents,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  of  interest  to  pn- 
sent  a  statement  of  the  rates  of  wages  paid  by  the  railroad  companies  of  Bohemia,  and 
also  a  statement  showing  the  cost  of  bving,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose. 

CHARLES  A.  PHELPS. 
«    United  States  Consuiate, 

Prague,  October  2^,  1877. 
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PER-DIEM  WAGES. 

Blacksmiths  and  locksmiths,  45  to  C8  cents;  carbuilders,  45  to  55  cdbta:  boilsr- 
makers  and  cabinet-makers,  55  to  6rj  cents ;  painters,  45  to  G5  cents ;  laborers,  40  cents; 
apprentices,  23  cents. 

FOOD-PRICES  IN  PRAGUE. 

Wheat-flour  18  to  19  kreuzers  per  kilogramme ;  rye-flour,  15  to  16  krenzerB  per  kilo- 
cramme;  beef,  64  kreuzers  per  Kilogramme:  beans,  22  kreuzers  per  liter;  peaae  85 
kreuzers  per  liter;  lentils,  19  kreuzers  per  kilogramme ;  beer,  ordinary,  8  krenzerB  per 
liter ;  beer,  Pilsen,  22  kreuzers  per  liter ;  coal,  45  to  62  kreuzers  per  50  kilogrammes; 
petroleum  (American),  28  kreuzers  per  kilogramme. 


CHINA. 

MEMORANDUM  ON  THE  CURRENCY  OF  CHINA. 

By  George  F.  Seward,  UinxED  States  minister. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Chinese  Gtovemment  do  not  issue  coins  of  silver  or  gold, 
and  that  the  pieces  called  by  them  '*  ch'ien,"  by  the  English  **  cash,"  and  the  French 
'^sapeque,''  m>m  the  Portuguese  '^sapeca,"  which  are  made  of  copper  variously  al- 
loyed, are  the  only  ones  in  use  among  them.  They  are  cireular,  and  have  square  holes 
at  the  center,  which  are  used  for  stringing  them  together.  They  are  cast  and  not 
minted. 

The  places  and  mode  of  casting  cash  are  regtilate^  by  imperial  statutes.  Models 
are  given  out  by  the  board  of  revenue  at  Peking.  The  standard  weight  is  one  mace 
(ch'ien)  each,  and  the  value,  by  eoveiiiment  standard,  is  the  one-thousandth  part  of  a 
tael  of  silver  of  the  treasury  scale.  (Staunton's  Penal  Code,  sec.  118.)  The  casting 
of  cash  is  under  the  control  of  the  provincial  governors,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the 
board  of  revenue,  and  theoretically  care  is  taken  that  the  issues  shall  be  so  managed 
that  the  supply  shall  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  people,  and  not  so  great 
as  to  cause  their  depreciation  relatively  to  silver. 

A  coin,  if  it  can  be  called  such,  which  is  cast  and  not  minted,  will  as  a  matter  of 
course  be  counterfeited.  One  made  of  a  metal  so  base  as  copper,  with  aUoys  of  a  still 
baser  sort,  will  be  peculiarly  liable  to  be  counterfeited  on  tne  one  hand  and  debased 
on  the  other.  In  tnis  connection  the  following  remarks,  taken  from  the  Commercial 
Guide  of  Dr.  Williams,  will  be  found  pertinent : 

''Within  the  last  few  years  the  Government  have  taken  strong  measures  to  suppress 
the  private  manufacture  of  cash,  but  in  vain.  The  capacity  of  the  governors  is  strongiT 
exemplified  in  its  gross  adulteration  since  the  time  of  Kianghsi,  about  one  hondrcd 
and  nfty  years  a^o.  It  is  debased  in  the  coarsest  manner  wiUi  iron  dust  and  sand, 
and  presents  a  gntty  appearance  to  the  eje.  In  the  reign  of  Taokwang  ^821-^1),  it 
became  so  bad  that  it  would  not  remunerate  forgers  to  counterfeit  it«  In  the  reign 
of  Hsienfung  (1851-'61),  iron  cash  and  paper  notes  were  substituted  for  the  copper 
cash." 

The  currency  of  Peking  gives  special  evidence  of  the  irregularities  which  h^ve 
marked  its  history.  By  a  curious  fiction  every  piec^  of  cash  is  called  two.  Without 
being  able  to  trace  out  the  cause  of  tliis,  I  have  supposed  that  i^hen'  the  cash  in  uso 
at  ai  given  period  had  been  debiised  in  value  about  one-half,  an  effort  was  made  to 
correct  foatters  by  is^ing  ^oin*K>f^andar4  merit,  and  orderihgthat  each  j^iece  of  the 
new  issue  shoiild  be  taken  as  eqtral  to  two  pieces'of  the  .old.  The  new  itene  in  time 
became  debased  and  confused  with  the  old,  until  there  was  no  recourse  for  the  people 
but  to  call  one  cash  two,  irrespective  of  the  issue. 

Still  later,  copper  tokens  of  ten,  twenty,  &c.,  cash  were  issued,  and  these  are  now 
in  cireulation.  They  were  never,  however,  of  standard  value.  In  1869  one  ten-caah 
piece  was  worth  about  three  of  the  single  cash  pieces  of  vanring  issuee  which  were  in 
dreulation.  and  525  of  them  were  required  to  purchase  a  tael  of  silver.  As  each  piece 
rraresentea  ten  cash,  and  as  every  piece  of  cash  was  doubled  by  the  custom  alresdj 
referred  to,  10.500  nominal  cash  were  equal  to  a  tael.  Their  value  has  decreased  lelsr 
tively  to  silver  since  then,  and  at  times  18.000  nominal  cash  are  required  to  purchase 
a  tael.  The  paper  tiao  of  the  city  represents  1.000  nominal  cash,  while  in  theory  a 
tiao  or  string  of  cash  should  be  equal  to  a  tael. 

In  1853-^54  an  effort  was  made  to  foree  the  iron  cash  spoken  of  above  upon  the 
people  of  the  city,  but  it  sifnially  failed.  **  It  was  thrown  away  about  the  walls  sad 
Dy-ways,  no  one  even  thinking  it  worth  the  trouble  of  picking  up.^ 
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It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  the  capital  city  and  the  north  of  China  generally  have 
Boffered  more  from  irresnlar  practices  affecting  the  currency  than  the  more  southern 
distriotB.  It  is  said  tnat  many  iron  cash  are  in  circulation  in  Chihli,  Shansi,  and 
Shenai,  and  that  an  effort  has  been  made  in  each  considerable  town  to  preserve  a 
standard  of  value  by  counting  more  or  lees  of  the  actual  cash  as  equal  to  a  tiao,  so 
that  the  custom  of  the  place  must  be  known  before  the  person  who  has  bought  arti- 
cles to  any  given  value  can  tell  how  many  actual  pieces  of  money  he  is  to  pay  for 
them. 

At  the  ports  open  to  foreign  trade  and  in  the  southern  provinces  generally  the 
actual  caflin  are  counted  and  so  passed  for  the  purposes  of  a  currency,  but  their  intrin- 
sic value  varies,  not  only  as  between  the  ports,  but  at  the  several  ports.  From  state- 
ments made  by  the  consuls  of  the  United  States  to  the  legation  in  the  year  1873 1  have 
derived  the  following  results  as  to  the  value  of  the  average  cash  of  each  port  rela- 
tively to  the  Haikwan  or  customs  ta^. 

TaeL     Cash. 

AtNewchwang 1  =  1,909 

At  Shanghai 1  =  1,800 

AtChinkiang " 1  =  1,960 

AtNingpo 1  =  1,868 

AtFoochow 1  =  1,605 

AtAmoy ; 1  =  1,736 

AtSwatow 1  =  1,668 

Assuming  these  figures  to  be  approximately  correct,  a  range  of  relative  values 
amounting  to  nearly  20  per  cent,  is  shown. 

Mr.  KingsmUl,  writing  at  Shanghai  about  ten  years  ago,  said : 

"  Takine  carefully  picked  cash,  coined  before  1820,  such  as  are  known  in  the  mar- 
ket as  **  Hankow  picked,''  the  average  weight  is  rather  less  than  1.00  oh'ien  Slightly 
below  this  is  what  is  known  as  '^  Cmnkiang  cash,''  weighing  from  .940  to  .043.  Far 
below  either  is  the  ordinary  currency  in  Shanghai.  Taking  a  sample  rather  above  than 
below  what  is  known  as  fair  quality,  we  will  probably  find  it  composed  as  follows : 

Fair  to  good  (in  numbers) 500 

Japanese  and  foreign 300 

Debased  of  last  two  emperors 200 

1,000 

''  The  average  weight  is  about  ch'ien  780  only." 

The  same  writer  shows  that  at  Hankow,  under  circumstances  which  created  special 
demand,  cash  varied  in  value  relatively  to  silver  as  follows : 

CaBh.         TaeU. 

1863 1,000  =  0.750 

1864 1,000  =  0.795 

1865 1,000  =  0.805 

1866 1,000  =  0.785 

1867 1,000  =  0.650 

The  tael  quotations  given  show  the  averages  of  the  years,  but  in  1865  the  price  ran 
up  so  high  that  QS^  tael  cents  were  required  to  buy  1,000  cash ;  a  range  of  relative 
value  as  compared  with  the  price  stated  for  1867  of  more  than  33^  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wylie,  of  Shanghai,  states  that  the  cash  of  the  17th  century  were  made  of  cop- 
per, zinc,  lead,  and  tin,  in  the  following  proportions: 

Copper 50.00 

Zinc •- 41.50 

Lead 6.50 

Tin 2.00 


100.00 


Mr.  Kinesmill,  following  these  figures,  estimates  the  cqst  of  making  1,000  cash, 
-weighing  1  ch'ien  each,  as  follows : 

Taels. 

Copper,  at  15  taels  per  picul 0.46875 

Zinc,  at  5.20  taels  per  picul 0.12453 

I.<ead,  at  5  taels  per  picul 0.62031 

Tin,  at  15  taels  per  picul 0,02250 

Say  Shanghai  taels 0.63609 

Assuming  6  per  cent,  to  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  coinage  (casting),  we  ar~ 
rive  at  about  taels  0.675.  as  the  price  at  which  the  Chinese  Government  could  issue 
such  cash.  At  the  standard  of  1,000  cash  to  the  tael,  the  profit  of  the  Government 
-would  amount  to  more  than  30  per  cent.  •  ^^  ^  ^  ^T  ^ 
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We  find,  therefore,  these  facts  existing : 

1st.  That  cash  vaiy  greatly  in  weight  and  fineness. 

2d.  That  their  value,  as  compared  with  silver,  is  not  constant. 

3d.  That  they  are  not  worth,  when  issued  of  standard  weight  and  fineness,  mon 
than  70  per  cent,  of  their  nominal  value. 

As  a  permanent  standard  of  value,  then,  the  copper  coinage  of  this  empire  ia  unsat- 
isfactory in  the  extreme.  It  is,  nevertheless,  the  currency  which  is  used  in  all  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  the  people.  The  laborer  receives  his  wages  in  it ;  the  farmer 
oalculates  in  it  the  out-turn  of  his  crops ;  the  small  consumers  and  small  producers^ 
whose  aggregate  demands  and  supplies  make  up  the  great  markets,  find  in  it  an  index 
of  the  nse  and  fall  of  price.  It  can  be  shown  even  that  at  given  times  copper  cash 
appear  to  have  a  more  stable  purchasing  power'  than  silver,  and  an  argument  ni»ed 
to  sustain  the  proposition,  which  has  been  advanced  over  and  again,  that  it  forms*'  the 
virtual  monetary  unit." 

In  passing,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  evils  of  an  unstable  currency  are  not  now 
felt  for  the  first  time.  It  is  said  that  in  the  Sung  dynasty  (960  to  1127  A.  D.),  cash 
were  made  ''so  small  that  they  were  called  geese  eyes,  and  so  thin  that  they  would 
strim  upon  the  water."  and  every  one  has  read  what  Marco  Polo  wrote  of  the  vast 
issues  of  paper  money  oy  the  Mongols,  who  reicned  between  1280  and  1368  A.  D.  They 
fbnnd  "  rag  money  "  in  the  land  T^ich  they  had  conquered,  and  while  extending  issQes 
here,  carried*  the  practice  into  Persia,  where  paper  of  the  sort  is  still  called  i>y  the 
Chinese  name,  ^'  Ch'aou."  It  has  been  state<l  that  they  abused  the  power  to  make 
money  to  such  an  extent  that  the  discontent  of  the  people  duo  to  this  cause  did  mare  ^ 
than  anything  else  to  bring  about  their  downfall. 

When  we  turn  from  this  statement  of  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  copper  cur- 
rency to  deal  with  the  fact«  in  regard  to  the  use  of  silver,  we  meet  again  witJi  much 
that  is  singular  and  confusing. 

At  the  foreign  customs,  duties  are  demanded  according  to  the  Haikwan  scale,  and 
payments  at  tne  ports  named  below  made  in  local  taels  are  received  at  the  following 
rates : 

Newchwang 100  Haikwan  taels  =  108.50  local  taels. 

Tientsin 100  Haikwan  taels  =  105.00  local  taels. 

Chefoo 100  Haikwan  taels  =  104.40  local  taels. 

Hankow 100  Haikwan  taeU  =  108.75  local  taels. 

Kiukiang 100  Haikwan  taels  =  106.31  local  taela. 

Chinkiang 100  Haikwan  taels  =  104.21  local  taela. 

Shanghai 100  Haikwan  taels  =  111.40  local  taels. 

Ningpo 100  Haikwan  taels  =  111.40  Shanghai  scale  tales. 

South  of  Ningpo  duties  are  generally  paid  in  dollars.  So  nearly  as  I  have  been  able 
to  learn,  local  taels  are  valued,  relatively  to  the  Haikwan  standard,  as  follows : 

Amoy 100  Haikwan  taels =110. 00  local  tat^ 

Tamsui 100  Haikwan  taels  =  110. 00  local  tads. 

Taiwan 100  Haikwan  taels  =111. 37  local  taels, 

Swatow 100  Haikwan  taels=  110. 00  local  taels. 

At  Foochow  two  local  taels  are  used,  one  by  foreign,  the  other  by  native  mer- 
chants. One  hundred  Haikwan  taels  are  equal  to  100.9)  of  the  former  and  101.45  of 
the  latter. 

At  several,  if  not  all  the  porte,  there  are  other  taels  known  besides  the  Haikwan 
and  the  local  commercial  taels.  One  of  these  is  called  the  <'Kuping"  or  treasuiy 
tael.  It  is  not  constant,  however,  with  the  Haikwan  tael,  as  will  oe  seen  from  the 
following  table :  4 

Tientsin 100  Haikwan  taels  =  103. 40  kuping  taels. 

Hankow 100  Haikwan  taels  =101. 01  kuping  taels. 

Shanghai 100  Haikwan  taels  =  101. 65  kuping  taels. 

Foochow ' 101  Haikwan  taels  =  101. 14  kuping  taels. 

In  a  dispatch  addressed  by  Prince.  Kung,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1877,  to  the  forei^ 
ministers  at  Peking,  he  said:  *'A11  payments  to  and  from  the  provinces  are  made  id 
Kuping  taels  of  pure  silver." 

The  table  shows  that  the  Haikwan  tael  is  better  than  the  Kuping,  and  the  provin- 
cial officers  doubtless  get  the  benefit  of  the  difference. 

It  is  suggestive  of  the  lax  ideas  of  currency  and  administration  generally  prevailing 
in  China,  tliat  at  one  port  foreigners  of  one  nationality  pay  their  dues  at  the  custom* 
at  a  rate  different  from  that  exacted  of  other  foreigners,  and  that  at  several  ]>orts  dif- 
ferent rates  are  exacted  of  natives  from  those  demanded  from  foreigners. 

At  looking,  Dr.  Williams  found  five  scales  used  for  weighing  silver,  the  tael  of  each 
.weighing  respectively,  548,  541, 552, 539,  and  579  grains. 
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Bat  while  there  seems  to  be  and  is  much  confusion,  matters  are  not  so  bad  as  they 
appear.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  weight  of  the  Kuping  tael  has  been  very  constant  for  the 
last  200  years.    The  catty  of  this  scale  has  been  quoted  at  Peking  as  follows : 

Grammea. 

In  1580,  by  Le  Compte - 596.044 

In  1769,  byClerc 596.800 

In  182SJ,  by  Timkowski 595.345 

In  1841,  by  Kupfl&ier 595. 135 

It  is  also  reported  as  follows: 

Grammea. 

At  Soochow,  in  1779,  by  Collas 598. 976 

At  Shanghai,  in  1857,  by  WyUe 596. 800 

The  same  thing  seems  to  be  tme  in  regard  to  the  scale  nsed  at  Canton  for  weighing 
silyer,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  authorities : 

Granunes. 

Inl710,WimamB 1 601,104 

In  1779,  Collas 601.328 

In  1710,  Milbum : 601. 190 

In  1828,  Thompson 600.658 

Inl845,Rondot 600.432 

Inl847,Carvalho 601.112 

Inl857,Bondot •GOO.  432 

In  view  of  the  constancy  for  long  periods  of  the  scales  indicated,  it  may  very  well 
be  supposed  that  the  Chinese  throughout  the  empire  are  acquainted  with  a  standard 
scale,  the  Kuping  for  instance,  and  that  the  variation  of  local  scales  from  the  stand- 
ard is  clearly  defined  and  understood. 

The  actual  scales  or  balances  used  by  the  Chinese  are  more  or  less  well  made. 
Those  oftenest  seen  in  shops,  &c,,  have  a  brass  beam  suspended  l^m  a  standard,  and 
two  brass  basins  carried  oy  brass  chains.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  are  very ' 
sensitive  and  accurate.  Others  of  a  finer  sort  are  made  in  the  same  way.  the  beam 
beine  of  ebony  or  ivory,  and  the  basins  of  brass,  suspended  by  silken  cords.  Others. 
are  &shioned  like  our  steelyards.  These  all  would  be  condemned,  of  course,  in  assay- 
offices  or  mints  in  Europe  or  America. 

Chinese  assays  of  silver  are  equally  defective.  The  process  at  Peking  appears  to  be* 
a  simple  one,  in  which  the  borate  of  soda  is  used  with  or  without  lead,  according  to  thet 
proportion  of  alloy.  At  Shanghai,  niter  and  lead  are  used  with  white  sand,  and  at> 
the  last  moment  of  the  melting  process  a  piece  of  the  white  oxide  of  arsenic  is  thrown: 
in  to  give  splendor  to  the  metal.    Cupellation  and  the  use  of  acids  are  not  known. 

The  trad^ollar  was  declared  by  the  assay  of  1873  to  be  .8961  fine,  instead  of  .900. 
While  this  is  a  wider  deviation  than  is  allowed  in  the  mints  of  Europe  or  America  for' 
*'  toleration  "  or  "  remedy,"  it  is  so  close  that  I  have  suspected  that  it  was  based  on ' 
the  well-known  standara  of  the  coin.  In  the  same  year  I  endeavored  to  have  an  assay 
made  at  Shanghai,  but  found  many  unnecessary  difficulties  raised.  At  the  assay  or 
the  Hongkong  dollar,  the  result  obtained  was  a  fineness  of  .8944.  An  allowance  was: 
then  made  of  ydW  for  silver  remaining  incorporated  with  the  lead,  and  the  dollar  de- 
clared to  be  .900  fine.  This  assav  was  made  in  the  presence  of  the  assayer  of  the  Hong- 
kong mint,  who  exhibited  also  the  foreimi  j^rocess  of  assaying.  It  is  reported  that  the' 
Chinese  were  highly  interested  in  the  skUliulness  displayed  m  the  process. 

After  the  assa^  of  the  Hongkong  dollar  a  proclamation  was  issued,  declaring  that: 
111.1.1  taeW  weight  of  that  coinage  should  be  held  equal  to  100  Haikwan  taels,  and' 
after  the  assay  of  the  trade-dollar,  it  was  in  the  same  way  declared  that  111.9  taels,, 
w^eight  of  the  American  coin  should  be  held  equal  to  100  taels,  a  proportion  not  justi- 
fied oy  the  actual  fineness  of  the  coin  nor  by  the  fineness  declared  by  the  assay.  I  am^ 
informed,  however,  that  108  taels'  weight  of  dollars  are  ftequently  accepted  as  equal- 
to  100  taels  Haikwan.t 

*This  scale  is  probably  the  Kuping,  but  I  am  not  able  at  the  moment  to  verify-  the> 
point. 

f  The  inspector^neral  of  customs  has  given  me  a  memorandum  on  the  weight  and!^ 
fineness  of^  the  Haikwan  taeL  According  to  this,  it  should  weigh  1  ounce  4  peuny- 
Tveights  3.84  grains  troy,  say,  589.84  grains,  or  37.578  grammes.  The  Haikwan  catty 
Tvould  be^  therefore,  601.248  grammes,  or  something  more  than  the  Canton  and  Ku- 
ping catties.  An  assay  of  the  trade-dollar  was  made  at  Canton  in  1873.  The  assayera^ 
decBired  that  100  trade-dollars  weighed  72.68  taels  by  the  Haikwan  standard.  At  an. 
earlier  assay  100  Hongkong  dollars  were  declared  to  weigh  71.92  taels.  The  actual 
freight  of  the  trade-dollar  is  420  grains ;  that  of  the  Hongkong  dollar,  416  grains. 
The  tael,  at  these  rates,  would  be  577.875  and  578.402  grains,  and  the  catty,  599.216' 
and  599.766  grammes. 

£aikwan  silver  is  supposed  to  be  perfectly  pure.    Foreign  dollars  are  accepted  byr 
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Chinese  asBaying  entabliBhinentt  are  called  kn&gkooL  They  are  Hot  found  in 
all  the  cities  of  the  empire,  nor  even  in  many  of  the  most  important.  Mr.  BiUcqnin, 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Imperial  College  of  this  city,  is  of  the  opinion  that  very 
little  silver  is  refined  here.  In  a  report  of  the  United  States  consul  at  Newchwang, 
made  in  1870,  he  states  that  *'  there  is  no  kungkoo  here.  Any  one  who  chooses, 
may  fabricate  ingots  of  silver,  and  the  only  check  upon  such  persons  is  their  fear  to 
lose  their  reputation  for  honesty." 

The  commissioner  of  customs  at  Chefoo  reported  in  the  same  year  that  '^serioos  in- 
convenience, delay,  and  losses  have  resulted  to  foreign  merchants  from  the  quantity  of 
inferior  sycee  in  circulation.  To  remedy  this,  a  kungkoo  has  been  established,  but  the 
country  buyers  refuse  to  recognize  it,  and  suspension  of  business  with  the  interior  has 
resulted.''  In  1865,  the  commissioner  at  Hankow  wrot-e :  ''In  the  early  days  of  this 
port  the  demand  for  sycee  was  so  sudden  and  extensive  that  Shanghai  was  unable  to 
supply  standard  sycee  in  sufficient  quantities.  It  thus  arose  that  sycee  of  an  inferior 
•quality  was  transmitted  to  this  ]K)rt,  and  on  its  being  found  that  adulterated  silver 
was  accepted  as  equivalent  to  standard,  the  practice,  originally  exceptional,  became 
-the  rule,  and  sycee^  depreciated  to  the  extent  of  two,  tm^e,  or  even  four  mace  per 
.shoe,  was  regularly  manufactured  for  the  Hankow  market.  About  two  years  ago  an 
.attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  kungkoo,  or  assay  office,  which  was  uusnccessfnl,  and 
the  failure  was  followed  by  an  enormous  increase  in  the  depreciation  of  silver.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  the  present  month  that  an  assay  office,  duly  recogni2sed  by  the 
•Chinese  and  the  conaular  authorities,  was  opened.'' 

In  the  absence  of  assay  offices  the  Chinese  rely  upon  the  Umch.  lis  Compte,  writing 
in  1790,  says  what  is  equally  true  at  this  day :  ''  They  are  so  expert  in  guessing  at  the 
goodness  of  any  piece  of  silver  by  looking  on  it  only,  that  they  are  seulom  miataken, 
•especially  if  it  be  melted  after  the  manner  practiced  by  them.  They  know  the  good- 
luess  in  tliree  ways ;  by  the  color,  by  small  noles  which  are  made  in  melting,  and  by 
the  small  circles  which  the  air  makes  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  w^hen  it  cools.  If 
the  color  be  white,  the  holes  small  and  deep,  if  the  circles  be  manv  and  those  close 
.-and  very  fine^  especially  toward  the  center  of  the  piece,  then  the  silver  is  pure ;  bat 
the  more  it  differs  from  these  three  indications,  so  much  the  more  allov  it  haa." 

While  it  appears  that  uncertainties  arising  from  the  multiplicity  of  standarda,  the 
dmperfect  construction  of  scales,  and  the  defective  means  of  testing  the  quality  of  sil- 
T(  r  must  prove  a  great  source  of  annoyance  to  those  who  have  occasion  to  use  the 
anetal,  in  one  way  and  another  fairly  accurate  results  seem  to  be  reached.  This  is  the 
•case  at  least  as  between  the  open  ports.  Tnere  is,  of  course,  freqnent  occasion  to  remit 
bullion  from  the  northern  and  riverine  ports  to  Shanghai.  I  am  informed  that  such 
remittances  almost,  invariably  result  according  to  the  expectations  of  shippera. 

'  It 'follows  from  what  has  been  said  that,  however  defective  may  be  the  teat  of  aUver 
And  of  the  scales  by  which  it  is  weighed,  no  such  failures  attend  its  use  for  pnrpoaes 
'of  a  currency  as  have  been  experienced  in  the  case  of  the  copper  currency  alraady 
•described. 

That  silver  is  the  real  standard  of  value  is  well  understood  by  the  Chinese.  We 
liave  seen  that  a  cash  is  supposed  to  be  the  one-thousandth  part  of  a  tael  of  silver. 
'Sliis  is  the  declaration  of  the  Government  and  indicates  the  view  taken  by  it.  Bat 
•cash  pass  among  the  people  for  just  so  much  as  they  consider  them  worth,  having  re- 
[gard  to  their  intrinsic  value  and  their  conveuience  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  The 
Qoverumeut,  recognizing  its  failure  to  keep  the  coin  up  to  standard,  have  accepted  the 
action  of  the  people,  and  receive  cash  in  payment  of  taxes  only  at  the  exchange  cnrreol 
among  them.  The  dues  collected  at  the  foreign  customs  are  in  silver,  and  remittances 
from  the  provinces  to  the  capital  are  in  silver  or  in  banker's  bills  calling  for  sUver. 

The  penal  code  provides  that  soldiers  and  citizens  shall  not  use  in  their  honaes  any 
utensils  of  copper,  saving  such  as  are  permitted  by  the  law,  and  that  any  excess  shall  be 

flven  over  to  tne  Government  at  a  stated  price  in  silver.    Importations  of  copper  irum 
unnan  are  similarly  not  to  cost  more  than  a  stated  price  in  silver. 
What  has  been  said  will  indicate  the  position  of  caiah  and  silver  in  the  Chinese  ear- 
rency.    It  remains  to  speak  of  gold. 

the  Haikwan  standard  only  with  an  allowance  which  gives  a  result  in  pare  silver.  It 
is  not  likely  that  in  estimating  the  value  of  silver  otherwise  current  the  proportion  of 
alloy  is  arrived  at  and  reported  with  equal  care.  In  point  of  fact,  as  mignt  be  ex- 
pected, Haikwan  silver  is  not  up  to  the  assumed  standard.  On  the  19th  of  Jane,  li^ 
thirty-five  ingots  of  Canton  silver,  said  to  be  of  the  Haikwan  standard,  were  ■—yfd 
at  the  Osaka  mint.  Thirteen  of  these  proved  to  be  .9t^  fine ;  seventeen,  .9655 :  two, 
.9860 ;  and  three,  .9845.  On  the  13th  fourteen  shoes  were  assayed,  resulting  as  follows: 
Two,  .9865;  eight,  .9860 ;  two.  .9855 ;  and  two,  .9850.  It  thus  appears  that  Haikwan 
silver  contains  really  about  1^  per  cent,  of  base  metal,  and  that  109.5  taels*  weigfat, 
about,  of  dollars,  900  fine  should  be  held  equal  to  100  taels  of  Haikwan  silver.  An  oncvsr 
formerly  connected  with  the  Canton  customs  informs  me  that  the  bullion  recwvwd 
there  is  cast  into  10-tael  ingots  for  transmission  to  the  capital,  and  that  these  iagou 
•4e  of  about  98  touch.  Digitized  by  ^OOgie 
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It  oannot  be  doubted  thai  the  latter  forms  a  part  of  ih»  oiunreniby,  but  this  is  true 
onlv  to  a  limited  extent.  It  is  more  properly  a  merchandise^  which  is  bought  and  sold 
in  the  market. 

The  tendency  thronghont  Asia  is  to  place  a  lower  relative  value  upon  sold  than  pre- 
vails in  Europe  and  America.  In  China  this  tendency  has  beenik  normal  one,  and  not 
the  result  of  legislation,  for  in  one  sense  gold  and  silver  are  equally  articles  of  com- 
merce, that  is  to  sa^,  neither  has  been  coined.  The  case  has  been  different  in  Japan, 
gold  and  silver  having  been  long  coined  there.  At  the  date  of  Commodore  Perry's 
treaty,  sold,  ^judged  by  the  face  value  of  coins  in  circulation,  was  worth  only  five  times 
as  much  as  silver.  It  is  understood  that  the  Government  received  the  whole  produc- 
tion of  the  mines,  and  as  no  considerable  import  or  export  of  the  precious  metals  was 
allowed,  it  was  able  to  establish  their  relative  value  by  decree. 

Quotations  of  those  metals  in  China  and  Japan  must  be  received  with  the  reserva- 
tion that  one  cannot  be  sure  how  far  pure  gold  has  been  weighed  against  pure  silver. 
I  think  that,  as  a  rule,  the  gold  is  purer  than  the  silver. 

Sondot  gives  the  following  table : 


Yean. 

City. 

Gold. 

SUver. 

1285      *        

10 

1375 ••• 

4 

1779 

Peking 

17* 

1810 

Cnnt^n ......     

10 

1821.  .  _ _.. 

Peking 

21 

1844 

Clinton 

17 

1845 

do 

16 

Theae  quotations  are  so  widely  and  irre^arly  at  variance,  that  their  accuracy  may 
be  greatly  questioned.  It  is  the  ^neral  lact,  however,  which  is  in  point,  and  regard- 
inff  this  the  two  following  quotations  are  sufficient : 

Le  Compte,  writing  in  1690,  says :  ''  Europeans  make  a  good  market  of  gold,  because 
in  China  a  pound  of  it  bears  but  the  same  proportion  to  a  pound  of  silver  as  1  to  10, 
whereas  among  us  it  is  1  to  15."  Sir  George  Staunton,  writing  a  century  later,  made 
the  following  statement :  ''  In  g^eneral,  the  value  of  silver  has  borne  a  much  greater 
proportiou  to  that  of  gold  in  China  than  in  Europe,  excepting  when  an  extraordinary 
demand  for  the  latter  oy  foreign  merchants  has  increased  the  rate  of  it." 

I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  collect  statistics  of  the  relative  values  of  the  metals 
for  recent  years.  The  general  result  shows  that  while  the  markets  have  been  sensi- 
tive to  the  European  demand,  there  have  been  some  wide  fluctuations.  The  lowest 
quotation  in  the  last  30  vears  is  1  to  12.8  (at  Shanghai,  in  1855) ;  the  highest  is  1  to  17.5 
(at  Peking,  in  August,  1876). 

Theie  is  here  an  exchange  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  gold,  at  which  the  price  is 
determined  for  the  day.  Whether  similar  exchanges  may  be  found  in  other  cities  I  do 
not  know.  I  imagine,  however,  that  there  is  rmatively  more  gold  in  circulation  at 
Peking  than  at  other  leading  points,  for  the  reason  that  a  ^reat  deal  of  trade  with 
MongSia,  Central  Asia,  and  Siberia  centers  here,  brinffiug  m  that  metal,  and  that 
persons  of  the  official  class  coming  here  for  greater  or  less  periods  find  it  more  con- 
venient to  carry  than  silver.  There  is  a  constant  flow  of  gold  in  commerce  from  the 
nofrthem  ports  to  Shanghai  and  the  south,  but  the  quantity  of  it  so  moved  is  not 
great. 

Paper  obligations  of  one  kind  and  another  take  an  important  place  in  the  currency 
of  the  empire.  None  of  this,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  issued  or  sanctioned  by  the  Govem- 
menty  ana  all  issues  which  are  intended  for  currency  purposes  are  to  be  classed  as 
"  shinplaster"  paper,  as  the  American  term  is.  Probably,  however,  75  per  cent,  of 
the  smaller  buuness  of  Peking  is  transacted  with  such  paper.  In  some  cities,  as  at 
fihanshai,  for  instance,  it  is  never  seen.  Foochow  has  long  ei^joyed  prominence  in  the 
use  ol  paper  money,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  practice  foUowed  here  and  in  that  city 
virill  he  found  to  exist  in  manvotheis.  One  author  says:  ''Bank-notes,  payable  to 
hearer,  are  in  use  throughout  the  empire,  and  are  issued  bv  the  great  houses  of  busi- 
neasy  and  accepted  in  afi  the  priucipal  towns.^  At  Shanghai,  bv  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  merchandise  purchased  by  Chinese  from  foreigners  is  paia  for  by  oraers  drawn 
hy  the  native  bankers  on  themselves,  and  having  usually  ten  days  to  run.  Formal 
hills  of  exchange  drawn  by  bankers  in  one  city  upon  those  in  others  are  greatly  used. 
At  times  a  considerable  part  of  the  revenue  transmitted  to  Peking  from  other  parts  of 
-^he  empire  has  been  sent  up  in  this  way. 

It  may  be  assumed,  I  think,  that  paper  in  its  different  forms  takes  the  place  of  sil- 
ver and  cash  in  the  transaction  of  ousiness  generally  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
and  that  this  result  is  largely  due  to  the  facts  that  cash  are  inconvenient  to  handle, 
and  that  the  use  of  silver  is  attended  with  difficulties  not  met  with  where  a  coinage 
system  ezista.  Digftized  by  ^^OOy  IC 
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The  failnre  of  the  Chinese  to  coin  precions  metals  is  due  to  a  Tariety  of  reasons. 
Da  Halde  says  quaintly :  '^It  is  easy  to  judge  that  there  would  be  many  debasers  of 
money  in  China  if  silver  was  coined,  since  the  small  pieces  of  copper  are  so  often- 
counterfeited/'  Dr.  Williams  says:  ** Silver  and  gold  coin  were  boih  nsed  in  China 
at  different  periods  of  Jier  ancient  history,  but  never  have  been  issued  by  the  present 
or  any  modem  dynasty.  A  consciousness  of  their  inability  to  maintain  the  standard 
alloy  and  weight  throughout  their  vast  domain,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  facility  with 
which  the  coins  could  be  counterfeited,  combined  with  their  ignorance  of  the  advan> 
tages  of  a  gold  and  silver  currency,  and  a  disposition  to  meddle  with  the  coinage,  ex- 
plains why  the  Manohus  have  never  attempted  to  circulate  silver  coins."  Issues  of 
silver,  moreover,  could  be  made  ctnly  at  or  near  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  metal  nsed. 
Upon  such  issues  the  Government  could  make  but  small  profit,  while,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  profit  upon  issues  of  cash  is  very  great. 

It  cannot  be  supposed^  however,  that  the  Chinese  are  different  firom  other  people  in 
their  need  for  ana  their  capacity  to  appreciate  a  currency  convenient  in  form  and- 
based  on  value.  The  Mexican  dollar  is  much  used  at  Shanghai,  and  it  is  always  at  a 
premium.  Two  years  aso  it  ran  up  in  a  few  months  from  7^.5  to  82.4  per  cent,  of  the- 
local  tael,  a  range  of  10  per  cent,  nearly,  in  the  relative  value  of  silver  conveniently 
coined  and  silver  as  bullion.  Twenty  years  ago  the  Carolus  dollar  came  to  be  at  par 
with  the  tael.  At  Canton,  dollars,  although  passed  by  weisht,  are  generally,  as  we' 
have  seen,  at  a  small  premium  over  bullion.  In  this  city  they  pass  freely,  bnt  at  a 
slight  discount.  At  Tientsin,  as  I  am  informed,  they  have  sometimes  been  in  snch  de- 
mand that  it  would  pay  to  import  them  from  Shanghai.  Experience  shows,  as  I  be- 
lieve, that  if  the  supply  of  foreign  dollars  were  constant  and  sutficient,  they  would 
come  to  be  the  money  of  account  at  all  the  open  ports.  -» 

In  making  this  statement,  I  am  aware  that  it  involves  the  proi>OBition  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  no  serious  difficulty  in  establishing  a  mint  and  in  putting  out 
coins  of  determined  value.  They  would  need  only  to  offer  such  money  to  their  people 
to  have  it  accepted.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  declare  it  legal  tender,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  better  that  this  should  not  be  done,  saving  in  respect  of  customs  dues.  At 
first,  doubtless,  it  would  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  as  anytning  is  in  China  which  is 
strange.  The  readiness  of  the  Government  to  receive  it  would  commend  it  greatly  to 
the  people,  and  their  freedom  to  receive  or  to  reject  it  would  dispel  doubt.  The  ab- 
sence of  legal-tender  laws  would  prevent  any  movement  to  debase  the  coin,  for  so  soon 
as  debased  the  people  would  discover  and  reject  it.  Well-executed  coins  would  be  so 
difficult  to  counteneit  as  to  prevent  danger  of  this  kind.  In  point  of  fact,  all  the 
reasons  would  exist  for  the  acceptance  of  such  coins  which  have  induced  the  accept- 
ance so  widely  of  certain  foreign  coins  and  many  more  besides. 

That  great  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  a  mint  must  be  expected  is  manifiest. 
Foreign  bankers  appear  to  prefer  to  have  the  currency  in  its  present  irregular  and 
uncertain  condition,  doubtless  because  they  make  a  profit  ftom  it.  How  much  more 
native  bankers  and  money-changers  and  receivers  of  the  revenue  and  disbursing  ofBoen 
will  strive  to  uphold  the  existing  system  may  be  readily  imagined. 

It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the  Chinese  central  authorities  and  some  of  their 
leading  provincial  officers  are  alive  to  the  evils  of  the  present  system,  and  disposed  to 
introduce  remedies,  and  it  may  be  predicted  with  saiety  that  a  coinage  system  will 
be  adopted  within  a  near  period ;  I  do  not  say  within  five  or  ten  years,  or  attempt  to 
anticipate  the  date.  It  is  coming  to  be  a  felt  want,  and  such  wants  create  thnr 
remedy. 

It  is  evident  that  no  step  short  of  the  establishment  of  a  mint  can  effect  a  radical 
improvement  of  the  currency.  Gold  and  silver  must  be  coined  in  order  to  be  oonven- 
ient  for  use,  and  such  coins  must  be  authoritatively  issued,  in  order  to  be  accepted 
without  hesitation  or  doubt.  The  object  to  be  kept  in  view,  then,  is  the  establishment 
of  a  mint  and  nothing  less. 

It  may  be  possible^  nowever,  to  correct  some  of  the  evils  of  the  existing  eniresey,  I 
fhink  that  we  are  fairly  entitled  to  ask : 

Ist.  That  the  Government  shall  declare  in  what  tael  the  customs  and  other  does 
payable  by  foreigners  are  to  be  discharged.  It  appears  £rom  Prince  Knns^s  dispatch 
that  the  action  of  provincial  officers  in  demanding  such  pajrments  by  a  higher  scale 
than  the  Euping  is  a  departure  from  the  established  rule  of  the  Government  in  regard 
to  the  receipt  and  disbursement  of  the  public  moneys. 

2d.  The  standard  tael  having  been  decided  upon,  its  exact  equivalent  in  grains  troy 
and  srammes  should  be  declared.  Looking  to  the  inferiority  of  native  scales,  there 
can  be  no  oeri^inty  in  passing  bullion  untiithis  has  been  done. 

3d.  The  purity  of  the  silver  of  the  standard  tael  should  also  be  declared.  There  is 
no  such  thing  in  China,  or  elsewhere  for  that  matter^  as  silver  1,000  fine,  ami  it  is  nec- 
essary to  have  a  standard  purity  declared,  not  only  in  order  to  effect  certainty  in  psfs- 
ing  bullion,  but  also  in  determining  the  equivalent  values  of  the  foreign  coins  in  cir-* 
culation. 

4th.  The  values  of  local  taels  relatively  to  the  standard  ^1  dK»qJd^^0^M  aid 
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5t]i.  The  yalnes  of  foreign  coins  should  be  restated  and  declared. 

It  is  not  necetjsary,  as  I  think,  to  enter  upon  an  extended  argument  to  show  that  the 
steps  mentioned  above  are  of  much  importance,  or  to  explain  why  silver  only  is  spoken 
of.  All  that  has  preceded  ih  this  paper  indicates  that  silver  is  the  real  standard  of 
value  in  China ;  that  much  uncertainty  exists  in  its  use,  and  that,  if  effort  is  to  be 
made  to  improve  matters  without  a  radical  departure  from  the  existing  system,  the 
suggestions  made  are  i>erhaps  those  which,  if  carried  out,  would  offer  the  best  results. 

It  is  not  necessary,  either,  to  point  out  the  treaty  stipulations  which  would  justify 
the  effort  to  effect  such  an  improvement  of  the  currency.  When  foreign  nations  agreed 
with  China  for  the  payment  of  duties  upon  inerchandise  imported  and  exported  by 
their  people,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  imaged  that  the  unit  of  the  currency 
was  an  unknown  quantity,  or  that  they  can  be  satisfied  to  have  a  situation  continue 
which  does  not  give  uniform  results. 

It  is  desirable,  of  course,  to  proceed  toward  the  accomplishment  of  reforms  in  this 
country^  or  in  any  other,  within  existing  lines  of  administration.  Perhaps  a  leading 
merit  or  the  suggestions  advanced  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
bring  any  new  instrument  of  administration  into  use.  It  would  be  quite  possible  for 
this  Government  to  direct  its  provincial  officers  to  take  steps  in  concert  with  the  for- 
ei^  customs  establishment  to  bring  about  all  the  reforms  indicated. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  steps  so  taken  would  prove  an  advance 
toward  the  ultimate  object.  They  would  expose  more  clearly  the  faults  of  the  exist- 
ing system,  and  they  would  break  down  in  some  measure  the  interests  which  are  up- 
holding it.  All  considerations,  then — those  of  the  immediate  interests  of  commerce, 
and  those  which  look  to  the  ultimate  and  complete  reformation  of  the  currency  to  the 
advantage  o(all,  to  that  of  the  native  indeed,  far  more  than  to  the  foreigner — vindicate 
that  it  will  be  wise  to  prosecute  this  business  with  lUl  appropriate  earnestness. 

6E0BGE  F.  SEWABD. 

Peking,  Fdnruary  20,  1878. 
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LABOR  AND  LABOB  LAWS  IN  ST.  CBOIX. 

[Although  the  following  report  from  the  United  States  consul  at  St.  Thomas  was 
not  written  in  answer  to  the  Department's  labor  cirular,  the  subject  treated  of  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  labor,  and  helps  to  elucidate  a  most  peculiar  and,  happily, 
abnormal  condition  thereof,  a  condition  in  such  marked  contrast  to  that  reported, 
from  any  other  country — that  its  insertion  in  the  appendix  to  this  volume  was  consid- 
ered allowable,  if  not  necessary,  to  complete  the  entire  view  of  the  rounds  of  labor, 
this  making  the  lowest  round  ^iven  in  this  volume,  with  the  exception  of  that  reportea 
from  Egypt,  which  will  be  found  in  its  proper  place  in  this  appendix  also,  and  the 
United  States  undoubtedly  the  highest.] 

United  States  Consulate, 

St.  Thomas,  October  22, 1878, 

I  have  to  report  that  on  the  1st  of  October  a  riot  commenced  in  St.  Croix,  add  was 
not  quelled  until  all  of  the  business  portions  of  the  town  of  Fredericksted  and  the 
works  and  dwellings  on  some  fifty  of  the  larcest  su^ar  estates  were  burned,  as  well 
as  a  large  quantity  of  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  and  provisions,  and  several  hundred  acres 
of  sugar-cane. 

The  riot  was  principally  caused  by  the  general  dissatisfaction  of  the  laborers  with 
the  law  regulating  their  labor,  which,  although  enacted  as  a  provisional  law,  has 
been  in  force  from  their  emancipation  in  1848  to  the  present  time.  I  inclose  herewith 
a  copy  of  the  law.    By  reference  to  it  you  will  see— 

1.  That  the  laborer  must,  on  the  12th  of  October  of  each  year,  contract  to  labor  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

2.  That  if  he  intends  to  leave  the  estate  on  which  he  is  working  at  the  expiration 
of  the  year,  he  must  notify  his  employer  during  the  month  of  August  of  his  intention. 
Failing  to  do  this,  he  is  held  to  have  renewed  his  contract  for  another  year,  and  can- 
not leave  the  estate. 

3.  That  the  highest  wages  that  a  first-class  laborer  is  allowed  to  receive  for  his 
work  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  for  five  days  in  each  week,  is  75  cents,  fit)m  which  25 
eents  is  deducted  for  his  week's  ration,  consisting  arbitrarily  of  six  quarts  of  com- 
tneal  and  five  herrings,  also  a  physician's  fee  of  three  cents ;  leaving  a  balance  in 
actual  cash  of  47  cents,  or  |24.44  for  a  year's  work  consistiug  of  260  davs. 

4.  That  he  is  subject  to  various  fines  and  forfeitures  of  wages,  which  may  be  im- 
'  posed  by  the  employer  or  overseer. 

These  are  the  principal  provisions  of  the  law  that  the  laborers  claim  are  unjust  and 
appreasive.  Digitized  by  ^^OOgie 
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The  home  govenunent  has  endeaTored  seTeral  times  to  induce  the  local  goyemmeiit 
to  repeal  the  same ;  but  its  efforts  have  been  successfully  resisted,  not  only  by  the 
local  government,  but  by  the  planters. 

Some  two  years  ago  the  home  government  made  a  grant  of  money  to  be  used  in 
building  sucar  factories  on  the  island.  They  were  to  be  operated  under  the  man- 
agement and  control  of  the  Government,  and  the  large  number  of  laboren  required 
could  not  be  advantageouslv  employed  under  a  yearlv  contract,  as  the  law  requires  a 
condition  to  be  inserted  in  the  grant  specitving  that  the  labor  law  should  be  abolished 
within  three  years  from  the  time  the  first  factory  was  ready  to  commence  work.  One 
of  the  factories  was  completed  about  the  first  of  this  year :  but  after  a  few  mouths* 
trial  proved  a  failure,  and  work  was  suspended.  While  m  operation,  the  lalKirers 
employed  were  paid  from  25  to  50  cents  per  day,  in  violation  of  law.  These  laborera, 
by  exhibiting  the  wases  they  received  to  their  comrades  on  the  estates,  increased  the 
dissatisfaction  with  the  law  regulating  their  wages. 

The  oi)en  disregard  of  the  law  bv  the  government  officials,  santioned  as  it  was  by 
the  governor  of  the  island,  led  the  laborers  to  believe  that  the  law  would  be  abolished 
on  the  expiration  of  the  then  existing  contracts,  September  30.  They  took  the  precau- 
tion, however,  in  August,  to  give  the  necessary  notice  of  their  intention  to  leave  the 
estates  on  which  thev  were  at  work,  and  made  no  selection  of  ground  for  garden  cul- 
tivation, as  they  haa  universally  done  before. 

By  custom  the  laborers  have  been  allowed  the  Ist,  2d,  and  3d  of  Qctoberto  select  the 
estates  on  which  they  desired  to  work  for  the  ensuing  year  and  to  make  all  necessaty 
arrangements.  These  days  are  regarded  by  them  as houcfay s,  and  great  numbers  of  them 
spend  the  same  in  town.  There  they  meet  the  planters,  or  their  agents,  who,  for  a  small 
bonus  or  bribe,  procure  from  them  their  written  acknowledgment  iW)m  their  former 
employers  that  tne  proper  notice  of  their  intention  to  leave  their  employ  has  been  given, 
as  prescribed  by  law,  the  simple  possession  of  whcih  is  legal  evidence  of  contract. 

These  who  desire  to  leave  the  island  try  to  get  away  during  these  three  days.  I  say 
try,  for  as  a  rule  they  do  not  succeed,  on  account  of  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  to 
prevent  them.  The  supply  of  labor  is  not  equal  to  the  demand,  and  if  they  can  be 
prevented  from  leaving  during  the  three  days  specified,  they  are  saved  to  the  planter 
for  another  year.  This  is  not  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do,  as  no  vessels  leave  the  island 
for  ports  other  than  St.  Thomas,  and  these  vessels  are  owned  by  citizens  of  the  island 
who  are  more  or  less  interested  in  estates. 

By  law  no  vessel  is  allowed  to  carry  a  passenger  iW)m  the  island  unless  he  is  pro- 
vided with  a  passport  duly  issued  bv  the  policemaster,  the  legal  cost  of  which  is  33 
cents  to  St.  Thomas  and  $1  to  the  islands.  The  local  law  of  »t.  Thomas  not  permit- 
ting any  one  to  be  landed  who  has  no  means  of  support,  or,  in  other  words,  wno  can- 
not deposit  $15  with  the  policemaster  as  a  guarantee  for  two  weeks'  support,  the 
policemaster,  by  an  arbitrary  order  to  the  policemasters  at  St.  Croix,  xequirMl  them  to 
collect  from  all  laborers  coming  to  St.  Thomas  a  sufficient  amount  to  pay  their  pas- 
sages to  other  islands  before  isBuing  tlv.^m  a  passport.  The  amount  fixed  in  pnrananee 
of  this  unwarranted  order  was  about  $10. 

Many  of  the  laborers  are  natives  of  the  English  islands,  and  it  is  impossible  for  theai 
to  get  home  without  first  coming  to  St.  Thomas.  Should  one  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have  saved  enough  money  out  of  his  earnings  to  make  this  deposit,  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  find  no  vessel  in  port  to  take  him  away. 

On  the  1st  of  October  some  five  or  six  hundred  men  and  women  oongraeated,  aa  ens- 
tomary,  in  Fredericksted.  They  were  disappointed  to  learn  that  the  ''labor  law"  was 
to  remain  in  force  another  year  at  least,  and  that  they  must  select  their  masters  as  usoaL 
Those  who  wanted  to  leave  the  island  could  not  get  away  owiug  to  the  requirements 
at  the  police  office  and  the  absence  of  vessels  in  port.  The  latter  eommenc^  to  drink 
freely,  and,  in  their  intoxicated  condition,  were  bitter  in  their  denunciattona  of  the 
officials,  planters,  owners  of  vessels,  and  the  law.  They  accused  the  officials  of  chan- 
ing  them  $10  for  a  passport,  while  a  white  man  could  get  one  for  33  cents,  and  the 
planters  and  owners  of  vessels  with  having  entered  into  an  agreement  to  keep  the 
vessels  away  fh>m  the  port. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  a  policeman  attempted  to  arrest  one  fhr  boisterona  langnagei 
The  mau  declared  that  he  nad  done  nothing  to  be  arrested  for,  and  would  not  subrail 
to  it.  The  policeman  struck  him  on  the  head  with  his  club,  knocking  him  aenselefls. 
He  was  at  once  taken  to  the  hospital,  and  his  companions,  believing  him  to  be  «tead, 
spread  the  report  throughout  the  town  that  he  nad  been  killed.  The  excitement 
among  the  laborers  became  intense,  and  they  threatened  to  avenge  hia  death  oa 
the  policeman. 

After  being  fully  convinced  that  the  man  was  not  dead,  and  being  assured  by  Da 
Bois,  English  consular  agent,  that  if  they  would  go  home  and  select  twelve  of  their 
number  to  come  to  him  the  following  day  to  state  their  gpevanoes,  he  would  go  with 
them  to  the  governor  and  see  what  steps  could  be  taken  in  their  behalf^  they  becans* 
pacified  and  consented  to  leave  town. 

As  they  were  about  to  do  so,  two  mounted  poUcemeo,  with  swords  drawn,^;|ode  ia 
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imonff  tbem,  striking  right  and  left.  Instantly  tbe  air  was  ftill  of  stones  and  sticks 
hmiea  at  the  policemen,  who  beat  a  hasty  retreat  and  sought  refuge  in  the  fort.  Aa 
ftssaolt  was  at  once  made  on  the  fort,  during  which  a  planter  by  tne  name  of  Foun- 
taiue,  who  bore  4he  name  of  being  a  very  hard  master,  rode  up  with  his  revolver  in 
hand  and  threatened  to  kill  the  next  man  who  threw  a  stone.  The  next  one  thrown 
knocked  him  mortally  wounded  from  his  horse,  having  hit  him  on  the  head. 

The  entire  police  force  of  the  town  was  in  the  fort,  as  well  as  the  poUce-masterand 
several  officials.  The  rioters,  not  being  able  to  beat  the  doors  down,  and  several  hav* 
ing  been  shot  by  the  besieged  parties,  made  a  rush  for  the  customs-house  and  stores 
and  residences  of  such  parties  as  were  x>articularly  obnoxious  to  them,  which  they 
forced  open,  saturated  their  contents  with  kerosene,  and  applied  the  match. 

They  continued  at  their  work  during  the  entire  night,  occasionally  making  an 
assault  upon  the  fort. 

The  fjEkmilies  of  the  white  men  living  in  the  town  took  refuge  in  the  churches  and 
residei^ces  of  the  ministers  and  on  boa^  of  a  ship  lyinff  in  the  harbor,  soon  after  the 
general  rioting  commenced.  In  going  to  places  of  safety,  they  had  to  pass  through 
hands  of  the  rioters,  none  of  whom  offered  to  molest  them  in  any  way.  This  action 
on  the  part  of  the  rioters  shows  conclusively  that  they  did  not  intend  to  take  life. 
Had  they  so  intended,  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  town  was  completely  in 
their  power.  The  only  persons  they  might  have  killed  were  the  police-master  and  his 
men. 

By  sunrise  the  entire  business  portion  of  the  town  was  in  ashes,  as  well  as  many 
private  residences.  Nothing  whatever  was  saved  except  a  few  small  articles  of  wear* 
mg  apparel  or  furniture  taken  charge  of  bv  house-servants.  The  books  belonging  to 
the  consulate  were  saved,  but  the  seals  and  other  property  were  burned. 

Shortly  after  simrise  a  detachment  of  one  officer  and  twenty-five  soldiers,  sent  from 
Christiansted.  entered  the  town.  The  firing  of  a  few  volleys  was  sufficient  to  clear 
the  town.  Tne  riot  commenced  between  two  and  three  o'clock  on  the  let,  and  the 
soldiers  arrived  about  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2d,  some  fifteen  hours  after 
its  commencement.  Christiansted  is  fifteen  miles  from  Fredericksted.  I  have  often 
driven  from  one  town  tK>  the  other  in  one  hour  and  a  half.  Light  spring-wagons  were 
used  to  transport  the  soldiers ;  therefore  the  delay  was  not  caused  by  a  fatiguing  march. 
As  the  officer  had  seen  no  indications  of  a  disturbance  in  the  country  ne  concluded 
that  the  riot  was  over^  and  sent  two  of  his  men  unarmed  to  a  plantation  some  two 
miles  distant  to  feed  his  horses. 

The  rioters,  when  driven  out  of  town,  collected  near  by,  and  hearing  that  the  two 
soldiers  were  on  the  plantation,  went  tnere,  captured  and  killed  them. 

They  then  sent  messengers  to  the  different  estates  to  tell  what  they  had  done,  and  to 
urge  all  to  join  them  in  flieir  struggle  for  their  freedom,  and  to  threaten  all  who  did 
not  do  so  with  death. 

As  the  planters  commenced  to  flee  to  town  the  demoralization  among  the  laborers  bei> 
came  general.  The  ranks  of  the  rioters  were  increased  until  probably  they  numbered 
six  or  eight  hundred,  and  then  commenced  the  work  of  burning  the  buildings  on  the 
estates.  The  officer  was  bottled  up  in  the  fort,  having  used  all  his  ammunition ;  there* 
fore  the  rioters  met  with  no  resistance  whatever. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  I  received  the  following  telegrams  from  Mr.  Willard, 
consular  agent  at  Christiansted,  viz : 

First,  wvemment  unable  to  open  communication  with  Fredericksted.  Mob  mov- 
ing towards  Christiansted.    Send  armed  vessel^  if  possible. 

Second.  If  any  assistance  can  be  had,  send  it  here.  Fredericksted  in  ashes.  Mob 
still  advancing  towards  Christiansted.    Several  prominent  citizens  murdered. 

On  receipt  of  these  telegrams  I  repeated  the  substance  of  same  to  the  Department, 
The  English  and  French  consuls  telegraphed  for  armed  vessels  to  protect  English  and 
French  and  also  American  interests. 

The  telegrams  received  here  created  the  impression  that  the  blacks  contemplated 
the  murder  of  the  whites  and  the  overthrow  of  the  government. 

Hearing  that  Goyemor  Garde  had  chartered  a  steamer  and  was  going  to  St.  Croix 
with  fifty  soldiers,  k\l  the  force  available  here,  I  asked  permission  to  go  over  on  the 
steamer  which  was  chartered. 

The  steamer  left  here  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  arrived  at  Christiansted  at 
five  o'clock.  The  soldiers  were  safely  landed  by  half  past  eight,  only  three  hours  and 
a  half  after  arrival.  The  people  in  the  town  were  in  the  wudest  state  of  excitement 
and  terror.  The  planters  ahd  their  families  had  sought  refuge  there,  and  those  who* 
had  not  arrived  were  reported  murdered.  The  rioters  were  reported  to  be  six  or  eight, 
thousand  strong  and  steadily  advancing  towards  the  town,  destroying  all  property  aa^ 
they  came.    All  places  of  apparent  safety  were  filled  with  women  and  children. 

The  reports  -^ere  so  exaggerated  and  conflicting,  that  it  was  impossible  to  formi 
%ny  correct  idea  as  to  the  true  state  of  affairs.  One  report  was  evidently  true,  and, 
that  was  that  the  estates  were  being  burned.  The  fires  could  be  distinctly  seen  fronk 
the  town.  /^  t 
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The  governor  issned  a  proclamation  declaring  the  island  in  a  state  of  aiese.  a  copy 
of  whic'li  I  inclose,  and  .proceeded  to  organize  lor  the  defense  of  the  town.  The  regn* 
lor  troops  under  his  command  numbered  about  80,  and  the  volunteer  force  organizied 
nnmbered  about  100,  making  an  available  force  of  180  men. 

The  rioters  continued,. undisturbed,  to  bum  estates  during  the  entire  night  of  the 
2d,  and  by  daylight  on  the  3d  were  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town. 

At  nine  o'clock,  after  the  troops  had  taken  coffee,  the  governor  started  with  them 
to  attack  the  rioters,  or  rebels,  as  they  are  called.  At  an  estate  called  Anna's  Hope, 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  town,  about  a  dozen  rioters  were  found.  They  hod 
broken  oi>en  the  provision  ceUar,  and  seven  of  the  number  were  locked  up  in  the  man- 
ager's house  eating  their  breakfast  when  the  troops  arrived.  The  door  was  broken 
down  and  they  were  all  shot  to  death  in  the  house. 

This  was  telegraphed  as  a  bloody  engagement,  in  which  200  were  killed,  the  troopt 
being  victorious.  The  line  of  march  after  this  battle  was  again  taken  uj)  for  Freder- 
icksted.  After  proceeding  about  a  mile,  a  large  steam-plow  was  found  in  the  road. 
Two  men  from  an  estate  near  by  were  called  to  remove  it.  After  doing  so  they  were 
accidentally  shot. 

No  more  of  the  rebels  were  seen  or  encountered  until  their  arrival  at  an  estate  called 
Carleton,^bout  two  miles  from  Fredericksted.  Hero  the  bodies  of  the  two  soldieri 
killed  on  the  {irevious  day  were  found  lying  by  the  side  of  the  road.  To  avenge  their 
death  an  attack  was  made  on  the  laborers,  who  were  in  their  quarters,  and'some  fifteen 
or  twenty  were  killed.  After  this  heroic  exploit  the  troops  marched  triomphantly 
into  I^Yedericksted. 

Great  must  have  been  the  disappointment  of  the  governor  in  not  having  encountered 
more  than  a  dozen  rioters,  although  he  had  marched  over  the  ground  where  they  were 
reported  to  be  thousands  strong. 

The  volunteers,  composed  principally  of  planters  and  overseers,  seeing  that  there 
was  not  the  least  show  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  rioters,  became  very  brave,  and 
commenced  to  go  from  estate  to  estate  searching  for  those  who  had  been  encaged  in 
the  riot".  Many  of  them  were  found  at  home  as  unconcerned  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. They  were  either  summarily  shot  or  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  fort.  At 
night  the  governor  returned  with  his  forces  by  sea  and  the  volunteers  by  land.  During 
the  night  a  few  more  estates  were  burned. 

On  tiie  4th  two  men-of-war  arrived,  one  English  and  one  French.  The  former  an- 
chored off  Fredericksted  and  the  latter  in  the  harbor  of  Christiansted. 

Notwithstanding  the  arrival  of  these  vessels,  and  the  fact  that  no  rioters  could  he 
found  assembled  together,  women  and  children  continued  to  flee  to  St.  Thomas  when- 
ever an  opportunity  offered. 

The  volunteers  again  went  into  the  country,  where  they  killed  and  arrested  many  of 
the  rioters.  As  those  killed  or  arrested  were  all  cm  the  estates  where  they  belonged, 
the  riot  might  safely  have  been  considered  ended. 

On  the  5th  the  governor  issued  an  ortler  creating  a  court-maxtial  for  the  trial  of  the 
prisoners,  a  copy  of  which  I  inclose.  This  court  is  still  in  session.  To  date,  tweU^e  of 
the  rioters  have  been  sentenced  to  death  by  it  and  have  been  executed.  They  did  not 
deny  their  pariicipation  in  the  riot  and  died  like  martyrs.    For  several  days  the 

Planters  continued  to  kill  and  arrest  those  accused  of  having  been  engaged  in  the  riot. 
estimate,  from  the  best  information  1  can  get,  the  number  of  killed  to  be  i&O,  The 
hospitals  are  tilled  with  the  wounded  and  the  prisons  hold  about  270.  There  is  no 
douot  but  that  many  were  killed  who  had  taken  no  active  part  in  the  riot.  At  first 
the  plantere  were  so  enraged  that  they  were  not  particular  in  requiring  proof  of  guilt 
before  they  shot.  If  evidence  was  necessary,  no  difflcnlty  was  found  in  procuring  it. 
Dy  placing  a  j^iin  at  the  head  of  some  laborer  who  had  remained  on  the  estate  and 
threatening  him  with  instant  death  if  he  did  not  give  the  names  of  the  parties  who 
destroyed  it,  they  succeeded  in  getting  the  names  of  the  men  they  wanted  to  kilL 
The  unlucky  owners  of  the  names  given  have  no  one  who  will  take  enough  interest  in 
i;hem  to  prove  their  innocence  if  they  were  so. 

The  method  of  obtaining  evidence  in  the  courts  is  somewhat  similar.  If  t  he  accused 
•does  not  confess  his  guilt  of  the  offense  charged  satisfactorily  to  the  judge,  or  if  a  wit^ 
mess  does  not  testify  as  he  is  wanted  to,  the  court  official  standing  near  persuudm  the 
^accused  or  witness  with  a  rattan  to  confess  or  testify  as  desired.  This  method  of  ob- 
taining confessions  and  evidence  is  daily  practiced  in  the  police  courts  of  both  islandfl^ 

I  inclose  herewith  a  list  of  the  estates  burned,  together  with  a  map  of  the  island,  on 
*which  I  have  marked  the  same. 

The  Plymouth  arrived  at  Christiansted  on  the  16th  and  on  the  18th  came  to  St. 
Thomas  for  coal.  By  request  of  the  governor  the  captain  goes  to  Fredericksted  to-dajy 
^here  ho  will  remain  for  several  days,  perhaps  until  the  arrival  of  a  Danii^  man-of- 
"war,  which  is  said  to  be  on  the  way. 

Notwithstanding  the  laborers  are  at  work  as  pcftceably  as  ever,  a  general  appre* 
3iension  is  felt  that  they  will  again  attempt  to  accomplish  what  they  &iled  to  do  l)|y 
4heir  first  effort,  that  is,  the  repeal  of  the  '<  labor  hiw." 
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.-  I  reg;ret  to  say  that  there  are  many  citizeiuB  on  the  island  whs  wonld  not  hesitate  to 
.demand  that  the  Danish  Government  should  keep  a  larse  force  of  troops  on  the  island, 
and  to  accept  the  moral  support  of  the  men-of-war  of  foreign  nations,  in  order  that 
the^  might  have  the  services  of  the  lahorer  without  paying  him  an  equivalent  for  it. 
As  it  is  well  known  to  the  lahorers  that  a  law  had  been  passed  stipulating  that  the 
labor  act  must  be  repealed  within  three  years,  one  of  which  had  expired,  and  that 
officials  sent  out  by  the  home  Government,  witn  the  knowledge  of  the  governor  and 
courts,  had  oi)enly  violated  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  said  act,  during  the  year,  by 
paying  much  higher  wages  to  the  employ^  of  the  factory  than  it  allowed  to  be  paid, 
and  for  doing  which  planters  had  previously  been  fined,  they  had  good  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  act  would  not  be  enforced  after  the  1st  of  October.  It  is  undeniable  that 
if  the  officials  had,  instead  of  violating  the  law  in  question,  secured  its  immediate  re- 
peal, which  they  coiAd  easily  have  done,  there  would  have  been  no  riot,  and  conse- 
quently no  destruction  of  property. 

The  sufferers  by  the  riot,  as  well  as  nine-tenths  of  the  white  inhabitants,  openly 
accuse  the  governor  and  otner  officials  with  maladministration,  as  follows : 

1st.  That  they  created  discontent  among  the  laborers  by  violating  the  law. 

2d.  That  they  dismantled  the  forts  at  iredericksted  and  Ein^s  Hill,  and  removed 
the  troops  to  Christiansted  against  their  protest,  thereby  leaving  them  entirely  un- 
protected. 

3d.  That  the  offldials  should  have  asked  for  assistance  as  soon  as  they  saw  there  would 
be  trouble. 

4th.  That  prompt  action,  even  after  the  arrival  of  the  governor  with  re-enforoe- 
ments,  would  have  saved  the  estates. 

5th.  That  the  governor  permitted  their  works  to  be  destroyed  in  order  to  force 
them  to  use  the  factory  to  grind  their  cane  and  manufacture  their  sugar. 

I  understand  that  on  these  grounds  they  propose  to  claim  indemnity  for  their  losses. 
One  of  the  planters  so  told  the  governor,  who  at  once  had  him  arrested  and  confined 
in  jail.    Another  is  being  prosecuted  by  the  courts  for  having  done  the  same. 

I  estimate  the  pro^rty  destroyed  to  be  worth  at  from  |750,000  to  $1,000,000.  The 
general  estimate  of  citizens  of  the  island  is  more  than  twice  the  latter  amount. 

In  a  few  months  the  works  on  the  estates  will  be  in  as  good  condition  as  before,  and 
if  the  labor  law  is  repealed^  as  it  should  be,  the  island  will  soon  recover  from  ita 
loss,  and  all  danger  of  a  repetition  of  the  riot  will  have  passed  for  years  to  come. 
I  am,  dtc, 

V.  V.  SMITH. 


[Indosiires  to  Consid  Smith's  report] 

IVorlsumol  act  to  reguldte  the  reJaiUme  hetwem  the  proprietors  of  landed  eetatea  and  the  rural 
'  population  of  free  laborere, 

I,  Peter  Hansen,  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  Dannebrog,  the  King's  Com- 
miseaoner  for  and  officiating  Governor-General  of  the  Danish  West  India  Islands,  make 
known: 

That  whereas  the  ordinance  dated  29th  July,  1848,  by  which  yearly  contracts  for 
labor  on  landed  estates  were  introduced,  has  not  been  duly  acted  upon ;  whereas  the 
interest  of  the  proprietors  of  estates,  as  well  as  of  the  laborers,  rcouires  that  their 
mntual  obligations  should  be  defined ;  and  whereas  on  inquiry  into  tne  practice  of  the 
island,  and  mto  the  private  contracts  and  agreements  hitherto  made,  it  appears  ex- 
X>edient  to  establish  uniform  rules  throughout  the  island  for  the  guidance  ofall  parties 
concerned,  it  is  enacted  and  ordained : 

Para.  1.  All  engagements  of  laborers  now  domiciled  on  landed  estates  and  receiving 
^rages  in  money,  or  in  kind,  for  cultivating  and  working  such  estates,  are  to  be  con- 
tinued as  directed  by  the  ordinance  of  29th  July,  1848,  until  the  first  day  of  Octo- 
ber of  the  present  year ;  and  all  similar  engagements  shall  in  future  be  made,  or  shall 
be  considered  as  having  been  made,  for  a  term  of  twelve  months,  viz,  from  the  first 
of  October  till  the  first  of  October  year  after  year. 

engagements  made  by  heads  of  families  are  to  include  their  children  between  five 
and  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  other  relatives  depending  on  them  and  staying  with 
tbenu 

Para.  2,  No  laborer  engaged  as  aforesaid  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  shall  be  dis- 
cbajrged  or  dismissed  fh>m,  nor  shall  be  permitted  to  dissolve,  his  or  her  engagement 
before  the  expiration  of  the  same  on  the  first  of  October  of  the  present  or  of  any  follow- 
ins  year,  except  in  the  instances  hereafter  enumerated : 

A-  By  mutual  agreement  of  master  and  laborer  before  a  magistrate. 
'     B-  By  order  of  a  magistrate,  onr  Just  and  equitable  cause  being  shown  by  the  parties 
interested.  ^^  ^ 

JjegaX  marriage,  and  the  natural  tie  between  mothers  and  their  children,  shall  he 
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deemed  by  the  magistrate  Just  and  legal  cause  of  removal  from  one  estate  to  aaotW. 
The  husband  shall  have  the  right  to  Im  removed  to  his  wife,  the  wife  to  her  hasband^ 
and  children  onder  fifteen  years  of  age  to  their  mother,  provided  no  obieotion  to  em- 
ploying snch  individuals  shall  be  made  by  the  owner  of  the  estate  to  which  the  removal 
18  to  t&e  place. 

Para.  3.  No  engagement  of  a  labwer  shall  be  lawfhl  in  future  unless  made  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  and  entered  in  the  day-book  of  the  estate. 

Paba.  4.  Notice  to  quit  service  shall  be  |pven  by  the  employer,  as  well  as  by  the 
laborer,  at  no  other  period  but  once  a  year,  m  the  month  of  August,  not  before  the  fint 
nor  after  the  last  day  of  the  said  month.  An  entry  thereof  shall  be  made  in  the  day- 
book, and  an  acknowledgment  in  writing  shall  be  given  to  the  laborer. 

The  laborer  shall  have  given  or  received  legal  notice  of  removal  from  the  estate 
where  he  serves  before  any  one  can  engage  his  services.  OtheiVise,  the  new  contiaet 
to  be  void,  and  the  party  engaging  or  tampering  with  a  laborer  employed  by  othos 
will  be  dealt  with  accoroiug  to  law. 

In  case  any  owner  or  manager  of  an  estate  should  dismiss  a  laborer  during  the  year 
without  sufficient  cause,  or  should  refuse  to  receive  him  at  the  time  stipulated,  or  re- 
fuse to  grant  him  a  passport  when  due  notice  of  removal  has  been  given,  the  owner 
or  manager  is  to  pay  full  damages  to  the  laborer  and  to  be  sentenced  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  $20. 

Para.  5.  Laborers  employed  or  rated  as  first,  second,  or  third  class  laborers,  shall 
perform  all  the  work  in  the  field,  or  about  the  works,  or  otherwise  concerning  the  es- 
tate, which  it  hitherto  has  been  customary  for  such  laborers  to  perform,  according  to 
the  season.    They  shall  attend  faithfully  to  their  work,  and  willingly  obey  the  duee- 


tions  given  by  the  employer  or  the  person  appointed  by  him.  No  laborer  shall  pre- 
sume to  dictate  what  work  he  or  she  is  to  do,  or  reftise  the  work  he  may  be  ordered  to 
perform,  unless  expressly  engaged  for  some  particular  work  only.  If  a  laborer  thinks 
nimself  aggrieved,  he  shall  not  therefore  leave  the  work,  but  in  due  time  apply  fiiir 
redress  to  the  owner  of  the  estate  or  to  the  magistrate. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  laborers,  on  all  occasions  and  at  all  times,  to  protect  the  propoty 
of  his  employer,  to  prevent  mischief  to  the  estate,  to  apprehend  evildoers,  and  not  to 
give  countenance  to  or  conceal  unlawful  practices. 

Para.  6.  The  working  days  to  be  as  usual,  only  five  days  in  the  week,  and  the  same 
days  as  hitherto.  The  ordinary  work  of  estates  is  to  commence  at  sunrise  and  to  be 
finished  at  sunset  every  day,  leaving  one  hour  for  breakfast  and  two  hours  at  noon 
ftom  12  to  2  o'clock. 

Planters  who  prefer  to  begin  the  work  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  making  no  sepa- 
rate breakfast-time,  are  at  liberty  to  adopt  this  plan,  eitherduring  the  year  or  when  out 
of  crop. 

The  laborers  shall  be  present  in  due  time  at  the  place  where  they  are  to  work.  The 
list  to  be  called  and  answered  regularly ;  whoever  does  not  answer  the  list  when  calM, 
is  too  late.  * 

Para.  7.  No  throwing  of  grass  or  of  wood  shall  be  exacted  during  working-hours,  all 
former  agreements  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding;  but  durine  crop  the  laboms 
are  expected  to  bring  home  a  bundle  of  longtops  fiom  the  field  where  they  are  at 
work. 

Cartmen  and  crook-people,  when  breaking  off*,  shall  attend  properly  to  their  stoek,  as 
hitherto  usual. 

Para.  8.  During  crop  the  mill-gang,  the  crook-gang,  boilermen,  firenfen,  stillmen,  and 
any  other  person  employed  about  the  mill  and  the  boiling-house,  shall  continne  their 
work  during  breakfast  and  noon  hours,  as  hitherto  usual ;  and  the  boilermen,  firemen, 
magass-carriers,  &c.,  also' during  evening  hours  after  sunset,  when  required;  but  all 
workmen  employed  as  aforesaid  shall  be  paid  an  extra  remuneration  for  the  work  done 
by  them  in  extra  hours. 

The  boiling-house  is  to  be  cleared,  the  mill  to  be  washed  down,  and  the  magaaa  to  be 
swept  up,  before  the  laborers  leave  the  work,  as  hitherto  usnaL 

The  mill  is  not  to  turn  after  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the  boiling  not  to  be  con- 
tinued after  ten  o'clock,  except  by  special  permission  of  the  govemor-general,  who 
then  will  determine,  if  any,  and  what,  extra  remuneration  shall  be  paid  to  the 
laborers. 

Para.  9.  The  laborers  are  to  receive,  until  otherwise  ordered,  the  following  remun- 
eration : 

A*  The  use  of  a  house,  or  dwelling-rooms,  for  themselves  and  their  children,  to  be 
built  and  repaired  by  the  estate,  but  to  be  kept  in  proper  order  by  the  laborers. 

B*  The  use  of  a  piece  of  provision  ground,  thirty  feet  in  square,  as  usual,  for  every 
first  and  second  class  laborer,  or,  if  it  be  standing  ground,  up  to  fifty  feet  in  square. 
Third-class  laborers  are  not  entitled  to,  but  may  be  allowed,  some  provision  ground. 

C*  Weekly  wages  at  the  rate  of  15  cents  to  every  first-class  laborer^  of  10  cents  to 
every  second-class  laborer,  and  of  5  cents  to  every  third-class  laborer  for  every  work- 
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Where  the  uanal  allowance  of  meal  and  herrings  has  been  agreed  on  in  nartof  wages, 
fall  weekly  allowance  shall  be  taken  for  5  cents  a  day,  or  25  cents  a  week. 

Nones  losing  two  honrs  every  working-day  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  four  fhU 
working*days  in  the  week. 

The  wages  of  minois  to  be  paid,  as  nsual,  to  their  parents,  or  to  the  person  in  charge 
of  them. 

Laborers  not  calling  at  x^iy-tlme  personally,  or  by  another  anthorized,  to  wait  tiU 
next  pay-day,  nnlese  they  were  {prevented  by  working  for  the  estate. 

No  attachment  of  wages  for  private  debts  to  be  allowed,  nor  more  than  two-thirds 
to  be  deducted  for  debts  to  the  estate,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  magistrate. 

Extra  provisions  occasionally  given  during  the  ordinary  working-hours,  are  not  be 
claimed  as  a  right  nor  to  be  bargained  for. 

Para.  10.  Work  in  extra  hours  during  crop  is  to  be  paid  as  follows : 

To  the  mill-gang  and  to  the  crook-gang  for  working  through  the  breakfast-hour  one 
stiver,  and  for  working  through  noon  two  stivers  per  day. 

Extra  provision  is  not  to  be  given,  except  at  the  option  of  the  laborers,  in  place  of 
the  money  or  in  part  of  it. 

The  boilermen,  firemen,  and  magass-carriers  are  to  receive  for  all  days  when  the 
boiling  is  carried  on  until  late  hours  a  maximum  pay  of  20  cents  i>er  day.  No  bargain- 
inff  for  extra  pay  by  the  hour  is  permitted. 

Laborers  working  such  extra  hours  only  by  turns  are  not  to  have  additional  pay- 
ment. 

Para.  11.  Tradesmen  on  estates  are  considered  as  engaged  to  perform  the  same  work 
as  hitherto  usual :  assisting  in  the  field,  carting,  potting  sugar,  &c.  They  shall  be 
rated  as  first,  second,  and  tLird  class  laborers,  according  to  their  proficiency.  Where 
no  definite  terms  have  been  agreed  on  previously,  the  wases  of  first-class  tradesmen, 
having  full  work  in  their  trade,  are  to  be  20  cents  per  day.  Any  existing  contract 
with  tradesmen  is  to  continue  until  October  next. 

No  tradesman  is  allowed  to  keep  apprentices  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  of 
the  estate.  Such  apprentices  to  be  bound  for  no  less  period  than  three  years,  and  not 
to  be  removed  without  the  permission  of  the  magistrate. 

Para.  12.  No  laborer  is  obliged  to  work  for  others  on  Saturdays,  but  if  they  choose 
to  work  for  hire,  it  is  proper  that  they  should  give  their  own  estate  the  preference. 
For  a  full  day's  work  on  Saturday  there  shall  not  be  asked  for,  nor  given  more  than — 

Twenty  cents  to  a  first-class  laborer,  13  cents  to  a  second-class  laborer,  7  cents  to  a 
third-class  laborer. 

Work  on  Saturday  may,  however,  be  ordered  by  the  magistrate  as  a  punishment  to 
the  laborer  for  having  absented  himself  from  work  during  the  week  for  one  whole  day 
or  more,  and  for  having  been  idle  during  the  week ;  and  then  the  laborer  shall  not 
receive  more  than  his  usual  pay  for  a  common  day's  work. 

Para.  13.  All  the  male  laborers,  tradesmen  included,  above  18  years  of  age,  work- 
ing on  an  estato,  are  bound  to  take  the  usual  ni^ht- watch  by  turns,  but  only  once  in 
ten  days,  notice  to  be  given  before  noon  to  break  off  from  work  in  the  afternoon  with 
the  nurses  and  to  come  to  work  next  day  at  eight  o'clock.  The  watch  to  be  delivered 
in  the  usual  manner  by  nightfall  and  by  sunrise. 

The  above  rule  shall  not  be  compulsory,  except  where  voluntary  watchmen  cannot 
be  obtained  at  a  hire  the  planters  may  be  willing  to  give  to  save  the  time  lost  by  em- 
ploying their  ordinary  laborers  as  watchmen. 

Likewise,  the  male  laborers  are  bound,  once  a  month,  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  to 
take  the  day-watch  about  the  yard  and  to  act  as  pasturemen,  on  receiving  their  usual 
pay  for  a  week-day's  work.    This  rule  applies  also  to  the  crook-boys. 

All  orders  about  the  watches  to  be  duly  entered  in  the  day-book  of  the  estate. 

Should  a  laborer,  having  been  duly  warned  to  take  the  watch,  not  attend,  another 
laborer  is  to  be  hired  in  the  place  of  the  absentee,  and  at  his  expense ;  not,  however,  to 
exceed  15  cents.  The  person  who  willfully  leaves  the  watch,  or  neglects  it,  is  to  be 
reported  to  the  magistrate  and  punished  as  the  case  merits. 

Para.  14.  Laborers  willfully  abstaining  from  work  on  a  workinff-day  are  to  forfeit 
tlieir  wages  for  the  day ;  and  will  have  to  pay  over  and  above  the  forfeit  a  fine,  which 
cJMi  be  lawfully  deducted  in  their  wages,  of  7  cents  for  a  first-class  laborer,  5  cents  for 
A  seoond-class  laborer,  and  2  cents  for  a  third-class  laborer. 

In  crop,  on  grinding  days,  when  employed  about  the  works,  in  cutting  caneis  or  in 
crook,  an  additionid  punishment  will  be  awarded  for  willful  absence  and  neglect  by  the 
zaagietrate,  on  complaint  being  made. 

Laborers  abstaining  from  work  for  half  a  day,  or  breaking  off  firom  work  before 
l»oinff  dismissed,  to  forfeit  their  wages  for  one  day. 

XiaDorers  not  coming  to  work  in  due  time,  to  forfeit  half  a  day's  waees. 

Parents  keeping  their  children  from  work  shall  be  fined  instead  of  Uie  children. 

Vo  charge  of  house-rent  is  to  b^made  in  future  on  account  of  absence  from  work 
o<r  for  the  Saturday, 

J*ABA.  15.  Laborers  willfully  abstaining  fiY>m  work  for  two  or  m^i^ya  during  th«^ 
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ireek,  or  habitually  absenting  themselveBy  or  working  badly  or  lazily,  ehall  be  pai^ ' 
ished  as  the  case  merits,  on  complaint  to  the  magistrate. 

Para.  16.  Laborers  assaulting  any*  person  in  authority  on  the  estate,  or  planning  or 
conspiring  to  retard  or  to  stop  the  work  of  the  estate,  or  uniting  to  abstain  from  work, 
,  or  to  break  their  engagements,  shall  be  punished  according  to  law  on  inveotigaticfi 
before  a  magistrate! 

Para.  17.  Until  measures  can  be  adopted  for  securing  medical  attendance  to  the 
laborers^  and  for  regulating  the  treatment  of  the  sick  and  the  infirm,  it  is  ordere«l: 

That  infirm  persons  unfit  for  any  work  shall  as  hitherto  be  maintained  on  the  estates 
where  they  are  domiciled,  and  be  attended  to  by  their  next  relations. 

That  parents  or  cliildi*en  of  such  infirm  persons  shall  not  move  from  the  estate,  leav- 
ing them  behind,  without  making  provision  for  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  own«r 
or  of  the  magistrate. 

That  laborers  unable  to  attend  to  work  on  account  of  illness,  or  en  account  of  hav- 
ing sick  children,  shall  make  a  report  to  the  manager  or  any  other  person  in  aothority 
on  the  estate,  who,  if  the  case  appears  dangerous  and  the  sick  person  destitute,  shall 
cause  medical  assistance  to  be  given. 

That  all  sick  laborers  willing  to  remain  in  the  hospital  during  their  illness  shall 
there  be  attended  to  at  the  cost  of  the  estate. 

Para.  18.  If  a  laborer  reported  sick  shall  be  at  any  time  found  absent  from  the 
estate  without  leave,  or  is  trespassing  about  the  estate,  or  found  occupied  with  work 
requiring  health,  he  shall  be  considered  skulking  tkrd  willfully  absent  Lrom  work. 

When  a  laborer  pretends  illness  and  is  not  apparently  sick,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to 
prove  his  illness  by  medical  certificate. 

Para.  19.  Pregnant  women  shall  be  at  liberty  to  work  with  the  small  gang  as  cus- 
tomary, and,  when  confined,  not  to  be  called  on  to  work  for  seven  weeks  alter  their 
confinement. 

Young  children  shall  be  fed  and  attended  to  during  the  hours  of  work  at  some 
proper  place  at  the  cost  of  the  estate. 

Nobody  is  allowed  to  stay  from  work  on  pretense  of  attending  a  sick  person,  except 
the  wife  and  the  mother  in  dangerous  cases  of  iUness. 

Para.  20.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  managers  to  report  to  the  police  any  contagious  or 
suspicious  cases  of  illness  and  death,  especially  when  gross  neglect  is  believed  to  hare 
taken  place,  or  when  children  have  been  neglected  by  their  mothers,  in  order  that  the 
guilty  person  may  be  punished  according  to  law. 

Para.  21.  The  driver  or  foreman  on  the  estate  is  to  receive  in  wages  fonr  and  a  half 
dollars  monthly^  if  no  other  terms  have  been  agreed  on.  The  driver  may  be  dismissed 
at  any  time  during  the  year  with  the  consent  of  the  magistrate.  It  is  the  dnty  of  the 
driver  to  see  the  work  duly  performed,  to  maintain  order  and  peace  on  the  estate 
during  the  work  and  at  other  times,  and  to  prevent  and  report  ail  ofiensea  committed. 
Should  any  laborer  insult  or  use  insulting  lanj^uage  towards  him  during  or  on  account 
of  the  performance  of  his  duties,  such  person  is  to  be  punished  according  to  law. 

Para.  22.  No  laborer  is  allowed  without  the  special  permission  of  the  owner  or 
manager  to  appropriate  wood,  grass,  vegetables,  iruits,  or  the  like,  belonging  to  the 
estate,  nor  to  appropriate  such  produce  £om  other  estates^  nor  to  cut  canea,  or  to  bum 
charcoal.  Persons  making  themselves  guilty  of  such  offenses  shall  be  punished  ac- 
cording to  law  with  fines  or  imprisonment  with  hanl  labor ;  and  the  possession  of  soeh 
articles  not  satisfactorily  accounted  for  shall  be  sufilcient  evidence  of  unlawful  acqui- 
sition. 

Para.  23.  All  agreement«  contrary  to  the  above  rules  are  to  be  nnll  and  void,  and 
owners  and  managers  of  estates  convicted  of  any  practice  tendine  willfully  to  counter- 
act or  avoid  these  rules,  by  direct  or  indirect  means,  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  ex< 
ceeding  $200. 

Government  House,  St.  Croix,  26th  January,  1849. 

P.  HANSEN. 

Ordinance  oantaming  further  provisions  relative  to  the  seoond  secHon  of  ike  ordmanee  of  Vte 
26th  of  January,  1849,  for  Saint  Croix,  ^ 

We,  Frederik  the  Seventh,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  Denmark,  the  Vandals  and 
the  Goths,  Duke  of  Sleswick,  Holsteon,  Stormam,  Ditmarsh,  Lauenborg,  and  Oldes- 
borg,  make  known : 

On  the  report  of  our  minister  of  finance,  who  has  laid  before  ns  the  deliberation  of 
the  colonial  council  in  our  West  India  possessions,  on  a  draft  of  ordinance  abragatiug 
the  provisions  contained  in  the  2d  section  of  the  ordinances  of  the  26th  of  Jannar>% 
the  Idth  of  May,  and  the  13th  of  June,  1849,  concerning  marriage  being  a  legal  cnsae 
for  dissolving  contracts  for  agricultural  labor,  we  most  graciously  decree : 

The  provisions  contained  in  the  2d  section  of  the  ordinances  of  the  86th  Jannaiy, 
1849,  for  St.  Croix,  of  the  18th  May,  same  year,  for  St.  Johns,  and  of  the  13Uk  JnsV 
ame  year,  for  St.  Thomas,  relative  to  the  dissolution  of  contracts  of  IjdKir.oii  i 
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of  mairiage,  shall  in  fhtnie  be  interpreted  thus :  that  only  in  the  case  of  marriace 
being  entered  during  the  course  of  the  year  of  contract  it  shtdl  be  considered  to  estab- 
lish a  claim  to  have  the  contract  dissolved  on  tne  conditions  therein  mentioned,  and 
in  soch  cases  the  party  who  intends  to  move  to  another  estate  shall  give  notice  at 
least  three  weeks  pre>ious  to  the  marriage  ceremony. 

To  which  iJl  concerned  have  to  conform. 

Given  at  our  Castle  Christiansborg  the  22d  of  February,  1855,  under  our  royal  hand 
and  seal 

[L.  g.  R.]  FREDERIK  R, 


Andbje. 

Ordinance  oonoeming  medical  attendance  an  the  landed  propertiee  in  the  ielanda  of  St,  Croix 

and  St,  Johns, 

We  Frederik  the  Seventh,  by  the  grouse  of  God  Kin^  of  Denmark,  the  Vandals  and 
the  Goths,  Duke  of  Sleswick,  Holsteen,  Stormam,  Ditmarsh,  Lauenborg,  and  Olden- 
borg,  make  known : 

On  the  report  of  our  minister  of  finance,  who  has  laid  before  us  the  deliberation  of 
the  colonial  council  in  our  West  India  possessions,  on  a  draft  of  ordinance  concern- 
me  medical  attendance  at  the  sugar  estates,  we  most  graciously  decree : 

Jfl.  When  the  owner  of  any  estate  or  landed  property  in  St.  Croix  engages  a  physi- 
cian to  attend  the  laborers  and  their  familes  residing  on  the  property  (comprising  all 
persons  of  the  laboring  class  who,  with  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  owner,  are 
aomiciled  or  reside  on  the  estate),  and  furnishes  them  with  the  requisite  medicines, 
he  shall  be  entitled  to  collect  from  evei^  such  individual  3  cents  (2  stivers)  per  week' 
as  a  contribution  towards  the  expenses,  invalids,  and  children  under  the  age  of  12 
years,  excepted.  If  the  owner  has  not  engaged  any  physician,  he,  or  the  person  who 
on  his  behauf  at  the  time  represents  him  on  the  property,  shall  nevertheless  be  bound, 
in  cases  of  disasters  or  of  dangerous  illness,  to  procure  medical  aid ;  if^  and  in  what 
manner,  the  expenses  arising  therefrom  are  to  be  refunded  by  the  individual  con- 
cerned, or  by  the  parents  or  master  of  the  individual  concerned,  shall  in  every  case 
be  decided  b;$r  the  police-master  according  to  equity. 

$  2.  In  the  island  of  St.  Johns  all  owners  of  estates  shall  pay  to  the  physician  that 
will  be  appointed  by  His  Majesty  the  King  an  annual  remuneration  lor  attendance 
and  traveliiig  expenses  of  75  cents  (to  be  paid  quarterly)  for  each  of  the  laborers  and 
their  families  (comprising  each  individual  of  the  laboring  class  who  with  the  consent 
or  knowledge  of  the  owner  is  domiciled  or  resides  on  the  estate),  and,  besides,  they 
shall  furnisn  them  with  medicines.  No  deduction  £rom  the  laborers'  wages  can  be 
made  for  reimbursing  these  expenses. 

To  which  all  concerned  have  to  conform. 

Given  at  our  Castle  Christiansborg  the  22d  of  February,  1855,  under  our  royal 
hand  and  seaL 

[L.  s.  R.]  FREDERIK  R. 
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EGYPT, 
AGRICULTUItAL  AND  LABORING  CLASSES. 

[The  followinff  extract  fh>m  a  report  by  the  acent  and  consul-general  of  the  United 
States  at  Cairo  (see  Commercial  Relations  for  1877),  is  inserted  in  the  appendix  to 
this  volume,  in  order  to  give  as  complete  a  view  as  possible  of  the  condition  of  labor 
in  the  several  countries.  As  a  marked  contrast  to  the  condition  of  labor  in  the  United 
States,  this  view  of  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes  in  Egypt  cannot  fail  to 
impress  oar  people  with  a  deep  sense  of  thankfulness  for  the  innumerable  comforts  and 
blessings  which  are  the  result  of  our  more  advanced  civilization  and  of  that  form  of 
government  whose  aim  is  the  happiness  of  thepeople.] 

Condition  of  the  rural  or  fellaheen  claeees. — ^The  mral  districts  of  Egypt  present  a 
strange  anomalv.  The  richest  and  most  productive  lands  in  the  world  are  occupied 
and  cultivated  by  a  people  in  extreme  poverty,  living  in  mud  or  unbumt  brick  nov- 
els, little,  if  any,  better  than  those  of  the  barbarians  df  Central  Africa. 

The  black  slaves  brought  from  the  interior  are  as  intelligent  and,  in  everything  that^ 
pertains  to  modem  civilization,  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  tne  native  rural  pbpuuition 
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of  Egypt,  and  so  far  as  relates  to  their  treatment  and  physical  comforts,  fhey  are  qnite 
as  well  off  and  eaually  contented. 

Of  the  two  and  sometimes  three  crops  annually  prodnced,  only  enough  is  left  the 
fellah  for  his  scantiest  subsistence.  With  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  provisions  higher 
than  in  the  United  States,  his  circumstances  are  such  as  not  to  permit  him  to  consome 
on  an  average  to  exceed  five  cents'  worth  of  food  a  day.  Eveiything  not  required  for 
his  actual  physical  necessities  is  taken  in  one  manner  or  another  for  taxes,  and  if  the 
amount  demanded  is  not  forthcoming,  the  whip  is  freely  used  until  it  is  paid.  Thia 
instrument  is  in  fact  indispensable  to  the  collector  of  taxes. 

The  tax  aj^ent  demands  the  taxes  of  the  sheiks  of  the  small  villages,  and  if  the  re- 
quired sum  IS  not  paid,  the  sheik  is  whipped  and  sent  away  to  procure  the  money; 
and  chagrined,  if  not  smarting  fh>m  his  own  punishment,  he  docs  not  fail  to  repeat 
the  same  process  upon  the  fallahs  under  his  Jurisdiction.  Sometimes  when  there  is  a 
deficiency  in  the  payment  of  the  amount  required  in  a  particular  district,  the  tsx 
agent  summons  all  the  sheiks  to  meet  him  at  some  designated  place,  and  such  as  do 
not  produce  the  sums  demanded  are  whipped,  and  the  process  is  afterward  repeated 
from  time  to  time  until  the  money  is  paid. 

The  manner  of  procedure  above  described  and  occasional  imprisonment  axe  the  or- 
dinary means  of  enforcing  the  payment  of  delinquent  taxes. 

The  sheiks  sometimes  sufier  more  than  their  share  of  the  punishment.  This  arises 
fixim  their  relations  to  those  under  them.  Their  appointment  is  somewhat  democratic, 
and  their  continuance  in  office  to  a  certain  extent  a  matter  of  sufferance.  The  older 
and  chief  men  of  the  village  deslKuate  one  of  their  number  to  act  as  sheik,  and  if  he 
were  not  sufficiently  inspired  with  a  sense  of  his  duty  to  his  constituents  to  reaist  the 
payment  of  taxes  to  the  extent  of  subjecting  himself  to  an  occasional  flogging,  he 
would  have  verv  little  excuse  for  punishing  those  under  him,  and  a  jioor  chance  for 
continuance  in  nis  position,  which  is  one  m  great  power  in  his  little  commnn]^. 

The  idea  of  the  fellah  is  that  if  he  paVs  freely  the  amount  asked,  for  which,  in  tut, 
he  rarely  has  sufficient  money,  more  will  be  demanded  under  the  belief  that  he  is  able 
to  pay  it,  and  that  in  any  event  he  will  finally  be  punished.  There  is  probablr  some 
truth  in  this,  for  the  rule  that  governs  many  of  the  subcollectors  is  to  take  aU  they 
can  find,  ana  the  sum  demanded  by  the  Government  is  often  so  laice  that,  with  the 
good  will  and  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  all  parties,  it  could  only  be  prtXMued  with 
the  greatest  difficulty. 

The  time  of  collecting  taxes  is  very  irregular,  and  they  are  often  demanded  long 
before  due,  and  in  sums  greatly  in  excess  of  those  authorized  by  law.  In  the  latter 
respect  there  are  great  abuses  on  the  part  of  the  subordinate  omcers  and  sometimes 
the  sheiks.  The  Government  often  demands  of  the  provincial  governor  a  certain  sum 
to  be  paid  within  a  fixed  number  of  days,  and  in  order  to  obtain  it,  he  is  oonDpeUed  to 
resort  to  measures  that  would  be  regarded  as  excessively  severe  in  any  Chiistisa 
country. 

The  products  of  Egypt,— 'J^otwithstuQ^n^  the  little  apparent  inducement,  the  fellah 
labors  faithfully,  and  the  land  produces,  if  not  to  its  maximum  capacity,  as  nearly  ts 
it  would  be  likely  to  do  if  it  were  cultivated  according  to  the  modes  of  more  enlight- 
ened countries.  The  products  per  acre  are  very  large.  This  will  be  readily  seen  when 
we  consider  the  fact  tnat  the  land  of  Egypt  (not  including  Nubia)  capable*  of  cultivt- 
tion  has  an  area  only  of  about  one-sixth  of  that  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  that 
from  this  small  territory  about  5,000,000  of  people  receive  their  support  and  pay 
annual  taxes  to  the  amount  of  $50,000,000. 

Irrigation, — ^While  the  land  produces  thus  bountifully,  the  labor  required  in  its  cul- 
tivation is  proportionally  great.  * 

The  tillable  land  of  Egypt  consists  of  the  delta  of  the  Nile  and  a  narrow  valley  ex- 
tending from  Cairo  southward  This  valley  is  generally  from  one  to  ten  miles  wide, 
though  for  150  miles  above  Cairo  it  has  a  width  of  frojn  ten  to  thirty  miles.  Both  the 
delta  and  the  valley;  except  so  far  as  the  former  borders  on  the  Mediterranean,  are 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  mountainous  deserts,  and  for  more  than  2,000  miles  from  its 
mouths  the  river  has  not  the  smallest  tributary.  It  roUs  on  toward  the  sea,  anlike  other 
rivers^  constantly  decreasing  in  volume.  As  there  are  no  rains  of  any  practical  import- 
ance, it  sustains  all  vegetation,  and  all  the  inhabitantsof  Effvpt  and  aU  its  herds  drink  its 
waters.  It  is  to  this  countiy  the  source  of  life,  and  should  its  flow  be  stopped,  every 
plant,  shrub,  and  tree  would  wither  and  die  in  less  than  three  months,  and  the  whole 
land  oecome  as  uninhabitable  as  the  Great  Sahara.  The  millions  of  native  inhabit- 
ants, who  have  never  drunk  any  other  water,  await  its  accustomed  annual  rise  witli 
more  solicitude  than  a  northern  farmer  awaits  the  return  of  spring. 

The  facts  above  stated  are  known  to  most  well-informed  persons,  but  oomparstively 
few  know  or  have  anything  more  than  the  vag^uest  conception  of  the  amount  of  labor 
required  to  conduct  the  waters  of  this  great  river  and  raise  and  distribute  them,  st 
nrecisely  the  right  time  and  in  the  required  quantities,  upon  every  acre  of  cultivated 

For  two  or  tliree  months  in  the  year  a  considerable  PgfUon  of ^^^mitxy  mm^  he 
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iirigated  by  the  natural  riiie  of  the  river,  but,  with  the  exception  of  certain  eeotions, 
the  water  is  not  permitted  to  flow  freely  over  the  land.  It  is  taken  from  the  river  and 
condncted  by  canals  alongside  the  fields  where  it  is  to  be  nsed  and  then  let  upon  the 
different  parcels  of  land,  if  it  is  sufficiently  high,  and  if  not,  it  is  raised  by  some  of  the 
yarions  modes  employed  for  that  purpose.  Small  embankments  prevent  the  water 
from  running  on  to  other  lands  that  may  not  at  the  time  he  in  a  condition  to  receive 
it.  In  fact,  the  processes  of  overfiowins  the  lands,  plowing,  sowing,  and  harvesting 
are  often  being  carried  on  simultaneously  in  adjoining  fields. 

When  the  land  is  sufficiently  irrigated,  the  water  is  shnt  off  or  the  pumping  discon- 
tinued. 

The  process  of  irrigation  is  required  to  be  repeated  several  times  before  the  matu- 
rity of  the  crop,  the  quantity  of  water  depending  very  much  upon  the  kind  of  product. 
Bice  requires  a  large  amount  of  water,  and  wheat,  oats,  and  rye  much  less. 

There  are  in  Egypt  8,406  miles  of  irrigating  canals,  of  which  1,897  miles  are  navi- 
gable. There  are  also  great  dikes  along  the  river  and  its  various  delta  branches  to 
prevent  their  overflow,  and  innumerable  small  ditches  and  embankments  everywhere, 
throughout  the  country. 

In  consequence  of  the  muddiness  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  the  canals  require  fre- 
quent cleanings,  and  the  high  waters  injure  the  dikes  and  render  it  necessary  to 
repair  them  each  year.  The  greatest  amount  of  labor  is.  however,  that  required  in 
ZBiBing  the  water  mnn  the  river  and  canals  to  the  level  ot  the  lands.  Dipping,  draw- 
ing, and  pumping  are  processes  going  on  nearly  the  whole  year,  and  more  than  half  of 
allthe  irrigation  is  done  by  these  means.  The  water  is  raised  from  one  or  two  feet  to 
twenty,  and  sometimes  more,  acconling  to  the  location  of  the  land  and  the  height  of 
the  river.  A  single  case  will  illustrate  the  amount  of  labor  required  in  this  mode  of 
irrigation.  Those  who  have  made  the  ascent  of  the  Nile  for  any  considerable  distance 
above  Cairo  will  have  seen  along  its  banks  people  in  considerable  numbers  raising 
water  by  means  of  the  shadoof.  This  is  simply  a  leather  basket-shaped  bucket  at- 
tached to  a  pole  suspended  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary  well-sweep.  The 
sweep  is  very  short  and  the  bucket  of  water  balanced  by  a  mud  weight.  The  instru- 
ment is  of  the  rudest  character,  but  b^  this  means  water  is  raised  to  the  height  of 
eight  or  nine  feet  with  considerable  rapidity.  If  the  water  is  to  be  raised  twenty  feet, 
one  man  close  to  the  river  raises  it  four  or  five  feet  into  a  basin  made  of  clay  in  the 
side  of  the  bank,  and  from  this  point  two  men,  each  with  a  bucket,  raise  it  about  eight 
feet  to  a  similar  basin,  and  two  others  in  the  same  manner  to  the  required  height, 
whence  it  is  conducted  by  small  earth-sluices  to  the  required  place,  often  a  considera- 
ble distance  from  the  river.  It  requires  the  constant  workis.ff  of  these  five  shadoofs 
for  forty-eight  hours  to  water  one  feddan  (acre).  This,  by  changing  once  in  four  or 
six  hours,  would  require  ten  men,  each  of  whom  would  ap|>ly  twenty -four  hours'  labor 
to  the  watering  of  one  acre.  The  process  requires  repeating  at  least  three  times  for 
each  crop.  Thus  the  labor  requirea  for  the  irrigation  of  one  acre  would  be  720  hours, 
or  72  days  of  ten  hours  each. 

This  is  an  extreme  case ;  still  a  very  large  amount  of  irrigation  is  done  all  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  where  the  water  is  required  to  be  raised  in  this  manner  to  a  height 
of  from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet. 

The  labor  iswof  the  severest  kind,  and  the  fellah,  with  nothing  except  a  cloth  around 
his  loins,  is  compelled  to  apply  himself  to  his  task  with  all  the  energy  at  his  com- 
mand. 

In  the  delta  and  some  parts  of  Upper  'Efypty  the  water,  being  taken  from  the  river 
at  some  distance  above  the  point  where  it  is  uned,  is  kept  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  year  on  very  nearly  the  same  level  as  the  land.  If,  however,  it  has  to  be  raised 
at  all,  it  requires  at  least  fifteen  days  to  the  acre. 

When  the  water  Is  raised  only  a  few  feet,  the  more  ordinary  method  is  that  of  the  * 
sakia,  a  rude  machine  propelled  by  oxen,  cows,  and  horses,  and  sometimes  camels  and 
donkeys,  and  which  raises  the  water  by  means  of  earthem  jars  attached  to  an  endless 
rope-chain  passing  over  a  vertical  wheel. 

There  are  a  few  steam-pumps,  but  fuel  is  too  expensive  and  labor  too  cheap  to  per- 
mit of  their  general  use.  The  number  employed  is  about  400,  and  these  are  mostly  in 
Lower  Egypt.  They  are  used  principally  on  large  estates,  but  in  some  instances  by 
those  who  irrigate  tne  lands  of  the  small  farmers  at  a  fixed  price  per  acre.  This  is 
generally  where  cotton  is  produced,  which  requires  watering  once  in  eight  or  ten  days 
throughout  the  season.  The  water  has  ordinarily  to  be  raised  but  a  few  feet,  and  the 
quantity  required  each  time  when  the  watering  is  •  so  frequent  is  much  less.  The 
usual  price  paid  per  acre  is  a  half  cantar  of  cotton,  which  is  at  the  present  time 
equivalent  to  |7.50. 

Price  of  labor, — It  is  only  the  low  price  of  farm  labor  that  renders  it  practicable  to 
cultivate  lands  recj^uiring  so  much  irrigation.  The  price  differs  in  the  various  prov- 
inces. The  following  table  is  compiled  from  a  semi-official  report  published  in  1873, 
and,  so  far  as  I  can  leam,  the  present  price  of  labor  does  not  materially  differ  from 
that  then  paid.  ^         , ,    .     (m^im(^ 
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Statement  Bhoxcing  ike  number  of  agricultural  lahorere  in  the  different  mau^rieke  of  Egypt 
and  the  average  price  of  labor  per  day  in  1873. 


Name  of  moadirieh. 


Mini6  and  B^nimozar . 

EsnA 

DahakUeh 

Galyoabieh 

Ghlrgeh 

Manoafleh 

Sharkieh 

K6n6 

Asaioat 

Behera 


28,899 


11, 002 
5,860 
4.000 

20,909 


34,750 


47,430 
57,000 


19.091 
18,495 


12,000 
43,000 
22,888 
10,390 
4,252 


100.000 
50.430 
100,000 


29,487 
22,747 


It  appears  fix>m  this  statement  that  in  1873  tliere  were  in  four  moadiriehs  80,536 
common  field  laborers,  whose  average  pay  was  from  5|  to  7^  cents  a  day,  and  that  the 
price  exceeded  10  cents  a  day  in  hut  two  moudiriens,  havins  only  17,463  common 
laborers.  The  average  price  of  the  different  moudiriehs  was  9  cents  a  day,  but  the 
average  price  of  all  the  laborers  was  much  less,  being  only  7^  cents. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  the  laborer  is  also  furnished  with  food.  He  pro- 
vides this  himself,  so  that  the  prices  above  named  are  the  whole  cost  of  the  labor. 

Even  at  these  low  prices  the  laborer  does  not  find  constant  employment.  He  is  only 
hired  by  the  day  at  such  times  as  his  services  are  required.  He  is  also  subject  to  a 
personal  tax,  which,  though  small,  represents  from  ten  to  twenty-five  days'  labor. 

In  addition  to  the  agricultural  laborers  mentioned  in  the  above  table,  there  wen 
employed  at  the  same  time  1,735  gardeners,  who  were  distributed  as  follows:  Cairo, 
700;  Alexandria,  414;  Rosetta,  373;  in  the  rest  of  Egypt,  248.  Their  average  daily 
pay  was  3  piasters,  or  15  cents. 

Agricultural  implements, — Labor-savins  machines  and  improved  agricultural  instru- 
ments are  of  little  value  in  a  country  where  labor  is  only  worth  from  six  to  ten  cents 
a  day,  and  all  attempts  to  introduce  American  machines  or  agricultural  tools  will  only 
result,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  in  absolute  failure. 

The  shadoof  and  tabout,  the  latter  being  a  simple  basket  worked  by  two  men,  are 
the  cheapest  means  for  raising  water  in  most  parts  of  Egypt;  and  the  most  economical 
mode  of  constructing  canals,  dikes,  and  roads  is  that  now  employed,  which  consists  of 
loosening  the  earth  with  a  kind  of  mattock,  and  filling,  with  the  same  instrument  and 
the  hanr&,  rude  baskets,  which  are  carried  on  the  heads  of  boys  and  girls  from  eight 
to  fourteen  years  old  to  the  desired  place.  The  same  principle  applies  to  all  kinds  d 
agricultural  implements. 

The  rudest  and  cheapest  are  the  best  adapted  to  the  present  condition  of  Egjpt.  A 
spade  or  shovel  that  would  cost  ten  or  more  days'  labor  would  be  of  little  value  in  the 
hands  of  a  barefooted,  half-naked  fellah ;  and,  were  he  accustomed  to  its  use,  he  could 
not  afford  the  luxury  of  an  instrument  the  cost  of  which  would  nearly  equal  the  value 
of  all  his  household  effects. 
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CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

[Seferred  to  in  the  report  of  the  consal-genoral  at  Fnnkfort-on*the*Main,  at  page  IST.l 

Beport,  by  ConeuUGeneral  Lee,  on  the  formation,  principles,  benefits,  and  present  extendi  efths 
co-operative  societies  of  Germany.** 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  decline  of  labor  prices,  their  present 
cheapne-ss,  the  discharges  of  factory  operatives,  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  living,  and 
the  perpetual  agitation  of  the  socialists,  there  have  been  neither  recently  nor  for  many 
years  past  any  serious  labor  strikes  or  troubles.    Labor,  with  all  its  hardships,  snd 

*  From  Commercial  Relations  for  1677,  page  S80.  ^  ^  ^  ^ .  ^ . . . 
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they  are  many,  api>eaT8  to  be  complacent,  contented,  and  even  prosperous.  There 
must  be  some  potent  cause  for  this,  and  a  carefiil  consideration  of  the  subject  leads  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  great  system  of  co-operation,  which  had  its  orifi^  in  Grermany 
about  eighteen  years  aco,  and  has  had  its  principal  growth  within  the  &st  ten  years,  is 
the  chiel  resolTont  of  this  labor  problem.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  an  adequate 
review  of  this  system  within  the  compass  of  this  report.  That  task  must  be  reserved 
for  future  occasions  affording  better  adaptations  of  time  and  space.  A  few  salient 
features  only  may  now  be  mentioned. 

The  founder,  chief  organizer,  and  present  head  of  the  system  is  Dr.  Schulze- 
Delitzsch,  an  eminent  member  of  the  Prussian  Parliament.  It  arose  from  no  pressure 
of  social  disturbances  or  political  agitations,  but  began  and  grew  from  a  careful  and 
systematic  study  of  economical  principles.  It  is  a  system  of  self-help,  as  distinguished 
from  State  help  on  the  one  hand  and  communal  absolutism  on  the  other.  It  was  there- 
fore opposed  alike  by  the  bureaucratic  and  the  socialistic  elements;  the  first  jealous 
of  all  freedom  of  association,  and  the  latter  of  all  social  organization  stopping  snort  of 
political  dominion.  The  first  of  these  forced  soon  relaxed  its  opposition,  nowever,  for 
it  was  directly  seen  that  nothing  could  more  effectually  preserve  the  equilibrium  of 
labor-capital  and  monev-capital,  and  so  set  social  agitators  at  defiance,  than  the  or- 
ganic growth  of  the  self-helping  principle. 

The  leading  purpose  of  the  system  is  that  of  affording  labor  direct  access  to  capital 
by  converting  labor  into  a  basis  of  credit.  It  proceeds  from  the  idea  that  credit  may 
be  created  by  association;  that  while  an  individual  artisan  cannot  borrow  the  neces- 
sary capital  to  make  himself  an  independent  producer,  an  association  of  artisans  can 
do  so,  and  that  such  an  association,  converting  itself  in  turn  into  a  lender,  may  ob- 
tain the  minimum  of  risk  and  maximum  of  security  in  its  transactions  by  confining  its 
loans  to  its  own  members.  Lenders  and  borrowers  being  virtually  the  same  persons, 
the  former  must  have  the  most  accurate  information  possible  as  to  the  reliability  of 
the  latt«r,  and  may  have  the  further  advantage  of  retaining  their  loans  i>erpetually 
within  the  range  of  their  inspection.  An  additional  diminution  of  risk  is  obtained  by 
making  tlie  members  of  the  association  liable  for  its  entire  debts  and  the  whole  asso- 
ciation liable  for  the  debts  of  each  member.  So  important  is  this  principle  of  mutual 
liability,  that  it  has  been  called  the  keystone  of  the  whole  system. 

The  first  association  of  this  kind  established  in  Germany  was  organized  by  Dr. 
Schalze-Delitzsch,  in  1651,  at  Delitzsch,  a  small  town  of  Prussian  Saxony.  This 
pioneer  society  is  the  model  from  which  the  multitude  of  credit  banks  that  now  cover 
the  face  of  the  empire  have  been  formed.  The  statutes  of  its  organization  were  sub- 
stantially as  follows : 

1.  That  all  self -helping,  industrious  persons  in  regular  employment  may  be  eligible 
to  membership. 

2.  Capital  to  be  acquired  by  subscriptions  of  members  and  by  loans. 

3.  Business  to  be  kept  strictly  within  advances  to  members. 

4.  Capital  stock  owned  by  the  association  never  to  be  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the 
borrowed  stock,  and  to  be  raised  as  soon  as  practicable  to  50  per  cent. 

5.  A  reserve  fund  of  6  per  cent,  of  the  owned  capital  and  10  per  cent,  of  the  bor- 
rowed to  be  maintained  bv  a  contribution  of  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  net  profits. 

6.  Shares  to  be  of  equal  amounts,  proportionate  to  the  number  of  members,  and 
eacli  member  to  have  one  share  only. 

7.  Gains  and  losses  to  be  distributed  in  proportion  to  money  paid  in. 

6.  Loans  to  be  made  mainly  on  personal  security  of  members,  but  mortgage  may  be 
taken. 

9.  Rate  of  interest  to  be  uniform  for  all,  and  to  depend  on  state  of  the  money  market. 

10.  Management  to  be  representative,  and  subject  to  control  of  the  members  in  their 
general  meetings.  The  managing  body  is  a  standing  committee,  or  executive  council, 
responsible  to  the  general  meetmg;  in  the  larger  associations^  the  management  ia 
vested  in  the  nnlimitedly  liable  directors,  who  choose  a  board  of  control. 

On  these  foundations,  with  such  improvements  as  time  and  experience  have  devel- 
oped, multitudes  of  credit  societies  have  sprung  into  existence  in  all  parts  of  the  em- 
pire^  affording  the  German  laborer  a  practical  school  of  business,  a  safe  deposit,  and 
l>rontable  investment  for  his  earnings,  a  wholesome  and  contenting  incentive  to  toil, 
and  the  ability  to  borrow  money  on  equal  terms  with  the  millionaire. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  credit  societies  constitute  the  whole  of 
the  German  co-operative  system.  They  are  the  peculiarly  German  part  of  the  system, 
but  it  also  includes  raw  material  and  store  unions,  productive  associations,  or  unions  for 
the  production  and  sale  of  finished  wares,  building  unions,  consumption  unions,  or 
associations  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  others,  whose  re- 
cent origin  indicates  the  movement  of  the  co-operative  principle  into  new  fields. 

As  early  as  1863  a  national  union  was  formea  of  the  different  co-operative  societies 
then  existing,  with  Dr.  Schulze-Dolitzsch  as  anwalt,  or  presiding  counselor.  At  the 
present  time  about  three-fourths  of  all  the  societies  belonk  to  this  union  and  send 
their  annual  balance-sheets  to  the  central  office.    The  general  uii^p^  ii^^^^^^^^it^f\to 
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thirty-four  provincial  unions,  each  with  its  own  president  and  staff,  and  all  andei  tliA 
direction  of  the  national  anwalt.  The  legislative  powers  of  the  national  imioii  are 
vested  in  a  general  convention  of  delegates  from  tne  different  societies,  which  meets 
once  a  year^  and  for  which  the  business  is  prepared  by  the  standing  committee  of  the 
union,  consisting  of  the  presidents  of  the  subunions. 

The  most  recent  of  these  conventions  was  held  at  Wiesbaden,  beginning  on  the  3d 
of  September  last,  Dr.  Schulze-Delitzsch  presiding.  According  to  the  reports  of  the 
eminent  anwalt  on  that  occamon,  there  now  exist  2,830  credit  societies,  743  special 
commercial  societies,  1^049  co-operative  stores,  and  64  building  societies,  making  a 
total  of  4,686  co-operative  associations.  As  there  are  probably  many  more  not  .vet 
heard  from  at  the  central  office,  the  actual  number  will  not  ful  short  of  4,800,  with 
an  ag^gate  membership  of  1,400,000. 

Of  the  2.830  credit  banks  now  in  operation,  1,037  are  in  German  Austria,  1,1*20  in 
Prussia,  160  in  Saxony,  136  in  Bavaria,  105  in  Wilrtemberg,  101  in  Baden,  59  in  Hesse, 
and  the  remainder  scattered  through  the  smaller  States.  From  balance-eheets  fvn- 
nished  to  the  anwalt,  it  appears  (see  table  appended  to  this  report)  that  806  of  the«e 
societies  contained  at  the  close  of  last  year  431,216  members,  and  that  their  advances 
during  that  year  amounted  to  508,463,073  thalers,*  a  sum  sufficient  to  mitigate,  at 
least,  the  prevailing  money  stringency.  The  amount  of  capital  owned  by  members  of 
these  806  societies  was,  including  reserves,  23,536,097  thalers.  and  of  credits, 
79,604,474.  There  was  a  large  increase  of  active  capital  and  cash  aeposits  duiing  the 
year,  while  at  the  same  time  there  was  an  encouraging  decrease  of  the  loans  on  mort- 
gage. The  amount  of  discounts  during  the  year  was  323,288,631  thalers ;  a  large  in- 
crease, indicating  a  corresponding  increase  of  business.  The  losses  were  less  tl^  in 
1875.  being  only  one  mark  to  416  thalers  (23^  cents  to  |297).  Eighteen  societies  closed 
up  tneir  affairs  during  the  year,  four  of  them  being  declared  baiikrupt.  Others  of  the 
18  failed  through  speculations  in  violation  of  their  statutes  of  organization,  and  oth- 
ers through  the  dishonesty  of  managers,  who  were  not  kept  under  strict  surveillance. 
Considering  the  protracted  depression  or  business  and  the  severity  of  the  ordeal  it  has 
applied  to  all  banking  enterprises,  the  number  of  failures  has  been  remarkably  smalL 

Statistics  of  702  credit  societies  show  that  75,396,  or  21.8  per  cent.,  of  their  members 
are  agricultuiists,  3.8  per  cent,  manfacturers,  and  of  the  remainder  over  20  per  cent, 
miscellaneous  workmen.  Reports  £rom  180  productive  societies  show  that  26JdSi6  of 
their  members,  or  51.2  per  cent.,  are  workin^en,  18.2  per  cent,  tradesmen  or  fixed 
positions,  and  10.4  per  cent,  teachers,  physicians,  officials,  and  other  professional  per- 
sons. The  proportion  of  working  people  in  some  of  the  other  co-operative  oiganua- 
tions  is  probably  still  greater. 

A  table  accompanies  this  report  giving  a  statistical  review  of  the  consumption  soci- 
eties from  1864  to  1876,  iuclusive. 

ALFBED  £.  LEE. 

United  States  Consuultib-General, 

IVankfort'On-'the'Main,  Xovember  1,  1877. 

*Thaler= about  72  cents 
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Statement  ahowitig  the  progress  of  the  union  co-operative  coneumpti&n  societies  in  Germanji 

from  1864  to  1876. 


« 

1 

3 

it 

1 

i5   * 

Sums  doe  by 
members  for 

Year. 

II 

111 
III 

Koodt  sold 
on  credit 

jll 

1 

If 

■*» 

1 

1 

ill 

Total. 

Thalera. 

Thalers. 

Thalers. 

Thalert. 

Thalers. 

Dkolri. 

1864... 

97 

38 

7,709 

267,589 

21,433 

4,912 

16,951 

12,636 

5.750 

1885... 

157 

34 

6,647 

308, 461 

22,226 

2,767 

16,529 

18.948 

5,225 

1866... 

109 

46 

14.083 

826,598 

46,982 

6,058 

51.062 

29,394 

9,275 

1867... 

816 

49 

18,884 

967.974 

72.186 

11,160 

72,070 

44,060 

10,897 

1868... 

555 

76 

83,656 

2,124,141 

156,244 

25,179 

125,717 

68,273 

11,425 

1869... 

627 

109 

42.286 

2.375.417 

208, 717 

40.857 

115,842 

80,295 

14,106 

1870... 

739 

111 

45,761 

8, 002, 620 

272.935 

50,408 

182,126 

155,760 

20.077 

1871... 

827 

143 

64,517 

4.507,658 

629,857 

73,842 

268,976 

209,658 

32,444 

1872... 

902 

170 

72.622 

5, 219, 849 

558,877 

86,135 

419. 781 

248,180 

23.188 

1873... 

973 

189 

87,504 

7,294,136 

804,709" 

117,688 

688,593 

308,391 

23,423 

1874... 

1,089 

178 

90.088 

7. 530, 831 

898,407 

142.611 

723.547 

268,007 

26^803 

1875... 

1.034 

179 

98.055 

7, 568, 321 

970, 755 

167,  803 

809,862 

291,948 

41.473 

1876... 

1,049 

180 

101,727 

8,126,137 

1,015.364 

185,466 

890.805 

384,729 

47.574 

To  show  the  progreea  between  the  yeiire  1864  and  1876  the  sums  for  these  two  years  aro  rednoed  be- 
low into  United  Stotee  dollars : 


1864  . 
1876.. 


97 
1,049 


88 
180 


7,709 
161,727 


$191, 058 
6, 802, 061 


$15,303 
724,969 


$3,507 
132,422 


$12,103 
636,033 


$9,022 
238,996 


$4,105 
83,967 


19 
49 


LABOR,  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES,  AND  BANKING  IN  GERBIANY. 

The  following  very  interesting  report  on  the  condition  of  labor,  co-operative  socie- 
ties,  and  various  statistics  concerning  their  \«>rking8,  banking  and  monetary  statisticfl 
for  the  Qerman  Empire,  comprised  port  of  the  annual  commercial  report  for  the  year 
1878,  of  the  consul-general  atFrauKfort-on-the-Main,  but  beins  more  properly  related 
to  labor  and  labor  statistics,  is  inserted  in  this  Appendix ;  notning  appearing  in  the 
body  of  this  work  but  those  reports  which  were  sent  to  the  Department  of  State  in 
special  form  in  answer  to  the  trade  Circular  issued  by  the  Department: 

LABOR. 

Official  tables  have  been  recently  published  showing  the  classification  of  laborers 
and  distribution  of  employments  throughout  the  empire,  but  as  these  tables  contain 
manifest  inaccuracies,  they  can  only  be  taken  for  approximate  truth.  They  reprraent 
that  the  total  number  of  establishments  in  the  emxnre  employing  laborers  is  2,9:16,571 
and  that  the  entire  number  of  persons  employed,  including  owners,  directors,  and 
other  attaches,  is  5,362,078  males  and  1,105,492  females;  making  a  total  of  6,4t>7,o70 
persons.  From  the  same  tables  it  appears  that  in  Prussia  28.4  i>er  cent,  of  the  people 
are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  kindred  pursuits ;  30.4  per  cent,  in  mining  and  me^ 
chanic  arts;  8.9  per  cent,  in  trade  and  commerce ;  21  per  cent,  in  what  may  be  called 
personal  service ;  1.3 per  cent,  in  the  army  and  navy;  4  per  cent,  in  various  other  pro- 
fessions; and  6  per  cent,  in  no  special  business  or  employment.  Of  the  population  of 
the  other  German  States,  29.7  per  cent,  are  engaged  in  agriculture;  32.7  per  cent,  in 
mining  and  mechanic  industry;  8.9  per  cent,  in  trade;  17.3  per  cent,  in  personal  serv- 
ice; 1.2  per  cent,  in  military  service;  4.2  per  cent,  in  the  professions;  and  6  per  cent 
in  no  special  employment. 

The  rates  of  wa^es  have  declined  rather  than  increased  during  the  past  twelve 
months.  In  the  mining  districts  of  Westphalia  this  decline  has  been  especially  nota- 
ble, and  in  some  parts  of  Southern  Germany  it  has  amounted  to  5  and  even  10  per 
cent.  Nowhere  is  an  advance  reported.  Many  manufacturing  establishments  have 
reduced  the  number  of  their  workmen,  and  the  unemployed  population  of  the  citii?* 
and  towns  is  unusually  large.  All  are  willing  to  work,  however,  though  it  be  for 
nominal  wages  or  a  bare  support,  and  the  spectacle  of  ^angs  of  idle  vagrants  rovim; 
from  place  to  place,  and  living  by  begging  or  plunder,  is  not  tolerated  and  oeldom  or 
never  seen. 

Increased  discontent  among  the  laboring  classes  is  noticeable,  owing  to  increased 
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socialist  agitations,  bat  the  signs  of  tliis  discontent  have  been  almost  entirely  politi- 
caly  and  no  strikes  or  violent  measures  have  been  resorted  to.  At  the  same  time  the 
government,  both  local  and  general,  has  addressed  itself  in  many  ways  to  the  mitiga- 
tion of  industrial  distress.  Public  kitchens,  for  instance,  have  been  established  all 
over  the  cotmtry,  where  working  people  may  buy  substantial  food  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible prices.  An  imperial  law  forbids  the  employment  of  children  under  sixteen  years 
of  a^e  in  factories,  and  makes  the  owner  of  a  factory  responsible  to  his  employes  for 
any  injury  caused  to  them  by  culpable  accident.  To  insure  the  enforcement  of  these 
and  other  laws  for  %he  protection  of  factory  operatives,  government  officials  are 
charged  with  the  inspection,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  various  establishments. 

Diatrihution  of  lalor  and  professional  employments  in  ike  German  Empire, 


Kind  of  employment. 


Nnmber  of 
eatabliah- 
ments. 


Number  of  persons  em- 
ployed. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Gardening  (for  trade  and  art  pnrposes) 

Usheriee 

Mining 

Ceramic  industiy 

Metal  works 

Machinery , 

Chemical  industry , 

Heating  and  lighting 

Textile  industry 

Paper  and  leather 

Woodcutting,  &o 

Food  and  liquors 

Furnishing  and  dressing 

Building 

Polygraphic  industries 

Art  industiieB 

Trade 

Transportation 

Hotels,  inns,  &o 

Total 


13,072 

15,630 

7,8»3 

51, 23,'5 

164, 328 

83,035 

8,640 

8,947 

380,018 

56,614 

245, 703 

241,604 

765, 616 

234,334 

8,108 

5,534 

420,129 

74, 655 

159, 881 


21,066 

19, 143 

421, 125 

246,256 

404, 137 

304,552 

45,876 

39,113 

610, 764 

157,  770 

443,285 

600,653 

662,785 

482, 616 

48,823 

12, 810 

540,44(r 

129, 018 

170, 937 


2,9^ 

480 

11,084 

18,883 

16,308 

3,153 

5,863 

3,205 

314, 693 

20,404 

20,248 

92, 625 

386,685 

3,381 

7,029 

873 

119,530 

4,801 

63,011 


24,893 

19,623 

433,109 

265, 139 

420, 445 

307,705 

51,739 

42,318 

926,457 

187, 174 

463,538 

693,278 

1,040,470 

485,907 

55,852 

13.183 

659,968 

133,819 

234,848 


2, 936, 672 


5, 362, 078 


1,105,492 


K^, 
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CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

In  my  annual  report  for  last  year  reference  was  made  to  the  co-operative  system  of 
Germany  as  a  mediatory  agency  between  labor  and  capital,  and  some  account  was 
given  of  the  history  and  operations  of  the  co-operative  societies  down  to  the  latest 
period  for  which  statistics  could  be  obtained.  Further  observation  has  confbmed 
the  opinions  then  expressed  as  to  the  efficiency  of  those  societies  in  preventing  and 
neutralizmff  labor  discontents.  Perhaps  no  better  proof  could  be  given  of  the  stabil- 
ity and  usefulness  of  these  associations  than  the  success  with  which  they  have  with- 
stood the  business  depression  which  has  broken  down  so  many  weU-^unded  enter- 
prisesy  and  in  spite  of  which  they  have  steadily  increased  in  numbers,  in  membership, 
in  profits,  and  in  the  extent  of  their  operations.  The  system  has,  moreover,  extended 
itself  to  other  portions  of  the  continent,  and  in  Italy  and  Belgium  the  credit  banks 
have  become  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  general  unions  and  hold  general  congresses. 
Tlie  German  union,  to  which  it  is  believed  all  the  societies  of  the  empire  wQl  ulti- 
mately attach  themselves,  comprises  about  1,100  societies,  constituting  thirty-two 
Bubordinate  provincial  unions,  all  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Schulze-Delitzsch,  the 
founder  of  the  system. 

The  Austrian  societies  bavins  about  a  year  ago  separated  firom  the  union,  the  sta- 
tistics for  the  year  1877,  which  nere  follow,  refer,  unlike  those  for  1876,  to  the  German 
societies  only. 

As  appears  from  tabulations  hereto  appended,  the  number  of  co-operative  or  self- 
liclpin^  societies  in  the  German  Empire  officially  known  to  the  general  administration 
±9  3,123.  of  which  1,827  are  credit,  622  productive,  624  consume,  or  provision  supplying, 
and  50  DuUding  societies.  The  total  number,  as  stated  in  the  tabulations  for  1876, 
was  4,666 ;  but  this  included  1,606  Austrian  societies,  now  not  counted.' 

Many  societies  have  made  no  report  to  the  central  office,  and,  including  these,  the 
total  number  in  the  empire  cannot  be  much  short  of  3,300,  containing  about  1,000,000 
zaeml)ers.  The  aggregate  transactions  of  these  societies  during  the  year  is  estimated 
Ati  2,200,000,000  marks,  or,  say,  $50,000,000.  These  3,300  societies  have  an  aggregate 
capital  invested  in  shares  and  reserve  funds  of  150,000,000  to  160,000,000  marks,  be- 
sides about  400,000,000  marks  in  the  form  of  interest-bearing  loans.    They  contributeC 
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about  25)000  marks  per  annum  to  educational  purposes,  and  are  represented  in  the 
press  by  several  well-edited  Journals  devoted  to  their  interests. 

During  the'  year  74  new  societies  were  organized  and  40  were  liquidated,  making 
a  net  increase  of  34.  Only  5  were  declaredl>ankrupt,  and  of  these  part  have  been 
reorganized. 

The  credit,  or  loan,  societies  continue  to  hold  the  first  place  in  the  system.  Of  these 
929  have  reported  balances,  showing  agf^gate  advances  for  the  year  amounting  to 
1,500, 000,OOO.marks;  a  sum  which,  distributed  among  the  mass^,  must  afford  very 
material  relief  in  a  time  of  financial  stringency.  The  issues  on  account  current  during 
the  year  amounted  to  515,988,709  marks  and  the  receix)ts  to  497,693,970,  leaving  out- 
standing 134.463,963,  or  20  per  cent,  more  than  the  year  before.  These  credits,  as 
extended  under  the  safeguanis  of  the  system,  are  considered  perfectly  safe.  The  total 
transactions  for  the  year  exceed  by  about  25,000,000  marks  those  of  1876.  The  de- 
posited funds  amounted  at  the  close  of  the  year  t6  abut  351,000,000  marks,  and  the 
proportion  of  capital  to  deposits  was  about  2  per  cent.  l>etter  than  the  year  before. 
In  1876  the  issues  on  mortgage  were  11.533,512  marks ;  in  1877  they  were  12,665,635. 
Strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  reauce  these  mortgage  transactions,  but  thus  far 
with  only  relative  success.  The  929  reporting  societies  contain,  as  will  be  seen,  nearly 
470,000  members. 

The  productive,  or  raw-material  producing,  societies  have  increased  in  membership 
but  have  slightly  declined  in  number.  The  reduction  in  the  cost  of  raw  mataial 
which  they  have  effected  is  estimated  at  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

An  appended  table  shows  the  operations  of  the  cousum^,  or  provision-fhmishiog, 
Bocieties  from  1864  to  1877,  inclusive.  Reports  from  202  of  these  societies  show  nearly 
100,000  members,  and  sales  during  the  year  amounting  to  nearly  26,000,000  marks. 
Nearly  three-fourths  of  them  have  reduced  their  business  to  a  striotly  cash  baais,  sod 
the  credits  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  trifling.  The  debts  for  eoods  pur- 
chased were  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  capital,  and  the  reserves  amounted  to  SO  per 
cent,  of  the  capital  shares.  Owing  to  the  depression  of  business,  the  number  of  con- 
sum^  societies  lias  decreased,  especially  in  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  and  the  Qrand  Duchy 
of  Baden,  but  no  losses  of  any  consequence  have  occurred.  On  the  contrary,  hand- 
some dividends  have  been  realized  even  by  the  butcher  and  baker  societies,  which 
were  experimental. 

The  building  societies  have  also  diminished  in  number  during  the  vear.  Many  of 
them  were  established  in  flush  times,  when  rents  were  high,  and  Uie  real-estate  market 
active.  The  financial  stringency  has,  therefore,  obliged  some  of  them  to  go  into  liquida- 
tion^ but  no  serious  losses  nave  occurred.  Thirty  per  cent,  of  the  membeta  of  thest 
societies  are  laborers. 
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Every  bank  of  issue  is  required  to  redeem  its  notes  in  gold^  or  its  equivalent,  on  pres- 
entatioUy  and  to  issue  new  notes  for  damaged  ones.  Tlie  ri^lit  of  issue  can  be  acquired 
only  by  a  special  law,  and  the  withdrawal  and  cancellation  of  notes  can  take  place 
only  with  tlie  concun*ence  of  the  federal  council.  Banks  of  issne,  other  than  the  Im- 
perial Bank,  cannot  offer  their  notes  outside  of  the  State  from  which  they  derive  their 
pri^'ilcgo  unless  they  fulfill  all  the  conditions  required  of  the  Imx)erial  Bank,  in  which 
cose  they  may  exchange  their  notes  in  Berlin  or  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Such  banks 
are  also  forbidden  to  accept  bills  of  exchange,  to  buy  or  sell  on  time,  or  to  extend  their 
credit  to  time  transactions.  They  are  required  to  publish  a  complete  statement  of 
their  condition  four  times  per  month,  and  an  annual  report  not  more  than  three  months 
from  the  close  of  the  calendar  year.  When  a  bank  loses  or  surrenders  its  right  of  issue, 
the  Imperial  Bank  may  increase  its  circulation  an  equivalent  amount.  Issues  exceed- 
inff  the  reserves  are  taxed  5  per  cent. 

The  Imperial  Bank  has  an  original  capital  of  120,000,000  marks,  divided  into  40,000 
shares,  issued  in  the  names  of  the  holders.  Its  general  supervision  is  vested  in  a  cura- 
torium,  consisting  of  the  imperial  chancellor  and  four  other  members,  one  of  whom  is 
named  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  other  three  by  the  Bundesrath.  The  shareholders, 
who  are  personally  responsible  for  the  obligations  of  the  bank,  constitute  a  general 
(Msembly,  with  a  central  committee  of  fifteen  members,  which  meet  at  least  once  a 
month.  The  special  control  is  exercised  by  three  members  chosen  for  one  year  by  thia 
commission.  The  empire  reserves  the  right  on  the  1st  of  January,  1691,  and,  on  one 
year's  notice,  at  intervals  of  ten  years  thereafter,  either  to  dissolve  the  bank  or  to 
acquire  its  shares  at  their  nominal  value.  The  bank  is  authorized  to  conduct  the  fol- 
lowing transactions :  Purchase  and  sale  of  gold  and  silver  in  bars  and  coins ;  discount  of 
billsof  exchange  running  not  more  than  three  months,  and  bearing  at  least  two  solvent 
and  well-known  signatures ;  discount  of  obligations  of  German  States  and  municipalities 
nmning  not  more  than  thiee  months  from  date  of  the  transaction ;  loans  for  not  longer 
than  t&ee  months,  on  deposit  of  satisfactory  securities;  purchase  and  sale  of  specihed 
securities  to  an  amount  regulated  by  the  general  bank  directory ;  collection  of  accounts 
on  behalf  of  private  individuals,  corporations,  or  the  Government;  purchase  and  sale 
on  commission  of  precious  metals  and  all  kinds  of  securities  under  tixed  regulations; 
custody  and  administration  o( valuable  trusts;  reception  of  deposits,  with  or  without 
interest ;  the  total  -amount  of  deposits  on  interest  not  to  exceed  the  total  capital  and 
reserves. 

The  bank  must  cover  one>third  of  its  issue  by  reserves  in  current  German  money, 
gold  in  bars,  or  foreign  coins  of  the  value  of  1,392  marks  per  pound;  the  remaining 
two-thirds  must  be  covered  by  discounted  bills  of  exchange  naving  not  more  than 
three  months  to  run.  The  bank  (and  its  branches)  mnst  redeem  its  notes  in  current 
money  of  the  empire  on  presentation,  and  is  exempt  from  all  income  or  license  taxes. 
Net  profits  are  disposed  of  as  follows:  An  ordinary  dividend  of  4^  per  cent,  of  the 
originiJ  capital  to  the  shareholders:  20  per  cent,  to  the  reserves,  so  long  as  they  do 
not  equal  one-quarter  of  the  original  capital ;  remainder,  half  to  the  shareowners  and 
half  to  the  imperial  treasury,  except  when  the  dividend  to  shareowners  amounts  to 
8  per  cent.,  in  which  case  the  surplus  beyond  that  goes  one-quarter  to  the  shareowners 
and  three-quarters  to  the  treasury.  If  the  net  profit  does  not  amount  to  4^  per  cent, 
of  the  original  capital,  the  deficiency  is  taken  ^m  the  reserves. 

The  dividends  declared  by  the  banks  of  issue  for  the  year  1877  amounted  to  about 
one  and  a  half  million  marks  (16  per  cent,  less  than  the  previous  year).  They  were, 
in  percentages,  as  follows : 

1877.  1876. 

Five  old  Prussian  banks < 4.6  6.5 

Four  North  German  banks 4.7  5.5 

Three  Saxon  banks 5.7  7.7 

Three  South  Grerman  banks 5.2  4.9 

Frankfort  banks - 6.7  6.7 

Bavarian  banks 8.0  8.0 

The  condition  of  these  banks  at  the  close  of  September,  1873,  is  stated  as  fol- 
lows: Stock  capital,  in  marks,  268,332,000;  reserves,  29,929,000;  notes  in  circulation, 
858,944,000 ;  circulation  not  covered  by  securities,  253,712,000  ;  current  deposits, 
i:i6,181,000;  deposits  on  call,  52,216,000 ;  sundry  liabilities,  8,739,000:  coin  on  hand, 
555,073.000;  notes  of  the  empire,  33,885,000;  notes  of  other  banks,  16,274,000:  loans, 
90,212,000;  securities.  18,859,000 ;  sundry  assets,  61,366,000 ;  note  reserves,  131,2^,000. 

The  transactions  of  the  Beichsbank  for  the  present  year  will  not  be  officially  made 
known  until  some  time  next  spring.  The  statements  for  1877,  recently  published, 
show  transactions  for  that  year  amounting,  in  marks,  to  13,726,266,800  at  the  main 
office  in  Berlin,  and  at  the  branches  to  33,815,353 ;  making  a  total  of  47,541,619,800 
marks.     This  total  exceeds  by  10,856,989,200  marks  that  of  the  previous  year.    The 
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average  bank  rates  during  tlie  year  were  4|  -per  cent,  for  exchange  and  5^  for  loa3i& 
The  owners  of  the  bank  snares  were : 


December  31, 1876. 

Shares. 

6,803  Germans,  owning 29,033 

1,374  foreigners,  owning 10,967 

40,000 


December  31,  1877. 

Shaiea. 

6,346  Germans,  owning 28,95& 

1,425  foreigners,  owning 11,041 

40,00G 


The  deposits  reached  their  highest  amount,  42,367,000,  January  15,  and  Ibeir  lowest 
amount,  14,665,000,  December  31.  The  average  note  circulation  dnrinf;;  the  year  was 
694,929,000  marks ;  an  excess  over  the  previous  year  of  10,062,000.  On  the  Slst  of  De- 
cember, 1877,  the  paper  circulation  comprised  the  following  amounts  and  denomina- 
tions : 

Mwla. 

7,679  ten-thaler  notes.... 290,370 

9,712  twenty-five  thaler  notes 728,400 

1,803  fifty-thaler-notes 270,300 

2,996  hundred-thaler  notes 898,800 

397  five-hundred-thaler  notes 595,500 

3,664,772  hundred-mark  notes 3^6,477,200 

237,397  five-hundred-mark  notes 118,698,500 

227, 863  thousand-mark  notes 227,863.000 

Total 715,828,070 

The  operations  of  the  bank  during  ihe  year  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

Average  amount  of  coin  and  bullion  held 523,104,000 

(or  75.27  per  cent,  of  paper  circulation.) 

Reserves  at  close  of  the  year 14,145,583 

Real  estate 15,628,600 

Gold  coin  and  bullion 71,853,097 

Deposits 555,406,414 

Domestic  bills  remitted 1 2,944,711,874 

Domestic  bills  collected 2,714,979,453 

Foreign  bills  bought 20,204,3R3 

Foreign  bills  sold 18,430,126 

Total  transactions  in  bills  of  exchange 3,851, 121,579 

Total  loans 55:^,277,880 

Loans  outstanding  at  end  of  the  year , 65,420,480 

Interest  collected  on  loans 2, 682, 191 

Transactions  in  ffold  bars  and  foreign  gold  coins 220,^7,636 

Expenses  of  haxus.  administration 5,517,53d 

Net  profits 10.770,229 

Dividend  to  shareholders  6.29  per  cent,  against  6^  per  cent,  in  1876. 

The  transactions  of  the  imperial  branch  bank  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  during  the 
year  are  stated  as  follows: 

HHkB. 

Loans  on  securities 3,213,300 

Bills  of  exchange  (total) 745,778,300 

Money  transfers  with  other  banks ^ 14,549, 100 

Current  accounts  (Giro- Verkehr) 3,^2,843,300 

Deposits 2,000 

Transactions  with  Imperial  and  State  treasuries 97, 761, 80O 

Total 4,514.147,800 

During  the  last  twelve  months  banking  has  shared  in  the  general  depression.  Cap- 
italists have  been  content  with  moderate  rates  of  interest,  and  the  private  rate  of  dis- 
count has  generally  been  much  lower  than  the  bank  rate.  In  Breslau  transactions 
have  been  small,  especially  in  bank  and  railway  shares.  In  Cologne,  where  the  money 
transactions  of  a  large  mining  and  manufacturing  district  are  carried  on,  the  depiesaed 
state  of  those  industries  has  restricted  business. 

In  Frankfort-on-the-Main  banking  has  not  been  more  prosperous  than  last  year. 
No  new  banks  have  been  established,  and  none  have  been  suspended  or  liqnidated. 
The  bank  rate  of  discount  lias  ranged  from  4  to  5  per  cent.,  and  the  private  rote  fiom 
2  to  4i  per  cent.  The  favorite  continental  investments  have  been  the  preferred  3  and 
5  per  cent.  Government  railway  securities,  and  the  4,  4^,  and  5  i>cr  cent.  State  obH- 
gatious  of  Bavaria,  Prussia,  and  Wiirtemberg.    The  principal  new  loans  placed  in  thia 
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market  during  the  year  were  those  of  the  three  govemments  just  named.   A  now  Prus- 
sian loan,  it  is  expected,  will  shortly  be  issned. 

The  amount  of  United  States  securities  held  here  has  diminished  during  the  year, 
considerable  quantities  having  been  sent  home  for  redemption  or  on  account  of  the 
silver  agitation.  The  prices,  however,  are  from  1  to  3  per  cent,  higher  than  last  year, 
and  our  national  bonds  continue  to  stand  in  the  foremost  rank  of  favorite  investments. 

ALFRED  E.  LEE. 
UxiTKD  States  Consulate-General, 

FranhforUon-the-Mainf  November  1. 1878. 


PRISON  LABOR  IN  GERBIANY. 

[Snpplementary  to  the  report  of  Consal  Stanton,  of  Bannen.] 

In  view  of  the  repeated  complaints  from  all  sides  of  the  injurious  effect  of  the  labor 
of  criminals  on  various  branches  of  manufacture,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire 
what  this  effect  was.  I  give  below  the  opinions  on  the  subject  expressed  by  the  Bar- 
men and  Hagen  Boards  of  Trade : 

In  answering  the  question,  in  what  manner  the  employment  of  criminals,  i,  e..  the 
assignment  of  their  working  power  for  manufacturing  purposes  to  the  highest  bidder, 
affects  the  labor  of  freemen  injuriously,  the  fact  is  not  to  be  lost  sieht  of  that  the 
prisoners  are  not  exclusively  employed  in  their  acquired  trades,  but  witnout  exception 
are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  article  which  the  prison  authorities  have  con- 
tracted for. 

In  the  prisons,  for  instance,  which  compete  with  manufacturers  of  hardware,^  there 
are  employed  in — 

Werdon,  on  locks 104,  of  which  63  are  smiths  by  trade. 

MUnster,  on  locks 67,  of  which  28  are  smiths  by  trade. 

Colore,  on  locks 60,  of  which  11  are  smiths  by  trade. 

Benninghausen.  on  locks 64,  of  which  28  are  smiths  by  trade. 

Ratibor,  onlocKS 135,  of  which  16  are  smiths  by  trade. 

Cologne,  on  chains 58,  of  which  8  are  smiths  by  trade 

Dttsseidoxf,  on  chains 32,  of  which  6  are  smiths  by  trade. 

In  all 520,  of  which  160  are  smiths  by  trade. 

According  to  this,  but  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  have  been  employed  in  a 
trade  they  had  previously  acquired,  and  since  in  the  different  prisons  a  few  specialties 
in  locks  only  are  mMe,  most  unfavorable  results  for  this  branch  ensue. 

Now,  as  no  branch  of  manufacture  can  flourish  without  due  regard  for  the  laws  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  it  follows  that  every  arbitrary  increase  of  production  must  bo  proj  udicial 
to  the  interests  of  free  labor,  and  the  iigurious  effects  of  an  arbitrary  increase  of  the 
workmen  in  a  branch  of  manufacture  by  360  criminals  can  hardly  be  estimated.  The 
production  of  locks  in  Cologne,  Werden,  and  Milnster  is  so  great  as  to  make  this  arti- 
cle virtually  a  monopoly  ofthose  prisons. 

For  a  certain  amount  of  daily  labor,  .which  is  clearly  determined,  contractors  pay  in 
the  undermentioned  prisons  the  following  rates  of  wages: 

In  Benninghausen,  50  pfennige,  or  about  12  cents. 

In  Cologne,  60  pfennige,  or  about  14  cents. 

In  Weraen,  70  pfennige,  or  about  16^  cents. 

In  Milnster,  80  pfennige,  or  about  10  cents. 

In  Dtiaseldorf  60  to  70  pfennige,  or  about  14  to  16^  cents. 

In  Ratibor,  80  pfennige,  or  about  19  cents. 

Besides  these  advantages,  the  contractors  have  the  free  use  of  all  apprentices  until 
the  prisoners  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  work  to  be  done,  or  on  the  average  from 
six  to  twelve  months. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  an  accurate  comparison  between  the  labor  of  freemen  and 
criminals,  but  taking  a  day's  wages  as  a  standard,  and  assuming  that  a  criminal  pro- 
duces half  as  much  as  afireeman,  although  this  is  a  low  estimate,  since  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery places  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  nearly  on  a  par,  the  daily  wages  of  a  crim- 
inal amount  to  but  80  or  100  pfennige,  or  not  50  per  cent,  of  the  amount  which  must 
be  paid  to  free  labor,  and  the  contractor  has  moreover  the  free  use  of  shops,  heat,  li«»ht, 
and  in  some  prisons  of  steam  in  consideration  of  a  small  remuneration  for  coal ;  while 
if  against  this  the  cost  of  free  labor,  together  with  that  of  factories,  repairs,  interest, 
&c.,  be  placed,  if  becomes  perfectly  plain  that  contractors  for  prison  labor  are  secure 
from  all  competition. 

A  proof  of  this  is  afforded  in  the  official  rejjorts  of  the  Ratibor  prison,  where,  accord- 
ing to  which  reports,  the  contractors,  having  but  a  few  years  ago  iutnxluced  the  manu- 
facture of  hardware,  have  conquered  the  markets  of  Silesia,  Prussia,  Pomcrania,  and 
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Saxony.  They  anderbid  every  competitor,  and  where  free  labor  enters  the  lists  against 
them  it  inevitably  succumbs,  for  piison  contractors  are  iu  a  position  to  sell  much  cheaper 
thau  they  do.  If  it  be  opposed  that  the  products  of  free  labor  are  of  much  superior 
quality,  this  advantage  is  more  than  balanced  by  the  cheap  prices  of  prison  wares. 

Whilst  ordinarily  the  competition  of  criminals  is  bad  enough,  in  times  of  depression 
and  business  stamation  the  effect  is  simply  ruinous,  for  the  terms  of  the  contract  for- 
bidding any  limitation  of  the  production,  contractors,  in  order  to  realize,  are  com- 
pelled to  throw  their  goods  at  any  price  on  the  alreauy  overstocked  markets,  which 
in  the  district  of  Hagen  has  resulted  in  the  utter  ruin  oi  many  branches  of  hardware. 

Again,  whilst  the  prison  wares  are  sufficiently  well  known  at  home,  and  consec^uently 
,  less  fatal  to  the  reputation  of  the  products  of  free  labor,  they  have  a  very  different 
'  effect  in  foreign  markets.  Abroad  they  are  known  as  German  wares,  and  undermine 
the  good  name  of  that  country's  products.  The  best  example  of  this  is  the  article  of 
chains,  which  was  formerly  an  important  article  of  export  to  all  transatlantic  lands, 
and  which  now,  in  consequence  of  the  competition  of  tno  Cologne  prison,  are  scouted 
in  all  foreign  markets. 

The  prescriptive  quality  of  a  chain  is  strength,  which  depends  not  only  on  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  material,  but  also  on  the  proper  welding  of  each  link,  t.  e.,  the  perfect 
union  of  the  ends  of  the  links.  The  manipulation  is  an  excessively  difficult  one,  re- 
quiring lone  practice,  since  it  is  dependent  not  only  on  great  mechanical  dexterity^  but 
also  on  the  knowledge  of  the  de^ee  of  heat  and  the  seizure  of  the  proi>er  moment. 
Externally  it  is  generally  impossible  to  determine  whether  a  weldine  has  succeeded  or 
not :  wherefore,  a  badl v-welded  chain  is  not  to  be  distinguished  with  certainty  from  a 
well-made  one,  which  fact  renders  this  article  one  of  coi^dence  entirely. 

If  it  be  considered  that  of  the  56  criminals  employed  on  chains  in  Cologne  but  8 
had  formerly  learned  the  trade,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  article  produced 
by  no  means  satisfies  the  demands  as  to  strength  which  are  made  on  it,  or  that  the 
above-mentioned  result  should  ensue.  Externally  the  prison-made  chains  are  not  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  products  of  free  labor,  and  both  receive  the  same  condem- 
nation. English  chains,  on  the  contrary,  being  less  polished,  are  easily  recognizable, 
and  although  in  this  respect  the  German  wares  have  the  advantage,  the  English  arti- 
cle, on  account  of  the  bad  experience  had  in  Cologne  chains,  are  mvariably  prefened 
in  foreign  markets. 

The  necessity  for  employing  criminals  is  duly  ailmitted,  but  the  system  at  present 
in  vogue  is  injurious  to  the  trading  community.  It  is  thought  it  would  be  better  were 
the  prisoners  employed  iu  the  manufacture  of  articles  for  their  own  needs,  or  that  such 
work  only  should  be  done  in  prisons  as  could  not  conflict  with  mercantile  enter- 
prise, such  as  what  is  needed  for  the  prisons,  province,  or  commuiiity,  or  in  the  partial 
manufacture  of  articles  which,  before  entering  into  consumption,  should  be  finished 
by  free  labor.  It  is  also  suggested  that  the  criminals  be  employqil  on  public  works, 
such  as  highways,  canals,  fortifications,  &c. 

It  is  also  believed  that  a  systematic  grouping  of  the  prisous,  after  the  performance 
of  certain  work,  and  the  assignment  of  the  criminal  to  the  prison  his  trade  most  fits 
him  for,  would  soon  enable  the  prisons  to  manufacture  every  article  needed  by  them. 

EDGAE  STANTON. 

United  States  Consulate,  September  20,  1878. 


GREAT  BRITAIN.— ENGLAND. 

FACTORY  ACT. 

The  following  is  the  English  factory  act  referred  to  by  Consul  Shepard  in  his  report 
(see  page  197)  on  labor  and  wages  in  Bradford  and  vicinity : 

A.  D.  1877. 

A  Bill  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  law  relating  to  factories  and  workshops. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  TemiK)ral,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

Preliminary, 

1.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  factory  and  workshop  act,  1877. 

2.  This  act  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  first  day  of  January ^  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-eight,  which  day  is  in  this  act  referred  to  as  the  commencement  of 
this  act :  Provided  that  at  any  time  after  the  passing  of  this  act»  any  appointment, 
regulation,  or  order  may  be  made,  any  notice  issued,  form  prescribed,  and  act  done 
which  appears  to  a  secretary  of  state  necessary  or  proper  for  the  due  execution  of  tbia 
act  at  the  commeucement  thereof.  ,     ^  ^^  ^. ^ . ^, 
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Part  I. 

GEXEBAL  LAW  RELATING  TO  FACTORIES  AND  WORKSHOPS. 

(1.)  Sanitary  pravUUms. 

3.  Eyerj  factory  and  every  workshop  shall  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  state  and  free  from 
effluvia  arising  from  any  drain,  privy,  or  other  noisance. 

A  factory  or  workshop  shall  not  be  so  overcrowded  while  work  is  carried  on  therein 
as  to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  those  employed  therein,  and  shall  be  ventilated  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  harmless,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  all  gases,  vapors,  dust, 
or  other  impurities  generated  in  the  course  of  the  manufacturing  process  or  handicraft 
parried  on  therein  that  may  be  injurious  to  health. 

A  factory  or  workshop  in  which  there  is  a  contravention  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  not  to  be  kept  in  conformity  with  this  act. 

4.  Where  it  appears  to  an  inspector  under  this  act  that  any  act,  neglect,  or  default 
iu  relation  to  any  drain,  watercloeet,  earthcloset,  privy,  ashpit,  water-supply,  nuisance, 
or  other  matter  in  any  factory  or  workshop  is  punishable  or  remediable  under  the  law 
relating  to  public  health,  but  not  under  this  act,  that  inspector  shall  give  notice  in 
writing  of  such  act,  neglect,  or  default  to  the  sanitary  authority  in  whose  district  the 
factory  or  workshop  is  situate,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sanitary  authority  to 
make  such  inquiry  into  the  subject  of  the  notice,  and  take  such  action  thereon,  as  to 
tha^  authority  may  seem  proper  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  law. 

An  inspector  under  this  act  may,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  take  with  him 
into  a  factory  or  a  workshop  a  medical  officer  of  health,  inspector  of  nuisances,  or 
other  officer  of  the  sanitary  authority. 

(2.)  Safety. 

5.  With  respect  to  the  fencing  of  machinery  in  a  factory  the  following  provisions 
shall  have  effect : 

(I.)  Every  hoist  or  teagle  near  to  which  children  or  young  persons  are  liali^e  to  pass 

or  to  be  employed,  and  every  fly-wheel  directly  connected  with  the  steam  or 
,  water  or  other  mechanical  power,  whether  in  the  engine-house  or  not,  and 

every  part  of  a  steam-engine  and  water-wheel,  shall  be  securely  fenced ;  and 
(2.)  Every  wheel-race  not  otherwise  secured  shall  be  securely  fenced  close  to  the 

edge  of  the  wheel-race ;  and 
(3.)  Everjrpart  of  the  mill-gearing  shall  either  be  securely  fenced  or  be  in  such 

position  or  of  such  construction  as  to  be  equally  safe  to  every  person  employed 

in  the  factory  as  it  would  be  if  it  were  securely  fenced ;  and 
(4.)  All  fencing  shall  be  constantly  maintained  in  an  efficient  state  while  the  parts 

required  to  be  fenced  are  in  motion  by  the  action  of  steam,  water,  or  other 

mechanical  power  for  any  manufacturing  process. 
A  factory  in  which  there  is  a  contravention  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  not  to 
be  kept  in  conformity  with  this  act. 

6.  Where  an  inspector  considers  that  in  a  factory  any  part  of  the  machineiy  of  any 
kind,  moved  by  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical  power  to  which  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  act  with  respect  to  the  fencing  of  machinery  do  not  apply,  is  not 
securely  fenced,  and  is  so  dangerous  as  to  be  likely  to  cause  bodily  iiyury  to  any  per- 
son employed  in  the  factory,  he  shall  serve  on  the  occupier  of  the  lactory  a  notice 
requiring  him  to  fence  the  part  of  the  machinery  which  he  so  deems  to  be  dangerous. 

The  occupier,  within  fourteen  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  notice,  may  serve  on  the 
inspector  a  requiBition  requiring  the  matter  to  be  referred  to  arbitration,  and  there- 
upon the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  arbitration,  and  two  skilled  arbitrators  shall  be 
appointed,  the  one  by  the  inspector  and  the  other  by  the  occupier,  and  the  provisions 
of  the  companies  clauses  consolidation  act,  1845,  with  respect  to  the  settlement  of 
disputes  by  arbitration,  shall,  subject  to  the  express  provisions  of  this  section,  apply 
to  the  said  arbitration. 

If  the  arbitrators  or  their  umpire  decide  that  it  is  unnecessary  or  impossible  to 
fence  the  machinery  alleged  in  the  notice  to  be  dangerous,  the  notice  shall  be  can- 
celed, and  the  occupier  shall  not  be  rejjuired  to  fence  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  arbitration  shall  be  paid  as  the  expenses  of  the  inspectors  under  this 
act. 

If  the  occupier  does  not  appoint  an  arbitrator  within  fourteen  days  after  he  served 
on  the  inspector  the  requisition  requiring  the  matter  to  be  referred  to  arbitration,  or 
if  neither  the  arbitrators  nor  the  umpire  decide  that  it  is  unnecessary  or  impossible 
to  fence  the  machinery  alleged  in  the  notice  to  be  danjB^erous,  the  occupier  shall 
securely  fence  the  said  macmnery  as  required  by  the  notice,  or  by  the  award  of  the 
arbitrators  or  umpire  if  it  modifies  the  notice,  and  the  expenses  of  the^arbitration 
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shall  be  paid  by  the  occupier  of  the  factory,  and  shall  be  recoyerable  from  him  by  the 
inspector  in  the  county  court. 

where  the  occupier  of  a  factory  fails  to  comply  within  a  reasonable  time  with  a 
notice  or  award  under  this  section,  or  fails  to  keep  the  machinery  mentioned  in  such 
notice  or  award  securely*fenced  as  thereby  required,  the  factory  shall  be  deemed  not 
to  be  kept  in  conformity  with  this  act. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  section  and  of  any  provisions  of  this  act  relating  thereto, 
"machinery''  shall  be  deemed  to  include  any  oriYing  band  or  strap. 

7.  Where  an  inspector  observes  in  a  factory  that  any  grindstone,  worked  by  8t«am, 
water,  or  other  mechanical  power,  is  in  itself  so  faulty  or  is  fixed  in  so  faulty  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  likely  to  cause  bodily  injury  to  the  grinder  usiuf  the  same,  such  inspector 
shall  serve  on  the  occupier  of  the  factory  a  notice  requiring  nim  to  replace  such  faulty 
grindstone,  or  to  properly  fix  the  giindstone  fixed  in  the  faulty  manner,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  with  respect  to  the  notice  requiring  dangerous  machinery  to  be 
fenced  and  arbitration  thereon  shall  apply  in  like  manner  as  if  they  were  re-enacted 
in  this  section  with  the  necessary  modifications. 

Where  the  occupier  of  a  factory  fails  to  comply  within  a  reasonable  time  with  a 
notice  or  award  under  this  section,  or  fails  to  keep  the  grmdstone  mentioned  in  such 
notice  or  award  in  such  a  state  ana  fixed  in  such  manner  as  not  to  be  dangerous,  the 
factory  shall  bo  deemed  not  to  be  kept  in  conformity  with  this  act. 

8.  A  child  shall  not  be  allowed  to  clean  any  part  of  the  machinery  in  a  factory 
while  the  same  is  in  motion. 

A  child,  young  person,  or  woman  shall  not  be  allowed — 

(1.)  to  clean  any  part  of  the  mill-gearing  in  a  factory  while  the  same  is  in  mbtion 

for  the  purpose  of  propelling  any  part  of  the  manufacturing  machinery;  nor 
(2. )  to  work  between  the  fixed  and  traversing  part  of  any  self-acting  machine  while 

the  machine  is  in  motion  by  the  action  of  steam,  water,  or  oUier  mechiuiical 

power. 
A  child,  young  person,  or  woman  allowed  to  clean  or  to  work  in  contravention  of 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  employed  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

(3.)  Emplayment  and  meal  hours. 

9.  A  child,  young  person,  or  woman  shall  not  be  employed  in  a  factory  or  a  work- 
shop, except  during  the  neriod  of  employment  fixed  by  the  occupier  in  pursuance  of 
this  act  and  specified  in  tlie  notice  affixed  in  the  factory  or  workshop. 

10.  With  respect  to  the  employment  of  young  persons  and  women  in  a  textile  fac- 
tory the  following  regulations  shall  be  observed : 

(1.)  The  period  of  employment,  except  on  Saturday,  shall  be  a  period  of  twelve  con- 
secutive hours,  inclusive  of  meal  hours,  anu  either  shall  begin  at  «ur  o'clotk 
in  the  morning  and  end  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  or  shaU  begin  at  arrm 
&clock  in  the  morning  and  end  at  seven  o^clock  in  the  evening ;  and 
(2.)  The  period  of  employment  on  Saturday  shall  begin  either  at  six  o^dock  or  at 

seven  o*clock  in  the  morning ;  and 
(3.)  W^hero  the  period  of  employment  on  Saturday  begins  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  such  period — 
(a.)  If  not  less  than  one  lumr  is  allowed  for  meals,  shall  end  at  one  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  as  regards  employment  in  any  manufacturing  process, 
and  at  half  past  one  o^ clock  in  the  afternoon  as  regards  employment 
for  any  purpose  whatever;  and 
(5. )  If  less  than  one  hour  is  allowed  for  meals,  shall  end  at  at  half  an  hour  after 
noon  as  regards  employment  in  any  manufacturing  process,  and  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  as  regards  employment  for  any  puxpose  wbat- 
ever;  and 
(4. )  Where  the  period  of  employment  on  Saturday  begins  at  seven  o^dock  in  the  morn- 
ing, such  period  shall  end  at  half  past  one  o'clock  in  the  altemoon  as  regards 
any  manufacturing  process,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  as  regards  em- 
ployment for  any  purpose  whatever ;  and 
(5.)  There  shall  be  allowed  for  meals  during  the  period  of  employment  for  young 
persons  and  women  in  the  faotory — 
(a.)  on  every  day,  except  Saturday,  not  less  than  tiro  hourSy  of  which  one 
hour  at  the  least,  either  at  tne  same  time  or  at  different  times,  shall 
be  before  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  and 
(&.)  on  Saturday,  not  less  than  half  an  hour;  and 
(6.)  A  young  i>er6on  or  woman  shall  not  be  employed  continuously  for  more  tlian 
four  hours  and  a  half,  without  an  interval  of  at  least  half  an  hour  for  a  meat 

11.  With  respect  to  the  employment  of  children  in  a  textile  lactory,  the  folipwing 
regulations  shall  be  observed  : 

(1.)  Children  shall  not  be  employed  except  on  the  system  either  of  employment  in 
morning  aud  afternoon  sets,  or  of  employment  on  altemafe  days  oidy : 
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(2.)  The  period  of  employment  for  a  cliild  in  a  morning  set  shall,  except  on  Saturday, 
bee^in  at  the  same  hour  aa  if  the  child  were  a  young  person,  and  end  at  one 
o^cTock  in  the  afternoon,  or,  if  the  dinner  time  begins  before  one  o'dock,  at  the 
beginning  of  dinner  time ;  and 

(3.)  The  period  of  employment  for  a  child  in  an  afternoon  set  shall,  except  on  Sat- 
urday, begin  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  or  any  later  hour  at  'which  the 
dinner  time  terminates,  and  end  at  the  same  hour  as  if  the  child  were  a  young 

Eerson ;  and 
,    ,       e  period  of  employment  for  a  child  in  a  morning  or  afternoon  set  on  Saturday 
shall  begin  and  end  at  the  same  hour  as  if  the  child  were  a  young  person  :  and 

(5. )  A  child,  whether  employed  in  a  morning  or  afteruoon  set,  shall  not  be  employed 
on  Saturday  in  two  auccesHve  weeks,  nor  ou  Saturday  in  any  week,  if  on  any 
other  day  in  the  same  week  he  has  been  employed  for  more  than  five  hours  ; 
and 

(6. )  When  a  child  is  employed  on  the  alternate  day  system,  the  period  of  employ- 
ment for  such  child  and  the  time  allowed  for  meals  shall  be  the  same  as  if  the 
child  were  a  young  person,  but  the  child  shall  not  be  employed  on  two  euccea- 
eive  daySf  and  shaU  not  be  employed  on  the  same  day  of  the  week  in  two  auc- 
ceseive weeks;  and 

(7.)  A  child  shall  not  be  employed  continuously  for  any  longer  period  than  he  could 
be  if  he  were  a  young  person  without  an  inters'al  of  at  least  half  an  hour  for  a 
meal. 

12.  With  respect  to  the  employment  of  younc  persons  and  women  in  a  non-textile 
factory,  and  of  young  persons  in  a  workshop,  the  following  regulations  shall  be  ob- 
served: 

(1.)  The  xjeriod  of  employment,  except  on  Saturday,  shall  (save  as  is  in  this  act 
specially  excepted)  be  a  period  of  twelve  consecutive  hotirSf  inclusive  of  meal 
hours,  and  either  shall  begin  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  end  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  or  shall  begin  at  seven  o'clo*ik  in  the  morning  and  end  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening ;  and 
(2.)  The  period  of  employment  on  Saturday  shall  (save  as  i6  in  this  act  specially  ex- 
cepted) begin  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  end  at  two  o^ clock  in  the  afternoon ;  aud 
(3.)  There  shall  be  allowed  for  meals  during  the  period  of  employment  in  the  factory 
or  workshop — 

(a.)  on  every  day  except  Saturday  not  less  than  one  hour  and  a  halff  of 
which  one  hour  at  the  least,  either  at  the  same  time  or  at  different 
times,  shall  be  before  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  and 
(h.)  on  Saturday  not  less  than  half  an  hour;  and 
(4.)  A  younc  person  or  a  woman  in  a  non- textile  factory  and  a  young  person  in  a 
worktop  shall  not  be  employed  continuously  for  more  than^ve  hours  without 
an  interval  of  at  least  half  an  hour  for  a  meal. 

13.  With  respect  to  the  employment  of  children  in  a  non-textile  factory  and  a  work- 
shop, the  following  regulations  shall  be  observed : 

(I.)  Children  shall  not  be  employed  except  either  on  the  system  of  employment  in 
morning  and  afternoon  sets,  or,  in  a  factory  or  workshop  in  whicn  the  actual 
hours  of  work  of  young  persons  and  women,  exclusive  of  meal  hours,  are  re- 
stricted to  ten  hours  a  day,  on  the  system  of  employment  on  alternate  days 
only;  and 

(2.)  The  period  of  employment  for  a  child  in  a  morning  set  on  every  day,  including 
Saturday,  shall  begin  at  the  same  hour  as  if  the  child  were  a  young  person, 
and  end  at  one  o'cloek  in  the  afternoon,  or,  if  the  dimier  time  begins  before  one 
o'clock^  at  the  bc^nning  of  dinner  time ;  and 

(3.)  The  period  of  employment  for  a  child  in  an  afternoon  set  on  every  day,  includ- 
ing Saturday,  shall  begin  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  or  at  any  later  hour 
at  which  the  dinner  time  terminates,  and  end  at  the  same  hour  as  if  the  child 
were  a  young  person ;  and 

(4.)  A  child  shall  not  be  employed  in  two  successive  weeks  in  a  morning  set,  or  in  two 
suecessive  weeks  in  an  suftemoon  set :  and 

(5.)  When  a  child  is  employed  on  the  alternate-day  system  the  period  of  employ- 
ment for  such  child  and  the  time  allowed  for  meals  shall  be  the  same  as  if  the 
child  were  a  young  person,  but  the  child  shall  not  be  employed  in  any  man- 
ner on  two  successive  daySy  and  shall  not  be  employed  on  tne  same  day  of  the 
week  in  two  successive  weeks  ;  and 

(6.)  A  child  shall  not  be  employed  continuously  for  any  longer  period  than  he  could 
be  if  he  were  a  young  person  without  an  interval  oi  at  least  half  an  hour  for 
a  meal. 

14.  In  a  workshop  in  which  a  young  person  or  a  chUd  is  employed  a  woman  shall 
not  be  employed  except  during  the  same  period  and  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as 
if  she  were  a  youn^  person ;  and  the  regulations  of  this  act'with  respect  to  the  em- 
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ploymcnt  of  yonng  persons  in  a  workshop  shall  apply  accordingly  to  the  employment 
of  women  in  that  workshop. 
In  a  workshop  in  which  no  young  x)er8on  or  child  is  employed — 
(1.)  The  period  of  employment*  for  a  woman  shall,  except  on  Saturday,  be  a  period 
not  exceeding  twelve  hourSf  inclusive  of  meal  hours,  between  six  <j?clock  in  the 
morning  and  nine  o^ clock  in  the  evening,  and  shall  on  Saturday  be  the  neriod 
between  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  and 
(2.)  There  shall  be  allowed  to  a  woman  for  meals  during  the  period  of  employment 
on  any  day  except  Saturday  not  less  than  one  hour  and  a  half,  and  on  SatordAy 
half  an  hour. 

15.  In  a  workshop  which  is  a  dwelling-house  and  in  which  the  family  only  of  the 
occupier  living  in  that  dwelling-house  are  employed,  the  foregoing  regulations  of  this 
act  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  women  ^oimg  persons  and  children  shall  not 
apply,  and  in  lien  thereof  tne  following  reflations  shall  be  observed : 

(1.)  A  child,  young  person,  or  woman  shall  not  be  employed  in  the  workshop  except 
during  the  period  of  employment  fixed  by  the  occupier  in  accordance  with 
this  section ; 

(2.)  The  period  of  employment  for  yonng  persons  and  women  shall,  except  on  Satur- 
day, be  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  houra^  inclusive  of  meal  hours,  between 
nx  o^clock  in  the  morning  and  nin^  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  shall  on  SatnrdAy 
be  the  period  between  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  two  c^clock  in  the  after- 
noon; and 

(3.)  There  shall  be  allowed  to  every  woman  and  young  person  for  meals  during  the 
period  of  employment  on  any  day  except  Saturday  not  less  than  one  hour  and 
a  halff  and  on  Saturday  half  an  hour;  and 

(4.)  The  period  of  employment  for  a  child  shall  be  a  period  not  exceeding  tix  k<mr$ 
and  a  half  between  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
or  between  noon  and  the  hour  o£  eight  in  the  evening,  or  (on  Saturday)  of  two 
in  the  afternoon,  and  for  the  purpose  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  res^iecting 
education,  such  child,  shall  be  deemed,  according  to  circumstances,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  a  morning  or  afternoon  set ;  and 

(5.)  A  child  shall  not  be  employed  continuously  for  more  than^ire  hours  without  an 
interval  of  at  least  half  an  hour  for  ameal. 

16.  With  respect  to'  meals  the  following  regulations  shall  (save  as  is  in  this  act 
si»ecially  excepted)  be  observed  in  every  factory  and  workshop : 

(1.)  All  children  young  persons  and  women  employed  therein  shall  have  the  time 
allowed  for  meals  at  the  same  time  in  the  day ;  arid 

(2.)  A  child  young  person  or  woman  shall  not  during  any  part  of  the  time  allowed 
for  meals  in  the  factory  or  workshop,  be  employed  in  the  factory  ob  the 
workshop,  or  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  room  in  which  a  mannfaeturing  pro- 
cess or  handicraft  is  being  carried  on. 

17.  The  occupier  of  a  factory  or  workshop  may  from  time  to  time  fix  within  the 
limits  allowed  by  this  act,  and  sh^ll  (save  as  is  in  this  act  specially  excepted)  specify 
in  a  notice  affixed  in  the  factory  or  workshop,  the  period  of  employment,  tne  times 
allowed  for  meals,  and  whether  the  children  are  employed  on  the  system  of  morning 
and  afternoon  sets,  or  of  alternate  days. 

The  period  of  employment  and  the  times  allowed  for  meals  in  the  factory  or  work- 
shop shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  period  and  times  specified  in  the  notice  affixed  in  the 
factory  or  workshop,  and  all  the  children  in  the  factory  or  workshop  shall  be  employed 
either  on  the  system  of  morning  and  afternoon  sets  or  on  the  system  of  alternate 
days  according  to  the  system  for  the  time  being  spe<$ified  in  such  notice ; 

Provided  that  a  change  in  the  period  of  emplo^'ment  and  in  the  times  allowed  for 
meals,  or  in  the  system  of  emi>loyment  of  the  children  shall  not  be  made,  until  alter 
the  occupier  has  served  on  an  inspector  and  affixed  in  the  factory  or  workshop  notice 
of  his  intention  to  make  such  chang^e,  and  shall  not  be  made  oftener  than  cmce  a  gamr- 
ter,  unless  for  special  cause  allowed  in  writing  by  an  inspector. 

18.  A  child  under  the  age  of  ten  years  shall  not  be  employed  in  a  factory  or  a  wodc- 
shop. 

19.  A  childyoung  person  or  woman  shall  not  (save  as  is  in  this  act  specially  excepted) 
be  employed  on  Sunday  in  a  factory  or  workshop. 

(4.)  Bolidays. 

20.  The  occupier  of  eveiy  factory  and  workshop  shall  allow  to  every  child  yoon^ 
person  and  woman  employed  therein  the  following  holidays ;  that  is  to  say, 

(1.)  The  whole  of  Christmas  Day,  and  either  the  whole  of  Good  Friday,  or,  if  it  is 
so  specified  by  the  occupier  in  the  notice  affixed  in  the  factory  or  workshop^ 
of  the  next  public  holiday  under  the  holidays  extension  act,  1875;  and  in 
addition  •  ^ 
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(2l)  Eight  half  holidays  in  every  year,  but  a  whole  holiday  may  be  allowed  in  lieu 

of  any  two  such  half  holidays ;  and 
(3. )  At  least  half  of  the  said  half  holidays  or  whole  holidays  shall  be  allowed  between 

the  fifteenth  day  of  March  and  the.^^  day  of  October  in  every  year ;  and 
(4.)  Cessation  from  work  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  half  holiday  or  whole  holiday, 

unless  a  notice  of  the  half  holiday  or  holiday  has  been  affixed  in  the  factory 

or  workshop  for  at  least  the  whole  period  of  employment  on  the  last  previous 

work  day ;  and 
(5.)  A  half  holiday  shall  comprise  at  least  one  luilf  of  the  period  of  employment  for 

young  persons  and  women  some  day  other  than  Saturday. 
A  child,  youne  person,  or  woman  who — 
(1.)  on  a  whole  holiday  fixed  by  or  in  pursuance  of  this  section  for  a  factory  or 

workshop,  is  employed  in  the  factory  or  workshop ;  or 
(2.)  on  a  half  noliday  fixed  in  pursuance  of  this  section  for  a  factory  or  workshop, 

is  employed  in  the  factory  or  workshop  during  the  portion  of  the  period  of 

employment  assigned  for  such  half  holiday 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  employed  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

(5.)  Education  of  children. 

21.  The  parent  of  a  child  employed  in  a  factory  or  in  a  workshop  shall  cause  that 
child  to  attend  some  certified  efficient  school  (which  school  may  be  selected  by  such 
parent)  as  follows : 

(1.)  The  child,  when  employed  in  a  morning  or  afternoon  set,  shall  on  each  work 
day  of  every  week,  during  anv  part  of  which  he  is  so  employed,  be  caused  to 
attend  for  at  least  one  attendance  (as  defined  for  the  time  being  by  a  secre- 
tary of  state  with  the  consent  of  the  education  department),  E>etween  the 
hours  of  eight  in  the  morning  and  six  in  the  evening ;  and 

(2.)  The  child,  when  employed  on  the  alternate  day  system,  shall  be  caused  to 
attend  school  for  at  least  two  attendances  (as  defined  for  the  time  beinu  by  a 
secretary  of  state  with  the  consent  of  the  education  department),  between 
the  hours  of  eight  In  the  morning  and  six  in  the  evenine  on  each  work  day 
preceding  each  day  of  employment  in  the  factory  or  wo&shop : 

Provided  that — 

(1.)  A  child  shall  not  be  reqnired  bv  this  act  to  attend  school  on  Saturdajr  or  on 
any  holiday  or  half  holiday  allowed  by  or  in  pursuance  of  this  act  in  the 
factory  or  workshop  in  which  the  child  is  employed ;  and 

(2,)  The  non-attendance  of  the  child  shall  be  excused  on  every  day  on  which  he  is 
certified  by  the  teacher  of  the  school  to  have  been  prevented  from  attending 
by  sickness  or  other  unavoidable  cause,  also  when  the  school  is  closed  during 
the  ordinary  holidays  or  for  &nj  other  temporary  cause ;  and 

(3.)  Where  there  is  not  within  the  distance  of  two  mileSj  measured  according  to  the 
nearest  road,  from  the  factory  or  workshop  in  which  the  child  is  employed 
or  from  the  residence  of  the  child  a  certified  efficient  school  which  the  child 
can  attend,  attendance  at  a  school  temporarily  approved  in  writing  by  an  in- 
spector under  this  act,  although  not  a  certified  efficient  school,  shall  for  the 
puiposes  of  this  act  be  deemed  attendance  at  a  certified  efficient  school  until 
such  certified  efficient  school  as  aforesaid  is  established,  and  with  a  view  to 
such  establishment  the  inspector  shall  immediately  report  to  the  education 
department  every  case  of  the  approval  of  a  school  by  him  under  this  section. 

JL  child  who  has  not  in  any  week  attended  school  for  all  the  attendances  required  by 
ttkis  section  shall  not  be  employed  in  the  following  week,  until  he  has  attended  school 
for  the  deficient  number  of  attendances. 

The  education  department  shall  from  time  to  time  by  the  publication  of  lists  or  by 
no'tices,  or  otherwise  as  they  think  expedient,  provide  for  giving  to  all  persons  inter- 
ested information  of  the  schools  in  each  school  district  which  are  certified  efficient 
acliools. 

22.  The  occupier  of  every  factory  or  worshop  in  which  a  child  is  employed  shall  on 
3fanday  in  every  week  after  the  first  week  in  which  such  child  began  to  work  therein, 
or  on  some  other  day  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  an  inspector,  obtain  from  the 
t^Acher  of  the  certified  efficient  school  attended  by  the  child,  a  certificate  ^according 
t€>  the  prescribed  form  and  directions)  respecting  the  attendance  of  sucn  child  at 
sobool  in  accordance  with  this  act. 

Tie  employment  of  a  child  without  obtaining  such  certificate  as  is  required  by  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  employment  of  a  child  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 

Tlie  occupier  shall  keep  every  such  certificate  for  two  months  after  the  date  thereof  if 
^lio  child  so  long  continues  to  be  employed  in  his  factory  or  his  workshop,  and  shaJl 
x>jrodaee  the  same  to  an  inspector  when  reqnired  during  that  period. 

33.  The  principal  teacher  of  a  certified  efficient  school  attended  by  a  child  em* 
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ployed  in  a  iaotory  or  workshop  may  apply  in  writing  to  the  occnpier  of  the  fiMtoiy 
or  workshop  to  pay  a  weekly  sum  specih^  in  the  application  not  exceeding  twopaoe 
a  weeJCj  and  not  exceeding  one-f wel/m  part  of  the  wages  of  the  child,  and  after  that  ap- 
plication the  occupier,  so  long  as  he  employs  the  child,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  to  the 
applicant  while  the  child  attends  his  scnool  the  weekly  smn  B])ecified  in  the  applica- 
tion, and  the  som  may  be  recovered  as  a  debt,  and  the  occupier  may  deduct  the  som 
BO  paid  by  him  from  the  wages  payable  for  the  services  of  the  child. 

24.  When  a  child  of  the  age  of  thirteen  years  has  obtained  from  a  person  authorized 
by  the  education  department  a  certificate  of  having  attained  such  standard  of  profi- 
ciency in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  or  of  previous  due  attendance  at  a  certi- 
fied efScient  school,  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  that  child  shall  be  deemed  to  be  s 
young  person  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

The  standards  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  shall  be  such  as  may  be  from  time  to 
time  fixed  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  by  a  secretary  of  Btate,  with  the  consent  of 
the  education  department,  and  the  standards  so  fixed  shall  be  published  in  the  Lon- 
don Gazette,  and  shall  not  have  effect  until  the  expiration  of  at  least  six  mouths  afiier 
Buoh  publication. 

Attendance  at  a  certified  day  industrial  school  shall  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  to  be  attendance  at  a  certified  efficient  school. 

(6.)  Certificateeof  fitness  for  employment, 

25.  In  a  flEMJtory  a  child  or  young  person  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  not  be 
employed  for  more  than  aeven,  or  if  the  certifying  surgeon  for  the  district  resides  more 
than  three  miles  from  the  factory  thirteen,  working  days,  unless  the  occupier  thereof  his 
obtained  a  certificate,  in  the  prescribed  fonn,  of  the  fitness  of  such  child  or  young 
person  for  employment  in  that  lactory. 

A  certificate  of  fitness  for  employment  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  shall  be  granted 
by  the  certifying  surgeon  for  the  district,  and  shall  be  to  the  effect  that  he  is  satisfied, 
by  the  production  of  a  certificate  of  birth  or  otherwise,  that  such  child  or  young  per- 
son is  of  the  age  named  in  the  certificate  of  fitness,  and  that  such  child  or  yoong  per- 
son has  been  personally  examined  by  him  and  is  not  incapacitated  by  disease  or  bodilj 
infirmity  for  working  daily  for  the  time  allowed  by  law  in  the  factory  named  in  the 
certificate. 

26.  In  order  to  enable  occupiers  of  workshops  to  better  secure  the  observance  of 
this  act,  and  prevent  the  employment  in  their  workshops  of  children  and  young  per- 
sons cmder  the  age  of  sixteen  years  who  are  tmfitted  for  that  employment,  on  occupier 
of  a  workshop  is  hereby  authorized  to  obtain,  if  he  thinks  fit,  from  the  certifying  sur- 
geon for  the  district,  a  certificate  of  the  fitness  of  children  and  young  persons  under 
the  age  of  sixteen  years  for  employment  in  his  workshop,  in  like  manner  as  if  that 
workshop  were  a  tactory,  and  the  certifying  surgeon  shall  examine  the  children  and 
young  persons,  and  grant  certificates  accordingly. 

27.  Where  an  inspector  is  of  opinion  that  any  child  or  young  person  under  the  age 
of  sixteen  years  is  by  disease  or  bodily  infirmitv  incapacitated  from  working  daily  for  toe 
time  allowed  by  law  in  the  factory  or  workshop  in  which  he  is  employed,  he  may 
serve  written  notice  thereof  on  the  occupier  of  the  factory  or  workshop,  and  the  oc- 
cupier shall  not  continue  for  more  than  seven  days  after  tne  service  of  sach  notice  to 
employ  such  child  or  young  person  (notwithstanding  a  certificate  of  fitness  has  been 
previously  obtained  for  sudi  child  or  young  person),  unless  the  certifying  surgeon  for 
the  district  has,  after  the  service  of  the  notice,  personally  examined  such  child  cr 
young  person  and  has  certified  that  such  child  or  young  person  is  not  so  incapacitated 
as  aforesaid. 

28.  All  factories  and  workshops  in  the  occupation  of  the  same  occupier,  and  in  the 
district  of  the  same  certifying  surfi^eon,  or  any  of  them,  mav  be  named  in  the  certifi- 
cate of  fitness  for  employment,  if  tne  surgeon  is  of  opinion  that  he  can  tmly  give  tht 
certificate  for  emplovment  therein. 

The  certificate  of  birth  (which  may  be  produced  to  a  certifying  surgeon)  shall 
either  be  a  certified  copy  of  the  entry  in  the  register  of  births,  kept  in  pursuanoe 
of  the  acts  relating  to  tne  registration  of  births,  of  the  birth  of  the  child  or  yonnf 
person  (whether  such  copy  be  obtained  in  pursuance  of  the  elementarv  educatioa 
act  1876  or  otherwise),  or  be  a  certificate  from  a  local  authority  within  the  meacinf 
of  the  elementary  education  act  1876,  to  the  effect  that  it  appears  from  the  retnrad 
transmitted  to  such  authority  in  pursuance  of  the  said  act  by  the  registrar  of  birtb 
and  deaths  that  the  child  was  born  at  the  date  named  in  the  certificate. 

Where  a  certificate  of  fitness  for  employment  is  to  the  effect  that  the  certifving 
surgeon  has  been  satisfied  of  the  a^e  of  a  child  or  young  peraon^  otherwise  than  bv 
the  production  of  a  certificate  of  birth,  an  inspector  may,  by  notice  in  writing,  anom 
the  surgeon's  certificate  if  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  real  age  o(,  tbe 
chUd  or  young  person  named  in  it  is  less  than  that  mentioned  in  the  certificate,  and 
thereupon  that  certificate  shall  be  of  no  avail  for  the  p^ 
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When  a  chOd  becomes  a  youBg  peTfM>n  a  fresli  ceitificate  of  fitness  must  be  obtained. 

The  occnpier  shall,  when  required ,  produce  to  an  inspector  at  the  factory  or  work- 
shop in  which  a  child  or  young  person  is  employed  the  certificate  of  fitness  of  such 
child  or  yoopg  person  for  employment  which  lie  is  required  to  obtain  under  this  act. 

(7.)  Accidents, 

29.  Where  there  occurs  in  a  factory  or  a  workshop  any  accident  which  either — 
(a, )  Causes  loss  of  life  to  a  person  employed  in  the  factory  or  in  the  workship,  or 
(h.)  Causes  bodily  iiyury  to  a  person  employed  in  the  factory  or  the  workshop, 

and  is  produced  either  by  machinery  moved  by  steam  water  or  other  mechan- 
ical i)ower,  or  by  explosion  or  escaupe  of  gas,  steam  or  metal,  and  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  prevent  the  person  injured  oy  it  from  returning  to  his  work  in 
the  factory  or  workshop  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
accident, 
written  notice  of  the  accident  shall  forthwith  be  sent  to  the  certifying  surgeon  for 
the  district,  statiui;  the  residence  of  the  person  iigured,  or  the  place  to  which  he  may 
have  been  removed,  and  if  such  notice  is  not  sent  the  occupier  of  the  factory  or  work- 
shop shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  pounds. 

If  any  such  accident  as  aforesaid  occurs  to  a  person  employed  in  an  iron  mill  or 
blast  furnace,  the  actual  employer  of  the  person  killed  or  injured  shall  immediately 
report  the  same  to  the  occupier,  and  in  default  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
five  pounds. 

A  notice  of  an  accident  of  which  notice  is  required  by  section  sixty-three  of  the 
explosives  act,  1875,  to  be  sent  to  a  government  inspector,  need  not  be  sent  to  the 
certifying  surgeon  in  pursuance  of  this  section. 

30.  Where  a  certifying  surgeon  receives  in  pursuance  of  this  act  notice  of  an  acci- 
dent in  a  factory  or  a  workshop,  he  shall  send  a  copy  of  such  notice  to  an  inspector  by 
the  first  post  after  the  receipt  thereof,  and  shall  with  the  least  possible  delay  proceed 
to  the  factory  or  workshop,  and  make  a  full  investigation  as  to  the  nature  and  cause 
of  the  death  or  injury  caused  by  that  accident,  and  shall  within  the  next  twenty-four 
hours  send  to  the  inspector  a  report  thereof. 

The  certifying  surgeon,  for  the  purpose  only  of  an  investigation  under  this  section, 
shall  have  the  same  powers  as  an  inspector,  and  shaU  also  have  power  to  enter  any 
room  in  a.  building  to  which  the  person  killed  or  injured  has  been  removed. 

There  shall  be  paid  to  the  said  surgeon  for  the  investigation  such  fee,  not  exceeding 
ten  nor  less  than  three  shillingsy  as  a  Secretary  of  State  considers  reasonable,  which  fee 
shall  be  paid  as  expenses  incurred  in  the  execution  of  this  act. 

Part  II. 

SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  RELATING    TO    PARTICULAR  CLASSES  OF  FACTORIES  AND  WORK- 
SHOPS. 

(1.)  Special  pvovisions  for  health  in  certain  factories  and  workshops, 

31.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  observance  of  the  rec^uirements  of  this 
act  as  to  cleanliness  in  every  factory  and  workshop,  all  the  inside  walls  of  the 
rooms  of  such  factory  or  workshop,  and  all  the  ceuings  or  tops  of  such  rooms, 
whether  such  walls,  ceilings,  or  tops  be  plastered  or  not,  and  all  the  passages  and 
staircases  of  every  such  factory  or  workshop,  if  they  have  not  been  painted  with  oil 
once  at  least  withm  seven  years,  shall  be  limewashed  once  at  least  within  every  suc- 
cessive period  of  fourteen  months,  to  date  firom  the  period  when  last  limewashed ;  and 
if  they  have  been  so  painted,  shall  be  washed  with  hot  water  and  soap  once  at  least 
within  every  successive  period  of  fourteen  months,  to  date  from  the  period  when  last 
washed. 

A  factory  or  workshop  in  which  there  is  a  contravention  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  not  to  be  kept  in  conformity  with  this  act. 

Where  it  appears  to  a  secretary  of  state  that  in  any  class  of  factories  or  workshops, 
or  parts  thereof,  the  regulations  in  this  section  are  not  required  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  therein  the  observance  of  the  re<^uirements  of  this  act  as  to  cleanliness,  or  are 
by  reason  of  sjiecial  circumstances  inapphcable,  he  may  if  he  thinks  fit,  by  order  made 
nnder  this  part  of  this  act,  CTantr  to  such  class  of  fiactories  or  workshops,  or  parta 
thereo^a  special  exception  that  the  regulations  in  this  section  shall  not  apply  thereto. 

32.  Where  a  bakehouse  is  situate  in  any  city,  town,  or  place  containing,  accordiuff 
to  the  last  published  census  for  the  time  being,  a  population  of  more  th&nliw  thousatS 
persons,  all  the  inside  walls  of  the  rooms  of  such  bakehouse,  and  all  the  ceilings  or  tops 
of  such  rooms,  whether  such  walls,  ceilings,  or  tops  be  plastered  or  not.  and  all  the 
passages  and  staircases  of  such  bakehouse,  shaU  either  be  painted  with  oil  or  be  lime- 
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washed,  or  partly  painted  and  partly  limewasbed ;  where  painted  with  oi  Ithere  shall 
be  three  coats  of  paint,  and  the  painting  shall  be  renewed  once  at  least  in  every  Hvtn 
years f  and  shall  be  washed  with  hot  water  and  soap  once  at  least  in  every  Hi  mo^tkt; 
where  limewasbed,  the  Umewasbing  shall  be  renewed  once  at  least  in  every  tii 
months. 

A  bakehouse  in  which  there  is  any  contravention  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  not 
to  be  kept  in  conformity  with  this  act. 

33.  Where  a  bakehouse  is  situate  in  any  city,  town,  or  place  containing,  according 
to  the  last  published  census  for  the  time  being,  a  population  of  more  than  /re  thoumud 
persons,  a  place  on  the  same  level  with  the  bakehouse,  and  forming  part  of  the  saine 
building,  sliall  not  be  used  as  a  sleeping  place^  unless  it  is  constructed  as  follows;  ihat 
is  to  say. 

Unless  it  is  effectually  separated  from  the  bakehouse  by  a  partition  extending  from 

the  floor  to  the  ceiling ;  and 
Unless  there  be  an  external  glazed  window  of  at  least  nine  svperftdal  feet  in  area,  of 

which  at  least /our  and  a  half  superficial  feet  are  made  to  open  for  ventilation. 
Any  person  who  lets  or  occupies,  or  continues  to  let  or  knowingly  safifers  to  be  oc- 
cupied, any  place  contrary  to  this  section,  shall  be  liable  to  a  lino  not  exceeding,  for 
the  first  offense,  twenty  shillings,  and  for  every  subsequent  offence  five  pounds. 

34.  If  in  a  factory  or  workshop  where  ^ndiug,  glazins,  or  polishing  on  a  wb«el. 
or  any  process  is  carried  on  by  which  dust  is  generated  anu  inhaled  by  the  workers  to 
an  injurious  extent,  it  appears  to  an  inspector  under  this  act  that  snch  inhalation 
could  be  to  a  great  extent  prevented  by  the  use  of  a  fan  or  other  mechanical  means, 
the  inspector  may  direct  a  fan  or  other  mechanical  means  of  a  proper  constmction  for 
preventing  such*  inhalation,  to  be  provided  within  a  reasonable  time ;  and  if  the 
same  is  not  provided,  maintained,  and  used,  the  factory  or  workshop  shall  be  deemed 
not  to  be  kept  in  conformity  with  this  act. 

35.  A  child,  young  person  or  woman^hall  not  be  employed  in  any  part  of  a  fectory 
in  which  the  wet-spinning  of  liax,  hemp,  jute,  or  tow  is  carried  on,  unless  sofBcient 
means  be  employed  and  continued  for  protecting  the  workers  from  being  wetted,  and, 
where  hot  water  is  used,  for  preventing  the  escape  of  steam  into  the  room  occupied  by 
the  workers. 

A  factory  in  which  there  is  a  contravention  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be 
kept  in  conformity  with  this  act. 

(2. )  Special  restrictions  as  to  employment,  meals,  and  certificates  of  fitness. 

36.  A.  child  or  young  person  shall  not,  to  the  extent  mentioned  in  the  first  schednlt- 
of  this  act,  be  employed  in  the  factories  or  workshops  or  parts  thereof  named  in  that 
schedule. 

Notice  of  the  prohibition  in  this  section  shall  be  affixed  in  a  factory  or  workshop  to 
which  it  ax)plies. 

37.  A  child,  young  person,  or  woman  shall  not  be  allowed  to  take  a  meal  or  to  i^ 
main  during  the  time  allowed  for  meals  in  the  parts  of  factories  or  workshops  to  trhicb 
this  section  applies ;  and  a  child,  young  person,  or  woman  allowed  to  take  a  moal  or 
to  remain  in  contravention  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  employed  coutran  u> 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Notice  of  the  prohibition  in  this  section  shall  be  affixed  in  a  factory  or  workshop  ti 
which  it  applies.  ' 

This  section  applies  to  the  parts  of  factories  or  workshops  n^med  in  part  one  of  tL« 
second  schedule  of  this  act. 

Where  it  appears  to  a  secretiiry  of  state  that  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  pro<VM> 
in  any  class  of  factories  or  workshops  or  parts  thereof  not  named  in  the  said  part  '^ 
the  said  schedule,  the  taking  of  meals  therein  is  specially  injurious  to  health,  be  laav, 
if  he  thinks  fit,  by  order  made  under  this  part  of  this  act  extend  the  prohibition  t 
this  section  to  the  said  class  of  factories  or  workshops  or  parts  thereof. 

If  the  prohibition  in  this  section  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  secretary  of  statt 
to  be  no  longer  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  children,  young  i>ersonN 
and  women  in  any  class  of  factories  or  workshops  or  parts  thereof  to  which  tht-  pp^i'- 
bition  has  been  extended  by  an  order,  he  may,  by  an  order  made  under  this  part  of  tt* 
act,  rescind  the  order  of  extension,  without  prejudice  nevertheless  to  the  making « 
another  order  at  a  future  period. 

38.  In  print  works  ancf  bleaching  and  dyeing  works,  the  period  of  employment  (ot 
a  child,  young  person,  and  woman  and  the  time  allowed  for  meals  shall  l>e  thesaice 
as  if  the  said  works  were  a  textile  factory,  and  the  regulations  of  this  act  with  i«*^,: 
to  the  employment  of  children,  young  persons,  and  women  in  a  textile  factory  smJ 
apply  accordingly  as  if  print  works  and  bleaching  dyeing  works  were  textilefact<Mi«: 
save  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent  the  continuous  employment  in  the  said 
works,  without  an  interval  of  half  an  hour  for  a  meal,  of  a  child,  young  perwn,  or 
woman  for  the  .period  allowed  by  this  act  in  a  non-textpi^  ^^^'©OOy  IC 
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39.  In  a  workshop  to  which  this  section  applies,  a  child  or  young  person  nnder  the 
age  of  sixteen  years  snail  not  be  employed  for  more  than  seven,  or,  if  the  certifying  sur* 

Son  for  the  district  resides  more  than  three  miles  from  the  workshop,  thirteen  working 
ySf  unless  the  occupier  thereof  has  obtained  a  certificate  in  the  prescribed  form  of 
fitness  of  such  child  or  young  person  for  employment  in  that  workshop,  and  the  pro- 
Tisions  of  this  act  with  respect  to  certificates  of  fitness  for  employment  shall  apply  in 
like  manner  as  if  that  workshop  were  a  factory. 

This  section  applies  to  the  workshops  specified  in  part  two  of  the  second  schedule  to 
this  act. 

Where  it  appears  to  a  secretary  of  state  that  by  reason  of  special  circumstances 
affecting  any  class  of  workshops  not  named  in  the  said  part  of  the  said  schedule,  it  is 
expedient,  for  protecting  the  health  of  the  children  and  young  persons  under  the  age 
of  sixteen  years  employed  therein,  to  extend  this  section  to  such  class  of  workshops,  he 
may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  by  order  made  under  this  part  of  this  act,  extend  this  section 
accordingly. 

If  the  prohibition  in  this  section  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  secretary  of  state 
to  be  no  loncer  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  children  and  youns  per- 
sons under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  employed  in  any  class  of  workshops  to  which  this 
section  has  been  extended  by  an  order,  he  may,  hj  order  made  nnder  this  part  of  this 
act,  rescind  the  order  of  extension,  without  prejudice  nevertheless  to  the  making  of 
another  order  at  a  future  period. 

(3.)  Special  exoeplAons  relaxing  general  law  in  eertain  factories  a/nd  workshops, 
(a.)  Period  of  employment. 

40.  In  the  factories  and  workshops  or  parts' thereof  to  which  this  exception  applies 
the  period  of  employment  for  young  persons  and  women,  if  so  fixed  by  the  occupier 
and  specified  in  the  notice,  may,  except  on  Saturday,  begin  at  eight  o^clockin  the  morn- 
ing and  end  at  eight  (/dock  in  the  evening,  and  may  on  Saturday  begin  at  eight  o^olook 
in  the  morning  and  end  at  four  o^clock  in  the  evening ;  and  the  beginning  of  the  period 
of  employment  for  a  child  in  a  morning  set  and  the  end  of  the  period  of  employment 
for  a  child  in  an  afternoon  set  may  be  altered  accordingly. 

This  exception  applies  to  the  factories  and  workshops  and  parts  thereof  specified  in 
part  one  of  the  thini  schedule  of  this  act. 

Where  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  secretary  of  stat«  that  the  customs  or 
exigencies  of  the  trade  carried  in  any  class  of  factories  or  workshops  or  parts  thereof; 
either  generally  or  when  situate  in  any  particular  locality,  require  the  extension 
thereto  of  this  exception,  and  that  the  extension  can  be  made  without  irgury  to  the 
health  of  the  children  young  persons  and  women  affected  thereby,  he  may  by  order 
made  under  this  part  of  this  act  extend  this  exception  accordingly. 

41*  Where  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  secretaiy  of  state  that  the  customs 
or  exigencies  of  the  trade  carried  on  in  any  class  of  factories  or  workshops  or  parts 
thereof,  either  generally  or  when  situate  in  any  particular  locality,  require  that  the 
special  exception  hereafter  in  this  section  mentioned  should  be  granted,  and  that  such 
grant  can  be  made  without  injury  to  the  health  of  the  young  persons  and  women 
affected  thereby,  he  may  by  order  made  under  this  part  of  this  act  grant  to  such  class 
of  factories  or  workshops  or  parts  thereof,  a  special  exception  that  the  period  of  em- 
ployment for  young  i)er8ons  and  women  therein,  if  so  fixed  by  the  occupier  and  speci- 
hed  in  the  notice,  may  on  any  day,  excejit  Saturday,  begin  a,t  nine  o* clock  in  the  moi-ning 
and  end  at  nine  (/clock  in  the  evening,  but  in  such  case  the  period  of  employment  for  a 
child  shall  end  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  or  some  earlier  hour. 

42«  The  reflations  of  this  act  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  young  persons  in 
textile  factories  shall  not  prevent  the  employment  in  the  part  of  a  textile  factory  in 
which  a  machine  for  the  manufacture  of  lace  is  moved  by  steam,  water,  or  other  me- 
chanical power,  of  any  male  young  person  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years  between  four 
i/cUxk  in  the  morning  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  S  he  is  employed  in  accordance 
with  the  following  conditions,  namely : 

(a.)  Where  such  young  person  is  employed  on  any  day  before  the  beginning  or  after 
the  end  of  the  period  of  employment  for  young  persons  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  or  women  in  the  factory,  liis  hours  of  actual  work  on  that  day  shall  not 
exceed  nine  hours ;  and 
(6.)  Where  such  young  person  is  employed  on  any  day  before  the  beginning  of  the 
period  of  employment  for  young  persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age  or  women 
in  the  factory,  he  shall  not  be  employed  on  the  same  day  after  the  end  of  that 
period;  and 
(«. )  Where  such  young  person  is  employed  on  any  day  after  the  end  of  the  period  of 
employment  for  young  persons  of  sixteen  years  of  age  or  women  in  the  factory, 
he  shall  not  be  employed  next  morning  before  the  beginning  of  such  jieriod  of 
employment.  ^  ^  ,.^^^  ^^  GoOgk 
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If  yoDug  persons  under  the  age  of  nxteen  years  or  ^omen  are  not  employed  in  the 
factory,  tne  period  of  employment  for  the  purpose  of  this  exception  shall  mean  each 
period  OS  can,  under  this  act,  be  fixed  for  the  employment  of  such  young  persons  and 
women  in  the  factory,  and  notice  of  such  period  shall  be  affixed  in  the  factory. 

43.  The  regulations  of  this  act  witii  respect  to  the  employment  of  young  persons  in 
non-textile  factories  or  workshops  shall  not  prevent  the  employment  in  the  part  of  a 
bakehouse  in  which  the  process  of  baking  bread  is  carried  on  of  any  male  young  per- 
Bon  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years  between  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  nine  o^elock  in 
the  evening,  if  he  is  employed  in  accordance  with  the  following  conditions,  namely : 

(a.)  Where  such  young  person  is  employed  on  any  day  before  the  beginning  or  aner 
the  end  of  the  period  of  employment  for  young  persons  under  sixteen  year9  of 
age  or  women  in  the  bakehouse,  his  hours  of  actual  work  on  that  day  ahali 
not  exceed  nine  hours;  and 
(5.)  Where  such  young  x)erson  is  employed  on  any  day  before  the  beginning  of  the 
period  of  employment  for  young  persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age  or  women  in 
«        the  bakehouse,  he  shall  not  be  employed  after  the  end  of  that  period  on  the 

same  day ;  and 
(o.)  Where  such  young  person  is  employed  on  any  dav  after  the  end  of  the  period  of 
employment  for  young  persons  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  or  women  in  the 
baKehouse,  he  shall  not  be  employed  next  morning  before  the  beginning  of 
such  period  of  employment. 
If  young  persons  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  or  women  are  not  employed  in  the 
bakehouse,  the  period  of  employment  for  the  purpose  of  this  exception  shall  mean  such 
I>eriod  as  can  under  this  act,  be  fixed  for  the  employment  of  sucn  young  persons  and 
women  in  the  bakehouse,  and  notice  of  such  period  shall  be  affixed  in  the  bakehooae. 
Where  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  secretary  of  state  that  the  exigencies  of 
the  trade  carried  on  in  bakehouses,  either  generally  or  when  situate  in  any  particular 
locality,  require  that  the  special  exception  noreafter  in  this  section  mentioned  should 
be  granted,,  and  that  such  grant  can  be  made  without  ipjury  to  the  health  of  the  mide 
yonnff  persons  affected  thereby,  he  may  by  order  made  under  this  part  of  this  act  grant 
to  baKehouses,  or  to  bakehouses  situate  in  the  said  locality,  a  special  exception  permit- 
ting the  employment  of  male  young  persons  of  sixteen  years  of  age  and  npwaras  as  if 
they  were  no  longer  young  persons. 

44.  Where  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  secretary  of  state  that  the  cnatomaor 
exigencies  of  the  trade  carried  on  in  any  class  of  factories  or  workshops,  either  gener- 
ally or  when  situate  in  any  particular  locality,  require  some  other  day  in  the  week  to 
be  substituted  for  Saturday  as  regards  the  hour  at  which  the  period  of  employment  for 
children  young  persons  and  women  is  required  by  this  act  to  end  on  Saturday,  he  may 
by  order  made  under  this  part  of  this  act  grant  to  such  class  of  factories  or  workshops, 
a  special  exception^  authorizing  the  occupiers  of  every  such  factory  and  workshop  to 
substitute  by  a  notice  affixed  in  the  factory  or  workshop  some  other  day  for  Saturaay, 
and  in  such  case  this  act  shall  apply  in  such  factory  and  workshop  in  like  manner  as 
if  the  substituted  day  were  Saturday,  and  Saturday  wore  an  ordinary  work  day. 

45.  In  the  process  of  Turkey  red  dyeing,  nothing  in  i>art  one  of  this  act  shall  pre- 
vent the  emplovmcnt  of  young  persons  and  women  on  Saturday  until  half  past  fewr 
o^ciock  in  the  afternoon. 

46.  Where  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  secretary  of  state  that  the  cnaloma 
or  exigencies  of  the  trade  carried  on  in  any  class  of  factories  or  workshops,  either  gen- 
erally or  when  situate  in  any  particular  locality,  require  that  the  spv^cial  exception 
hereafter  in  this  section  mentioned  should  be  granted,  he  may  by  order  made  under 
this  part  of  this  act  grant  to  such  class  of  factories  or  workshops  a  special  exception, 
authorizing  the  occupier  of  any  such  factory  or  workshop  to  allow  all  or  any  of  the 
half  holidays,  or  whole  holidays  in  lieu  of  them,  on  different  days  to  any  of  the  chil- 
dren young  x>crBons  and  women  employed  in  his  factory  or  workshop,  or  to  any  sets  of 
such  children  young  persons  and  women,  and  not  on  the  same  days. 

47.  Where  the  occupier  of  a  factory  or  workshop  is  a  person  or  the  Jewish  religion, 
the  regulations  of  this  act  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  young  persons  and  women 
shall  not  prevent  him — 

(1.)  If  he  keeps  his  factory  or  workshop  closed  on  Saturday  until  snnset,  from  em- 
ploying young  persons  and  women  on  Saturday  from  after  sunset  until  nine 
o^clock  in  the  evening ;  or 

(2.)  If  he  keeps  his  factory  or  workshop  closed  on  Saturday  both  before  and  alter 
sunset,  from  employmg  young  persons  and  women  one  hour  on  every  other 
day  in  the  week  Tnot  Mins  Sunday),  in  addition  to  the  hours  allowed  by  this 
act,  so  that  such  nour  be  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  period  of  employment, 
and  be  not  before  six  o^cHock  in  the  morning  or  after  nine  o*clock  in  the  evening. 

48.  No  penalty  shall  be  incurred  by  any  person  m  respect  of  any  work  done  on  8aa- 
dav  in  a  factory  or  workshop  by  a  young  person  or  woman  of  the  Jewish  rehgion, 
aamect  to  the  following  conditions : 

(1.)  The  occupier  of  the  factory  or  workshop  shall  be  of  the  Jewish  relijnon ;  and 
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(2.)  The  factory  or  workshop  shall  be  closed  on  Saturday  and  shall  not  be  opened 

for  traffic  on  Sunday ;  and 
(3.)  The  occupier  shall  not  avail  himself  of  .the  exception  in  this  part  of  this  act  for 
the  em]>loymeut  of  young  persons  and  women  on  Saturday  evening,  or  for  an 
addition ai  hour  during  any  other  day  of  the  week. 
Where  the  occupier  avails  himself  of  this  exception,  this  act  shall  apply  to  the  fac- 
tory or  workahoi)  in  like  manner  as  if  Sunday  were  Saturday  and  the  Saturday  were 
Smiday. 

(b.)  Meal  hours, 

49.  The  provisions  of  this  act  which  require  that  all  the  children  young  persons  and 
women  employed  in  a  factory  or  workshop  shall  have  the  time  allowed  lor  meals  at 
the  same  time  in  the  day  shall  not  apply  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  part  two  of  the 
thinl  schedule  to  this  act. 

The  ])roviHious  of  this  act  which  require  that  a  child  young  person  and  woman  shall 
not,  during  an}'  part  of  the  time  allowed  for  meals  in  a  factory  or  workshop,  be  em- 
ployed iuthcfiictory  orthe  workshop,  or  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  room  in  which  a  man- 
ufacturing process  or  handicraft  is  being  carried  on,  shall  not  apply  in  the  cases  and  to 
the  extent  mentioned  in  i)art  two  of  the  third  schedule  to  this  act. 

Where  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  secretary  of  state  that  in  any  class  of 
factories  or  workshops,  or  parts  thereof,  it  is  necessary  by  reason  of  the  continuous  na- 
ture of  the  process,  or  of  special  circumstances  affecting  such  class,  or  of  any  temporary 
or  special  emergency  aifecting  the  business  carried  on  in  such  class,  to  extend  tnereto 
the  exceptions  m  this  section  or  either  of  them,  and  that  such  extension  can  be  made 
without  injury  to  the  health  of  the  children  young  persons  and  women  affected  thereby, 
he  may  by  order  made  under  this  part  of  this  act  extend  such  exceptions  or  exception 
accordingly. 

(c.)  Overtime. 

50.  The  regulations  of  this  act  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  young  peisonB 
and  women,  mskli  not  prevent  the  employment  in  the  factories  and  workshops  orpafts 
thereof  to  which  this  exception  applies,  of  young  persons,  if  upwards  of  fourteen  year$ 
of  age,  and  of  women  for  fourteen  hmira  (inclusive  of  meal  hours),  on  any  one  day,  if 
they  are  employed  in  accordance  with  the  following  conditions,  namely : 

(1.)  The  period  of  employment  shall  end  at  eight  o^ clock  in  the  evening,  or  if  suoh 
period  begins  at  seven  c^clock  or  any  later  hour  in  the  morning,  at  nine  c^cloek 
in  the  evening ;  and 
(2. )  Where  the  time  allowed  for  meals  under  the  said  regulations  of  this  act  is  leas 
than  tico  hours  during  the  period  of  emplovment,  there  shall  be  allowed  an 
additional  half  an  hour  for  a  meal  after  the  hour  of  five  in  the  evening :  and 
(3.)  Any  such  young  person  or  woman  shall  not  be  so  employed  on  the  whole  for 
more  than^re  days  in  any  one  week,  nor  for  more  than  forty-eight  days  in  any 
period  of  twelve  months. 
This  exception  applies  to  the  factories  and  workshops  and  parts  thereof  specified  in 
park  three  of  the  third  schedule  to  this  act. 

Where  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  secretary  of  state  that  in  any  class  of 
factories  or  workshops  or  parte  thereof,  it  is  necessary,  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the 
business  dex>ending  on  the  weather  or  the  seasons  of  the  year,  or  by  reason  of  any 
special  emergency  affecting  the  business,  to  employ  voung  persons  and  women  in  man- 
ner authorized  by  this  exception,  and  that  such  employment  will  not  ii^jure  the  health 
of  the  young  persons  and  women  affected  thereby,  he  may,  by  order  made  under  this 
part  of  this  act,  extend  this  exception  to  such  factories  or  workshops  or  parts  thereoC 

51.  If  in  any  factory  or  workshop  or  part  thereof  to  which  this  exception  applies^ 
the  process  in  which  a  child,  young  person,  or  woman  is  employed  is  in  an  incomplete 
state  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  employment  of  such  child,  young  person,  or  woman, 
the  provisions  of  this  act  with  respect  to  the  period  of  eynployment  shall  not  prevent 
such  child,  young  person,  or  woman  from  being  employed  for  a  further  period  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty  minutes: 

Provided  that  the  hours  of  actual  work  of  such  child,  young  person  or  woman  in 
that  week  do  not  exceed  the  total  number  of  hours  for  which  such  child,  young  per- 
son, or  woman  would  have  been  permitted  to  actually  work  if  this  exception  did  not 

This  exception  applies  to  the  factories  and  workshops  specified  in  part  four  of  the 
third  schedule  to  this  act. 

Where  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  secretary  of  state  that  in  any  class  of 
factories  or  workshops  or  parts  thereof  the  time  for  the  completion  of  a  process  can- 
not by  reason  of  the  nature  thereof  be  accurately  fixed,  and  that  the  extension  to  such 
class  of  factories  or  workshops  or  parts  thereof  of  this  exception  can  be  made  without 
injury  to  the  health  of  the  children  young  persons  and  women  affected  thereby,  he 
may  by  order  made  under  this  part  of  the  act  extend  this  exception  acooidinely. 
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52.  Nothing  in  this  act  ahall  prevent  the  employment  of  young  peisona  and  women 
BO  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  only  of  preventing  any  damage  which  may  arise 
firom  spontaneous  combustion  in  the  process  of  Turkey  red  dyeing,  or  from  any  extn- 
ordinary  atmospheric  influence  in  the  process  of  ox)en-air  bleaching. 

53.  The  regulations  of  this  act  witn  respect  to  tho  employment  of  yoiinc  pctbods 
and  women  shall  not  prevent  the  employment  in  the  factories  and  worksho)^  and 
parts  thereof  to  which  this  exception  applies  of  women  for  fonrtccn  haurtt  (inclusive  of 
meal  hours)  on  any  one  day,  if  they  are  employed  in  accordance  with  the  following 
conditions,  namely : 

(a.)  The  period  of  employment  shall  end  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  or  if  such 
period  begins  at  seven  o'clock  or  any  later  hour  in  tho  morning,  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening :  and 
(fi.)  There  shall  be  allowed  an  additional  half  an  hour  for  a  meal  after  the  hour  of 

five  in  the  evening ;  and 
(c.)  Any  such  woman  shall  not  be  so  employed  on  the  whole  for  more  than /re  daf 
in  any  one  week,  nor  for  more  tnau  ninety-nx  days  in  any  period  of  twdte 
months. 
This  exception  applies  to  the  factories  and  workshops  and  parts  thereof  specified  in 
part  five  of  the  third  schedule  to  this  act. 

Where  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  secretary  of  state  that  in  any  class  of  fac- 
tories or  workshops  or  parts  thereof,  it  is  necessary  by  reason  of  the  perishable  nature 
of  the  articles  or  materials  which  are  the  subject  of  the  manufacturing  process  or 
handicraft  to  employ  women  in  manner  authorized  by  this  exception,  and  that  such 
employment  will  not  ii^ure  tho  health  of  the  women  employed,  he  may,  by  order  made 
under  this  part  of  this  act,  extend  this  exception  to  such  factories  or  workshops  or 
parts  thereof 

(d.)  Ntghtwwrk. 

54.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  prevent  the  employment  in  factories  and  workshops 
to  which  this  exception  applies  of  male  youne  persons  when  upwards  oifottrteen  yean 
of  age  during  the  night,  if  they  are  employea  m  accordance  with  the  following  con- 
ditions: 

(1.)  The  period  of  employment  shall  not  exceed  ttcelve  consecuiive  hours  (inclusive  of 
meal  hours),  and  shall  begin  and  end  at  the  hours  8i>ecified  in  the  notice;  and 
(2.)  The  provisions  of  part  one  of  this  act  with  respect  to  the  allowance  of  time 
for  meals  to  young  persons  shall  bo  observed  with  the  necessary  modifications 
as  to  the  hour  at  which  the  times  allowed  for  meals  are  fixed ;  and 
(3.)  A  male  youne  person  employed  during  the  night  shall  not  be  employed  during 
any  part  of  tho  twelve  hours  preceding  or  succeeding  the  period  of  employ- 
ment; and 
(4.)  A  male  voung  person  shaU  not  be  employed  on  more  tlian  six  nights,  or  in  the 

case  of  blast  nimaces  or  paper  mills  seven  nigfhtSf  in  any  two  weebf. 
The  provisions  of  this  act  with  respect  to  the  period  of  employment  on  Saturday, 
and  with  respect  to  the  allowance  to  youne  persons  of  eight  half  holidays  in  every 
year,  or  of  wnole  holidays  in  lieu  of  them,  shall  not  apply  to  a  male  young  person  cm- 
ployed  in  day  and  night  turns  in  pursuance  of  this  exception. 

This  exception  applies  to  the  factories  and  workshops  specified  in  part  six  of  the 
third  schedule  to  this  act. 

Where  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  secret ar>'  of  stato  that  in  auy  obuas  of 
factories  or  workshops  or  parts  thereof  it  is  nec^ssar>',  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the 
business  requiring  tlio  process  to  be  canicd  on  throughout  tho  night,  to  employ  male 
young  persons  at  night,  and  that  such  employment  will  not  iiyure  the  health  of  the 
male  youn^  persons  employed,  he  may  by  order  made  under  this  part  of  this  act  extend 
this  exception  to  such  lactones  or  workshops  or  parts  thereof. 

55.  In  a  factory  or  workshop  in  which  the  process  of  printing  newspapers  is  carried 
on  not  more  than  tiro  nights  in  the  week,  nothing  in  this  act  shall  prevent  the  em- 
ployment of  a  male  young  person  of  sij'icen  years  of  age  and  upwards  at  night  daring 
not  more  than  two  nights  in  a  week,  as  if  he  were  no  longer  a  young  person. 

56.  In  a  factory  or  workshop  in  which  the  making  of  glass  is  carried  on,  nothing 
in  this  act  shall  prevent  any  male  young  person  of  upwards  of  fourteen  years  of  a^re 
from  working  according  to  the  accustomed  hours  of  the  factory  or  workshop,  if  he  is 
employed  iu  accordance  with  the  following  conditions,  namely : 

(1.)  The  total  hours  of  the  periods  of  employment  shall  not  exceed  sixty  in  any  one 
week;  and 

(2.)  The  perio<l8  of  employment  (inclusive  of  meal  hours)  for  any  such  young  person 
diall  not  exceed  fourteen  liours  in  four  separate  turns  per  week,  or  twwe  h^urs 
in  five  separate  turns  per  week,  or  ten  hours  in  six  separate  turns  per  week,  or 
any  less  number  of  hours  in  the  accustomed  number  of  separate  turns  per 
week,  so  that  such  number  of  turns  do  not  exceed  nine;  and 
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(3.)  Such  young  person  shall  not  work  in  any  turn  without  an  interval  of  time  not 

less  than  one  full  turn;  and 
(4.)  There  shall  be  allowed  to  such  youn|r  person  during  each  turn  (so  far  as  is  prae- 

ticable)  the  same  intervals  for  mecus  as  are  required  by  this  act  to  be  allowed 

in  any  other  non-textile  factory  or  workshop. 

(4.)  Special  exception  for  domestic  and  certain  other  tDOrl;shop$, 

57.  The  provisions  of  this  act,  which  relate — 

(1.)  To  the  cleanliness  (including  lime-washing,  painting,  and  washing),  or  to  the 

overcrowding,  or  ventilation  of  a  workshop ;  or, 
(2.)  To  all  children  young  persons  and  women  employed  in  a  workshop  having  the 

time  allowed  for  meals  at  the  same  time  in  the  day,  or  during  any  part  of  the 

time  allowed  for  meals  being  employed  or  being  allowed  to  remain  in  any 

room;  or, 
(3.)  To  the  amxing  of  any  notice  or  abstract  in  a  workshop;  or,  specifying  any 

matter  in  the  notice ;  or, 
(4.^  To  the  allowance  of  any  holidays  to  a  child  young  person  or  woman;  or, 
(5.)  To  the  sending  notice  of  accidents; 
shall  not  apply  to  a  workshop 
(h)  In  which  no  young  person  or  child  is  employed ;  or, 
(2.)  Which  is  a  dwelling-house,  and  in  which  the  family  only  of  the  occupier  living 

in  that  dwelling-house  carry  on  the  handicraft: 
Provided  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  exempt  a  bakehouse  fiN>m  the  provisions 
of  this  act  with  respect  to  cleanliness  (including  limewashing,  painting,  and  washing), 

(5.)  Supplemental  as  to  special  provisions, 

58.  Where  it  appears  to  a  secretary  of  state  that  the  adoption  of  any  special  means 
or  provision  for  tne  cleanliness  or  ventilation  of  a  factory  or  workshop  is  required  for 
the  pToteotiou  of  the  health  of  any  child  young  i>er8on  or  woman  employed  in  pur- 
suance of  an  exception  under  this  part  of  this  act,  either  for  a  longer  period  Ihan  is 
otherwise  allowed  by  this  act,  or  at  night,  he  may  by  order  made  under  this  part  of 
this  act  direct  that  the  adoption  of  such  means  or  provision  shall  be  a  condition  of 
Buch  employment. 

59.  Where  an  exception  has  been  granted  or  extended  under  this  part  of  this  act  by 
an  order  of  a  secretary  of  state,  and  it  ajipears  to  a  secretary  of  state  that  such  ex- 
ceptiop  is  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  cluldren  young  persons  or  women  employed  in, 
or  is  no  longer  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  business  in  the  class  of  factories  or 
workshops  or  parts  thereof,  to  which  the  said  exception  was  so  granted  or  extended, 
he  may  by  an  order  made  under  this  part  of  this  act  rescind  the  grant  or  extension, 
without  prejudice  to  the  making  of  another  order  at  a  future  pericra. 

60.  Wliere  a  secretary  of  state  has  power  to  make  an  order  under  this  part  of  this 
act,  the  following  provisions  shall  apply  to  that  order : 

(1.)  The  order  shall  be  under  the  hand  of  the  secretary  of  state  and  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  London  Gazette,  and  shall  come  into  operation  at  the  date  of  the 
publication  in  the  London  Gazette  of  the  order,  or  at  any  later  date  men- 
tioned in  the  order : 

(2.)  The  order  may  be  temporary  or  permanent,  conditional  or  unconditional,  and 
may  extend  a  provision  prohibition  or  exception,  grant  an  exception,  or  re- 
scind a  previous  order,  either  wholly  or  partly : 

(3.)  The  order  shall  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  if  either  House 
of  Parliament,  within  forty  days  after  the  same  has  been  so  laid  before  it,  re- 
solve that  such  order  ought  to  be  annulled,  the  same  shall  after  the  date  of 
such  resolution  be  of  no  effect,  without  prejudice  to  the  validity  of  anything 
done  in  the  mean  time  under  such  order  or  to  the  making  of  any  new  order : 

(4.)  The  order,  while  it  is  in  force,  shall,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  tenor  thereof, 
apply  as  if  it  formed  part  of  the  enactment  which  provides  for  the  extension 
or  grant  or  otherwise  for  making  the  order. 

61.  An  occupier  of  a  factoiy  or  worksnop,  not  less  than  seven  days  before  he  avails 
himself  of  any  special  exception  under  this  part  of  this  act,  shall  (except  in  the  case 
of  a  workshop  to  which  the  provisions  of  this  act  with  respect  to  notices  do  not  ap- 
ply) affix  in  his  factory  or  workshop  and  serve  on  an  inspector  notice  of  his  intention 
so  to  avail  himself,  and  whilst  he  avails  himself  of  the  exception  shall  keep  the  notice 
so  affixed. 

The  notice  so  affixed  shall  specify  the  hours  for  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  pe- 
riod of  employment,  and  the  times  to  be  allowed  for  meals  to  every  child  young  per- 
son and  woman  where  they  differ  from  the  ordinary  hours  or  times. 

An  occupier  of  a  factory  or  workshop  shall  enter  in  the  prescribed  register,  and  re- 
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port  to  anr  inspector,  the  prescribed  particulars  respecting  the  employment  of  any 
cliild  young  person  or  woman  in  pursuance  of  any  exception. 

Where  the  occupier  of  a  factory  or  workshop  avails  himself  of  an  exception  under 
this  part  of  this  act,  and  a  condition  for  availing  himself  of  such  exception  (whether 
specified  in  this  part  of  this  act,  or  in  the  order  granting  or  extending  the  exception) 
is  not  observed  in  that  factory  or  workshop,  then 
(1.)  If  such  condition  relates  to  the  cleanliness,  ventilation,  or  overcrowding  of  the 
'factory  or  workshop,  the  factory  or  workshop  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  kept 
in  conformity  with  this  act ;  and 
(2.)  In  anv  other  case  a  child  young  person  or  woman  employed  in  the  factory  or 
workshon,  in  alleged  pursuance  of  the  said  exception,  sliall  be  deemed  to  be 
employea  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Part  III. 

ADMINISTRATION,   PENALTIES,   AND  LEGAL  PROCEEDINGS. 

(1.)  InspedUm. 

62.  A  secretary  of  state  from  time  to  time  may  appoint  such  inspectors  (onder 
whatever  title  he  may  from  time  to  time  fix),  and  such  clerks  and  servants  as  he  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  treasury,  think  necessary  for  carrying  into  effect  the  execu- 
tion of  this  act,  and  ma^  assign  to  them  their  duties,  and  may  constitute  a  principal 
inspector  with  an  office  m  London,  and  may  regulate  the  cases  and  manner  in  which 
thev  or  any  of  them  are  to  execute  and  perform  the  powers  and  duties  of  inspectors 
nnoer  this  act,  and  may  award  such  salaries  as  he^  with  the  consent  of  the  treasury^  thinks 
proper  J  and  may  remove  such  inspectors,  clerks,  and  servants. 

All  salaries  paid  to  inspectors,  clerks,  and  servants  appointed  under  this  act,  and  all  ex- 
penses incurred  by  them  or  by  a  secretary  of  state  in  the  execution  of  this  act,  shall  be  paid  out 
of  moneys  provided  by  parliament. 

Notice  of  the  appointment  of  every  such  inspector  shall  be  published  in  the  London 
Gazette. 

A  person  who  is  the  occupier  of  a  factory  or  workshop  or  is  directly  or  indirectly 
interested  therein  or  in  any  process  or  business  carried  on  therein  or  in  a  patent  oon- 
nected  therewith,  or  is  employed  in  or  about  a  factory  or  workshop,  shall  not  act  as 
an  inspector  under  this  act. 

An  inspector  imder  this  act  shall  not  be  liable  to  ser>'^e  in  any  parochial  or  municipal 
office. 

Such  annual  report  of  the  proceedings  of  th^  inspectors  under  this  act  as  the  secre- 
tary of  state  from  time  to  time  directs  shall  bo  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

A  reference  in  this  act  to  an  inspector  refers,  unless  it  is  otherwise  expressed,  to  an 
inspector  axipointed  in  pursuance  of  this  section,  and  a  notice  or  other  document  re- 
quired by  this  act  to  be  sent  to  an  inspector  shall  be  sent  to  such  inspector  as  a  sec- 
retary of  state  may  from  time  to  time,  oy  declaration  published  in  the  London  Gazette 
or  otherwise  as  he  thinks  expedient  for  making  the  same  loiown  to  ali  persons  inter- 
ested direct,  and  the  inspector  named  in  such  declaration  shall  be  deemed  to  be  for 
the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  declaration  the  inspector  of  the  district. 

63.  An  inspector  under  this  act  shall  for  the  piirpose  of  the  execution  of  this  act 
have  power  to  do  all  or  any  of  the  following  things,  namely : 

(1.)  To  enter,  inspect,  and  examine  at  all  reasonable  times  by  day  and  night  any 
factory  and  workshop  <and  every  part  thereof  when  he  has  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  any  person  is  employed  therein,  and  to  epter  by  day  any  place 
which  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  to  be  a  factory  or  workshop,  and  to 
take  with  him  on  every  such  entry  a  certifying  surgeon  and  any  constable 
whom  he  may  need  to  assist  him,  and  any  other  officer  whom  he  is  authorized 
by  this  act  to  take  into  a  factory  or  workshop;  and 

(2.)  To  require  the  production  of  the  registers  certificates  notices  and  documents 
kept  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  and  to  inspect,  examine,  and  copy  the  same; 
and 

(3.)  To  make  such  examination  and  inquiry  as  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain 
whether  the  enactments  of  this  net  and  tlio  enactments  for  the  time  being  in 
force  relating  to  public  health  are  complied  Avith,  so  far  as  respects  thefactoiy 
or  workshop  and  the  persons  employed  therein ;  and 

(4.)  To  enter  any  school  in  which  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  children 
employed  in  a  factory  or  workshop  are  for  the  time  1>eing  educated ;  and 

(5.)  To  examine  either  alone  or  in  the  presence  of  any  other  person,  as  he  thinks  fit, 
with  respect  to  matters  under  this  act,  every  person  whom  he  finds  in  a  fac- 
tory or  workshop,  or  such  a  sqhool  as  aforesaid,  or  whom  he  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  to  be  or  to  have  been  within  the  preceding  two  vMmiks  em- 
ployed in  a  factory  or  workshop,  and  to  require  such  person  to  be  soezamiiied 
and  to  sign  a  declaration  of  the  truth  of  the  matters  respectinj&wr  -  -  ^  ' 
examined;  and  oi^itzeF^**  - 
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(6.)  To  exercise  such  other  powers  ns  iiiav  bo  necessary  for  carrying  this  act  into 
eflect. 

The  occupier  of  every  feclory  and  workshop  his  agents  and  servants,  shall  furnish 
the  means  required  by  an  insjiector  as  necessary  for  an  entry  inspection  examination 
or  inquiry  under  this'act  in  relation  to  such  factory  and  workshop. 

Every  person  who  wilfully  delays  an  inspector  in  the  exercise  of  any  power  under 
this  section,  or  who  fails  to'comply  with  a  requisition  of  an  inspector  in  pursuance  of 
this  section,  or  who  conceals  or  prevents  or  attempts  to  conceal  or  prevent  a  child 
young  pcirson  or  woman  from  appearing  before  or  being  examined  by  an  inspector, 
shall  be  deemed  to  obstruct  an  inspector  in  the  execution  of  his  duties  under  this  act. 

Where  an  inspector  is  obstructed  in  the  execution  of  his  duties  under  this  act  in  a 
factory  or  workshop,  the  occupier  of  that  factory  or  workshop  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine 
not  cxceciUng  five,  or  where  the  offence  is  committed  at  night  twenty ^  pounds. 

64.  Every  inspector  under  this  act  shall  be  furaished'with  the  prescribed  certifi- 
cate of  his  appointment,  and  on  applying  for  admission  to  a  factory  or  w  orkshop  shall, 
if  required,  produce  to  the  occupier  the  said  certificate. 

Everj-  person  who  forges  or  counterfeits  any  such  certificate,  or  makes  use  of  any 
forced,  counterfeited,  or  false  certificate,  or  personates  the  inspector  named  in  any 
Bucli  certificate,  or  falsely  nrotends  to  be  an  inspector  under  this  act,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  liable  on  conviction  on  indictment  to  be  imprisoned  for  any 
period  not  exceeding  three  months j  with  or  without  hard  labor. 

(2.)  Certifying  surgeons. 

65.  Subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  made  by  a  secretary 
of  state,  an  inspector  may  from  time  to  time  appoint  a  sufficient  number  of  legally 
qualified  medical  practitioners  to  be  certifying  surgeons  for  the  purposes  of  this  act, 
and  may  from  time  to  time  revoke  any  such  appointment. 

Every  appointment  and  revocation  of  appointment  of  a  certifying  surgeon  may  be 
annulled  by  a  secretary  of  state  upon  appeal  to  him  for  that  puri>ose. 

A  surgeon  who  is  the  occupier  of  a  factory  or  workshop,. or  is  directly  or  indirectly 
interested  therein  or  in  any  process  or  business  carried  on  therein  or  in  a  patent  con- 
nccteil  therewith,  shall  not  be  a  certifying  surgeon  for  that  factory  or  worKshop. 

A  secretary  of  state  may  from  time  to  time  make  rules  for  the  guidance  of  certifying 
surgeons,  and  for  the  particulars  to  be  registered  resjiecting  their  visits,  and  for  the 
forms  of  certificates  and  other  documents  to  be  used  by  them. 

66.  A  certificate  of  fitness  for  employment  shall  not  be  granted  for  the  purposes  of 
this  act,  except  ui>on  personal  examination  of  the  pt^rson  named  therein. 

A  certifying  surgeon  shall  not  examine  any  child  or  young  ]>erson  for  the  purposes 
of  a  certificate  of  fitness  for  employment,  or  sign  any  such  certificate  elsewhere  than 
at  the  factoiy  or  workship  where  such  child  or  person  is  or  is  about  to  be  employed, 
unless  the  number  of  chiulren  and  young  persons  employed  in  that  factory  or  work- 
shop are  less  than  ten,  or  unless  for  some  special  reason  allowed  in  writing  by  an  in- 
spector. 

If  a  certifying  surgeon  refuses  to  grant  for  any  person  examined  by  him  a  certificate 
of  fitness  for  employment,  lie  shall  when  required  give  in  writing  and  sign  the  reasons 
for  Buch  refusal. 

67.  With  respect  to  the  fees  to  be  paid  to  certifying  surgeons  in  respect  of  the  ex- 
amination of,  and  grant  of  certificates  of  fitness  for  erai)loyment  for.  children  and 
young  persons  in  factories  or  workshops  the  following  provisions  shall  liave  effect : 

(1.)  The  occupier  may  agree  with  tne  certifying  surgeon  as  to  the  amount  of  such 
fees : 

(2.)  In  the  absence  of  any  such  agreement  the  fees  shall  be  those  named  in  the  fol- 
lowing scale : 

When  the  examination  is  at  afactoryor  work-  {^'r^\^^^,,^^±jr!:^^f^: 
SL^cLi^n^cr  ^'^  ^"^  "^'^  '^^"^  ^'^  ^"^-j     gl^-xr^^^^^^^^ 

When  the  examination  is  at  a  factory  or  work-  f  ^t^^T^^^J'^^J^  ^^* 
shop  more  than  one  mile  from  the  surgeon's  J  *\^?f  w>«L^t!^.^^; 
residence.  I     P!®*^  halfmtle  over  and 


When  the  examination  is  not  at  the  factory  or  ^ 
workshop  but  at  the  residence  of  thQ  sur- 
geon,  or  at  some  place,  day,  or  hour  ap- 
pointed by  the  surgeon  lor  the  purpose,  and 
published  in  the  prescribed  manner. 


above  the  mile. 


6d,  for  each  person  exam- 
ined. 


(3.)  The  occupier  shall  pay  the  fees  at  the  time  at  which  the  sur^ou  signs  the  oei^ 
tificates,  or  at  any  other  time  that  may  be  directed  by  the  insnectcff..  ^o  ir^ 
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(4.)  The  occupier  may  deduct  the  fee  or  any  part  thereof,  not  exceeding  in  any  < 

threepence^  from  the  wages  of  the  person  for  whom  the  certificate  was  gninted. 

(5.)  A  secretary  of  state  may  from  time  to  time,  if  he  think  it  expedient,  alter  any 
fees  fixed  by  this  section. 

(3.)  Miscellaneous. 

68.  Every  person  shall,  within  <me  month  after  he  becins  to  occupy  a  factory,  serve 
on  an  inspector  a  written  notice  containing  the  name  of  the  factory,  the  place  where 
it  is  situate,  the  address  to  which  he  desires  his  letters  to  be  addressed,  the  nature  of 
the  work,  the  nature  and  amoimt  of  the  moving  power,  and  the  name  of  the  firm 
under  which  the  business  of  the  factory  is  to  be  carried  on,  and  in  default  shall  be 
liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  pounds. 

69.  Where  an  inspector,  by  notice  in  writing,  names  a  public  clock,  or  some  other 
clock  open  to  public  \'iew,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  period  of  employment  in 
a  factory  or  workshop,  the  period  of  employment  and  time  allowed  for  mea^ls  for  chil- 
dren young  persons  aud  women  in  that  factory  or  workshop  shall  be  regulated  by 
that  clock,  which  shall  be  specified  in  the  notice  affixed  in  the  factory  or  w^orkshop. 

70.  The  occupier  of  every  factory  and  the  occupier  of  every  workshop  in  which  a 
child  or  young  person  under  the  age  of  ^ieen  years  is  prohibited  by  or  in  pursuance 
of  this  act  from  being  employed  without  a  certificate  of  fitness  for  employment,  shall 
keep  in  the  prescribed  form  and  with  the  prescribed  pai'ticulars  registers  of  the  chil- 
dren and  young  persons  employed  in  that  factory  or  workshop,  and  of  their  employ- 
ment, and  other  matters  under 'this  act. 

The  occupier  of  a  factory  or  workshop  shall  send  to  an  insi>ector  such  extracts  from 
any  register  kept  in  pursuance  of  this  act  as  the  insi)ector  may  from  time  to  time  re- 
quire mv  the  execution  of  his  duties  under  this  act. 

Where  by  reason  of  the  number  of  children  and  young  persons  emploj-ed  in  a  work- 
shop (other  than  one  above  in  this  section  mentioned),  or  otherwise,  it  seems  expedi- 
ent to  a  secretary  of  state  so  to  do,  he  may  onlcr  the  occupier  of  that  workshop  to 
keep  a  register  under  this  section,  with  power  to  rescind  such  order,  and  while  such 
order  is  in  force  this  section  shall  apply  to  that  workshop  in  like  manner  as  if  it  weie 
a  factory. 

In  the  event  of  a  contravention  of  this  section  in  a  factory  or  workshop,  the  occu- 
pier of  the  factory  or  workshop  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding/aWy  shillhtgs. 

71.  There  shall  be  atfixed  at  the  entrance  of  every  factory  and  workshop,  and  in 
such  other  parts  thereof  as  an  inspector  may  for  the  time  being  direct,  and  be  con- 
stantly ke])t  so  affixed  in  the  ]>rescnbed  form  and  in  such  position  as  to  be  easily  read 
by  the  persons  employed  in  the  factory  or  workshop — 

(1.)  The  prescribed  abstract  of  this  act;  and 

(2. )  A  notice  of  the  name  and  address  of  the  prescribed  inspector ;  and 

r3.)  A  notice  of  the  name  and  address  of  the  certifying  surgeon  for  the  district;  and 

(4.)  A  notice  of  the  clock  (if  any)  by  which  the  period  of  employment  and  time  for 

meals  in  the  factory  or  workshop  are  regulated ;  and 
(5.)  Every  notice  and  document  required  by  this  act  to  be  affixed  in  the  fifcctoiy  or 

workshop. 
In  the  event  of  a  contravention  of  this  section  in  a  factory  or  workshop,  the  occu- 
pier of  the  factory  or  workshop  shall  be  Liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding /or/^  skUlirngs. 

72.  Any  notice,  order,  requisition,  summons,  and  document  under  this  act  may  be 
in  writing  or  print,  or  partly  in  writing  and  partly  in  print. 

Any  notice,  order,  requisition,  summons,  and  document  required  or  authorized  to  be 
served  or  sent  for  the  puii>osf8  of  this  act  may  be  served  and  sent  by  delivering  the 
same  to  or  at  the  residence  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  or  where  addressed 
to  the  occupier  of  a  factory  or  workshop  by  delivering  the  same  or  a  true  copy  thereof 
to  the  agent  of  the  occupier  or  some  person  in  the  factory  or  workshop ;  it  may  also 
be  served  or  sent  by  post  by  a  prepaid  letter,  and  if  served  or  sent  by  jnast  shiail  be 
deemed  to  have  been  served  and  received  respectively  at  the  time  when  the  letter  con- 
taining the  same  would  bo  delivered  in  the  ordinary  course  of  post,  and  in  proving 
such  service  or  sending,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  jirove  that  the  notice,  order,  requisition, 
summons,  or  document  was  properly  addressed  and  put  into  the  post,  and  the  same 
wben  required  to  be  ser\'ed  on  or  sent  to  the  occupier  of  any  factory  or  workshop  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  properly  addressed  if  addressed  to  the  occupier  of  such  factoiy  or 
workshop  at  the  factory  or  workshop,  with  the  addition  of  the  proper  postal  addreas^ 
but  without  naming  the  person  who  is  the  occupier. 

(4.)  Public  establishments. 

73.  A  factory  or  workshop  shall  not  be  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  thii  Mt 
by  reason  that  it  belongs  to  the  Crown,  or  that  tne  articles  manufactured  thereiSf  V 
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otherwise  the  subject  of  any  mannfacturiDg  process  or  handicraft  therein,  being  the 
property  of  the  Crown ,  are  not  intended  for  sale. 

ProTided  that  in  case  of  any  public  emergency  it  shall  be  lawful  for  a  secretary  of 
state  to  exempt  any  such  estabbshment  from  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  during 
the  period  named  by  him. 

(5;)  Penalties. 

74.  If  a  factory  or  workshop  is  not  kept  in  conformity  with  this  act,  the  occupier 
thereof  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  ten  pounds. 

The  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  in  addition  to  or  instead  of  inflicting  such  fine, 
may  order  certain  means  to  be  adopted  by  the  occupier,  within  the  time  named  in  the 
order,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  his  factory  or  workshop  into  conformity  with  this 
act ;  the  court  may,  upon  application,  enlarge  the  time  so  named,  but  if,  a£tei  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time  as  originally  limited  or  enlarged  by  subsequent  order,  the  order 
.  is  not  complied  with,  the  occupier  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  pound  for 
every  day  that  such  non-compliance  continues. 

75.  If  any  person  suffers  any  bodily  ii^jury  in  consequence  &f  the  occupier  of  a  fac- 
tory having  ne£;lected  to  fence  any  machinery  required  by  or  in  pursuance  of  this  act 
to  be  securely  fenced,  the  occupier  of  the  factory  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  pounds,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  which  may  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of 
the  injured  person,  or  otherwise  as  a  secretary  of  state  determines. 

Provided  that  the  occupier  of  a  factory  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  fine  under  this  sec- 
tion if  an  information  against  him  for  not  fencing  the  part  of  the  machinery  by  which 
the  bodily  injury  was  inflicted  has  been  heard  and  dismissed  previous  to  the  time 
when  the  bodily  itgury  was  inflicted. 

76.  Where  a  child,  young  person,  or  woman  is  employed  in  a  factory  or  workshop 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  occupier  of  the  factory  or  workshop  shall  be 
liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  ihree,  or  if  the  onence  was  committed  during  the  night, 
five  pounds  for  each  child  young  person  or  woman  so  employed. 

A  child,  young  person^  or  woman  who  is  not  allowed  time  for  meals  as  required  by 
this  act,  or  during  the  time  allowed  for  meals  is  employed  in  the  factory  or  workshop 
or  allowed  to  remain  in  any  room  in  contravention  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  employed  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

77.  The  parent  of  a  child  or  young  person  shaU-r- 

(1.)  If  such  child  or  youn^  person  is  employed  in  a  factory  or  workshop  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  Uoenty  shillings  for 
each  ofl'ence,  unless  it  appears  to  the  court  that  such  oflence  was  committed 
♦  without  the  consent,  connivance  or  wilful  default  of  such  parent  j  and 

(2. )  If  he  neglects  to  cause  such  child  to  attend  school  in  accordance  with  this  act, 
be  lialMe  to  a  iine  not  exceeding  twenty  shillings  for  each  offence. 

78.  Every  person  who  forges  or  counterfeits  any  certificate  required  for  the  purposes 
of  this  act  (for  the  forgery  or  counterfeiting  of  which  no  other  punishment  is  pro- 
vided), or  ^ives  or  signs  any  such  certificate  knowing  the  same  to  be  false  in  any  ma- 
terial particular,  or  utters  or  knowingly  makes  use  of  any  certificate  so  forced,  coun- 
terfeited, or  false  as  aforesaid,  or  utters  or  knowingly  makes  use  of  aa  applymg  to  any 
person  any  certificate  which  does  not  so  apply,  or  personates  any  person  named  in  any 
certificate,  or  wilfully  connives  at  the  forging,  counterfeiting,  giving,  signing,  utter- 
ing, making  use,  or  personating  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
twenty  pounds^  or  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  months^  wither  without 
hard  labour. 

Every  x)er8on  who  wilfully  makes  a  false  entry  iu  any  register,  notice,  certificate,  or 
document  required  by  this  act  to  be  kept,  or  wilfully  makes  or  signs  a  false  declara- 
tion under  this  act,  or  knowingly  makes  use  of  any  such  false  entry  or  declaration, 
shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds,  or  to  imprisonment  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  three  months,  with  or  without  hard  labour. 

79.  Where  an  oflence  for  which  the  occupier  of  a  factory  or  workshop  is  Uable  un- 
der this  act  to  a  fine,  has  in  fact  been  committed  by  some  agent,  servant,  workman, 
or  other  person,  such  agent,  servant,  workman,  or  other  person  shall  be  liable  to  the 
same  fine  as  if  he  were  the  occupier. 

80.  Where  the  occupier  of  a  factory  or  workshop  is  charged  with  an  offence  against 
this  act,  he  shall  be  entitled  upon' information  duly  laid  by  him  to  have  any  other  per- 
son whom  he  charges  as  the  actual  ofiender  brought  before  the  court  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  hearing  the  charge ;  and  if,  after  the  commission  of  the  offence  has  been 
proved,  the  occupier  of  the  fa  tory  or  workshop  proves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
that  he  had  used  due  diUigence  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  act,  and  that  the  said 
other  person  had  committed  the  offence  in  question  without  his  knowledge,  consent, 
or  connivance,  the  said  other  person  shall  be  summarily  convicted  of  such  offence, 
and  the  occupier  shall  be  exempt  li-om  any  penalty. 

When  it  is  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  an  inspector  at  the  time  of  discoy- 
ing  the  offence,  that  the  occupier  of  the  factory  or  workshop  had  used  a|l^{l^f^i- 
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gence  to  enforce  the  execation  of  this  act,  and  also  by  what  person  such  offence  had 
been  committed,  and  also  that  it  had  been  committed  without  the  personal  consent, 
connivance  or  knowledge  of  tlio  occupier,  and  in  contravention  of  his  orders,  then  the 
inspector  shall  proceed  against  the  person  whom  ho  believes  to  bo  the  actual  offender 
in  the  first  instance,  without  ilrst  proceeding  against  the  occux>ier  of  the  factory  or 
workshop. 

81.  A  person  shall  not  bo  liable  in  respect  of  a  repetition  of  the  jiamo  kind  of  offence 
from  day  today  to  any  larger  amount  of  tines  than  the  highest  tine  lixed  by  this  act 
for  the  offence,  except — 

(a.)  where  the  repetition  of  the  offence  occurs  after  an  information  has  been  laid  for 

the  previous  offence ;  or 
(&. )  where'the  offence  is  one  of  employing  two  oi^  more  children  young  persona  or 

women  contrary  to  the  provisions  ot  this  act. 

(4.)  Legal  proceedings. 

82.  Save  as  is  otherwise  provided  by  this  act,  all  offences  under  this  act  shall  be 
prosecuted,  and  all  tines  under  this  act  shall  be  recovered,  on  simimary  conviction  be- 
fore a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  in  manner  provided  by  the  summary  jurisdic- 
tion acts. 

A  summary  order  may  be  made  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  by  a  court  of  summary 
jurisdiction  in  manner  provided  by  the  summary  iurisdiction  acts. 

All  fines  imposed  in  pursuance  of  this  act  shall,  save  as  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided by  this  act,  be  paid  into  the  exchequer. 

The  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  when  hearing  and  determining  a  case  arising 
under  this  act,  shall  bo  constituted  either  of  two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  in  petty 
sessions  sitting  at  a  place  appointed  for  holding  petty  sessions,  or  of  some  magistrate 
or  officer  sitting  alone  or  witii  others  at  some  court  or  other  place  appointed  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  for  the  time  boin^  empowered  oy  law  to  do  alone  any 
act  authorised  to  be  done  by  more  than  one  justice  of  the  peace. 

Where  any  proceeding  is  taken  before  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  with  respect 
to  an  offence  against  this  act  alleged  to  be  committed  in  or  with  reference  to  »  fac- 
tory or  workshop,  the  occupier  of  that  factory  or  workshop,  and  the  father  aon  or 
brother  of  such  occupier,  shall  not  be  qualified  to  act  as  a  member  of  such  court. 

83.  If  any  j>er8on  feels  aggrieved  by  a  conviction  or  order  made  by  a  court  of  sum- 
niary  iurisdiction  on  determining  an  information  or  complaint  under  this  act,  be  may 
appeal  therefrom ;  subject,  in  England,  to  tho  conditions  and  regulations  foUowini; : 

(1.)  The  appeal  shall  be  made  to  the  next  practicable  coui*t  of  eeneral  or  quarter 
sessions  for  the  county  or  place  in  which  tho  cause  of  appeal  has  arisen,  nolden  ' 
not  less  than  twenty-one  days  after  tho  decision  of  the  court  iiom  wliioh  tho 
appeal  is  made : 

(2.)  The  appellant  shall,  within  ten  days  after  the  decision  of  the  court,  give  notice 
to  the  other  party  and  to  the  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  of  his  intention 
to  appeal,  and  of  the  ground  thereof: 

(3.)  The  appellant  shall,  within  three  days  after  such  notice,  enter  into  a  recogni- 
zance before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  with  two  sufficient  sureties,  conditioned 
personally  to  try  such  appeal,  and  to  abide  the  judgment  of  the  court  there- 
on, and  to  pay  such  costs  as  may  be  awarded  by  tho  court,  or  shall,  if  such 
appeal  is  against  an  order  or  against  a  conviction  whereby  only  a  sum  of  money 
is  adjudged  to  be  paid,  give  such  other  security  by  deposit  of  money  with  the 
clerk  or  the  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  or  otherwise  as  the  justice  may 
allow: 

(4.)  The  appellant,  after  entering  into  such  recognizance  or  giving  snch  other  secu- 
rity as  aforesaid,  shall  forthwith  give  notice  in  writing  thereof  to  the  other 
party: 

(5.)  The  clerk  of  the  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  shall,  seven  days  at  least  before 
the  sessions,  transmit  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  the  recognizance  duly  sisned 
by  the  justice,  or  if  such  other  security  as  aforesaid  is  taken  a  oertificate  tnere- 
of  signed  by  such  justice  or  clerk : 

(6.)  Where  the  appellant  is  in  custody  the  Justice  may,  if  he  think  fit,  on  the  appel- 
lant entering  into  such  recognizance  or  giving  such  other  security  as  afore- 
said, release  nim  from  custoc^ : 

(7.)  The  court  of  appeal  may  adjourn  the  appeah  and  upon  the  hearing  thereof  may 
confirm,  reverse,  or  modify  the  decision  of  the  court  of  summary  juriadietioo, 
or  remit  the  matter  to  the  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  with  the  opinion  of 
the  court  of  appeal  thereon,  or  make  such  other  order  in  the  matter  as  ib» 
court  thinks  just : 

(8.)  The  court  of  appeal  may  make  such  order  as  to  costs  to  be  paid  by  either  pai^ 
as  the  court  thinks  Just : 
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(9.)  Whenever  a  decision  is  reversed  by  the  court  of  appeal  the  clerk  of  the  peace 
shall  indorse  on  the  conviction  order  or  other  acgudication  a  memorandtim 
that  the  same  has  been  so  reversed,  and  whenever  any  copy  or  certificate  of 
such  conviction  order  or  other  adjudication  is  made,  a  copy  of  such  memo- 
randum shall  be  added  thereto,  and  shall  be  sufficient  evidence  that  the  con- 
viction order  or  other  adjudication  has  been  reversed,  in  every  case  where 
such  copy  or  certificate  would  be  sufficient  evidence  of  such  conviction  order 
or  other  adjudication : 
(IP.)  Every  notice  in  writing  required  by  this  section  to  be  given  by  an  appellant 
may  be  signed  by  him  or  his  attorney  on  his  behalf,  and  every  such  notice  and 
every  recognizance  and  certificate  mentioned  in  this  section  may  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  post  in  the  ordinary  way. 
84.  The  following  provisions  shall  have  effect  with  respect  to  proceedings  for  offences 
and  fines  under  this  act : 

(1.)  The  information  shall  be  laid  within  two  moniki,  or,  where  the  offence  is  punish- 
able at  discretion  by  imprisonment,  or  is  a  breach  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  with 
respect  to  holidays,  within  three  months  after  the  commission  of  the  offence: 

(2.)  The  description  of  an  offence  in  the  words  of  this  act,  or  as  near  thereto  as 
may  be,  shall  be  sufficient  in  law :  , 

(3.)  Any  exception,  exemption,  proviso^  excuse,  or  qualification,  whether  it  does  or 
not  accompauy  the  description  of  the  ofience  in  this  act,  may  be  proved  by  the  de- 
fendant, but  need  not  be  specified  or  negatived  in  the  information,  and  if  so  specified 
or  negatived,  no  proof  in  relation  to  the  matters  so  specified  or  negatived  shall  be  re- 
q^uired  on  the  part  of  the  informant : 

(4.)  It  shall  be  sufficient  to  allege  that  a  factory  or  workshop  is  a  factory  or  work- 
shop within  the  meaning  cf  this  act  without  more ;  and 

(5.)  It  shall  be  sufficient  to  state  the  name  of  the  ostensible  occupier  of  the  factory 
or  workshop  or  the  title  of  the  firm  by  which  the  occupier  employmg  persons  in  the 
factory  or  workshop  is  usually  known: 


naU, 

act  to  appeal  shall  not  be  removed  by  certiorari  or  otherwise,  either  at  the  instance 
of  the  Crown  or  of  any  private  person,  into  a  superior  court,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
the  hearing  and  determination  of  a  special  case. 

85.  If  any  person  is  found  in  a  factory,  except  at  meal  times,  or  while  all  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  factory  is  stopped,  or  for  the  sole  purpose  of  brino^ns  food  to  the  per- 
sons employed  in  the  factory  between  the  hours  of  four  and  five  o^lodc  in  the  affcemoon, 
such  person  shall,  until  the  contrary  is  proved,  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  this  act 
to  have  been  then  employed  in  the  factory : 

Provided  that  yards,  playgrounds,  and  places  open  to  the  public  view,  schoolrooms, 
waiting  rooms,  and  other  rooms  belonging  to  the  factory  in  which  no  machinery  is 
used  or  manufacturing  process  carried  on,  shall  not  be  taken  to  be  any  part  of  the  lac- 
toTY  within  the  meaning  of  this  enactment. 

where  a  child  or  young  person  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  apparently  of  the  age 
alleged  by  the  Informant,  it  shall  lie  on  the  defendant  to  prove  that  the  child  or  young 
person  is  not  of  that  age. 

A  declaration  in  writing  by  a  certifying  surgeon  for  the  district  that  he  had  person- 
ally examined  any  person  employed  in  a  factory  or  workshop  in  that  district,  and  be- 
lieves him  to  be  under  the  age  set  forth  in  the  declaration,  shall  be  admissible  in  evi- 
dence of  the  age  of  that  person.  . 

A  copy  of  a  conviction  for  an  offence  against  this  act  purporting  to  be  certified 
under  the  hand  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace  having  the  custody  of  such  conviction  to  be  a 
true  copy  shall  be  receivable  as  evidence,  and  every  such  clerk  of  the  peace  shall,  upon 
the  written  request  of  an  inspector  and  payment  of  a  fee  of  one  ahilUng,  deliver  to  nim 
a  copy  of  the  conviction  so  certified. 

PabtIV. 

DEFINITIONS,  SAYINGS,  APPLICATION  TO  SCOTLAND  AND  IRELAND,  AND  REPEAL. 

(1.)  Definitions. 

86.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires — 

« Manufacturing  process "  as  respects  a  factory,  and  ''handicraft'' as  respects  a 
workshop,  means  any  manual  labour  exercised  by  way  of  trade  or  for  purposes  of  gain 
in  or  incidental  to  the  making  any  article  or  part  of  an  article,  or  in  or  incidental  to 
the  altering,  repairing,  ornamenting,  finishing,  or  otherwise  adapting  for  sale  any 
article ;  and  ^^.^.^^^ ^^ ^(JO^ le 
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'' Factory  "  means  any  premises  within  the  same  close  or  cnriilaffe  in  which  or  in 
any  part  of  which  any  manufacturing  process  is  carried  on  with  &e  aid  of  steam, 
water,  or  other  mechanical  power ;  and 

A  part  of  such  premises  wnich  is  used  solely  for  the  purpose  of  a  dwelling-honse  or 
for  any  purpose  other  than  the  said  manufacturing  process  or  some  works  incidental  to 
or  connected  with  the  said  manufacturing  process  snail  not  by  reason  only  of  its  heing 
within  the  same  close  or  curtilage  be  deemed  to  be  part  of  the  factory,  but  save  as  afore- 
said every  part  of  such  premises  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  part  of  the  factory,  although 
not  containing  any  machinery ;  and 

"Textile  factory"  means,  subject  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  any  factory  in  which 
there  is  carried  on  the  preparing,  manufacturing,,  or  finishing,  or  any  process  incident 
to  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  wool,  hair,  silk,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  or  tow,  either  sepa- 
rately or  mixed  together,  or  mixed  with  any  other  material  or  of  any  fabric  made 
thereof;  and 

**Non-texile  factory "  means  any  factory  not  a  texile  fectory;  and  "workshop" 
means  any  premises,  room,  or  place  in  which  any  handicraft  is  carried  on  by  any  person, 
and  which  is  not  a  factory  as  before  defined,  and  to  which  and  over  which  Uie  em- 
ployer of  such  persons  has  the  right  of  access  and  control ;  and 

A  part  of  any  such  premises,  room,  or  place  which  is  used  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
a  dwelling-house  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  part  of  the  workshop ;  and 

Any  premises  or  place  shall  not  be  excluded  from  the  definition  of  a  factory  or  a 
workshop  by  reason  only  that  the  same  are  or  is  in  the  open  air. 

Any  part  of  a  factory  or  workshop  may  be  taken  to  be  a  separate  factory  or  work- 
shop within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

87.  In  this  act,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires — 

"Bakehouse"  means  any  premises  room  or  place  in  which  bread,  biscuits,  or  con- 
fectionery are  baked  from  the  baking  or  selling  of  which  a  profit  is  derived : 

"Blast  furnace"  means  any  blast  lumace  or  other  furnace  or  premises  in  which  the 
process  of  smelting  or  otherwise  obtaining  any  metal  from  the  ores  is  carried  on: 

"Bleaching  and  dyeing  works"  means  any  premises  room  or  place  in  which  the  pro- 
cesses of  bleaching,  beetling,  dyeing,  calendering,  finishing,  hooking,  lapping,  and 
making  up  and  packing  any  yam  or  cloth  of  any  material,  or  the  dressing  or  finishing 
of  laoe^  or  any  one  or  more  of  such  processes,  or  any  process  incidental  thereto,  are  or 
is  carried  on : 

"Iron  mill"  means  any  mill,  forge,  or  other  premises  or  place  in  which  any  process 
is  carried  on  for  converting  iron  into  malleable  iron,  steel,  or  tin  plate,  or  for  other- 
wise making  or  converting  steel: 

"Pit-bank"  means  any  premises  or  place  in  which  the  dressing  of  ore  obtained  from 
a  mine  within  the  meaning  of  the  metalliferous  mines  regulation  act,  1872,  is  carried 
on,  whether  such  premises  do  or  do  not  form  part  of  the  mine  within  the  meaning  of 
that  act : 

"Print  works"  means  any  premises  room  or  place  in  which  persons  are  employed 
to  print  figures,  patterns,  or  designs  upon  any  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  worsted,  or  silken 
yarn,  or  upon  any  woven  or  felted  fabric,  not  beinc  paper: 

"Public  laundry"  means  any  premises  room  or  place  in  which  the  business  of  wash- 
ing articles  of  wearing  apparel,  sheets,  towels,  or  other  articles  is  carried  on  for  profit : 

"Quarry"  means  any  premises  or  place,  not  being  a  mine,  in  which  persons  work 
in  getting  slate,  stone,  coprolites,  or  other  minerals: 

"Rope  works  "  means  any  ropery,  rope  walk,  or  roi)e  work  in  which  machinery  moved 
by  steam  water  or  other  mechanical  power  is  not  used  for  drawing  or  spinning  tJi© 
fibres  of  flax  hemp  jute  or  tow,  but  only  for  laying  or  twisting  or  other  process  of  pre- 
paring or  finishing  the  lines  twines  cords  or  ropes,  and  which  has  no  internal  commn> 
nication  with  any  buildings  or  premises  forming  or  forming  part  of  a  textile  fiictory 
within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  except  such  as  is  necessary  for  the  transmission  of 
power: 

"Shipbuilding  yard"  means  any  premises  or  place  in  which  any  ships,  boats,  or 
vessels  used  in  navigation  are  made,  finished,  or  repaired:  * 

Any  premises  or  place  shall  not  be  excluded  from  a  definition  in  this  section  by  reason 
only  that  the  same  are  or  is  in  the  open  air. 

88.  Where  a  part  of  any  premises  within  the  same  close  or  curtilage  defined  by  this 
act  to  be  a  textile  factory  is  used  solely  for  the  purpose  of  the  manufacture  of  gooNds 
made  entirely  of  any  material  other  than  those  enumerated  in  the  definition  of  textile 
factory,  such  part  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  a  textile  factory,  but  shall  be  deemed, 
according  to  circumstances,  to  be  a  non-textile  factory  or  a  workshop. 

Hat  manufactories,  paper  mills,  and  rope  works  shall  not  be  deemed  for  the  purposes 
of  this  act  to  be  textile  factories,  but  shall  be  deemed,  according  to  circumstances,  to 
be  non-textile  factories  or  workshops. 

Blast  furnaces,  bleaching  and  dyeing  works,  and  print  works  shall  be  deemed  for 
the  purposes  of  tnis  act  to  be  non-textile  factories,  whether  the  manufacturing  prooflSi 
is  or  is  not  carried  on  with  the  aid  of  steam  water  or  other  mechanical  power. 
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This  act  shall  apply  to* a  pit-J^ank,  public  laundry,  auaiTy,  and  shipbuilding  yard 
in  like  manner,  if  the  work  tnerein  is  carried  on  with  tne  aid  of  steam  water  or  other 
mechanical  power,  as  if  the  same  were  a  non- textile  factoiy,  and  if  the  work  therein 
ia  carried  on  without  such  aid,  as  if  the  same  were  a  workshop. 

89.  A  child  young  person  or  woman  who  works  in  a  factory  or  workshop,  whether 
for  wa^es  or  not,  either  in  a  manufacturing  process  or  handicraft,  or  in  cleaning  any 
part  ol  the  factoiy  or  workshop  used  for  any  manufacturing  process  or  handicrsSfc.  or 
in  cleaning  or  oiling  any  part  of  the  machinery,  or  in  any  other  kind  of  work  whaxso- 
ever  incidental  to  or  connected  with  the  manufacturing  process  or  handicraft,  shall, 
saTe  aa  is  otherwise  provided  by  this  act,  be  deemed  to  be  employed  therein  within 
the  meaning  of  this  act. 

90*  ''Certified  efficient  school"  in  this  act  means  a  public  elementary  school  within 
the  meaning  of  the  elementary  education  acts,  1870  and  1873,  and  any  workhouse 
school  in  England  certified  to  be  efficient  by  the  local  government  board,  and  also 
any  elementary  school  which  is  not  conducted  for  private  profit,  and  is  open  at  all 
reasonable  times  to  the  inspection  of  Her  Majesty's  inBi>ectors  of  schools,  and  requires 
the  like  attendance  from  its  scholars  as  is  required  in  a  public  elementary  school,  and 
keeps  such  registers  of  those  attendances  as  may  be  for  the  time  being  required  by  the 
education  department,  and  is  certified  by  the  education  department  to  be  an  efficient 
school. 

91.  In  this  act,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires— 
**  Child"  means  a  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years : 

''Young  person"  means  a  person  of  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  years : 

"Woman"  means  a  woman  of  eighteen  years  of  age  and  upwards: 
"Parent"  means  a  parent  cpiardian  or  person  having  the  Icj^al  custody  of  or  the  con- 
trol over  a  child  or  young  person,  or  having  direct  benefit  £om  the  wages  of  a  child 
or  young  person : 
"Treasury"  means  the  commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  treasury : 
"Secretary  of  state"  means  one  of  Her  Majesty'«  principal  secretaries  of  state: 
"Education  department"  meaus  the  lorda  of  the  committee  of  the  privy  council  on 
education : 

"Sanitary  authority"  means  an  urban  or  rural  sanitary  authority  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  public  health  act,  1875 : 

"  Person  "  Includes  a  body  of  persons  corporate  or  unincorporate : 
"  Week  "  means  the  period  between  midnight  on  Saturday  night  and  midnight  on 
the  succeeding  Saturday  night : 

"Night"  means  the  period  between  nine  o^clock  in  the  evening  and  six  o^clock  in  the 
succeedinj^  morning : 
"Prescribed"  means  prescribed  for  the  time  being  by  a  secretary  of  state : 
"Summary  jurisdiction  acts"  means  the  act  of  tfie  session  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelve  years  of  the  reign  of  Her  present  Majesty,  chapter  forty-three,  intituled  "An 
act  to  facilitate  the  penormauce  of  the  duties  of  justices  of  the  peace  out  of  sessions 
within  England  and  Wales  with  respect  to  summary  convictions  and  orders,"  and  any 
acts  amending  the  same : 

"Court  of  summary  jurisdiction  "  means  any  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace,  metro- 
politan poHce  magistrate,  stipendiary  or  other  magistrate,  or  officer,  by  whatever  namjB 
called,  to  whom  jurisdiction  is  given  by  the  summary  jurisdiction  acts  or  any  acts 
therein  referred  to : 

"Mill-gearing"  comprehends  every  ehaft,  whether  upright,  oblique,  or  horizontal, 
and  every  '^heel,  drum,  or  pulley  by  which  the  motion  of  the  first  moving  power  is 
communicated  to  any  machme  appertaining  to  a  manufacturing  process. 

(2.)  Savings, 

92.  Where  in  any  factory  the  owner  or  hirer  of  any  machine  or  implement  moved  by 
steam  water  or  other  mechanical  power,  in  or  about  or  in  connection  with  which  ma- 
chine or  implement  children  young  persons  or  women  are  employed,  is  some  person 
other  than  tne  occupier  of  the  factory,  and  such  children,  young  persons,  or  women 
ate  in  the  employment  and  pay  of  the  owner  or  hirer  of  such  machine  or  implement, 
in  any  such  case  snch  owner  or  hirer  shall,  so  far  as  respects  any  offence  against  this 
act  which  may  be  committed  in  relation  lo  such  children  young  persons  or  women,  be 
deemed  to  be  the  occupier  of  the  factory. 

93.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  extend — 

(1.)  To  an^  young  person,  being  a  mechanic,  artisan,  labourer,  working  only  in 
repairing  either  the  machinery  in  or  any  part  of  a  factory  or  workshop;  or 

(2.)  To  the  process  of  gutting  salting  and  packing  fish  immediately  upon  its  arrival 
in  the  fishing  boats. 

94.  The  provisions  of  section  ninety-one  of  the  public  health  act,  1875,  with  respect 
to  a  factory,  workshop  or  workplace,  not  kept  in  a  cleanly  state  or  not  ventilator 
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overcTOwdedi  Bhall  not  apply  to  a  factory  or  workshop  which  is  snhject  to  the  pravis- 
ioQS  of  this  act  relating  to  cleanliness,  ventilation  apd  crowding. 

95.  Any  enactment  or  document  referring  to  the  factory  acts,  1833  to  1874,  or  to  the 
workshop  acts,  1867  to  1871,  or  any  of  them,  or  to  any  enactment  thereof,  shall  be 
oonstmed  to  refer  to  this  act  and  to  the  corresponding  enactment  thereof. 

(3.)  AppUcation  of  act  to  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

96*  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  in  the  case  of  a  factory  or  workshop  in  Soot 
land  or  Ireland,  be  modified  as  follows :  that  is  to  say, 

(1.)  Shall  apply  during  twelve  months  after  the  commencement  of  this  act  to  children 
of  the  age  of  nine  years  and  upwards,  as  if  they  were  of  the  age  of  ten  yean; 
and 

(2.)  Shall  not  prevent  a  child  who,  before  the  commencement  of  this  act,  is  law- 
fully employed  in  any  factory  or  workship  as  a  child  und<ftr  the  age  of  hum 
years,  or  any  child  who  during  the  twelve  manthe  next  after  the  oommeneewunt 
of  this  act  is  lawfully  employed  in  any  factory  or  workshop  as  a  child  under 
the  ape  of  ten  years,  from  continuing  to  be  employed  in  a  factory  or  work- 
shop m  like  manner  as  if  the  child  were  above  the  age  of  ten  years  ;  and 

(3. )  Shall  apply  during  twelve  months  after  the  commencement  of  this  act  to  chil- 
dren of  tne  age  of  thirteen  years  ami  upwards  as  if  they  were  young  persons ; 
and 

(4.)  Shall  not  prevent  a  'child,  who  before  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  aft-cr  the 
commencement  of  this  act  is  lawfully  employed  in  a  factory  or  workshop  as 
a  young  person,  from  continuing  to  be  employed  in  a  factory  or  workshop  as 
a  young  person. 

97.  In  Scotland  or  Ireland  where  the  age  of  any  child  is  required  to  be  ase4>rtained 
or  proved  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  or  for  any  pui^pose  connected  with  the  element- 
ary education  or  employment  in  labour  of  such  child,  any  person,  on  presenting  a 
written  requisition  in  such  form  and  containing  such  particulars  as  may  be  from  time 
to  time  prescribed  by  a  secretary  of  state,  and  on  payment  of  such  fee,  not  ezoeeding 
OM  shilling,  as  a  secretary  of  state  from  time  to  time  fixes,  shall  be  entitled  to  obtain — 

(1.)  In  Scotland  an  extract  under  the  hand  of  the  registrar  under  the  act  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  years  of  Her  present  Majesty,  chajfter  eighty, 
and  any  acts  amendmg  the  same,  of  the  entry  in  the  register  kept  under  those 
acts;  and 

(2.)  In  Ireland  a  certified  copy  under  the  hand  of  the  registrar  or  superintendent 
registrar  under  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths  (Ireland)  act  of  the  entry 
in  the  register  under  that  act  of  the  birth  of  the  child  named  in  the  reqoiaiticMi. 

98.  In  the  application  of  this  act  to  Scotland — 

(1.)  **  Certifllcd  efficient  school '^  means  any  public  or  other  elementary  school  onder 
government  inspection : 

(2.)  In  lieu  of  Christmas  Day,  and  either  Good  Friday  or  the  next  public  holiday 
under  the  holidays  extension  act,  1875,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  holidav  to 
every  child,  young  person  and  woman  employed  in  a  factory  or  workshop 
the  whole  of  two  days  separated  from  each  other  by  an  interval  of  not  less  than 
three  months,  one  of  which  shall  be  a  day  set  apart  by  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land for  the  observance  of  the  sacramental  fast  in  the  parish  in  which  the 
factory  or  workshop  is  situate,  or  some  other  day  substituted  for  such  day 
as  aforesaid  by  the  occupier  specifying  the  same  in  the  notice  affixed  in  the 
factory  or  workshop : 
'  (3.)  '^  Sanitary  authority^'  means  the  local  authority  under  the  public  health  (Scot- 
land) act,  1867 : 

(4.)  ^*  Medical  officer  of  health  "  means  the  medical  officer  ander  the  public  health 
(Scotland)  act,  1867,  or  where  no  such  officer  has  been  appointed,  the  medical 
officer  appointed  by  the  parochial  board : 

(5.)  The  '^  companies  clauses  consolidation  act,  1845, '' means  the  companies  clausea 
consolidation  (Scotland)  act,  1845: 

(6.)  **Summary  jurisdiction  acts,"  means  **the  summary  procedure  act,  1864,'' and 
any  acts  amending  the  same  : 

(7.)  "Court  of  summary  juriscliction  '*  means  the  sheriflf  of  the  county  or  any  of  his 
substitutes : 

(8.)  "  Education  department "  means  the  lords  of  the  committee  of  the  privy  eoon- 
cil  appointed  by  Her  Majesty  on  education  in  Scotland: 

(9.)  "County  court"  means  the  sheriff  court: 

(10.)  All  matters  required  by  this  act  to  be  published  in  the  London  Gazette  shall  (^if 
they  relate  exclusively  to  Scotland)  instead  of  beinff  published  in  the  London 
Gazette,  be  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Gazette  only : 

(11.)  "Misdemeanor"  means  crime  and  ofience:  ^  j 
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S12.^  "  Information  "  means  i>etition  or  complaint : 
13.)  "  Informant "  means  petitioner,  pursuer,  or  complainer : 

(14.)  **  Defendant "  means  defender  or  respondent : 

^15.)  "  Clerk  of  the  peace"  means  sheriff  clerk : 

(16.)  All  offences  under  this  act  shall  be  j^rosecuted  and  all  penalties  under  this  act 
shall  be  recovered  under  the  provisions  of  the  summary  jurisdiction  acta  at 
the  instance  of  the  procurator  fiscal  or  of  an  inspector  under  this  act : 

(17.)  The  court  may  make  and  majr  also  from  time  to  time  alter  or  vary,  summary 
orders  under  this  act  on  petition  by  such  procurator  fiscal  or  inspector  pre- 
sented in  common  form : 

(18.)  All  fines  under  this  act  in  default  of  payment,  and  all  orders  made  under  this 
act  failing  compliance,  may  be  enforced  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  to  be 
specified  in  the  order  or  conviction,  but  not  exceeding  three  montha : 

(19.)  It  shall  be  no  objection  to  the  competency  of  an  inspector  to  give  evidence  as  a 
witness  in  any  prosecution  for  offences  under  this  act,  that  such  prosecution 
is  brought  at  the  instance  of  such  inspector : 

(20.)  Every  person  convicted  of  an  offence  under  this  act  shall  be  liable  in  the  rea- 
sonable costs  and  charges  of  such  conviction : 

(21.)  All  penalties  imposed  and  recovered  under  this  act  shall  be  paid  to  tho  clerk  of 
the  court,  and  by  him  accounted  for  and  paid  to  the  Queen's  and  lord  treas- 
urer's remembrancer,  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  exchequer,  and  shall  be 
carried  to  the  consolidated  fund : 

(22.)  All  jurisdictions,  powers,  and  authorities  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion are  conferred  on  the  sheriffs  and  their  substitutes : 

(23.)  Any  person  may  appeal  from  any  order  or  conviction  under  this  act  to  the  court 
of  justiciary,  under  and  in  terms  of  the  act  of  the  twentieth  year  of  the 
reign  of  His  Majesty  King  George  the  Second,  chapter  forty-three,  or  under 
any  enactment  amending  that  act,  or  applying  or  incorporating  it«  provisions 
or  any  of  them,  with  regard  to  appeals,  or  to  the  court  of  justiciary  at  Edin- 
burgh under  and  in  terms  of  ^'Tne  summary  prosecutions  appeal  (ScotlandV 
act,  1875." 

99.  In 'the^ application  of  this  act  to  Ireland — 

"  Certified  efficient  school "  means  any  national  school: 

*^  SaSutary  authority  "  means  an  urban  or  rural  sanitary  authority  within  the 
meaning  of  the  public  health  (Ireland)  act,  1874,  and  any  act  amending  the 
same: 

(3.)  '^  Medical  officer  of  health"  means  the  medical  sanitary  officer  of  the  sanitary 
district : 

(4.)  Any  act  authorised  to  be  done  or  consent  required  to  be  given  by  the  educatioa 
Department  under  this  act  shall  be  done  and  given  by  the  lord  lieutenant 
or  lords  justices  of  Ireland,  acting  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  privy  council 
in  Ireland : 


iii 


(5.)  "  County  court"  means  the  civil  bill  court : 
(6.)  ""  


"  Summary  jurisdiction  acts"  means  within  the  police  district  pf  Dublin  mctrop^ 
oils,  the  acts  regulating  the  powers  and  duties  of  iustice^  of  the  peace  for 
such  district,  or  of  the  police  of  such  district,  and  elsewhere  in  Ireland  tHe 
petty  sessions  (Ireland)  act^  1851,  and  any  act  amending  the  same : 

(7.)  A  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  when  hearing  and  determining  an  information 
or  complaint  in  any  mattor  arising  under  this  act  shall  be  constituted  within  the 
police  district  of  Dublin  metropolis  of  one  of  the  divisional  justices  of  that 
district  sitting  at  a  police  court  within  the  district,  and  elsewhere  of  a  sti- 
pendiary magistrate  sitting  alone,  or  with  others,  or  of  two  or  more  justices 
of  the  peace  sitting  in  petty  sessions  at  a  place  appointed  for  holding  petty 
sessions : 

(8.)  Appeals  from  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  shall  lie  in  the  manner  and  subject 
to  the  conditions  and  regulations  prescribed  in  the  twenty -fourth  section  of* 
the  petty  sessions  (Ireland)  act,  18ol,  and  any  acts  amending  the  same  : 

(9.)  Allfimes  imposed  under  this  act  shall,  save  as  is  otherwise  expressly  provided  by 
this  act,  be  applied  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  fines  act  (Ireland),  1851,. 
and  any  act  amending  the  same : 

(10.)  The  provisions  of  section  nineteen  of  the  imblic  health  act,  1866,  or  of  anj^ 
enactment  substituted  for  that  section,  with  respect  to  any  factor>',  work- 
shop, or  workplace,  not  kept  ip  a  cleanly  state,  or  not  ventilated,  or  over- 
crowded shall  not  apply  to  any  factory  or  workshop  which  is  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act  with  respect  to  cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  overcrowd- 
ing: 

(11.)  All  matters  required  by  this  act  to  be  published  in  the  London  Gazette  shall, 
if  they  relate  exclusively  to  Ireland,  instead  of  being  published  in  the 
London  Gazette,  be  published  in  the  Dublin  Gazette  only.  <-^  j 
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(4.)  Mepeal. 

1.00.  The  acts  specified  in  the  fourth  schednle  to  this  act  are  hereby  zepealed  firom 
«nd  after  the  commencement  of  this  act  to  the  extent  in  the  third  column  of  tbst 
Mhedule  mentioned : 
Ptovided  that — 

(1.)  All  notices  affixed  in  the  factory  in  pursuance  of  the  acts  hereby  repealed  sbalL 
so  far  as  they  are  in  accordimce  with  the  proyisions  of  this  act,  be  deemed 
to  have  been  affixed  in  pursuance  of  this  act;  and 
(2.)  All  inspectors,  subinspectors,  officers,  clerks,  and  servants  ap]>ointed  in  pur- 
suance of  the  acts  nereby  repealed  shall  continue  in  office  as  if  they  oad 
been  appointed  in  pursuance  of  this  act;  and 
(3. )  AU  certifying  surgeons  appointed  in  pursuance  of  any  act  hereby  repealed  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  appointed  in  pursuance  of  this  act;  and  % 

(4.)  All  surgical  certificates  granted  in  pursuance  of  any  act  hereby  repealed  shall 
have  efiect  as  certificates  of  fitness  for  employment  granted  in  pursuance  of 
this  act.  and  all  registers  kept  in  pursuance  of  any  act  hereby  repealed  shall, 
until  otnerwise  directed  by  a  secretary  of  state,  be  deemed  to  be  the  registtts 
required  by  this  act ;  and 
<5.)  Any  order  made  by  the  secretary  of  state  in  pursuance  of  any  enactment  hereby 
repealed  for  sronting  any  permission  or  relaxation  to  any  factories  or  work- 
shops  may,  if  the  secretary  of  state  so  direct,  continue  in  force  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  three  months  after  the  commencement  of  this  act;  and 
^6.)  The  standard  of  proficiency  fixed  by  the  education  department  in  pursuance 
of  any  enactment  hereby  repealed  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  fixed  in  pur- 
suance of  this  act ;  and 
<7.)  A  child  exempted  by  section  eight  of  the  elementary  education  act,  1876,  from 
the  provisions  of  section  twelve  of  the  factory  act,  1874,  shall,  on  attaining 
the  a^e  of  thirteen  yearSf  be  deemed  to  be  a  young  person  within  the  meaning 
of  this  act. 
•<8.)  This  repeal  shall  not  affect — 

(a.)  Anything  duly  done  or  suffered  under  any  enactment  hereby  repealed;  or 
(6.)  Any  obligation  or  liability  incurred  under  any  enactment  hereby  repealed; 

or  • 

<c.)  Any  penalty  or  punishment  Incurred  in  respect  of  any  offence  committed 

against  an  enactment  hereby  repealed;  or 
<d.)  Any  legal  proceediuflr  or  remedy  in  respect  of  any  such  obligation^  liabU- 
ity,  penalty,  or  puni^ment  as  aforesaid,  and  any  such  legal  proceedmg  and 
remedy  may  be  carried  on  as  if  this  act  had  not  passed. 

SCHEDULES. 

FiBST  Schedule. 

Factories  or  workshops  in  which  employment  of  young  persons  and  children  is  restricted, 

1.  In  a  part  of  a  factory  or  workshop  in  which  there  is  carried  on — 
The  process  of  silvering  of  mirrors  by  the  mercurial  process ;  or 
The  process  of  making  white  lead, 

a  young  person  or  child  shall  not  be  employed. 

2.  In  the  part  of  a  factory  or  workshop  in  which  the  process  of  melting  or  annesl- 
Ine  glass  is  carried  on,  a  child  or  female  young  person  shall  not  be  employed. 

3.  in  a  factory  or  workshop  in  which  there  is  carried  on — 

(a.)  llie  making  or  finishing  of  bricks  or  tiles  not  being  ornamental  tiles;  or 
{b,S  The  making  or  finishing  of  salt, 
a  girl  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  not  be  employed. 

4.  In  a  part  of  a  factory  or  workshop  in  which  there  is  carried  on— 
(a.)  Metal  grinding,  or 

(b,)  The  dipping  of  lucifer  matches, 
a  child  shall  not  be  employed. 

5.  In  fnstain  cutting  a  child  under  the  age  of  eleven  years  shall  not  be  employed. 

Second  Schedule. 

special  bestrictions. 

Part  Ojim.— Places  forbidden  for  meals. 

The  prohibition  on  a  chUd,  young  person,  or  woman  taking  a  meal  or  wnajiiing 
•during  the  time  allowed  for  meals  in  certain  parts  of  factories  or  workshops  applies  te 
the  parts  of  factories  and  workshops  foUowing ;  that  is  toju^^^  ^  \^:jOiJQ^  IC 
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(1.)  In  thA  case  of  a  faotoiy  or  workshop  where  glass  is  made,  to  any  part  of  snch 
factory  or  workshop  in  which  the  materials  are  mixed ;  and 

(2.)  In  the  case  of  any  factory  or  workshop  where  nint  glass  is  made,  any  part  or 
that  factory  or  workshop  in  which  the  work  of  grinding,  cutting,  or  polishing  is  car- 
ried on;  and 

(3.^  In  the  case  of  anv  factory  or  workshop,  to  any  part  of  the  factory  or  workshop* 
in  which  the  making  of  lucifer  matches  or  any  process  incidental  to  the  making  ot 
lacifer  matches  (except  that  of  catting  the  wood)  is  usually  carried  on ;  and 

(4.)  In  the  case  of  a  factory  or  workshop  where  earthenware  of  any  description  i» 
made  or  hnidhed,  to  any  part  of  the  factory  or  warehouse  known  or  nsed  as  dippex» 
house,  dipx>ers  drying  room,  or  china  scouring  room. 

Part  Two,— Ceriificatea  of  fitness  in  workshops. 

The  provision  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  and  young  persons  under  th& 
age  of  sixteeti  years  unless  the  occupier  has  first  obtained  a  certificate  of  their  fitnesa 
for  employment  applies  to  every  woikshop  (other  than  one  which  is  a  dweliing-Iiouse^ 
where  the  family  only  of  the  occupier  living  in  that  dwelling-house  carry  on  the  handi- 
craft) in  which  any  of  the  following  handicrafts  is  carried  on,  namely, 

(a.;  The  making  or  finishing  of  earthenware  (except  bricks  and  tiles  not  being  orna- 
mental tiles) : 

(6.)  The  making  of  lucifer  matches : 

ic)  The  making  of  percussion  caps: 

(d.)  The  making  of  cartridges  (other  than  the  manufacture  of  paper  or  other  mate^ 
rial  for  the  cases  of  the  cartridges) : 

(c.)  The  printing  of  a  pattern  in  colours  upon  sheets  of  paper: 

(/.)  Fustian  cutting : 

(<7. )  The  founding  or  casting  of  any  metal : 

(k.)  The  making  of  glass: 

(i.)  The  manufacture  of  tobacco: 

(j.)  Letter-press  printing : 

{k.)  Bookbinding;  or, 

(?.)  The  making  of  India-rubber  or  gutta  percha,  or  of  any  article  made  wholly  «r 
partly  of  India-rubber  or  gutta  percha. 

Third  Schedule. 

special  exceptions. 

Part  One. — Period  of  employment. 

The  exception  respecting  the  employment  of  children,  young"  persons,  and  women 
between  the  hours  of  eight  in  the  morning  and  eight  in  the  evening,  and  on  Saturday 
between  the  hours  of  eight  in  the  morning  and  four  in  the  afternoon  applies  to  any 
factory  or  workshop  or  part  thereof  in  which  any  of  the  following  manuiactnring  pro- 
cesses'or  handicrafts  are  carried  on ;  that  is  to  say, 

(a.)  I>etter-press  printing: 

(6.)  Lithographic  x^riuting: 

(c.)  Book-binding: 

(d, )  Turkey-red  dyeing : 

(e.)  The  making  of  any  article  of  wearing  apparel 

(/.)  The  making  of  furniture  hangings: 


(g,)  Artificial  flower  making: 
(A.)  Bon-bon  and  Chris 
(i.)  Valentine  making: 


Bon-bon  and  Christmas  present  making: 


(f.)  Fancy-box  making  : 
(k.)  Envelope  making : 
u.)  Almanac  making : 
(m.)  Playing-card  making : 

in,)  Machine  ruling: 
o.)  Biscuit  making: 

(p.)  Firewood  cutting:  ^ 

(g.)  Job  dyeing: 

(r.)  Aerated  water  making;  and  also 
to  a  part  of  a  factory  or  workshop  which  is  a  warehouse  not  used  for  any  iiianiifactop- 
iDg  process  or  han(litT«aft,  and  in  which  persons  are  solely  emjiloyed  in  polishing^ 
cleaning, 'wrax)ping,  or  packing  up  goods. 
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Part  Two.—Meal  hours. 

The  cases  in  which  the  provisions  of  this  net  as  to  meals  being  allowed  at  the  i 
time  in  thr  Hay  are  not  to  apply  are^ 

(1.)  The  c^tse  of  children,  young  persons,  and  women  employed  in  the  following 
factories  and  workshops; 

Blast  famaces, 

Iron  mills, 

Paper  mills;  and 

Any  factory  or  workshop  in  which  the  process  of  making  glass  or  of  Ictter-pres 
printing  is  carried  on ;  and 

(2.  j  The  case  of  male  young  persons  employed  in  that  part  of  any  print  works  or 
bleaching  and  dyeing  works  in  which  the  process  of  dyeing  or  open-air  bleaching  is 
carried  on. 

The  cases  in  which  and  the  extent  to  which  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  to  a  child, 
young  ]>erson,  of  woman  daring  the  time  allowed  tor  meals  being  employed  or  being 
allowed  to  remain  in  a  room  in  which  a  manufacturing  process  or  handicraft  is  being 
carried  on,  are  not  to  apply  are — 

(1.)  The  case  of  children  young  persons  and  women  employed  in  the  following 
flEbctories  and  workshops ;  that  is  to  say, 

Iron  mills, 

Paper  mills ;  and 

Any  factory  or  workshop  in  which  the  process  of  making  glass  (save  as  otherwise 
provided  by  this  act),  or  of  letter-press  printing  is  canied  on ;  and 

(2.)  The  cose  of  a  male  young  person  employed  in  that  part  of  any  print  works  or 
bleaching  and  dyeing  works  in  which  the  process  of  dyeing  or  open-air  bleaching  is 
carried  on  to  this  extent  that  the  said  provisions  shall  not  prevent  him,  during  the 
time  allowed  for  meals  to  any  other  young  person  or  to  any  child  or  woman,  from  be- 
ing employed  or  being  allowed  to  remain  in  any  room  in  which  any  manufacturing 
process  is  carried  on,  and  shall  not  prevent,  during  the  time  allowed  for  meals  to 
such  male  young  i)er8ou,  any  other  young  person  or  any  child  or  woman  from  being 
employed  in  the  factory  or  allowed  to  remain  in  any  room  in  which  any  manufiMtoi^ 
Ing  process  is  carried  on. 

Part  Three.— Orcrtim*. 

The  exception  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  young  persons  if  upwards  offimr- 
teen  years  of  ago  and  women  for  fourteen  hours  a  day  applies  to  the  factories  and  work- 
riiops  and  parts  ther(3of  in  which  any  of  the  following  manufacturing  processes  or 
handicrafts  are  carried  on ;  that  is  to  say :  ^ 

io.)  Letter-press  printing; 
6.)  Lithographic  printing; 

(c)  Book- binding ; 

Id,)  Open-air  bleaching  or  Turkey-red  dyeing; 

(e.)  An  open  air  pi^cess  in  rope  works; 

If,)  Glue  making; 

^^0  The  making  of  any  article  of  wearing  apparel; 

Vh,)  The  making  of  furniture  hangings; 

li,  S  Artificial  flower  making ; 

( f'.)  Bon  bon  and  Christmas  present  making; 

(k,S  Valentine  making ; 

ll,)  Fancy  box  making; 

(m.)  Envelope  making ; 

<^fi.)  Almanack  makings 

CO.)  Machine  ruling; 

(p.)  Playing  card  making; 

(q.)  Biscuit  making; 

Ir,)  l-^rewood  cutting; 

Is, )  Job  dyeing ;  and 

(f.)  Aerated  water  making; ;  and 

(«.)  The  making  or  finishing  of  bricks  or  tiles  not  being  ornamental  tiles;  and  alao 
to  a  part  of  a  factory  or  workshop  which  is  a  warehouse  not  used  for  any  manniaetiir> 
ing  process  or  handicraft,  and  in  which  persons  are  solely  employed  in  polishing, 
cleaning,  wrapping,  and  packing  goods. 

Part  Yovi^,^Addii\onal  half  hour. 

The  exception  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  a  child  young  person  or  woman 
for  an  additional  thirty  minutes  where  the  process  is  in  an  incomplete  state  J^pliea 
to  the  factories  and  workshops  following ;  (that  is  to  say,) 

(a. )  Bloucliing  and  dyeing  works ; 

(6.)  Print  works; 

(o.)  Iron  mills  in  which  male  young  persons  are  not  employed  during  any  pvt  ftt 
the  night;  Digit^ed  by  ^^T70g^l<r 
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(d.)  A  factoiy  or  workshop  in  which  the  process  of  foanding  or  casting  any  metal 
is  carried  on,  and  in  which  male  young  persons  are  not  employed  during  any 
part  of  the  night ;  and 

{€.)  Paper  mills  in  which  male  young  persons  are  not  employed  during  any  part  of 
tne  night. 

Part  B^ve, — Overtime  for  perishable  articles. 

The  exception  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  women  fov^  fourteen  hours  a  day 
for  ninety-six  days  in  a  year  applies  to  a  lactory  or  workshop  or  part  thereof  in  which 
any  of  the  following  processes  is  carried  on ;  namely, 

The  process  of  making  preserves  from  fruit, 

The  process  of  preserving  or  curing  fish,  or 

The  process  of  making  condensed  milk. 

Part  ^ul,— Night  work. 

The  exception  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  male  young  persons  when  up- 
wards of  fourteen  years  of  age  during  the  night  applies  to  the  factories  and  workshops 
following ;  (that  is  to  say,) 

(a.)  Blastfurnaces, 

(6.)  Iron  mills, 

(c. )  A  factory  or  workship  in  which  the  process  of  letter-press  printing  is  carried  on, 

(d.;  Paper  mills,  and 

(e.)  Oil  and  seed  crushing  mills. 

POURTH  SCHSDULB. 


Acts  repealed. 


Setsion  and  chap- 
ter. ! 


TiUeofaot. 


Extent  of  repeal 


42  Geo.  3.,  c.  73 

3  Si  iWm.  4.,  0,103. 

7dt    8  Vict,  c.  15 
»&10Vict.,c  40. 

13  &  14  Vict,  c.   64. 

16  &  17  Vict,  c.  104. 

19  i  20  Vict,  c.   38. 
24  &  25  Vict,  c.  117. 


26  d:  27  Vict,  c.  40 

27  Si  28  Vict,  c.   48 
29  &  30  Vict,  c.   90 


30  &31  Vict,  c  103. 
20  ct  31  Vict.,  c,  146 
23  &.M  Vict,  c.  G2 
84  &  a5  Vict,  c  19. 


»4  &,35Vict,cl04. 
37  &  38  Vict,  c.  44. 
88  &  30  Vict,  c.  55 


d9SL 40 YicL,c  79. 


An  act  for  the  preserration  of  the  health 
and  morals  of  apprentices  and  others 
employed  in  cotton  and  other  mills  and 
cotton  and  other  factories. 

An  act  to  regulate  the  labour  of  children 
and  youns  persons  in  the  mills  and  fiic- 
tories  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

An  act  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to 
labour  in  factories. 

An  act  to  declare  certain  ropcworks  not 
within  the  operation  of  the  factorv  acts. 

An  act  to  amend  the  acts  relating  to 
labour  in  factories. 

An  act  further  to  regulate  the  employ- 
ment of  children  in  factories. 

The  factory  act,  1856 

An  act  to  place  the  eroplo^ient  of 
women,  young  persons,  youths,  and 
children  in  lace  factories  under  the 
regulations  of  the  factories  acts. 

The  oakehonse  regulation  act,  1863 

The  factory  acta  extension  act,  1864 

The  sanitary  act,  1867 


The  fjujtory  acts  extension  act,  1867 

The  workHhop  regulation  act,  ]  887    

The  factory  and  workHhop  act,  1870 

An  act  for  exempting  ]H*rsons  professing 
the  JewiHh  religion  from  penalties  in 
re8i»ect  of  young  peraons  and  females 

Srofessing  the  said  religion  working  on 
undays. 
The  factory  and  workshop  act,  1871  .* . - . 

The  factory  act  1874 

The  public  health  act,  1875 


The  elementary  education  act  1876  . 


The  whole  act 

The  whole  act 

The  whole  act 

The  whole  act 

The  whole  not 

The  whole  act 

The  whole  act 
The  whole  act. 


The  whole  act. 

The  whole  act. 

The  following  words  (so  far  as  unre* 
pealed)  in  section  nineteen,  "notal> 
ready  under  the  operation  of  any 
general  act  for  the  regulation  of  fac- 
tories or  bakehousea."^ 

The  whole  act. 

The  whole  act 

The  whole  act 

The  whole  act. 


The  whole  act. 

The  whole  act. 

The  following  words  in  section  ninety- 
one,  '*not  already  under  the  opera* 
tion  of  anv  genem  act  for  the  regU' 
lation  of  factories  or  bakehouses. 

Section  eight  and  the  following  words 
in  section  forty-eight,  "the Tactoiy 
acts,  1833  to  1874,  as  amended  by  this 
act,  and  includes  the  workshop  acta, 
1867  to  1871,  as  amended  by  tUs  act, 
and". 
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CHILDREN  IN  FACTORIES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  following  is  the  workshop-regulation  act  in  relation  to  children  employed  in 
fjActoiies  in  England,  and  a  page  showing  the  form  of  schoolmasters'  certificate,  from 
"  School  certificate  book/'  referred  to  in  the  report  of  Consul  Shepard,  of  Bradford, 
at  page  197.  » 

[This  book  is  to  be  forwarded  to  the  school,  for  signature  by  the  schoolmaster,  ertrj 

Friday  morning.  ] 

WORKSHOP  REGULATION  ACT. 

The  occupier  of  a  workshop  in  which  any  child  is  illegally  employed  is  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  £3  for  each  child  illegaUy  employed. 

The  occupier  of  a  workshop  is  required  to  obtain  weekly  a  certificate  of  the  attend- 
ance of  every  child  emnloyed  in  his  workshop. 

The  parent  of  any  child  in  any  way  illegally  employed  is  liable  to  a  penalty  not  ex- 
ceeding ^«.  for  each  child  illegally  employed. 

FACTORY  ACT.^7  VICT.,   CAP.  15.) 

School  certificate 

1  hereby  certify  that  the  undermentioned  children,  employed  in  the  factory  of 

,  situated  in ,  have  attended  the  school  kept  by  me  at 

for  the  number  of  hours  and  at  the  time  on  each  day  specified  in  the  columns  oppo- 
site to  their  names  during  the  week  ending  on  Saturday,  the day  of ,  one  tnou- 

sand  eight  hundred  and  seventy  — ,  and  that  the  causes  of  absence  stated  :iro  true,  to 
the  best  of  my  belief. 


Name  of  child. 


Monday. 


*Time. 


From—  To— 


Tneaday. 


♦Time. 


From—  To— 


WednesdAy. 


*Time. 


Thnnday. 


•Time. 


From—,  To-  From—  To- 


Friday. 


*Time. 


CaoaM  of 
absenee. 


From — '  To—  | 


(Signed.) 


-,  Schoolmaater,  tfao day  of  • 


,187^ 


*  When  the  sohoolinff  begins  or  ends  at  a  half-hoar,  the  half  hoar  will  be  moat  conveniently  maertei 
in  flgorea  thna :  8}— 11|,  or  li— 4^,  in  the  time  colmnns. 

Bnter  the  names  of  the  children  who  attend  the  forenoon  school  and  those  who  attend  the 
■ohool  separately. 


ENGLISH  TRADE  WORKING  RULES. 


The  following  (6)  trade-working  rules  and  (2)  master-builders'  statements  are  those 
lefezred  to  in  the  report  of  the  consul-general  of  Liverpool,  at  page  217,  in  the  follow* 
ing  manner:  "To  any  one  investigating  the  condition  of  labor  m  this  country,  I  think 
these  rules  will  afford  much  valuable  information." 

I. 

Liverpool  Master  Builders*  Association. 

Working  rules  of  the  Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  and  district  house-painters. 

1.  Rate  op  wages. 

On  and  after  1st  of  March,  1878,  efficient  house-painters  and  those  who  are  also  p^per- 
hangers  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  l^d.  per  hour,  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  ^^OOQ  le 
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2.  Overtime. 

That  all  time  worked,  at  the  request  of  the  employer,  after  one  o'clock  en  Saturdays, 
and  from  9.30  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.  on  other  days,  shall  be  paid  for  as  time-and-a-half. 

No  overtime  will  he  allowed  unless  the  employer  previously  authorizes  the  men  to 
make  it. 

3.  Hours  of  work. 

To  commence  work,  from  the  let  March  to  the  1st  November,  each  morning  at  six 
o'clock,  except  on  Monday,  when  they  shall  commence  at  seven  o'clock,  and  leave  off 
work  each  dav  at  half  past  five,  except  on  Saturday :  and  on  that  day  to  leave  off  at 
half  past  twelve  o'clock.  One  hour  for  dinner  and  naif  an  hour  for  breakfast  to  be 
allowed  each  day,  except  Satordav,  when  half  an  hour  shall  be  allowed  for  breakfast. 
From  Ist  November  to  Ist  March  the  working  hours  to  be  regulated  as  trade  will  allow. 
If  any  workman  is  late  in  the  morning,  he  snail  not  conunence  work  till  8.30  a.  m. 

4.  Pay  time. 

.  All  men  working  at  jobs  above  30  minutes'  walk  :from  the  employer's  place  of  busi- 
ness shall  leave  work  in  time  to  reach  the  pay-table  at  one  o'clock  on  Saturday  j  if 
paid  at  the  job,  to  work  until  12.30. 

5.  Boundary. 

The  boundary  in  Liverpool  shall  be  taken  at  a  radios  of  one  mile  and  a  half  from 
St.  George's  Hall  as  a  center,  and  in  Birkenhead  at  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Charing 
Cross  as  a  center,  beyond  which  walking-time  shall  be  allowed  in  the  first  quarter  only 
at  the  rate  of  three  mUes  an  hour,  but  men  to  walk  back  in  their  own  time.  This  rule 
applies  only  to  men  sent  from  the  shop,  and  not  to  men  engaged  and  paid  at  the  job. 

6.  Country  jobs. 

All  men  sent  out  to  a  country  job  shall  have  their  traveling  expenses  paid  coin^and 
returning,  or  if  discharged  or  sent  back  to  the  shop,  and  28.  bd.  per  week  forlodgmgs; 
any  allowance  beyond  this  to  be  by  special  arrangement. 

7.  Union  and  non-union  men. 

That  operative  society  men  shall  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  or  molest  in  any 
way  non-society  men  who  may  be  employed  along  with  them,  or  vice  vena. 

8.  Use  of  employer's  tools  and  plant. 

That  no  workman  shall  be  allowed  to  use  any  brushes  or  other  tools  or  plant  belong- 
ing to  his  employer  without  first  obtaining  his  consent  thereto ;  neither  shall  any  work- 
man be  allowed,  under  any  circumstances^  to  work  for  another  employer,  or  any  one 
else,  when  his  regular  employer  requires  his  services. 

9.  Smoking. 

That  no  smoking  shall  be  allowed  on  the  jobs,  and  any  man  found  offending  against 
this  rule  shall  be  hable  to  instant  disuiissal. 

10.  Insobriety. 

Any  workman  leaving  his  work  and  going  for  intoxicating  liquors  will  be  consid- 
ered to  have  canceled  all  claim  for  expenses  and  wages  due  for  work  executed  that 
day ;  also,  any  man  found  in  a  state  of  mtoxication  at  his  work  shall  not  be  paid  for 
any  work  executed  that  day  and  also  be  liable  to  instant  dismissal,  at  the  option  of 
his  employer. 

11.  Apprentices. 

That  all  boys  coming  intx)  the  trade,  after  date  of  these  rules,  shall  be  legally  bound 
within  three  months  of  the  time  of  coming  into  the  shop,  and  serve  not  less  than  five 
years. 

12.  Time  sheets. 

Every  workman  must  send  in  his  time-sheet,  made  up  to  Thursday  night,  properly 
filled  up  and  signed  by  himself  and  also  by  the  foreman  of  the  job,  when  one  is  ap- 
pointed, not  later  than  Friday  noon ;  or,  if  working  in  the  country,  the  sheets  must 
oe  posted  not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Friday  morning,  or  otherwise  he  will  forfeit 
his  right  to  be  paid  to  time  as  per  Rule  3. 

13.  Workmen's  responsibility  for  tools  and  plant. 

That  each  man  shall  leave  in  the  hands  of  his  employer  not  less  than  one  and  a  half 
days'  wages,  as  provided  by  Rule  12,  which  shall  be  given  up  to  him  on  leaving  his 
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employment  on  condition  that  all  his  employer's  toolB  are  given  up  in  a  satisfactory 

state,  and  all  damage  or  deficiency  made  good,  reasonable  wear  and  tear  excepted. 

Each  workman  shall  also  be  held  responsiole  for  all  tools  entrusted  to  his  care,  and 

shall  make  good  any  damage  or  deficiencT. 

WM.  TOMKINSON,  Jun'r, 
^  PreBtdtMt 

•  W.  KNOX,  Secretary, 

,  Employer, 

6  Lord  Street, 

LAverpoolj  May^  1878. 


II. 

Liverpool  Master  Builders'  Association. 

Corpentertf  andjoinert^  trade  rules  j  as  agreed  toby  the  employers  and  operaUveSf  to  oome  nUs 

operation  on  1st  May,  1877. 

1.  Hours  of  work. 

The  ordinary  hours  of  work  shall  be  55  hours  per  week,  apportioned  as  follows :  On 
Monday  morning  from  7  a.  m.  to  half  past  5  p.  m.,  with  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and 
one  hour  for  dinner  j  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  from  6  a.  m.  to 
half  past  5  p.  m.,  with  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  one  hour  for  dinner;  and  on 
Saturday  from  6  a.  m.  to  half  past  twelve  p.  m.,  with  half  an  hour  for  breakfast.  But 
for  the  *ifour  winter  months— -November,  December,  January,  and  February — where 
artificial  light  is  not  provided,  the  ordinary  hours  of  work  shall  be  47^  hours,  £n>m  7 
a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  on  the  first  five  days^  and  from  7  a.  m  to  half  past  12  p.  m.  on  Sa;tur- 
day,  with  meal  hours  the  same  as  in  summer.  No  reduction  to  be  made  when  men 
cannot  see  the  full  time. 

2.  Rate  of  wages. 

Wages  shall  be  paid  by  the  hour  at  the  average  rate  of  8^.  per  hour^  or  £1 17«.  lOd 
per  week  of  55  hours ;  but  for  the  four  winter  months,  where  artificial  light  is  not  pro- 
vided, the  average  rate  of  wages  shall  be  9d.  per  hour,  or  £1 159. 7id.  per  week  of  47i 
hours. 

3.  Starting  time. 

Starting  time  on  Monday  shall  be  at  7  a.  m.,  -8.30  a.  m.,  and  1  p.  m. ;  on  Tuesday' 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  at  6  a.  m.,  8.30  a.  m.,  and  1  p.  m. ;  on  Saturday,  6 
a.  m.  and  8.30  a.  m.  But  for  the  four  winter  months,  where  artificial  light  is  not  pitK 
vided,  the  starting  time  in  the  morning  to  be  7  o'clock  instead  of  6  o'clock  a.  m. 
Seven  a.  m.  may  be  considered  a  starting  time,  when  the  first  hour  has  been  lost — ^not 
as  a  recognized  rule,  but  aa  an  exceptional  convenience. 

4.  Overtime. 

All  overtime  made  by  the  request  of  the  employers  to  be  paid  by  the  hour,  at  time 
and  a  quarter  up  to  10  p.  m.,  on  the  first  five  days  of  the  week ;  all  overtime  after  10 
p.  m.  to  be  time  and  a  half.  On  Saturday  all  overtime  to  be  time  and  a  half,*  on  Sun- 
day, Good  Friday,  and  Christmas  Day  doable  time. 

5.  Boundary. 

The  boundary  shall  be, taken  at  a  radius  of  one  and  a  half  miles  from  St.  George's 
Hall  as  a  center,  beyond  which  walking-time  shall  be  allowed  in  the  first  quarter  at 
the'ratc  of  three  miles  an  hour:  but  men  to  walk  back  in  their  own  time.  For  shops 
outside  the  above  radius  the  bonndaiy  shall  bo  taken  at  a  radius  of  one  and  a  half 
mile  from  each  employer's  shop  as  a  center.  This  rule  applies  only  to  men  sent  from 
the  shop,  and  not  to  men  engaged  and  paid  at  the  job. 

6.  Country  jobs. 

All  men  sent  out  to  a  country  job  shall  have  their  traveling  expenses  paid  going  and 
returning,  if  discharged,  or  sent  back  to  the  shop,  and  3«.  per  week  for  lodgings.  Any 
allowance  beyond  tms  t«  bo  by  special  arrangement. 

7.  Pay  time. 

All  men  working  at  jobs  above  30  minutes'  walk  from  their  employer's  place  of  busi- 
ness  shall  leave  work  in  time  to  reach  the  pay-table  at  1  o'clock,  if  paid  on  Saturday, 
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or  at  6  o'clock,  if  paid  on  Friday ;  if  paid  at  the  Job,  to  work  the  same  as  in  the  shop. 
If  pay  is  not  commenced  at  the  above  times,  overtime  to  be  chargec^  at  the  ordinary 
rate. 

8.  Authority  of  employers. 

Each  employer  shall  conduct  his  business  in  any  way  he  may  thilkk  advantageous 
in  aJl  detauH  of  management,  uot  infiringing  the  individual  liberty  of  the  workmen 

9.  Hot  water  and  lock-up  place. 

That  the  employers  provide  hot  water  for  workmen's  meals ;  also  a  lock-up  place  in 
buildings  for  workmeirs  tools  where  the  magnitude  of  the  work  renders  it  necessary. 

10.  Notice  of  dismissal. 

That,  before  discharging  outside  men,  notice  be  always  given  them  previous  to  leav- 
ing-off  time,  or  the  employer  to  forfeit  two  hours'  pay. 

11.  Alteration  of  rules. 

Six  months'  notice  in  writing  (to  expire  on  the  1st  of  May)  shall  be  given  on  both 
sides  of  anv  alteration  in  the  foregoing  rules,  statiug  full  particulars,  and  the  party 
receiving  the  notice  shall  reply  to  it  within  one  month,  either  by  giving  a  counter 
notice  or  otherwise :  and,  if  necessary,  a  deputation  of  six  working  joiners  shall  be 
a])poiuted  to  meet  six  employers,  to  endeavor  to  come  to  an  understanding,  failing 
wlueh,  both  parties  shall  refer  the  question  back  1o  their  respective  general  meetings, 
and  propose  arbitration ;  and  if  a  msjority  on  both  sides  are  in  favor  of  arbitration, 
theu  a  court  shall  be  formed  as  follows : 

12.  Public  court  of  arbitration. 

The  court  shall  consist  of  six  employers  aud  six  working  joiners,  who  shall  have 
power  to  come  to  terms,  and  whose  decision  shall  be  biudin^  on  botn  parties ;  but,  if 
«uable  to  agree,  they  shall  proceed  to  appoint  an  umpire,  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon, 
who  shall  act  as  sole  referee,  and  whose  decision  shall  be  the  decision  of  the  court,  ana 
shall  be  equally  binding  on  both  parties. 

SAMUEL  H.  HOLME, 
THOMAS  HAIGA, 
THOS.  S.  WYNSON, 
WILLIAM  AITT, 
WM.  TOMPKINSON,  Jr., 
EDW'D  HUGHES, 
Of  the  Liverpool  Master  Builders^  AseodaHan* 
H.  McMILLEN, 
TOM  BROOKSBANK, 
GEORGE  MASSEY, 
JOHN  COGLEY, 
JOHN  PATTINSON, 
THOMAS  WATT, 
Of  the  Amalgamated  and  General  Union  Stpcieiies  of  Carpenters  and  Joinen, 

Witness  to  the  signatuies  of  the  above : 
W.  Knox, 

Secretary  to  the  Liverpool  Master  Builder^  Association. 
6  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 


HI. 


Liverpool  Master  Builders'  Association. 


Bricklayers'  trade  rules^  arranged  between  the  master  builders  and  operative  bricklayers  of 
Liverpool^  Sth  May,  1877,  to  come  into  operation  on  17th  May,  1877. 

1.  Summer  rule. 

From  the  1st  day  of  March  to  the  3l8t  day  of  October  (both  inclusive)  the  following 
regulations  shall  be  observed:  Work  to  commence  on  Monday  luomiug  at  7  a.  m.  and 
terminatt'  at  half  past  5  p.  m.,  ullowin<^  half  an  hour  (from  eight  o'clock  to  half  past) 
for  breakfast,  aud  one  hour  (from  iwelvo  to  one)  for  dinner.  Starting  times  to  be 
7  a.  m.,  8.30  a.  m.,  and  1  p.  m. 

Work  to  commence  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thnrstlay ,  and  Friday,  respectively,  at 
S  a.  m.  and  terminate  at  half  past  5  p.  m.,  allowing  half  an  hour  (from  e^ht  ^'c^qck. 
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to  half  past)  for  bToakfast  and  one  hour  (from  twelve  to  one)  for  dumer.  Starling 
timee  to  be  6  a.  m.,  8.30  a.  m.,  and  1  p.  m. 

Work  to  commence  on  Saturday  at  6  a.  m.  and  terminate  at  half  past  13  p.  nL, 
allowing  half  an  hour  (from  eight  o'clock  to  hall  past)  for  breakfast,  btarting  times 
to  be  6  a.  m.  and  8.30  a.  m. 

Wages  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  dd.  per  honr  on  and  after  the  17th  May,  1877. 

2.  Winter  rule. 

From  the  Ist  day  of  November  to  the  last  day  of  Febriiarj'  (both  inclusive)  the  fol- 
lowing regulations  shall  be  observed :  Work  to  commence  on  Monday^  Tuesday,  Wed- 
nesday, Thursday,  and  Friday,  respectively,  at  7  a.  m.  and  t-crminate  at  5  p.  m.,  with 
meal  hours  the  same  as  in  summer.  Starting  times  to  be  7  a.  m.,  8.30  a.  m.,  and 
1  p.  m. 

Work  to  commence  on  Saturday  at  7  a.  m.  and  terminate  at  half  past  12  p.  m^ 
with  breakfast  half-hour,  same  as  in  summer.  Starting  times  to  be  7  a.  m.  and  8.30 
a.m. 

Wages  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  9d.  per  hour. 

3.  Overtime. 

All  overtime  made  by  the  request  of  the  employers  to  be  paid  by  the  honr  at  time- 
and-a-qnarter  up  to  10  p.  m.  on  the  first  five  davs  of  the  week ;  all  overtime  after  10 

S.  m.  to  be  time-and-a-half.    On  Saturday  all  overtime  to  be  time-and-a-half;  on 
unday  double  time. 

4.  Boundary. 

The  boundary  shall  be  taken  at  a  radius  of  one  and  a  half  miles  from  St.  George's 
Hall  as  a  center,  beyond  which  walking  distance  will  be  allowed  in  the  lir»t  quarter 
at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  honr;  but  no  walking  time  to  be  allowed  in  the  second 
quarter,  and  men  to  walk  back  in  their  own  time,  except  when  ^oing  to  the  shop  for 
wages,  then  walking  time  to  be  allowed  to  the  boundary.  This  rule  to  apply  only 
when  men  are  sent  from  the  shop. 

5.    COUKTRY  JOBS. 

At  country  Jobs,  where  the  employer,  instead  of  walking  time,  undeitakcs  to  pay 
lodgings,  the  allowance  for  lodging  money  shall  be  2s.  6<1,  per  week ;  and,  if  wages  are 
paid  on  the  job,  no  walking  time  shall  be  allowed  except  when  first  sent  out  and 
when  sent  home ;  but  if  wages  are  paid  in  the  shop,  then  walking  time  shall  be  al- 
lowed in  on  Saturday  to  the  boundary  and  out  on  Monday  from  the  boundary,  in 
accordance  with  Rule  No.  4.  The  payment  of  wages  at  the  job  or  in  the  shop  to  l>e  at 
the  option  of  the  employer. 

6.  Traveukg  expenses  and  time. 

If,  instead  of  allowing  walking  tirco,  the  employer  undertakes  to  pay  traveling  ex- 
penses, then  the  train  or  other  conveyance  which  leaves  Liverpool  nearest  7  a.  m.  on 
Monday  morning,  and  leaves  the  station  in  the  vicinity  of  the  work  nearest  1:2.30 
p.  m.  on  Saturday,  shall  be  taken  in  those  cases  where  wages  are  paid  in  the  shop: 
but  if  wages  are  paid  on  the  job,  then  the  traveling  expenses  only  to  be  allowea 
when  sent  out  to  a  job  and  when  sent  home. 

7.  Payment  of  wages. 

If  wages  are  not  paid  by  half  past  one  o'clock  on  Saturday,  time  may  be  ohai^ged  at 
the  same  rate  as  if  working,  and  no  wages  shall  be  paid  in  a  public  house  or  beer 
house. 

8.  Authority  op  employers. 

Each  employer  shall  conduct  his  business  in  any  way  he  may  think  advantageous 
in  the  matter  of  letting  t)iece-work,  taking  apprentices,  using  machinery  and  imple- 
ments, employment  of  society  or  non-society  men^  employment  of  town  or  coontiy 
bricklayers,  and  in  all  details  of  management  not  infringing  the  individual  liberty  of 
the  workmen. 

9.  Alteration  op  rules. 

Six  months'  notice,  in  writing  ^to  expire  on  Ist  May),  shall  l>e  given  on  either 
side  of  any  alteration  in  the  foregoing  rules,  stating  full  particulars,  and  the  party 
receiving  the  notice  shall  reply  to  it  within  one  month^  cither  by  giving  a  counter  no- 
tice or  otherwise;  and,  if  necessary,  a  deputation  of  six  working  bricklayers  shall  be 
api>ointed  to  meet  six  employers  to  endeavor  to  come  to  an  understanding,  failing 
which,  both  parties  shall  refer  the  question  back  to  their  respective  general  meetinga^ 
and  propose  arbitration ;  and  if  a  majority  on  both  sides  are  in  favor  of  arbitration, 
then  a  court  shall  be  formed  as  follows : 
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10.   COUBT  OF  ARBITRATION. 

Hie  court  shall  consist  of  six  employers  and  six  working  bricklay^s,  who  shall 
have  power  to  come  to  tenns,  and  whose  decision  shall  be  binding  on  both  parties ; 
bot,  if  unable  to  agree,  they  shall  proceed  to  appoint  an  umpire,  to  be  mutnally 
M;reed  upon,  who  smill  act  as  sole  referee,  and  whose  decision  shall  be  the  deoison  o£ 
t£e  court,  and  shall  be  equally  binding  on  both,  parties. 

WILLIAM  LITT,  President, 
W.  KNOX,  Secretaryy 

Of  the  Liverpool  Master  Builders^  Aaaociaiion, 
JOSEPH  POVEY,  President, 
SAMUEL  WEBSTER,  Secretary, 

Of  ^e  Liverpool  Operative  Bricklayers  Society. 
%  LoBD  Bfman,  Lherpool, 


IV. 

MASONS'  TRADE  RULES, 

Arranged  between  the  master  Imilders  and  operative  stonemasons  of  Liverpool  on  the  24<ft 
April,  and  to  come  into  operation  on  1st  May,  1876. 

1.  Wages  and  working  time. 

The  current  rate  of  wases  for  efficient  workmen  to  be  ninepence  per  hour  all  the 
year  round,  and  the  time  to  be  worked  as  follows :  From  the  1st  day  of  February  to  the 
10th  day  of  November,  inclusive,  from  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  half  past  5  in  the 
afternoon ;  and  firom  tne  11th  day  of  Noveiiiber  to  the  4th  day  of  December  from  7  in 
the  morning  to  5  in  the  afternoon;  and  from  December  5  to  January  10,  inclusive,  from 
half  past  7  to  half  past  4 ;  and  from  the  11th  day  of  January  to  the  1st  day  of  February, 
from  7  o'clock  in  tne  morning  to  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  (Saturdays  in  each  case  ex- 
cepted, when  work  shall  cease  at  12  o'clock  throughout  the  year),  and  pay  to  com- 
mence not  later  than  12.30  p.  m.  on  Saturdays. 

2.  Meal  hours. 

Breakfast-time  to  be  from  8.30  to  9  a.  m. ;  dinner-time  to  be  frx>m  12  noon  to  1  p.  m., 

3.  Work  sheds. 

In  yards  or  other  jobs  the  nature  and  extent  of  which  render  the  demand  reasona- 
ble, sneds  shall  be  erected.  The  operatives,  in  conjunction  with  the  masters,  to  have 
a  voice  in  directing  where  a  dispute  exists  relative  to  the  erection  of  sheds.  In  the 
event  of  any  disputes  a  deputation  of  two  employers  and  two  workmen  not  connected 
with  the  work  in  question  to  form  a  committee  to  decide  whether  such  demand  is  rea- 
sonable ;  and  any  employers  refrisinff  to  erect  sheds,  if  this  committee  decide  that  the 
demand  is  reasonable,  to  pay  half  tne  time  lost  by  his  men  through  the  non-erection 
of  such  sheds. 

4.  Overtime. 

All  overtime  made  by  the  request  of  the  employers  to  be  paid  by  the  hour  at  time 
and  a  quarter  up  to  10  p.  m.  on  the  first  five  days  of  the  week.  All  overtime  after  10 
p.  m.  to  be  time  and  a  half.  On  Saturdays  all  overtime  to  be  time  and  a  half;  on  Sun* 
day  and  Chrismas  Day  double  time. 

5.  Afprenticss. 

Boys  entering  the  trade  on  no  account  to  exceed  16  years  of  age,  and  to  be  bound 
until  the  age  ot  21  years.  No  boy  to  work  longer  than  three  months  without  being 
legally  bound. 

6.  Altbratiok  of  rules. 

Six  months'  notice  in  writing  (to  expire  on  the  Ist  of  May)  shall  be  given  by  either 
party  of  any  alteration  in  the  foregoing  rules,  stating  full  particulazs;  and  the  party 
receiving  the  notice  shall  reply  to  it  within  one  month  either  by  giving  a  coimter  no 
tice  or  otherwise ;  and,  if  necessary,  a  deputation  of  six  working  masons  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  meet  six  employers  to  endeavor  to  come  to  an  imderstanding,  failing  which, 
both  parties  shall  refer  the  question  back  to  their  respective  general  meeting  and  pro* 
pose  arbitration,  and  if  a  majority  on  both  sides  are  in  favor  of  arbitration,  then  a 
court  shall  be  formed  as  follows :  i     ^  a/  ><  ^  ■  /> 
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7.  Public  court  of  arbitration. 

The  court  shall  consist  of  six  employers  and  six  working  masons,  who  shall  haya 
power  to  come  to  terms,  and  whose  decision  shall  bo  binding  on  botn  parties;  bnt  if 
unable  to  agree,  they  shall  proceed  to  appoint  an  amjpire  who  shall  be  mutually  agreed 
upon,  who  shall  act  as  sole  referee,  and  whose  decision  shall  be  the  decision  of  the 
court  and  shall  be  equally  binding  on  both  parties. 

D.  RABCLIFFE,  Pretident. 
W.  KNOX,  Secretary, 
Of  iheLircrpool  Master  Builder^  AssodatUm, 
BENJAMIN  MARSH, 
President  Stonemawmtf  Society. 
ROBERT  IRVING, 
Secretary  of  the  Operative  Stonemanoru^  Society, 


Liverpool  Master  Builders*  Association. 

Plasterert^  trade  rules,  to  come  into  operation  on  7th  May,  ia77. 

1.  Hours  op  work. 

The  ordinary  hours  of  work  shall  be  49^  hours  per  week,  apportioned  as  follows : 
Ever^  morning  from  7  a.  m.  to  5.30  p.  m.,  with  half  an  hour  lor  breakfast  and  one  hour 
for  dinner ;  and  on  Saturday  from  7  a.  m.  to  12  at  noon,  and  half  an  hour  for  breakfast 
But  for  the  four  winter  months,  November,  December,  January,  and  February,  the 
^ordinary  hours  of  work  shall  be  47  hours — from  7  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  on  the  first  fiye  days, 
and  £rom  7  a.  m.  to  13  at  noon  on  Saturday,  with  meal  hours  the  same  as  in  summer. 

2.  Starting  time. 

Starting  time  every  day  shall  be  at  7  a.  m.,  9  a.  m.,  and  1  p.  m.,  cxcepti^  Saturday, 
when  it  shall  be  7  and  9  a.  m.  only. 

3.  Rate  of  wages.  • 

Wages  shall  be  paid  by  the  hour,  at  the  average  rate  of  9(2.  per  hour  all  the  year 
round. 

4.  Authority  op  emplotbrs. 

Each  employer  shall  conduct  his  business  in  any  wa^  he  may  think  advantageous  in 
all  details  of  management,  not  infringing  upon  the  individual  liberty  of  the  workmen 
or  these  general  rules. 

5.  Overtime, 

All  overtime  made  by  the  request  of  the  employers  shall  be  paid  by  the  hour,  at  the 
following  rates,  ^viz :  Full  time  and  a  quarter  up  to  10  p.  ul  on  the  first  five  days;  after 
10  p.  m.  time  and  a  half ;  on  Saturdays  all  overtime  to  be  time  and  a  half. 

6.  Boundary. 

The  boundary  shall  be  taken  at  a  radius  of  one  and  a  half  miles  from  St.  G<M)rge'8 
Hall  OS  a  center,  beyond  which  walking  time  shall  be  allowed,  in  the  first  quarter  only, 
at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour,  but  men  to  walk  back  in  their  own  time.  This  rule 
applies  to  men  only  sent  from  the  shop,  and  not  to  men  engaged  and  paid,  at  the  job. 

7.  Country  jobs. 

All  men  sent  out  to  a  country  job  shall  have  their  traveling  expenses  paid  goin^and 
retiurning,  if  discharged  or  sent  back  to  the  Hhop,  and  2s,  m,  per  week  for  Todgrngs; 
any  allowance  beyond  this  to  be  by  special  arrangement. 
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8.  Pay  time. 

All  men  working  at  jobs  above  thirty  minutes'  walk  from  their  employei-'s  place  of 
business  shall  leave  work  in  time  to  reach  the  pay-table  at  12.30  p.  m.  if  paid  on  Sat- 
urday, or  at  6  o'clock  if  paid  on  Friday ;  if  paid  at  the  job,  to  be  paid  at  12  noon. 

9.  Alteration  of  rules. 

Six  months'  notice  in  writing  (to  expire  between  the  Ist  May  and  1st  August)  shall 
be  given  on  both  sides  of  any  alteration  in  the  foregoing  rules,  stating  full  particulars ; 
and  the  party  receiving  the  notice  shall  reply  to  it  within  one  month,  either  by  giving 
a  counter  notice  or  otherwise ;  and,  if  necessary,  a  deputation  of  six  working  plasterer, 
shsM  be  appointed  to  meet  six  employers  to  endeavor  to  come  to  an  understandings 
failing  which,  both  parties  shall  refer  the  question  back  to  their  respective  general 
meetings  and  propose  arbitration ;  and  if  a  majority  on  both  sides  are  in  favor  of  arbi- 
tration, then  a  court  shall  be  formed  as  follows  : 

10.  Public  court  op  arbitration. 

The  court  shall  consist  of  six  employers  and  six  working  plasterers,  who  shall  have 
power  to  come  to  terms,  and  whose  decision  shall  be  binding  on  both  parties ;  but,  if 
unable  to  agree,  they  shall  proceed  to  appoint  an  umpire,  to  be  mutualb^  agreed  upon, 
who  shall  act  as  sole  referee,  and  whose  decision  shall  be  the  decision  of  the  court,  and 
shall  be  equally  binding  on  both  parties. 

WILLIAM  LITT,  President, 
W.  KNOX.  Secretary, 
Of  the  Liverpool  Master  Builders^  Assodation. 
CHARLES  LEAF,  President, 
THOS.  REILLY,  Secretary, 

Of  the  Operative  Plastererv  Society, 

It  was  agreed  that  these  rules  come  into  operation  on  the  7th  day  of  May,  1877. 


VI. 

Wirral  Branch  of  the  Liverpool.  Master  Builders'  Association. 

Carpentera^  and  joiners^  trade  rules,  as  agreed  to  by  the  employers  and  operaUves,  to  come  into 

operation  on  1st  May,  1877. 

1.  Hours  op  work. 

The  ordinary  hours  of  work  shall  be  55  hours  per  week,  apportioned  as  follows :  On 
Monday  morning  from  7  a.  m.  to  half  past  5  p.  m.,  with  half  an  hour  for  breakfast 
and  one  hour  for  dinner;  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  firom  6 
a.  m.  to  half  past  5  p.  m.,  with  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  one  hour  for  dinner ;  and 
on  Saturday  from  6  a.  m.  to  half  past  12  p.  m.,  with  half  an  hour  for  breakfast.  But 
for  the  four  winter  months — November,  December,  January,  and  February — where 
artificial  light  is  not  provided,  the  ordinary  hours  of  work  snail  be  47^  hours — ^from 
7  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  on  the  first  five  days,  and  from  7  a.  m.  to  half  past  12  p.  m.  on  Satur- 
day, with  meal  hours  the  same  as  in  summer.  No  reduction  to  be  made  when  men 
cannot  see  the  full  time. 

2.  Rate  of  wages. 

Wages  shall  bo  paid  by  the  hour  at  the  average  rate  of  Bid,  per  hour,  or  £1 17».  lOd. 
per  week  of  55  hours ;  but  for  the  four  winter  months,  where  artificial  light  is  not  pro- 
vided, the  average  rate  of  wages  shall  be  9d.  per  hour,  or  £1  15«.  7^d,  per  week  of  47^ 
hours. 

3.  Starting  time. 

Starting  time  on  Monday  shall  bo  7  a.  m.,  8.30  a.  m.,and  1  p.m.;  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  at  6  a.  m.,  6. 30  a.  m., 7  a.  m.,  8. 30 a.  m.,  and  1  ij. m., 
and  on  Saturday,  6  a.  m.,  6.30  a.  m.,  7  a. m.,  and  8.30  a,  m.    But  JgfizlJiSV  fe?t.''53^?^ 
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months,  where  artificial  light  is  not  provided,  the  startinff  time  to  be  7  a.  m. 
(instead  of  6  a.m.),  8.30  a.m.y  and  1  p.  m. ;  6.30  a.  m.  and  7  a.  m.  are  not  xeoog^ 
nized  as  starting  times,  bnt  allowed  for  the  conyeuience  of  the  workmen* 

4.  OVERTIMX. 

All  time  worked  at  the  request  of  the  employers  after  5.30  p.  m.  on  the  first  five 
days  of  the  week  to  be  paid  at  the  foUowin^^  rates :  Time  and  quarter  for  the  first  four 
hours ;  double  time  after,  up  to  starting  time  next  morning.  On  Saturday  all  time 
worked  after  12.30  to  be  paid  time  ana  half  up  to  5  p.  m.,  and  double  time  after;  or. 
Sundays,  Christmas  Day,  and  Good  Friday  double  time. 

5.  Boundary. 

That  the  boundary  shall  be  taken  at  a  radius  of  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Charing 
Cross  as  a  center,  and  all  men  employed  within  this  boundary  shall  work  the  same  as 
in  the  workshops ;  but  if  employed  at  any  Job  beyond  this  boundary,  workmen  to  be 
at  the  boundary  at  the  time  stated  for  starting  and  leaving  off  in  these  roles. 

6.  Payment  of  wages. 

All  employers  to  commence  to  pay  not  later  than  ten  minutes  after  leaving-off  time. 
All  men  working  at  outside  Jobs  to  be  at  the  pay-table  not  later  than  ten  minutes 
after  leavinflr.offtime,  unless  paid  at  the  Job.  If  not  paid  within  half  an  hour,  over- 
time to  be  charged  at  the  above  rate  (Rule  4). 

7.  Dismissal  or  lea  vino  employ. 

Two  hours'  notice  shall  be  given  by  the  employer  or  workman  of  an  intention  to  put 
an  end  to  the  service,  and  in  default  either  party  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  otner 
two  hours'  w2M;es.  Such  notice  to  be  given,  m  all  cases,  so  as  to  expire  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  &y's  work. 

8.  Country  jobs. 

All  men  sent  to  country  lobs  shall  have  their  traveling  expenses  paid  goin^  and  re- 
turning once  a  week,  together  with  3«.  per  week  lodging  money  witliin  a  radios  often 
miles;  oeyond  this  to  be  by  special  agreement. 

9.  Piece  work. 

No  piece-work  to  be  allowed  in  any  class  of  work  except  stairs  or  staircases. 

10.  Apprentices. 

All  apprentices,  after  a  month's  trial,  to  be  legally  bound  for  not  less  than  five  yean. 

11.  Hot  water  and  lock-up  place. 

Empk^ers  to  provide  hot  water  for  workmen's  meals;  also  a  look*up  place  for  the 
protection  of  workmen's  tools. 

15S.  Authority  of  employers. 

Eftoh  employer  shall  condnot  his  business  in  any  way  he  may  think  advantftgeons 
in  all  detaus  of  management,  not  infringing  the  individual  liberty  of  the  workmen. 

13.  Alteration  of  rules. 

Sfcx  months^  notice  in  writing  (to  expire  on  the  Ist  of  May)  shall  be  gLven  on  both 
M/^  of  any  alteration  in  the  foregoins  rules,  stating  full  particolars,  and  the  party 
receiving  the  notice  shall  reply  to  it  within  one  mouthy  either  by  giving  a  counter 
notice  or  otherwise :  and,  if  necessary,  a  deputation  of  toui  working  Joiners  ahaU  be 
appointed  to  meet  four  employers,  to  endeavor  to  come  to  an  understanding,  lailing 
wmoh,  both  parties  shall  refer  the  question  back  to  their  respective  general  meeting 
and  propose  arbitration ;  and  if  a  minority  on  both  sides  aie  in  favor  of  arMlratloD, 
then  a  court  shall  be  formed  as  follows  *.  ,     ....,.,,^ 
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13.  Public  court  of  arbitration. 

The  conrt  shaXl  consist  of  four  employers  and  fonr  working  Joiners,  who  shall  have 
power  to  come  to  terms,  and  whose  decision  shall  be  bindine  on  botn  parties;  but,  if 
unable  to  agree,  they  shall  proceed  to  appoint  an  nmpire,  to  oe  mutually  aereed  upon, 
who  shall  act  as  sole  referee,  and  whose  decision  shall  be  the  decision  of  the  court, 
and  shall  be  equally  binding  on  both  parties. 

HENRY  FISHER, 
WILLIAM  H.  FORDE, 
JAMES  HARKNESS  &  SON, 
ALEX'R  BLEAKLEY, 
Of  the  Wirral  Branch  of  the  Liverpool  Master  Builders^  Association. 
THOS.  GEO.  KNIGHT, 
DAVID  8MAIL, 
RICHARD  POTTER, 
JAMES  DAYIES, 
0/  the  Birkenhead  Branch  of  the  Amalgamated  Societies  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners.    . 

Witness  to  the  signatures  of  the  above : 
W.  Knox, 

Secretary  to  the  Wirral  Branch  of  the  lAeerpool  Master  BuUdert^  Assodatian. 

6  Lord  Street,  lAverpool, 
H.  Ex.  5 2Q 
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SCOTLAin). 

depart,  by  Consul-General  Badeau,  of  London^  on  the  failure  of  the  City  of  OUugow  BakL 

Refenine  to  the  recent  failure  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  Scotland,  which  has 
of  course  oeen  known  in  the  United  States  from  the  date  of  its  occnirenoe,  I  hare 
the  honor  to  state  that  it  is  difficult  in  these  days,  when  every  circumstance  connected 
with  such  an  event  is  telegraphed  almost  from  hour  to  hour,  to  he  certain  that  a  repori 
on  the  snhject  is  not  completely  forestalled  and  useless  when  it  arrives  at  the  Depart- 
ment. There  seem,  however,  to  be  some  results  of  this  failure  which  may  possibly 
not  have  been  caught  up  in  the  returns  sent  across  the  wires — ^results  which  elevate 
the  misfortune  into  a  commercial  event,  and  make  it  worthy  of  consideration  in  the 
Unit'Cd  States  as  well  as  in  Great  Britiau.  Some  of  these  could  not  be  perceived  al 
first,  and  are  only  appreciated  after  full  knowledge  is  obtained,  and  a  calmer  Judg- 
ment has  been  able  to  consider  them.  Even  now  all  is  not  entirely  dear,  but  enoa^ 
is  known  for  some  account  of  them  to  be  offered. 

The  City  Bank  of  Glasgow  was  one  of  the  commercial  institutions  of  Scotland  most 
trusted  by  the  community  where  it  existed,  as  is  evident  by  the  fact  that  its  £100 
shares  sold  for  £240  the  day  before  the  failure.  It  had  133  branches,  with  750 
'  employ^,  and  for  iifteen  years  its  dividends  had  been  steadily  increasing  from  5  per 
cent,  in  1863,  until  in  1877  they  had  reached  12  per  cent.  The  character  of  the  direct- 
ors stood  high :  the  transactions  of  the  bank  were  considered  irreproachable ;  and 
on  the  1st  October  its  current  deposits  amounted  to  £2^500,000. 

On  that  day,  October  1,  it  stopped  payment.  The  anairs  of  the  bank  were  at  once 
subjected  to  an  investigation  by  competent  accountants,  who  have  since  reported  a 
deficiency  of  £5,190,963,  in  addition  to  the  capital  stock  of  £1,000.000,  This  defi- 
ciency was  caused  in  the  main  by  the  acceptance  by  the  directors  of  bad  securities; 
secunties  of  such  a  character  that,  when  they  were  examined  by  the  banks  whi^ 
were  consulted  before  the  stoppage,  it  was  decided  to  be  inexpedient  to  render  the 
assistance  applied  for. 

This  great  disaster  at  once  affected  the  entire  commercial  community  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Something  very  like  a  panic  occurred.  The  Bank  of  England's  rate  went  np 
from  5  to  6  per  cent. ;  runs  were  made  on  other  banks ;  several  other  lan;e  faUuTes  oc- 
curred both  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  though  none  of  anything  like  the  importance 
of  that  which  was  their  cause :  and  the  general  depression  in  trade  which  had  previ- 
ously existed  was  enhanced.  These  effects  have  not  yet  disappeared,  but  it  is  believed 
that  the  worst  has  been  experienced.  The  banks,  without  exception,  have  so  £sr  been 
able  to  stand  the  run  made  against  them^  and  though  uneasiness  still  exists  and  pos- 
sibly more  failures  may  occur,  the  gloomiest  apprehensions  at  first  entertained  in  some 
quarters  have  happily  not  been  realized. 

There  are,  however,  two  points  of  view  from  which  this  calamity  appears  to  differ 
from  or  to  transend  any  that  has  recently  occurred.  The  bank  was  one  of  onlimited 
liability,  and  the  stockholders  have  already  been  called  upon  to  make  good  the  looses 
of  the  creditors  to  the  extent  of  five  times  their  original  investments.  The  number  of 
really  wealthy  stockholders  is  said  to  be  small ;  the  great  majority  being  persona  of 
limited  means,  principally  clergymen  and  other  professional  men,  farmers,  tradesmen,  or 
women,  whose  little  fortunes  were  all  invested  in  this  institution.  These,  of  conxae, 
are  utterly  unable  to  meet  the  demand  ui>on  them,  and,  in  mosS  cases,  can  with  diffi- 
culty pay  what  amounts  to  the  first  value  of  the  stock.  They  are  mined  absolutely ; 
while  the  loss,  heavier  in  amount  though  hardly  more  severe  in  reality,  falls  upon  a 
comparatively  few,  who  are  reduced  in  one  day  from  affluence  to  poverty.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  a  score  and  a  half  of  stockholders  under  the  call  mentioned  moat  for- 
nish  millions.  When  the  reply  to  this  first  call  is  exhausted,  another  is  to  be  made 
upon  those  who  have  anythmg  left,  and  so  on  till  the  debt  is  liquidated  or  the  stock- 
holders are  all  pennyless. 

Those  taking  stock  to  a  large  extent  were  doubtless  aware  of  their  liabilities  and 
chose  to  incur  the  risk,  which,  however,  probably  seemed  remote,  but  among  the 
smaller  investors  many  women  and  persons  unused  to  practical  business,  it  is  believed, 
were  utterly  ignorant  that  they  were  liable  for  any  sum  beyond  their  original  invest- 
ment. Universal  sympathy  has  been  expressed  for  these,  and  it  is  proposed  to  raise  a 
fund  by  subscription  to  relieve  in  some  degree  the  suffering  which  the  &tlare  has 
occasioned. 

But,  besides  this  distressing  feature  of  the  present  calamity,  there  is  another  which 
provokes  comment  and  commiseration.  According  to  English  law,  trustees  investing 
in  such  stocks  are  personally  liable  as*  if  they  were  the  actual  investors,  while  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  trust,  who  in  this  case  have  been  the  recipients  of  the  large  divi- 
dends yielded  by  the  stock,  are  free  from  any  liability.  This  state  of  the  law  oomes 
ui>on  the  unfortunate  trustees  with  crushing  force.    Their  liability^ }^^aj^,pnlimitedy 
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and  man^  who  baye  been  acting  for  others,  and  often  receivine  no  personal  benefit 
from  their  Ubors,  will  now  be  obbged,  if  they  can,  to  make  eood  aloss  mm  which  those 
for  whom  they  act  ma^  not  suffer  at  all.  '  The  only  possible  remedy  of  the  trastees  will 
be  against  the  beneficiarieS|  and  this  depends  entirely  npon  the  wording  of  the  deed  of 
trust,  which  in  many  instances  does  not  provide  for  snch  an  emersenoy. 
The  conduct  of  the  directors,  who  are  answerable  for  all,  is  haruly  susceptible  of  ex- 

Slanation.  They  appear  in  tne  first  instance  to  have  advanced  large  sums  to  their 
lends  and  connections  in  business  on  securities  which  no  business  man  should  have 
accepted,  and  over  £5,790,000  of  which  the  accountants  value  at  only  £1,521,000; 
and  when  this  conduct  could  no  longer  be  fairly  and  honorably  concealed,  to  have 
entered  upon  a  system  of  false  returns  to  the  Government  and  false  accounts  generally, 
which  lasted  for  years,  until  finally  it  could  no  longer  be  maintained  without  exposure. 
When  the  bank  applied  for  relief  and  was  obliged  to  submit  its  books  to  examination 
the  character  of  tne  securities  was  at  once  apparent  and  occasioned  the  refusal  of  aid, . 
upon  which  its  downfaU  followed.  Then  came  the  investigation  of  accounts,  which 
has  disclosed  the  state  of  affairs  described. 

There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  directors  who  are  implicated  in 
these  transactions  benefited  individually  by  them  or  whether  it  was  in  the  first  place 
only  to  assist  firiends  and  business  connections,  that  they  displayed  the  fatuity  of  ac- 
cepting utterly  insnfQcient  securities.  The  principal  persons  concerned  have  been 
arrest^  and  wHl  be  held  answerable  to  the  courts. 

ADAM  BADEAU. 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

London,  November  1,  1878. 


JinSTHERLATroa. 

Beport,  bif  Mr,  Bimey,  minUier  rendent  of  the  United  Statet  at  ike  Hague,  on  labor  and  thet 
laboring  classea  of  the  Xeiherlands, 


In  the  present  antagonism  between  capital  and  labor  in  the  United  States,  I  cannot 
aid  your  inauiries  better  than  by  giving  facts  in  regard  to  the  price  of  labor  and  the 
condition  ax  laborers  in  Holland. 

In  this  country,  upon  an  area  of  somewhat  more  than  20,000  English  square  miles^ 
there  live  four  millions  of  people.  There  perhaps  cannot  be  found  elsewhere  an  equal 
number  occupying  a  similar  area  in  which  a  larger  amount  of  wealth  has  been  accu- 
mulated in  individual  ownership,  and  in  which  the  operatives  or  producers  are  more 
contented,  and  in  possession  of  more  of  the  ordinary  needs  of  life,  and  less  embarrassed 
by  debt. 

The  average  compensation  of  laborers  in  Holland  does  not  exceed  one-third  of  the 
average  compensation  of  the  same  class  in  the  United  States.  (I  may  note  here  that 
when  I  speak  of  prices,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  the  reader  to  use  the  terms  of  the 
United  States  currency,  the  Holland  florin,  or  its  100  cents,  being  of  the  same  value 
as  40  cents  United  States.)  The  ordinary  workman  in  this  country  receives  from  40 
to  60  cents  per  day,  according  to  the  number  of  hours  in  which  he  may  have  worked. 
It  will  not  be  amiss  to  remark  that  the  difficulty  which  has  often  threatened  to  be  seri- 
ous in  the  United  States  has  been  satisfactorily  solved  here  by  paying  the  workman, 
by  the  hour,  and  giving  him  the  privilege  to  work  as  many  hours  as  he  pleases.  The 
result  is,  that  the  time  of  work,  instead  of  being  less  than  ten  hours,  is  almost  inva- 
riably in  excess.  Some  continue  at  work  ten,  some  eleven,  some  twelve,  and  others, 
even  thirteen  or  fourteen  hours.  During  the  summer  months  there  are  eighteen 
hours  of  daylight  in  this  latitivle.  They  can  commence  the  workins-day  at  five  or  six 
o'clock  in  the  mornihg,  rest  for  breakfast  between  seven  and  eight,  rest  for  second 
meal  between  twelve  and  one  and  a  half,  and  the  third  time  between  four  and  five, 
quitting  at  any  time  before  dark,  which  does  not  set  in  at  that  season  until  nine  or 
nine  and  a  half  o'clock.  That  I  may  speak  reliably,  i  have  before  me  the  time-book  or 
the  superintendent  of  the  workmen  of  a  larse  brick  buildinc  being  constructed  for  one 
of  the  government  departments.  The  highest  rate  to  the  bricklayers  is  7.20  cents  per 
hour ;  others  received  from  5.20  cents  to  6  cents  per  hour.  So  that,  for  a  dav  of  ten 
hours,  the  best  received  72  cents,  the  inferior  52  cents,  and  at  the  same  rate  for  addi- 
tional hours,  many  of  them  makmg  fourteen  hours  per  day.  Men  employed  in  sweep- 
ing the  strecfts  of  the  city  receive  40  cents  per  day.  Farm  hands  in  the  country  re- 
ceive less.  Nor  is  this  low  rate  of  compensation  confined  to  those  called  laborers.  It 
pervades  all  callings.  The  policemen  of  the  city  are  paid  from  ^80  to  $4  per  week  ;. 
letter-carriers  are  paid  at  the  same  rate;  well-trained  men-8er\'anta  who  f — ^ 
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than  one  language  offer  their  services  for  from  |8  to  $10  per  month;  female  oookB,  for 
from  |3  to  |4  per  month }  housemaids,  for  frx>m  |2.50  to  (3.50  for  the  same  time.  An 
expenenced  coachman  hires  for  $15  per  month,  and  supports  himself  wi£By  and  child 
upon  this  sum. 

Efficient  merchant-clerks  receive  $300  to  $600  per  annum ;  school  teachers  in  acad 
emies  receive  from  $400  to  $500,  and  tihe  rector  or  principal  of  the  chief  high  school  in 
the  city  receives  $1,100  per  annum.  The  annual  allowance  for  memhers  otFarliament 
is  $800,  and  for  ministers  of  state  or  cabinet  officers  $5,000  per  annum.  Bamsters  aie 
regarded  as  at  the  top  of  the  profession  when  their  receipts  reach  $6,000. 

Sitting  one  day  at  dinner  with  a  very  intelligent  and  prominent  officer  of  the  gov- 
ernment, I  inquired  of  him  how  it  was  possible  for  employ^  to  live  upon  such  meskger 
wages.  ''  Possible  1 "  said  he ;  "  they  Hve  very  well ;  and  experience  has  shown  that 
the  laborers  have  more  saved,  as  a  general  rule,  at  the  end  of  the  year  at  the  present 
rate  than  when  the  compensation  was  higher. 

After  many  inquiries  and  some  consideration  given  to  the  subject,  I  infer  that  the 
laboring  population  nuuntain  themselves  by  the  low  rates  of  compensation  for  the 
following  reasons : 

1.  They  are  accustomed  to  a  carefril  economy.  If  their  wages  are  only  $3  per  week, 
they  will  live  within  that  amount  by  denymg  themselves  indulgence  in  the  more 
costly  articles.  For  purposes  of  revenue  the  Government  treats  meat  and  sugar  an 
luxuries,  and  a  tax  is  assessed  upon  so  much  of  these  articles  as  may  be  consomad 
within  the  country.  They  are  therefore  very  sparingly  used  by  workingmen.  Meat 
is  of  higher  price  here  than  in  the  United  States,  and  this  price  is  kept  up  by  the  de- 
mand in  the  London  market,  where  all  that  Holland  can  spare  finds  ready  sale.  On 
account  of  cheap  labor,  vegetables  and  other  products  of  the  farm  sell  very  low.  The 
cheaper  grains  are  used  for  bread.  The  labormg  man  obtains  his  rent  at  a  reasonable 
rate.  As  he  lives  chiefly  in  towns  and  cities,  he  takes  an  apartment  or  so  much  sp^ce 
as  he  actually  needs  for  bis  family.  Rents  are  low,  because  the  taxes  upon  real  estate 
ai-e  very  moderate.  In  his  dress  he  adopts  the  style  and  material  that  has  bc^tn  in 
use  for  many  years.  This  can  be  made  up  at  home,  without  report  to  the  shops.  Ii 
he  is  employed  on  damp  ground,  he  uses  the  wooden  instead  of  leather  shoes.  Many 
articles  he  uses  are  as  much  lower  in  price  than  the  same  articles  in  the  United  Statcas 
as  the  rate  of  his  wages  is  lower  than  those  given  there.  This  difference  in  price  may 
be  Illustrated  by  an  example.  Holland  and  the  United  States  each  import  the  stock  cir 
body  of  the  silk  hat  from  the  same  country.  When  you  go  into  a  store  here  to  buy  the 
article,  after  it  has  passed  throush  the  hands  of  the  operatives,  you  wiU  be  chai^ged 
ouly  $2.80  for  the  best  quality,  out  you  may  pay  for  a  similar  article  in  the  cities  of 
the  United  States  the  sum  of  $8 ;  and  a  like  disparity  will  be  found  in  the  price  of 
linen  ffoods  and  other  articles  of  ordiuaiy  wearing  apparel. 

2.  Their  economy  is  promoted  by  the  careful  preparation  and  prompt  execution  oi 
the  laws  of  their  countiy. 

All  the  laws  are  prepared  and  prox>osed  by  the  ministers  of  state,  having  each  in 
his  department  the  i*esponsibility  of  the  conduct  of  the  Government.  They  propose 
nothing  for  which  they  do  not  anticipate  the  approval  of  a  msgority  of  both'branche« 
of  the  legislative  assembly.  When  a  bill  is  introduced,  it  is  subject  to  all  the  amend- 
nionts  that  may  occur  to  any  of  the  members.  If,  after  being  thus  thoroughly  con- 
■sidered,  it  passes  iuto  law,  it  is  duly  respected  by  all  concerned,  and  its  provisions 
are  thoroughly  and  efficiently  executed.  The  consequence  of  this  care  is  that  but 
tew  laws  are  passed,  and  those  already  passed  are  not  frequently  altered  by  amend- 
ments. All  subordinates  who  have  any  share  in  their  administration  are  faithfol  in 
their  application.    The  result  is  that  litigation  is  diminished  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

Judges  and  magistrates  are  selected  discreetly  and  from  men  of  solid  character  and 
ripe  experience.  Certainty  in  the  execution  of  the  law  is  so  invariable,  that  Tety 
few  of  the  minor  differences  among  men  find  their  way  into  the  courts.  Disaigre^ 
ments  between  employers  and  employ<$s  have  ready  solution  without  the  aid  of  attor- 
neys or  magistrates.  The  costs  and  fees  of  frivolous  actions  are  in  this  way  saved. 
In  the  city  of  the  Hague,  having  a  population  of  100,000,  there  are  only  about  a 
dozen  lawvers  who  subsist  upon  practice  at  the  bar. 

3.  The  laboring  population  do  not  incur  the  expense  of  time  and  money  connected 
with  the  excitement  of  political  strife.  Political  elections  here  proceed  as  quietly  ae 
any  other  matter  of  business.  Candidates  for  office  are  selected  frt>m  men  so  well 
known  to  electors,  that  scarcely  any  one  deems  it  necessary  to  give  them  any  more 
information  than  they  already  have.  Processions,  mass-meetings,  and  addreaee^  to 
•crowds  are  not  in  fashion.  Tne  Government,  in  regulating  the  extent  of  sufi&age,  h^^ 
regard  to  the  protection  of  property,  by  making  the  right  dependent  upon  a  property 
qualification.  Every  citizen  in  the  Hague  who  pays  taxes  equal  to  $20  can  vote  ;  am! 
«ve^  citizen  in  Amsterdam  who  pays  taxes  equal  to  $50  votes.  So  that  the  limitaticHi 
is  affected  by  the  size  of  the  city  m  which  the  voter  exercises  the  privilege  of  sujBfrage. 
In  the  country  it  is  as  low  as  $&.  By  long  usage  a  candidate  here  has  nothing  to  no 
with  urging  his  own  claims  for  office.    A  member  of  Parliament  may  be  elected  from 
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any  one  of  the  districts  of  the  realm,  but  he  never  appears  in  the  district  with  the 
Tiew  of  canvassing.    To  do  so  would  only  Jeopardize  his  prospects  of  success. 

As  the  non-voter  is  not  occupied  with  the  enort  to  ffain  office  for  himself  or  in  hear- 
ing the  harangues  of  others  who  would  secure  it,  he  devotes  the  time  and  mouey  thus 
saved  to  the  making  of  his  tenement  more  comfortable.  He  cultivates  and  ornaments 
the  patch  of  ground  he  may  have  about  it.  There  is  scarcely  a  house  in  Holland 
whose  windows  or  surroundings  are  not  decorated  with  flowers. 

As  offices  are  not  used  for  partisan  purposes,  those  who  may  be  in  office  do  not  lose 
time  in  the  apprehension  of  bein^  suddenly  ejected.  The  clerk  of  the  first  house  of 
Parliament  resigned  a  few  days  since,  having  served  that  body  in  the  same  capacity 
for  thirty-five  years.  His  deputy,  who  had  been  with  him  for  twenty-five  years,  was 
made  his  successor.  The  register  of  deeds  for  this  district  has  been  in  that  office  for 
forty  years.  One  of  the  public  printers  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  Government  for 
sixfy-six  years.  Of  the  city  board,  or  common  council,  of  the  Hague,  seven  members 
have  been  in  office  since  1851.  having  been  re-elected  at  each  successive  election  dur- 
ing that  period.  A  public  dinner  was  recently  given  to  them  in  commemoration  of 
their  quarter-century  service.  In  a  town  near  by  the  postmaster  holds  the  office  that 
has  been  held  bv  members  of  the  same  family  for  over  one  hundred  and-fifty  years, 
his  father,  grandfather,  and  f^at-grandfather  having  been  his  predecessors.  The  pres- 
ent incumbent  has  had  uninterrupted  possession  during  the  last  twenty -five  years. 
These  instances  show  either  that  there  is  no  great  pressure  on  the  part  of  outsiders, 
or  that  the  appointing  power  is  not  moved  by  th^  clamor  of  applicants  so  long  as  the 
incumbent  is  competent  and  faithful. 

4.  There  is  economy  in  the  steadiness  of  habit  and  pursuit.  The  business  in  which 
a  young  man  has  been  trained  is  generally  his  business  for  life.  He  does  net  readily 
change  from  one  pursuit  to  another.  He  is  content  with  moderate  gains  without  risk. 
Failure  in  business  is  a  lasting  stigma ;  so  much  so,  that  it  descends  from  i'ulher  to 
sou  and  to  grandson.  The  man  who  should  fail  in  this  country  cannot  well  set  ux> 
again.    His  business  career  is  ended. 

Instances  are  numerous  in  which  employ^  have  remained  with  their  employers  for 
twentv-five  or  thirty  years  and  even  longer.  A  large  portion  of  the  population, 
though  constantly  coming  in  contact  with  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  retain 
the  same  habits,  customs,  and  style  of  dress  which  their  ancestors  for  many  genera- 
tions had.  This  saves  the  expense  arising  from  change  of  fashion  and  change  of 
material. 

It  is  owing  to  this  steadiness  of  pursuit  and  carefulness  in  regard  to  business  obli- 
l^ations  that  what  are  called  crisea,  or  revulsions,  in  the  commercial  world  do  not  occur 
in  Holland.  There  are  periods  when  business  is  said  to  be  less  active  or  profitable 
than  at  other  times,  sympathizing  in  this  respect  with  the  countries  with  which  she 
lias  trade.  Banks  are  conducted  frugally,  with  no  attempt  at  display  or  show,  and 
consider  that  they  are  doing  well  if  they  realize  from  3  to  4  i>er  cent,  per  annum.  Oue 
of  the  best-informed  gentlemen  of  Holland  tells  me  that  during  the  past  foi'ty-four  years 
there  has  not  been  an  instance  of  a  failure  among  the  banks  of  the  country.  A  de- 
faulting officer  would  not  be  tolerated.  The  currency  has  for  a  great  while  been  per- 
fectly sound,  the  paper  of  the  banks  during  the  past  sixty  years  being  at  all  times 
equal  in  value  to  gold. 

A  large  portion  of  the  Government  debt,  contracted  years  ago  by  the  war  with  Bel- 
gium and  other  such  extraordinary  occurrences,  bears  only  2^  per  cent,  interest.  The 
Government  could  at  any  time  raise  from  its  own  citizens  all  the  money  it  could  need 
at  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  interest. 

5.  There  is  economy  to  all  the  people  in  the  fact  that  the  State  is  moderate  and  dis- 
criminating in  its  method  of  assessing  taxes.  It  seeks  to  draw  its  revenues  chiefly 
from  the  TOodnctive  property,  making  its  assessments  lisht  upon  what  is  yielding  no 
income.  For  example,  although  the  tax  upon  an  unproductive  city  lot  may  be  small, 
yet  if  the  owner  gives  notice  that  he  is  ready  to  put  buildlnss  upon  it,  the  lot  will  be 
exempted  from  taxation  for  seven  years;  and  when  the  buihling  is  completed,  if  at 
any  time  it  is  unoccupied  or  tenontless,  on  application  of  the  owner  there  will  be  an 
abatement  of  the  tax.  Taxes  are  rated  upon  houses  by  the  number  of  doors,  windows, 
and  chimneys,  for  by  this  method  the  more  eostly  dwellings,  owned  by  the  wealthy, 
pay  proportionably  a  higher  tax. 

Wiiile  the  Government  thus  gathers  its  revenues  by  moderate  assessments,  it  is  in 
return  prompt  in  extei^ing  protection  to  person  and  property.  An  efficient  police  is 
maintained  not  only  in  the  cities,  but  throughout  the  country.  *  A  trespasser  upon 
land  will  be  at  onoe  arrested  and  made  to  suffer  the  penalty.  The  divisiou-Une  of 
the  owner  is  as  inviolable  as  the  walls  of  his  mansion.  The  largest  possible  freedom 
is  allowed  to  every  one  so  long  as  he  is  weU  disposed,  but  so  soon  as  a  violation  of  the 
law  is  threatened  the  most  summary  treatment  is  dealt  out.  Not  long  since  there  were 
indications  of  a  formidable  riot  in  Amsterdam,  caused  by  the  suppression  of  a  noisy 
holiday.  The  Government  at  the  capital,  upon  the  requisition  of^the  bnrgomaster  of 
that  city,  dispatched  a  military  force,  that  at  once  quelled  the  disturbance.  (  a/^o  ip 
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6.  There  is  economy  in  the  mode  of  building  that  sayes  property  from  de«tnicuo& 
by  fire.  Since  my  residence  here  I  have  not  heard  a  fire-alarm,  nor  have  I  seen  the 
gathering  of  an  engine  company.  The  only  fire  that  I  can  obtain  any  acoonnt  of  dur- 
ing the  past  fifteen  months  was  the  burning  of  the  inside  of  a  small  confectionery- 
shop,  caused  by  the  breaking  of  a  gas-pipe.  The  buildings  are  constructed  of  brick 
or  stone,  and  the  roof  covered  with  tile,  that  cannot  bum.  I  have  not  seen  a  wooden 
dwelling  in  Holland.  Incendiarism  is  unknown.  If  it  should  occur,  efiTorts  would 
not  cease  till  the  perpetrator  should  be  discovered,  and  so  severely  punished  as^  to  dis- 
courage the  crime. 

In  corroboration  of  the  above  statement  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  cost  of  in- 
surance against  loss  by  fire  is  almost  nominaL  It  does  not  average  more  than  the  half 
of  1  per  cent.  And  even  at  this  rato  insurance  companies  are  very  profitable,  realizing 
irom  12  to  16  per  cent. 

On  two  occasions  since  I  have  been  here  the  soot  In  one  of  the  chimneys  of  my  resi- 
dence took  fire  and  made  more  than  the  usual  smoke  issue  from  the  top ;  but  before 
any  of  my  household  were  aware  that  anything  unusual  was  happening  the  police 
were  ringing  hurriedly  at  the  door,  with  fire-extinguishers  in  their  hands. 

Having  thus  referred  to  some  of  the  causes  which  appear  to  be  aids  in  enabling  this 
people  to  prosper  with  a  scale  of  low  compensations,  I  may  add  generally  that  no  com- 
pression is  used  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  promote  this  condition  of  modera- 
tion. Each  individual  appears  to  possess  the  largest  possible  personal  liberty.  The 
people  are  more  than  usually  good-numored,  kind^  ana  courteous.  There  is  a  very 
noticeable  absence  of  the  rougher  element  that  is  conspicuous  in  some  countries. 
Strikes  and  trades-unions  seem  to  have  no  existence.  The  Government  assumes 
scarcely  any  responsibility  in  the  direction  of  sumptuary  laws.  It  does  not  direct 
what  the  subject  shall  eat  or  drink.  It  has  adopted  no  license-law  regulating  the  use 
or  sale  of  intoxicating  Ii<)Uors.  Any  citizen  may  ongag®  i^  ^®  business  of  vending 
liquors,  wholesale  or  retail,  without  prohibition.  The  business  is  taxed  like  other 
forms  of  business.  Nor  does  it  take  charge  of  the  domestic  relations,  in  so  far  that  it 
makes  no  provisions  for  actions  at  law  for  breach  of  promise  to  marry.  It  fumishe» 
no  redress  by  what  are  called  actions  of  orim.  can.  So  far  as  the  State  is  couceme«^ 
marriage  is  treated  as  a  civil  contract,  and  divorce  is  granted  on  proof  of  violations  of 
its  terms. 

While  the  Grovemment  is  thus  liberal  in  regard  to  the  personal  rights  of  its  subjects, 
it  is  very  successful  in  the  management  of  its  internal  or  fiscal  affairs.  It  projects  au<l 
carries  on  public  works  with  a  success  not  surpassed  by  individual  entei\)ri8e.  **  it 
has  ordered  and  controlled  the  building  of  a  sufficient  number  of  lines  of  railroads  to 
accommodate  the  business  of  the  country.  It  operates  these  by  the  ittency  of  com- 
panies, who  are  joint  stockholders ;  and  although  it  has  fixed  the  tarinof  travel  at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  one  cent  per  mile  for  third-class  passensers,  which  forms  75  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  amount  of  travel,  yet  it  has  not  suffered  a  deficiency,  and  on  the 
trunk-routes  distributes  satisfiMtory  dividends."  Pilfering  by  officials  rarely,  if  ever, 
occurs.  It  grants  no  free  passes,  and  when  an  officer  of  the  road  wishes  to  give  hb 
friends  a  ride  or  an  excursion,  he  pays  for  the  tickets  as  he  would  if  he  had  no  connec- 
tion with  the  road.  The  greatest  possible  care  is  taken  to  avoid  accidents.  At  eveiy 
road-dossing  a  guard  attends  upon  the  passing  of  every  train.  A  telegraph-bell  noti- 
fies the  guai^  from  the  last  station  of  the  approach  of  each  train.  He  then  doses  the 
^ate,  and  renders  it  impossible  for  ordinary  vehicles  to  cross  the  track  when  the  train 
IS  passing. 

The  Government,  through  its  post-office  department,  delivers  by  carriers,  for  two 
cents  each,  letters  to  every  house  in  the  kingdom — ^uot  only  in  the  cities,  but  in  the 
entire  country.  The  report  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  this  department,  laid 
before  me  by  the  postmaster-general  of  Holland,  emoracine  the  time  between  the  years 
1849  and  1877,  shows  that  for  each  year  the  receipts  have  been  largely  in  excess  of  the 
expenditures.  Take,  for  example,  the  year  1876.  The  receipts  wcro  $1,308,035.78,  the 
expenditures  were  $865,690.19,  giving  to  the  State  a  profit  of  $442,345.59.  The  excels 
on  the  side  of  profit  has  been  alK>ut  in  the  same  proportion  during  the  past  twenty-fiv« 
years. 

The  Government  provides  throughout  the  roalm  the  best  of  wagon-roads.  They  are 
paved  with  stone  or  a  very  hard  clinker  brick.  They  aro  kept  in  perfect  repair  by  s 
force  that  is  constantly  traversing  them  for  that  purpose.  As  tne  heavy  freight  b 
moro  cheaply  carried  by  canal,  the  roads  are  better  preserved.  The  streets  of  the  city 
in  which  this  is  written  are  swept  within  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  sweeping:* 
are  sold  for  nearly  enough  to  pay  the  expense.  They  are  used  for  fertilixing  the 
fiEirming-land. 

The  Government  maintains  an  army  of  60,000  men,  besides  23,000  in  one  of  the  co]f>- 
nies.  The  soldiers  are  well  clothed  and  fed  while  under  training,  bnt  receive  but 
nominal  pay. 

The  State  relies  upon  religious  societies  for  the  care  of  the  poor  within  their  districts. 
It  has  no  general  system  of  houses  or  farms  for  paupers.  ,     ,^,^,^,,> 
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As  to  edncatioDi  the  obligation  the  Government  assumes  is  to  require  municipalities 
to  provide  abundant  schoob  for  all  youth  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  years. 
The  option  remains  with  the  municipality  whether  to  make  tuition  free  or  to  charge 
a  moderate  rate. 

After  this  cursory  statement  of  the  price  of  labor  and  what  the  Government  is  ena- 
bled to  do  for  the  people  on  an  economical  basLs,  it  is  not  for  me  to  discuss  further  l^e 
causes  of  this  stable  condition  of  affairs.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  within  the  range  of  ^y 
observation,  the  inhabitants,  as  a  whole,  of  no  county  appear  more  prosperous,  more 
comfortable,  or  more  contented. 

The  priceo  of  nearly  all  commodities  are  placed  unon  their  merits,  without  artificial 
props,  and  Hie  markets  of  all  the  world  are  accessible  for  Hie  introduction  of  whatever 
may  be  cheapest  and  most  needed. 

JAMES  BIBNET. 

Legation  ov  the  United  States. 

The  Hague,  September  30, 1877. 
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THE    SECRETARY    OF    ¥AR, 


TRANSMITTING 


The  eleventh  report  upon  the  improvement  of  the  South  Pass  of  the  ^flms- 

sippi  River, 


May  21,  1879. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


War  Department, 
Washington  City^  May  19,  1879. 
The  Secretary  of  War  has  the  honor  to  transmit  to  the  Honse  of  Kep- 
resentatives  copy  of  the  eleventh  report  upon  the  improvement  of  the 
Sonth  Pass  of  the  Mississippi  River,  showing  the  condition  of  the  works 
on  April  1, 1879,  by  Oapt.  M.  K  Brown,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

O.  W.  McORART, 


The  SPEA.KER  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Secretary  of  War. 


United  States  Engineer  Office, 
Port  UadSj  South  PasSj  La.y  April  29, 1879. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  this  day  my  manuscript  of  the 
eleventh  report  on  the  improvement  of  South  Pass,  Mississippi  Eiver, 
with  the  following  charts  to  accompany :     . 
No.  1. — ^Upper  end  of  jetties. 
No.  2. — ^Lower  end  of  jetties. 
No.  3. — ^Works  at  head  of  passes. 
No.  4. — Sections  of  jetties,  &c. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  R.  BROWN, 

Captain  of  Engineers. 
Hon.  Geo.  W.  McCrary, 

Secretary  of  War^  Washington^  D.  C 
(Through  Lieut.  Col.  H.  G.  Wright,  Acting  Chief  of  Engineers.) 
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2  SOUTH    PASS   JETTIES. 

ELEVENTH  REPORT  UPON  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  SOUTH  PASS  OF 
THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER,  SHOWING  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKS  ON 
APRIL  1,  1879,  BY  M.  R.  BROWN,  CAPTAIN  OF  ENGINEERS,  U.  S.  A- 

Port  Eads,  La.,  April  28, 1879. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herein  a  report  of  the  progress  made 
in  the  improvement  of  the  Sonth  Pass  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  under 
the  auspices  of  Mr.  James  B.  Eads,  by  virtue  of  a  contract  made  with 
him,  by  the  United  States,  in  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 
1875,  and  amended  by  the  acts  of  June  19, 1878,  and  March  3, 1879. 

The  condition  of  the  greater  part  of  the  channel  from  South  Pass 
light-house  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  charts, 
based  on  surveys  made  March  19,  24,  and  25, 1879. 

The  area  from  station  12  to  station  30  was  surveyed  April  7, 1879,  and 
the  crest  of  the  bar  was  sounded  April  8, 1879. 

At  the  head  of  the  pass  the  greater  portion  of  the  data  was  obtained 
March  17  and  18,  1879. 

The  shoaler  portions  of  the  bar  at  the  head  of  South  Pass  were  sounded 
April  11, 1879. 

PoGRESS  IN  Construction  from  July  1  to  August  6, 1878. 

From  July  1  to  August  6  the  work  of  construction  accomplished 
was  as  follow^s: 

ON   THE  EAST  JETTY. 

From  170  to  576  feet  from  East  Point  station,  a  length  of  406  feet,  the 
stone  forming  the  capping  of  the  jetty  was  closely  and  smoothly  packed, 
the  mass  having  a  crowning  cross-section  with  a  width  at  base  of  about 
14  feet.    The  middle  line  is  about  2  feet  above  average  flood-tide. 

From  2.520  to  3,225  feet  from  East  Point,  706  feet,  a  layer  of  loose 
willows,  about  23  feet  w^ide  and  generally  from  2  to  4  feet  thick,  was 
pieced  quite  level  and  mostly  rather  over  2  feet  above  average  flood- 
tide.  Over  that  portion  of  this  layer  between  2,945  and  3,130  feet  from 
East  Point  stone  was  piled  1  foot  in  depth,  with  a  width  of  15  feet 
The  stone,  as  in  all  cases,  compressed  the  loose  willows  as  well  as  tho(W 
in  the  upper  mattresses  until  the  stone  itself  had  an  elevation  above 
average  flood-tide  of  from  2  to  2 J  feet  only. 

ON  THE  WEST  JETTY. 

From  6,700  to  6,900  feet  from  pile  No.  1  (at  the  junction  of  the  west 
jetty  with  the  offset  called  Kipp's  Dam)  300  or  400  cubic  yards  of  stone 
have  been  roughly  piled. 

Wing-dam  c,  projecting  from  the  west  jetty,  had  0  mattresses  added 
in  the  third,  fourth,  flith,  and  sixth  tiers,  next  the  jetty ;  15  cords  of 
loose  willow^s  were  also  superposed  on  the  sixth  tier,  and  about  225  cubic 
yards  of  stone  were  used  in  the  repairs,  the  upper  mattress  being  bal- 
lasted with  stone  in  about  the  usual  proportions.  It  rises  to  about  2| 
feet  above  average  flood-tide,  considerable  having  sunken  through  the 
mattress-frame. 

Wing-dam  C,  projecting  from  the  east  jetty,  had  5  mattresses  adde<i 
near  the  jetty,  and  above  them  stone  was  placed  with  a  depth  of  about 
i  foot. 

In  this  case,  and  in  many  other  localities  throughout  the  jetties,  the 
stone  has  sunken  down  though  the  mattress-frame,  very  greatly  com- 
pressing the  conflned  willows,  and  pressing  loose  willows  wherever  pn»- 
ent  into  tlie  bodies  of  the  mattresses.  ^ 
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f Eleventh  Report  upon  the  Improvement  of  the  Sonth  PanH  of  the  Mimissippi  River.    Capt.  M.  R. 

Brown.] 

(KoTK.>-In  the  tahles  count  the  Hues  of  each  column  after  the  headingB.) 

l^ge  2,  line  22  from  bottom,  insert  comma  after  "Ea«t  Point,"  and  "piled." 

Page  3,  line  4,  for  "ABHistant  Engineer"  read  *' AHsintant  Engineers." 

Page  3,  line  11,  insert  comma  after  *•  great"  and  "fintilly." 

Page  4,  line  7,  for  "of  the  cement"  read  "for  the  cement." 

Page  4,  line  19,  for  "all  the  progress"  read  "  all  progress." 

Page  5,  line  19,  for  "wards"  read  "ward." 

Page  5,  line  27,  for  "16  X  12  X  4"  read  "  16  X  13  X  4." 

Pagi^  5,  line  28,  for  "  the  lines"  rea<l  "  lines." 

Page  5,  line  10  from  bottom,  for  "  whenever"  read  "  wherever." 

Page  7,  line  11  from  bottom,  for  "longitudinal"  read  "longitudinal." 

Pag©  8,  line  19  from  bottom,  for  "mainly"  read  "merely." 

Pago  8,  line  20  from  bottom,  for  "a  matlres  wi'W"  read  "a  nuittress  «i//." 

Page  9,  line  17,  for  "which"  read  "whence." 

Page  12,  table,  column  5,  line  14,  for  ".0012172"  read  ".0012177." 

Page  13,  table,  last  column,  line  12,  for  "4.006"  read  "4.001." 
Pa}rv  15,  table,  column  6,  line  36,  for  "i  "  read  "tV-" 
Page  17,  table,  colunm  2,  line  29,  for  "1.3"  rea<l  "l.JM." 

Page  17,  table,  column  6,  line  11,  for  "^p"  read  "i." 

Pa|?o  17,  table,  last  column,  line  32,  for  " "  read  "4.30." 

I*age  18,  table,  column  5,  line  13  from  bottom,  for  ".0902305"  read  ".0002:505." 
Page  18,  table,  column  5,  line  4  from  bottom,  for  ".0092827"  read  ".0002827." 
Page  21,  table,  column  6,  line  15,  for  "eoarse  grains"  read  "  1  coarse  grain." 
Page  21,  table,  column  6,  line  19,  for  "coarse  grains"  read  "1  coarse  grain." 

Page  21,  table,  column  2,  line  13,  for  "do."  read  " " 

Page  21,  table,  column  8,  line  15,  for  "3.3"  read  " " 

Page  21,  tAble,  column  8,  line  17,  for  "    "  read  "3.3." 

Page  25,  table,  column  6,  line  20,  for  "^  "  read  "i." 

I*age  25,  table,  column  6,  line  13  from  bottom,  for  "f "  read  "i." 

I'age  26,  table,  column  4,  line  2,  for  "14"  read  "14.7." 

Page  26,  table,  column  5,  line  11,  for  ".0001589"  read  ".0011589." 
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SOUTH    PASS   JETTIES. 


SUSPENSION  OF  THE  WOBK. 


The  yellow-fever  epidemic  having  suddenly  developed  itself  at  Port 
Eads  in  the  last  part  of  July^  had  Income  so  .\arulent  by  Aagust  6  that 
nearly  all  the  laborers  were  discharged.  The  assistant  engineer  left  the 
place,  and  active  operations  were  suspended.  Unfortunately,  before  the 
extent  and  deadliness  of  the  pestilence  at  Port  Eads  was  understood  at 
the  North,  Mr.  Parmly,  my  capable  and  efficient  second  assistant,  for 
the  last  ten  years  a  resident  of  Louisiana,  was  attacked  with  it,  dyin  g 
August  9.  Only  those  who  were  acclimated,  or  considered  themselves 
to  be  so,  were  retained  after  August  6.  The  sickness  and  mortality 
became  so  great  finally  that  all  the  energy  and  capacity  for  work  which 
the  able-bodied  men  possessed  was  called  into  requisition  in  nursing  the 
sick,  burying  the  deml,  and  in  other  offices  of  an  extraordinary  nature 
entailed  on  them  by  the  presence  of  the  yellow  fever.  For  this  reason 
^  it  was  impracticable  for  the  United  Stat-es  party  to  make  soundings  fre- 
quently. But  by  a  combination  of  all  the  persons  at  Port  Eads  quali- 
fied to  aid  in  a  sur\:ey,  charts  of  the  shoalest  portion  of  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  pass  were  obtained,  but  rarely.  These  surveys  are  not 
relied  on  as  strictly  official,  but  they  afford  the  only  data  at  hand  to  in- 
dicate the  depths  existing  over  the  bar  in  the  summer  and  through  most 
of  the  fall  of  1878. 

DEPTH  AVAILABLE  FOR  NAVIGATION  SU^OIER  AND  FALL  OF  1878. 

The  surveys  show  the  following-named  navigable  depths  over  the 
bar  and  beyond  the  end  of  the  jetties :  July  2,  22.5  feet ;  September  6, 
22  feet;  September  25,  23  feet;  October  11,  24  feet;  November  2,  26 
fe^t;  November  13,  23  feet;  December  6,  23  feet;  December  28,  23  feet. 
Over  the  bar  at  the  head  of  South  Pass  the  ascertained  depths  were  as 
follows:  September  4,21  feet;  September  16,  21.8  feet;  October  7,  22 
feet ;  November  1, 22  feet ;  November  14, 22  feet ;  and  December  5, 22  feet. 

Preliminary  Work,  Fall  of  1878. 

The  force  actively  at  work  from  September  16  to  November  24,  about 
49  men,  were  engaged  mainly  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  barges, 
and  of  various  houses  at  Port  Eads,  and  generally  in  getting  the  entire 
plant  in  readiness  for  active  operations.  Quarters  had  been  previously 
constructed  for  the  custom-house  boarding  oificer  at  Grand  Bayou,  and  a 
building  to  serve  as  a  hospital  erected  about  one  mile  above  Port  Eads. 
About  1,000  cubic  yards  of  stone  were  placed,  in  four  localities,  on  the  top 
mattresses  of  the  jetties  at  Port  Eads,  from  September  16  to  November  8. 

RESUMPTION  OF  IMPORTANT  OPERATIONS. 

The  civil  engineers  employed  by  Mr.  Eads  arrived  at  South  Pass 
November  24,  and  arrangements  for  active  continuation  of  the  work 
were  energetically  taken. 

During  December  the  principal  work  accomplished  was  the  construc- 
tion of  a  wharf,  with  a  projecting  pier  ending  in  a  T-head,  and  a  store- 
house on  the  wharf.  The  main  wharf  is  96  feet  long,  parallel  to  the  cur- 
rent, and  73  feet  wide.  The  bridge  of  the  projection  is  15  feet  in  width, 
current- wise,  and  73  feet  long,  and  the  T-head  at  right  angles  to  the 
bridge  measures  40  feet  by  16  feet.  Piles  in  two  clusters,  to  render  the 
landing  of  vessels  convenient,  are  on  either  side  of  the  T-head,  in  the 
line  of  its  outer  limit.  The  storehouse  on  the  wharf  measures  49  by  49 
by  9  feet.  The  wharf  of  the  east  jetty  being  completed  by  the  end  of 
December,  a  similar  structure  was  commenced  on  the  west  jetty.  Each 
of  these  wharves  is  at  station  102,  or  10,200  feet  below  the  initial  point . 
of  the  jetties.    The  purpose  for  which  these  are  built  is  to  afford  storage" 
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room  for  gravel,  sand,  cement,  sicne,  &c.,  the  latter  broken  fine  ar.diL 
masses,  which  will  be  used  in  the  construction  of  large  blocks  of  cement 
stone  or  artificial  stone,  which  are  to  cap  the  lower  ends  of  the  jettieii 
in  order  to  consolidate  them  and  to  build  them  up  sul^tantially,  high 
above  the  plane  of  avei^age  flood-tide.  During  December  some  progress 
was  made  in  driving  piles,  on  which  to  found  the  west  jetty  whart 

In  December  also,  the  preparation  of  the  foundation  of  the  cement 
blocks  was  commenced.  The  area  to  be  covered  by  the  blocks  is  first 
cleared  of  the  large  stone,  which  is  placed  along  the  edges  of  the  jetty. 
Small  broken  stones,  or  gravel,  were  then  worked  down  into  the  inter- 
stices of  the  mattresses  at  first,  and  later,  when  the  level  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  jetties  needed  elevating,  large  stones  with  the  diameter  of 
afoot,  perhaps,  were  used  in  raising  it  preliminarily,  and  small  broken 
stones  were  used  in  filling  the  pores  of  the  mass  of  added  stoue. 

This  recital  brings  the  record  of  work  at  Port  Eads,  and  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  channel,  up  to  the  beginniiig  of  1879. 

*  *  *  *  •  •       .         • 

WoKK  Accomplished  from  January  1  to  April  1, 1879. 

BlocJcs  of  artificial  stone. — Since  January  1  nearly  all  the  progress  in 
construction  at  the  lower  end  of  South  Pa^ss  has  been  either  in  preimra- 
tion  for  the  manufacture  and  placing  of  the  cement  mortar  blocks  or  in 
their  actual  construction  in  place.  The  exception  is,  that  stone  to  the 
amount  of  about  225  cubic  yank  was  piled  on  the  west  jetty,  early  in 
January,  at  stations  45,  97,  and  100. 

Preliminary  measures  for  the  construction  of  C3ui3ut  blocks  were  taken 
as  soon  as  work  was  resumed,  in  the  fall. 

The  wharf,  storehouse,  &c.,  pertaining  to  the  east  jetty  were  ready  for 
use  before  the  first  of  the  new  year,  and  the  building  of  blocks,  mixeil  by 
hand,  was  commenced.  The  corresi)ondiug  structures  of  tlie  west  jetty 
were  rea  ly  for  use,  by  hand  mixtures  of  mortar,  about  the  last  of  Jaim- 
ary.  February  I  an  elevated  railroad  over  the  east  jetty  was  commenee<l. 
This  is  in  bays  of  two  piles  each,  about  10  feet  apart,  supporting  a  trai^k 
on  girders  a  bout  9  feet  above  average  flood-tide.  At  the  end  of  the 
jetty  the  span  i  s  reduced  to  5  feet.  This  railroad  was  extended  to  the 
end  of  the  jetty  about  April  1,  and  at  that  date  a  similar  railroad  over 
the  we^t  jetty  was  well  advanced  toward  completion.  On  each  of  the 
tracks  a  sma  11  home-made  locomotive  haa  been  placed,  constructed  from 
various  piece  s  of  unused  machinery  on  hand.  These  are  used  in  trau^• 
po  rting  small  dump-cars,  containing  the  mortar  after  it  has  been  thor 
ou  ghly  mixed.  AVhen  the  car  is  over  the  moulding-box,  which  has  l>ei»n 
bu  ilt  on  the  surface  of  the  jetty,  the  load  of  mortar  is  dumx)ed  about  an 
ax  is,  into  this  l)ox. 

The  mortar  is  made  sometimes  with  the  following-named  proportion- 
of  ingredients:  Sand,  3  parts ;  gravel,  3 ;  stone,  8.J ;  cement,  2.  Consiti 
erable  difficulty  has  been  exi^erienced  m  obtaining  gravel  in  sufficieii' 
amounts.  When  none  is  available,  the  following  proportions  are  use«l 
Sand,  7  parts ;  stone,  16 ;  ce  ment,  3.  The  stone  is  broken  into  small  piece*, 
equivalent  in  size,  perhaps,  to  a  block  2  inc  hes  on  eaeh  eilge.  Tb<^>^ 
ingredient^s  are  wheeled  up  an  inclined  i)lane  and  dumi>ed  into  the  iiof 
per  of  the  mixer,  which  is  an  iron  box,  having  the  capacity  to  hold  ab>a' 
7  cubic  yards,  suspended  above  the  platform  by  a  horizontal  axis  pasc^lB; 
through  a  diagonal  diameter  of  the  hopper.  This  axis  is  hollow,  au'i 
water,  held  by  a  reservoii*  above  the  box,  is  admitted  through  the  \xd- 
low  journals  into  the  box  as  fast  as  it  is  needed  to  give  proper consi>t- 
ency  to  the  mortar,  as  its  elem  ents  are  being  ineorpoi'ated  by  the  n»v4v 
lutiou  of  the  hopper,  which  is  eflected  by  steam  power  through  a  h^n\vl 
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and  engine  on  the  platform  below.  The  c<ir  being  backed  nnder  tlie 
hopper  as  jsoon  as  the  mixture  is  perfect — generally  in  about  5  minutes 
after  the  first  revolution — the  door  of  the  box  is  oi)ened,  and  the  mortar 
falls  into  the  trough  of  the  dump-car. 

The  blocks  at  the  beginning  measured  10  feet  along  the  axis'  of  the 
jetty,  8  feet  in  width,  and  3  feet  in  height.  As  the  blocks  settle  some- 
what at  first,  the  earlier  ones  have  been  built  up,  until  on  the  east  jetty 
they  have  an  average  elevation  above  avemge  flood-tide  of  2.75  feet, 
and  on  the  west  jetty  they  are  2.25  feet  above  the  same  plane. 

On  the  east  jettv,  April  1,  this  capping  of  blocks  began  at  station 
100+ 80,  or  10,080  feet  below  East  Point,  and  extended  to  11,633  feet  be- 
low, a  length  of  1,547  feet.  On  the  west  jetty,  on  the  same  date,  the 
blocks  were  laid  from  10,124  to  10,000  feet  from  East  Point,  or  776  feet. 

Only  the  sides  and  tops  of  the  boxes  are  taken  off  after  the  blocks 
have  become  sufficiently  hardened,  which  requires  about  a  week.  The 
blocks  then  resist  heavy  blows.  The  action  of  the  waves  on  tlie  sea- 
sides, at  first  roughened  the  blocks,  but  since  then  the  sides  have  been 
l)rotected  by.  an  apron  of  stone  piled  against  them  and  inclining  down- 
wards to  the  water  in  a  plane  surface. 

The  solidity  of  the  blocks  is  increased  by  tamping  the  mortar  as  it  is 
dumped  into  the  mould,  and  a  few  large  stones  are  inserted  into  the 
mass,  llie  top  of  the  block  is,  in  the  end,  overlaid  with  a  fine  mortar, 
(composed  of  equal  parts  of  cement  and  sand.  The  dimensions  of  the 
blocks  are  to  be  as  follows :  to  10,000  feet  from  East  Point  10x8x3  feet ; 
thence  to  11,025  feet,  10x9x3;  thence  to  11,300  feet,  they  are  to  be 
10x10x3  feet;  from  11,300  to  11,505  feet,  10xl0x3J  feet;  to  11.005 
feet,  10  X 12  X  3  J  feet ;  and  afterwards,  16  x  12  x  3  J  feet,  and  16  x  12  x  4  feet. 

During  the  construction,  the  lines  of  levels  have  been  frequently  run 
over  the  work,  and  the  results  show  that  thus  far  the  blocks  sink  about 
j2y  of  a  foot  the  first  two  weeks,  and  afterwaixls,  in'  six  weeks,  slightly 
less  than  ^^^  of  a  foot. 

It  follows  that  the  presence  of  the  blocks  has  not  very  greatly  solidi- 
fied the  masses  of  the  mattresses,  as  yet.  But  this  condensation,  to- 
^^ether  with  the  gravel  which  has  been  i)ressed  into  the  mattresses,  and 
the  presence  of  the  solid  wall,  preventing  the  escape  of  the  surface  water, 
must  have  had  an  apx^reciable  effect  in  increasing  the  flow  of  the  pass 
over  the  bar-channel.  Another  eifect,  which  is  not  without  its  impor- 
tance, is  the  prevention  of  the  silting  up  of  the  channel  by  sand  driven 
over  the  east  jetty,  especially  from  the  sea-side  of  the  works,  by  the 
action  of  the  waves,  more  particularly  of  the  violent  storm-waves  raised, 
by  easterly  winds. 

During  the  storms  of  the  late  summer  and  fall  of  1878  some  of  the 
sand  behind  the  east  jetty  was  moved  into  a  long  spit,  which  had  an 
elevation  above  average  flood-tide  of  IJ  feet.  This  spit,  which  appears 
to  have  a  prolongation  west  of  the  west  jetty,  is  shown  on  sheet  No.  2. 
The  prevention  of  most  of  the  leakage  through  the  jetty,  but  especially 
of  the  overflow,  which  must  cease  whenever  tlie  blocks  are  placed,  nnist 
have  an  important  influence  on  the  growth  of  land  to  the  east  and  west 
of  the  jetties. 

The  tvingdams  or  spurs  elf  the  jetties. — Most  of  these  structures,  31  in 
number,  are  more  or  less  dilapidated,  but  the  spaces  between  tlieni  have 
so  shoaled  that  the  wing-dams  have  been  greatly  i)rotected  and  pre- 
served, and  this  shoaling  has  to  a  great  extent  controlled  the  channel,  so 
that  repairs  to  the  wing-dams  have  been  rarely  necessary.  The  last 
wing-d:im  on  each  side,  A  and  a,  however,  have  sunken  below  the  plane 
of  avera^je  flood-tide,  so  that  at  extreme  low  tide  the  piles  of  wing-dam 
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A  are  not  visible.  Tbe  mean  depth  of  water  at  average  flood-tide  over 
the  laJ3t  wiug-dani,  east  jetty,  A,  is  84  feet.  The  depth  over  the  oppo- 
site wing-dam,  a,  averages  8  feet. 

With,  the  exception  of  the  last  two  wing-dams  on  each  side,  there 
exists  no  necessity  for  frequent  and  close  observation  of  their  eonditiou, 
under  present  circumstances,  and  no  detailed  statement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  wing-dams  is  given  in  this  report. 

Improvement  of  bar  at  mouth  of  South  Pass. — In  my  last  rejwrt,  the 
10th,  or  annual  report,  to  June  30, 1878, 1  stated  the  depth  of  channel 
on  the  bar  to  be  22.3  feet,  and  gave  for  the  width  of  tlie  22-feet  channel 
150  feet.  This  was  for  July  15,  1878.  April  7, 1879,  there  was  an  avail- 
able channel  27  feet  deep,  and  the  least  width  of  the  25-feet  channel  was 
230  feet,  and  of  the  26-feet  channel  150  feet.  This  improvement  has  not 
been  confined  to  the  bar  alone. 

The  following  table,  giving  the  minimum  depths,  at  various  dates,  of 
the  channel  from  East  Point  downwards,  in  separate  reaches  of  2,iXH> 
feet  each,  will  enable  the  mind  to  ai)preciat^  the  progressive  improve- 
ment of  the  channel,  a  progress  not  always  constant  and  unintemiptcd, 
but  still  generally  persistent. 


Date. 

Dibtancea,  in  fe«t,  from  Eaat  Point. 

0-2,000. 

^22.3 
23.3 
23.  5 
22.0 
24.1 

2,000-4,000. 

4,000-6,000. 

6,000-«,000. 

8,000-10,000.     10.000-12.001'. 

Jimc,lfl75 

18.7 
20.3 
19.6 
20.3 
21.1 

16.7 
22.0 
21.0 
21.1 
23.2 

10.2 
21.0 
23.5 
21.2 
22.0 

9.7 
17.1 
23.0 
21.1 
2L2 

9.i 

May,  1878    

l-S.  0 

^usFiist  1876       ......... 

19  8 

ICovember.  1H76 

20.3 

March  16, 1877 

20.  .> 

Amil2  1877  

21.3 

April  22, 1877 ! ' 

20.  > 

May  10,1877 1 

21.1 

21.4 

19.5 

Mav24,1877 

17.8 

Juiio  28, 1877 

IKO 

July  3, 1877 

24.9 

24.0 

23.5         ;... 

July  7. 1877 

23.8 

Julys,  1877    

.    ^ _.   _ _  1   . _  . 

2a  0 

July28,l877  '  ]] 

2«.3 

Aujeust  30, 1877  1 ' -.. 

90.8 

St}pt<*mber  28  1877 

20.7 

Ocfcobor  25, 1877 

24.4 

October  31, 1877 

21.0 

Xov  ember  3, 1877 

26.3 

28.5 

November  13, 1 877 



24.2 

December  1, 1877 

21.3 

December  7, 1877 





23  0     • 

Decemlier  14. 1877 



1 

23-7 

January  1, 1878 

23.0 

Pebniary  2, 1878 

22.  !< 

March  4, 1878 

' 

23.2 

March  13  1878  . 

20.5 

3f  arch  24,  1878 

26.0 

2,5.9 

March  25, 1878 

35.5 

Marrh26, 1878 



25.4 

. 

March  27  1878        

■*" 

24.3 

Aprils,  1878 

" 

23.0 

Mav9.187H. 

1 

23.2 

May  23. 1878 

2iS 

JuiJe3, 1878 

.>o  •> 

June  10,1878 

22.0 

July  2.  1878 

£1.9 

Deceniber  2  1p78 

28.4 

26.4 

35.7 

December  3  l>^78 

?7.1 

25  3 

December  6. 1878 

23.0 

December  28. 1 878    

. 



£3.0 

January  20, 187U 

23.9 

l**>bruarv  13. 1879 

•»9  •» 

March  14,187!) 

34  e 

March  19  1879 

28.6 

27.5 

43.4 

March  24.  In79 

27.0 

27  0 

Marrh  27.  1879 

27.0 

April8. 1^79 

byAl^OOgle 

27.0 
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•  SINKING  OF  THE  JETTIES. 

The  bench-marks  which  have  been  used  in  determining  the  level  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  jetties  have  mostly  disappeared;  mattresses  have 
sunken  or  have  become  covered  with  mud  or  rock,  or  have  disappeared, 
until  it  is  impracticable  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  jetties  sunk  from 
July  1, 1878,  to  January  1, 1879.  As  soon  as  this  fact  could  be  ascer- 
tained, preparations  were  made  for  commencing  a  new  set  of  compari- 
sons. Sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  make  results  at  present  attain- 
able of  much  value,  but  hereafter  the  blocks  of  cement-mortar  will  be 
frequently  observed,  and  for  my  next  report  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give 
data  showing  the  amount  of  subsidence  of  the  entire  length  of  the  jet- 
ties for  the  months  from  February  to  July,  1871).  This  will  be  practi- 
cable if  the  bench-marks  remain  in  place. 

DISCHABGE  OBSERVATIONS. 

Concentration  of  attention  on  other  details  has  prevented  frequent 
observations  to  Jiscertain  the  volume  of  discharge  of  the  South  Pass. 
But  there  is  great  need  of  absolutely  simultaneous  observations  of  the 
volume  of  discharge  of  each  of  the  three  passes.  If  the  passes  are  vis- 
ited in  succession,  each  one  twice,  in  whatever  order  the  several  sets  of 
observations  are  made,  I  am  convinced  that  they  are  of  very  little  value, 
the  flow  of  the  pass  changes  so  rapidly  and  so  considerably  in  a  few  min- 
utes, with  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  tide,"  and  with  a  change  in  direction  or 
intensity  of  the  wind. 

The  appropriations  for  the  examination  and  survey  of  South  Pass 
Lave  never  been  sufficient  heretofore  to  allow  the  employment  of  a 
force  of  men  and  boats  adequate  to  the  making  of  simultaneous  velocity 
o])servations  in  each  of  the  three  passes,  or  for  the  needed  frequency  of 
the  collection  of  sediment  samples  from  South  Pass.  Kow  that  a  more 
commensurate  appropriation  has  been  made  by  Congress,  it  is  proposed 
to  purchase  a  second  steam-launch,  and  to  enlarge  my  party  sufficiently 
to  allow  its  dixision  into  three  sections,  each  under  a  competent  head. 

The  survey  of  the  entire  i)as8  is  needed  once  each  year,  and  if  practi- 
cable this  work  will  be  done.  I  give  here  the  results  of  one  set  of  obser- 
vations for  the  discharge  of  South  Pass,  at  Falconer's,  near  the  head  of 
the  pass,  ma^le  February  22,  1870. 

A  discharge  of  68,303.02  cubic  feet  i)er  second  was  shown. 

DAM  AT  BAYOU  GRANDE. 

A  longitudinal  section  of  the  dam  in  Bayou  Grande  is  given  on  sheet 
Xo.  4.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  dam  is  in  very  fair  condition; 
but  it8  condition  is  now  of  less  importance  than  heretofore,  for  the 
bayou  has  become  so  tilled  with  silt,  &c.,  that  a  launch  drawing  4  or  4 J 
feet  of  water  cannot  safely  enter  it.  There  is  a  sluggish  current  through 
it,  and  at  high  tide  an  overflow  from  its  crest,  but  it  is  not  considerable, 
and  no  attention  need  be  bestowed  upon  the  bayou  at  present. 

TUE  DREDGE  BAYLEY. 

No  work  has  been  done  by  this  boat  since  July,  1878.  About  the 
middle  of  the  month  certain  alterations  of  her  machinerj',  &c.,  were  begun 
at  Port  Eads,  but  they  were  abandoned  with  all  other  work  about 
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August  6.  In  December  it  was  sent  to  the  cit  y  of  New  Orleiflis  to  undergo 
quite  extensive  changes,  and  it  has  not  since  returned  to  Port  Ea<k 
Her  wheel-houses  have  been  cut  down,  a  condenser  added,  and  nom^- 
ous  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  details  both  of  the  boat  itself  and 
of  her  machinery. 

PURCHASE  OF   BO4TS. 

A  new  tow-boat,  the  Ella  Andrews,  and  ^|  of  the  old  tug-boat  Brearly 
have  been  bought  by  Mr.  Eads  for  use  in  the  construction  of  the  jetties 
At  least  three  steamboats  are  now  needed  in  the  daily  work  under  way. 
at  the  inouth  of  the  pass  and  at  the  head  of  passes. 

STEA^IERS  A  GROUTED  IN  SOUTH  PASS. 

Some  comment  has  been  made,  in  the  public  prints  and  elsewhere, 
on  the  grounding  in  South  Pass,  near  Goat  Island,  of  the  steamshii) 
Mikado,  drawing  about  21  feet  6  inches,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1879 ;  and 
lack  of  information  has  led  some  to  imagine  that  that  faet  indicated  a 
less  depth  of  water  over  the  bar  than  had  been  oflScially  annoimced. 
Inasmuch  as  one  official  statement  was  made  by  me  of  the  condition  of 
the  bar  February  13,  and  the  next  following  was  for  March  14,  there  was 
no  official  assurance  that  the  vessel  had  not  meanwhile  grounded  in  the 
channel  over  the  bar.  But  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  Mikado 
grounded  about  10  miles  above  South  Pass  Bar,  and  in  shoal  water, 
where,  just  to  tlie  westwaixl,  there  was  a  30-foot  channel,  175  feet  wide, 
and  an  available  depth  of  from  33  to  37  feet.  The  blame  lies  either  in 
the  pilot  or  the  behavior  of  the  steam-steering  apparatus,  and  I  under- 
stand the  matter  is  now  in  adjudication  in  tlie  courts. 

WORK  AT   THE  HEAD   OF.  PASSES. 

On  the  submerged  dam  in  Southwest  Pass, — A  reference  to  the  sixtli 
report  of  the  inspector,  April  5, 1877,  ou  the  South  Pa^ss  improvement, 
chart  Xo.  5,  shows  that  this  dam,  called  at  the  time  a  mattres  ssill,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  one  tier  of  mattresses,  mostly  75  feet  wide,  but  at  its 
westerly  end  35  feet  wide  only,  and  2  feet  thick  throughout,  extende*! 
nearly  across  Southwest  Pass,  or  from  the  extreme  i)oint  of  tne  west  T- 
head  to  within  about  300  feet  of  the  west  shore-line.  The  work  remained 
in  this  condition  substantially  until  December,  1878,  when  the  task  of 
building  up  this  dam  was  commenced. 

The  project  contemplated  the  continuance  of  the  construction  until 
25  or  2G  feet  of  water  only  should  be  available  as  a  channel,  instead  of 
about  31  or  32  feet,  originally  existing  over  the  site  of  the  mattress  silL 
That  project  has  been  executed  as  follows : 

On  the  single  tier  of  mattresses  formerly  laid  down  elsewhere  than 
from  360  to  625  feet  from  the  west  shore,  where  a  second  layer  had  been 
superposed  on  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth,  tiers  have  been  con- 
structed. 

The  condition  of  the  dam  is  now  as  follows :  Tlie  first  tier  is  2,843  feet 
in  length ;  on  this  is  a  layer  of  mud  about  IJ  feet  thick.  The  second  tier 
commences  365  feet  from  the  west  shore,  and  contains  38  mattresses, 
extending  to  a  point  1,855  feet  from  the  west  shore,  or  1,490  feet  fram 
its  beginning.    The  third  tier  commences  475  feet  from  the  west  shore, 
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contains  34  mattresses,  and  ends  at  a  point  1,310  feet  from  its  initial 
point.  A  fourth  tier,  beginning  475  feet  from  the  west  shore,  contains 
9  mattresses  in  a  length  of  315  feet,  and  ends  790  feet  from  the  west 
shore. 

From  the  westerly  end  of  the  third  and  fourth  tiers  to  the  west  shore 
the  wall  has  been  extended  to  the  shore  line  by  adding  loose  willows, 
ballasted  with  stone,  so  as  to  present  an  elevation  of  2.25  feet  above 
average  flood  tide.  This  was  partly  built  in  December,  1878,  and  fin- 
ished in  January,  1879.  Loose  willows  amounting  to  740  cords  and  154 
cubic  yards  of  stone  have  been  used  in  this  extension.  The  new  mat- 
tresses of  this  submerged  dam  are  63  feet  in  length,  and  sometimes  33, 
and  sometimes  38  feet  in  width,  about  half  of  each  size.  They  are  laid 
with  the  longitudinal  axis  parallel  to  the  current,  in  such  a  manner  that 
each  tier  overlaps  on  the  up-stream  side,  by  about  J  its  length,  the  one 
on  which  it  rests.  Most  of  them  are  thinner  at  each  short  edge  than 
elsewhere,  being  about  1  foot  thick  on  the  down-stream  edge  and  3  feet 
thick  at  a  distance  of  J  the  whole  length,  above  which  they  again  di- 
minish to  a  thickness  of  1.3  or  2  feet  at  the  up-stream  short  edge.  Some 
of  them  are  uniformly  2  feet  thick  for  §  of  their  length,  diminishing  to  a 
thickness  of  1  foot  at  one  edge.  It  is  assumed  that  the  weight  of  the 
np-stream  projection  will  cause  the  overlap  to  sag  down,  giving  a  slope 
on  both  edges  in  any  case.  Averaging,  about  12  cubic  yards  of  stone 
were  used  in  ballasting  each  of  these  mattresses.  In  the  construction 
2,750  cords  of  willows  and  1,040  cubic  yards  of  stone  have  been  used. 

DAM  NO.   5. 

Tliis  dam,  extending  across  the  old  East  Channel,  between  the  island 
and  the  east  shore,  ha«  been  improved  by  the  addition  of  743  cords  of 
loose  willows  and  353  cubic  yards  of  stone,  which  has  left  the  surface 
about  1^  feet  above  average  'flood  tide,  and  the  body  of  the  dam  is  in 
good  condition. 

DAM  NO.  3. 

This  extends  from  the  west  T-head  to  the  shore  near  the  light-house. 
A  tier  of  loose  willows  ballasted  with  stone  has  been  placed  on  the  mat- 
tresses. A  plank  walk  has  also  been  added  to  its  surface  leading  to  the 
shore  east  of  the  light-house. 

EAST  T-IIEAD. 

Tliis  wall  is  mostly  in  shoal  water,  and  previous  to  this  year  the  only 
work  remaining  in  place  was  one  tier  of  mattresses  for  the  upper  half 
of  its  length.  This  tier  is  double,  one  range  on  each  side  of  the  guide 
piles.  The  late  work  began  at  a  point  500  feet  below  the  junction  of  the 
T-head  with  dam  No.  2  and  extended  to  this  junction.  Here  10  mattresses 
form  a  second  tier,  and  over  them  loose  willows  are  laid  and  ballasted 
with  stone,  until  the  work  has  an  elevation  of  about  2  feet  above  aver- 
age flood  tide. 

Below  this,  extending  to  the  island,  loose  willows  and  stone  alone 
have  been  used,  to  give  the  T-head  about  the  same  elevation. 

Above  dam  No.  2,  inclined  mattresses  extend  to  Station  Cluster,  a 
length  of  about  800  feet.  These  are  boarded  on  one  side  so  as  to  be 
nearly  impervious  to  water.  This  work  and  that  on  the  west  T-head  was 
not  finished  until  after  April  1,  but  for  greater  convenience  it  is  noted 
in  this  report.  Digitized  by  ^^OOg It: 
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WEST  T-HEAD. 

Uutil  lately  this  T-head,  above  its  junction  with  the  line  of  Southwest 
Pass  sill,  was  greatly  detreriorated.  Seven  tiers  of  mattresses  were 
placed  here  previously,  and  5  tiers  of  3  mattresses  each,  stone  ballasted, 
have  lately  been  added,  the  mattresses  formerly  laid  having  sunken.  The 
work  now  extends  260  feet  above  the  junction  with  the  sill-  A  large 
quantity  of  loose  willows,  stone  ballasted,  has  also  been  added  to  the 
T-head,  between  its  junction  with  Southwest  Pa«s  sill  and  dam  No.  3. 

A  NEW  DAM. 

A  new  dam  is  now  under  construction.  Its  initial  point  is  near  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  east  T-head,  and  thence  it  is  to  extend  up  stream 
for  about  1,200  feet,  in  an  arc  of  a  circle  with  a  large  radius  of  curvature, 
when  it  is  to  be  joined  to  an  arm- of  the  same  structure  extending  in  a 
right  line  into  or  near  to  Northeast  Pass.  Its  longer  arm  will  be  nearly 
parallel  to  dam  No.  2.  As  changes  in  the  project  may  be  adopted  as 
the  work  progresses,  no  further  description  of  the  design  is  thought 
necessary  at  present. 

For  the  next  report  it  is  proposed  to  give  in  plan  the  location  of  mat- 
tresses throughout  all  the  works  at  the  head  of  the  pass,  and  also  for 
those  at  its  mouth. 

A  COMPAEISON    OF    DEPTHS  A  TEAK  AGO,  AND   OF  PRESLKT   DEPTHS 

AT   HEAD  OF  PASSES. 

In  Southwest  Pass  a  comparison  of  a  line  of  soundings  about  75  feet 
above  the  mattress  sill  taken  March  20, 1878,  and  March  17, 1879,  in- 
dicates a  mean  depth  for  the  line  of  28.7  feet  la«t  year,  and  27.54  feet 
this  year ;  a  shoaling  of  1.16  feet  in  the  year.  Two  hundred  feet  below 
this  sill,  the  mean  depth  was  30.76  feet  in  1878,  and  30.35  feet  in  1879, 
a  shoaling  of  0.41  foot.  In  Northeast  Pass,  one  line  for  comparison  is 
550  feet  above  the  sill,  and  a  second  600  feet  below.  In  the  first  ui- 
stance  the  shoaling  is  fix)m  a  mean  depth  of  25.45  feet  to  25.14  feet,  or 
0.31  foot.  In  the  second  case,  the  diminution  of  depth  is  greater,  firom 
29.10  feet  last  year  to  27.40  feet  this  year,  or  1.70  feet.  These  are  indi- 
cations that  the  two  greater  passes  have,  for  the  present,  ceased  to 
enlarge  themselves  at  the  expense  of  a  diminution  of  the  flow  through 
the  smaller  South  Pass. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  direction  and  amount  of  the  tendency  to 
change  of  depth,  in  the  channel  at  the  head  of  South  Pass,  in  the  last 
year,  two  imaginary  broken  lines  are  drawn  on  each  of  the  charts,  that 
of  April  12, 1878,  and  of  April  11, 1879,  so  that  they  shall  be  in  all  cases 
200  feet  apart  a<5ross  channel.  These  inclose,  in  each  instance,  abont 
the  best  water  attainable  for  navigation.  Within  these  lines  reaches 
are  considered,  each  500  feet  long,  and  the  soundings  behig  distributed 
nearly  uniformly,  a  mean  of  all  depths  in  each  reach  is  ascertained. 
The  results  are  announced  in  the  following  table : 
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Table  of  mean  depths  of  successive  reaches  500  feet  long  and  200  feet  loirfc,  containing  the 
deepest  navigable  channel  April  12,  1878,  and  April  11,  1879. 


DistaDce  above  or  below  ^  Clunter,  the  nppcr  extremity  of  cast  T-liead. 


1.000  to     600  feet  above 

64M)  to        0  feetalrave 

0  to     500  feet  below 

500  to  1,000  feet  below 

1.000  to  1,500  feet  below 

1.500  to  2,000  feet  below 

2.000  to  2,500  feet  below 

^.iOO  to  3,000  feet  below 

3,000  to  3,500  feet  below 


25.0 
23.9 

27rl 

31.7 
34.3 
37.7 
41.7 
47.2 
46.2 


5=2 


26.7 
24.7 
27.9 
33.7 
33.3 
36.0 
89.1 
43.8 
42.5 


ChAnffe  of 
depth. 


0.8 
0.8 
0.8 
2.0 


1.0 
1.7 
2.6 
8.4 
8.7 


These  comparisons  show  an  increase  of  depth  over  the  shoaler  portions 
of  the  channel  where  an  increase  is  needed,  and  a  shoaling  action  where 
the  depth  is  greatly  beyond  the  present  requirements  of  navigation. 
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Table  exhibiting  the  results  of  analysis  for  sediment  of  samples  of  water.  South  Pam 

[Sand  having  grains  over  0.005  inch  in  diameter  is  called  coarse;  when  the  larjrest  srains  are  1«««  in  size 

0.001  of  an  inch  in  dianh-tFtT.  and 


■  n 

s      1 

It 

s 

Date. 

Time. 

Locatioiu 

'  11 

^■2 

Tide. 

5 

i 

f 

'    .2 

1678. 
July    3 

3.25p.in.. 

At  Cory's  base,  150  feet  from  west 
shore. 

do.." 

do 

1 
Surface.. 

1 
.  0010825 

2.83 

Falling 

..     10- Oy 

Do.... 

...do 

\  14. 5  feet 
27  feet... 

Surface.. 

1    8  feet... 

16  feet... 

24  feet... 

34fe*t... 
Surface.. 

.15  feet... 

,28  feet... 

Surface.. 

.0014197 
.0016943 

.00082.52 
.0009312 

.0015G44 

.0013556 

.0024344 
.0007193 

.0014634 

.0023689 

.0009276 

..do. 
..do. 

..do. 
..do. 

..do  . 

-.do. 

..do. 
..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

2.58 

...do.. 
...do.. 

'.:..dbr. 

....do.. 

■■:■ 

do  .. 

do  . . 

......0.. 

do  . . 

do.. 

...do.. 

do 

Do.-.. 

....do 

do. 

T)o.... 
Do.... 

3. 30  p.  m  . . 
....  do  ..... 

At  Cory's  base,  center  of  pass  . . . 
do 

.r...do 
do 

Do.... 

do, 

do 

do 

do 

At  Cory's  base,  150  feet  from  ea.»»t 

shore'. 
do 

...  ..di». 

Do.... 

....do   ... 

do 

Do.... 

. . . .do  ..... 

do 

Do.... 
Do.... 

3. 40  p.  m  . . 
....do 

do   , 

do 

Do.'... 

...  do 

do 

At  Cory's  base,  150  feet  from  west 

shore. 
do 

do. 

July    6 

11.30  a.m. 

do 

Do.... 

....do ;.... 
....do 

,14  fret... 
;  26 feet... 

,  Surface. . 

1    8  feet... 

'  16  feet... 

24  feet... 

34  feet... 

Surface.. 

15. 5  feet. 

'29.0  feet. 
Surface.. 

14  feet... 

j  26 feet... 

.0000042 
.  0012172 

.0006030 
.0010031 
.  0012637 
.0013939 

.0018535 

.0004789 

.0017963 

. 0018618 
.0010994 

.0012349 

.0021276  1 

..do. 
..do. 

..do- 
..do. 
..do  . 
..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do- 

..do. 
2.06 

..do. 

..do- 

....do.. 
....do.. 

....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
do  . . 

....do.. 

....do.. 

do .. 

....do.. 
do .. 

....do... 

do 

Do.... 

do 

do 

Do.... 
Do.... 

11.40  a.m. 
do 

At  Cory's  base,  center  of  pass  — 
do  .......--..- .. 

do 

do 

Do.... 
Do.... 

....do 

....do 

do 

do 

do- 

do. 

Do.... 

....do 

11. 50  a.  m  . 
....do 

do 

do. 

Do.... 
Do.... 

At  Cory's  base,  150  feet  from  east 

shore. 
do 

do 

...do 

Do.... 

....do     .. 

do 

...do 

July    9 
Do.... 

1.30  p.m.. 
....do    .... 

At  Cory's  base,  150  feet  from  west 

shore. 
do 

..     9.90 
.  ..do 

Do.... 

....do 

do 

....do... 

....do 

Do.... 
Do.... 

1. 35  p.  m  . . 
....do 

At  Cory's  base,  center  of  pass 

do 

Surface. . 

8  feet... 

.0008011 
.  0011312 

..do. 
..do. 

....do... 

r...do... 

...-do 
...do 

Do.... 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

16  feet... 
24  feet... 
33.5.feet. 
Surface. . 

.0015054  ' 
.0014437 
.0016400 
.0006165 

..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 

....do... 
....do... 
....do... 

..  ..di» 

Do.... 

..-.do    .... 

....da. 

Do.... 

...do 

..  ..do  . 

Do.... 

1.45  p.m.. 

At  Cory's  base,  150  feet  from  east 
shpre. 

do : 

....do... 

...do 

Do.... 

....do 

14. 9  feet 

.0011574  , 

..do. 

....do... 

....do 

Do.... 

....do 

do 

127. 8  feet 

.0018393  • 

..do. 

.-..do... 

...do 

July  13 

Do.... 
Do 

4. 20  p.  m  . . 

....do 

do 

4. 30  p.  m  . . 

...do  

do 

At  Cory's  base,  150  feet  from  west 
shore. 

do 

do 

Surface.. 

'  14. 9  feet 
27  8  feet 

.  0011431 

.0013083 
.0014162 
.  0005510 
.  0013478 
.  0015077 

.  0014960 

2.00 

..do. 
..do- 
..do. 
..do. 
.-do- 

..do- 

....do... 

....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
...-do... 

..-.do... 

..    9.73 

1 
..  ..do 
.     .dw 

Do.... 
Do. . . . 
Do... 

At  Cory's  base,  center  of  pass  . . . 

do 

do 

do 

Surface  . 
8feet.... 
16  feet... 

l24feet  .. 

..  ...lo 

Do.... 

....do 

...d.» 

Do.... 

....do.... 

1 

do :.;.... 

35  feet... 

Digitized  by 

3b 

oj^e- 

.  .a« 
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o/  the  MmiiMippi  River,  from  July  3,  187S,  to  March  1,  1879,  both  dates  inchtsire. 

than  this  the  rand  U  called  flue.    Very  fine  saud  indicates  that  the  lar;;est  grains  are  not  niucli  over 
fh>ni  this  to  O.OOOl  and  less. 


3Csximum  and  minimum  reading  of  ganee. 
time,  and  difference  of  same,  2.76  feet  be- 
ing the  reading  for  average  flootl-tide. 


Time. 


Description  of  sediment. 


5   .  3 


£    I  I  ! 

•s      High  water.  Low  water. 


a42    2.12     1.30  ;  9.15a.m..'  9.30p.m. .|  About  J^  sand,  fine  and 

rery  fine ;  ruj 


..do  .|..do  .'..do  . 
..do  .,..do  .  ..do  . 

..(io  J.. do  .L.do  . 
..do  .  ..do  J.. do  . 


.do. 
.do. 


-.do  .  ..do  . 

I 
..do .  ..do  . 

..'do. L.do. 
..do  .>..do  . 

..do  .  ..do  . 

..do  ...do  . 


..do 

..do 

..do 
..do 

..do 

..do 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


very  flue ;  rest  clay. 

do I do , 

do About  ^  sand,  fine  and 

I      very  fine;  rest  clay. 

do All  clay , 

do About  Jji  sand,  fine  and 

very  fine;  rest  clay. 
About  ^  sand,  fine  and 
very  fine ;  rest  clay. 


.do. 
.do. 


....do. 
....do. 


very  i. 

-do do  . 

.do All  clay., 


About  Ji  sand,  fine  and 
V  tine; 


rest  clay. 


-do. 


..do. 
..do. 

..do. 
..do. 
-do  . 
..do. 

..do  . 

..do. 

..do 


..do. 
..do  . 


.do 
.do 


.do Al)out  A  sand,  fine  aud 

I  I      very  fine ;  rest  clay. 

...do , do ,  About  i  sand,    fine   and 

very  fine ;  i-est  clay. 
All  clay 


2. 62  I  2. 25  ,  0. 37  I  4. 20  a.  m..    7. 45  p.  m 


!..do.L.do. 
..do  .  ..do  . 
..«lo  .  ..do  . 
..do  ...do  . 

..do  .  ..do  . 

..do  .  ..do  . 

.do  ...do  . 


I 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
..do. 
..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


do About  A  Aand,  fine  aud 

I      very  fine ;  rest  clay. 

....do I do 

do ; do 

...do ' do 

do ,  About  A  sand,  fine  and 

very  nne :  rest  clay. 

do About  I  sand,  fine   and 

I      very  fine ;  rest  clay. 

do All  clay 


.do- 
.do. 


Al)out   i   sand,   fine  and 

verv  fine ;  rest  clay. 
All  clay 


Wind. 


t 


1   {^stUi 


K.  S.E....    15.5 


S.S.E 1    3.0  I 


..do  .  ..do  .l..do  . 

3.24     1. 88  '  1.36     4.30  a.m..   5.30  p.m..'  About' i   sand,  fine  and 
I  I      very  fine;  rest  clay. 

..do  ...do  .!..do do • do About  i  sand,  mostly  very 

,  I  I      fine ;  rest  clay. 

..do  .  ..do  .'..do do do 'About   |   sand,  fine  and 

I  '  I      very  fine ;  rest  clay. 

-.do  .  ..do  .  ..do  .| do do '  All  clay 

..do  .  ..do  .  ..do  .| do do About  A  sand,  fine  and 

I  ,      very  fine;  rest  clay. 

..do.  ..do. '..do do do About   ^   sand,  fine  and 

,  I  I      very  fine;  rest  clay. 

..do  ...do  .  ..do do*. do '  Aliou't  ^   sand,  fine  and 

i  I  I  I      very  fine;  rest  clay. 

..do  .  ..do  .  ..do  .  ....do '....do !  Almut  ^  sand,  fine  and 

I                                                            v»*rv  fine;  rest  clay. 
..do  .  ..do  .  ..do  . do ' do I  All  clay 


-do  .  .  .do  .  ..do do do About  v^  a.ind,  fine  and 

,fiu< 


..do  .  ..do  .  ..do do do  .... 

3.48      1.80     1.68     7.50a.m..    7.30p.ra. 


very  fiue :  rest  clay. 
Al>out    i    saud,   fiue  and 

vrrv  fine ;  rest  clay. 
do 


-do  .  -  .do  .  ..do 


..do. 


.do  .,... do  .. 

.  .«lo  .  .  -do  .  ..do do do do  . , 

.  .do  .   .  -<lo  .  ..do do I. ...do |  All  clay.. 

.  .«lo      .  .do  .,..do  .1 do do do  . 


..do  .  .  -do  .[..do  ......do 

. .  do  .  1  -  -  do  .  .  .do do  . . . . 

.  .d<»      ..do. '..do do 


....do.... 


I  About  i  sand,    fine   and 
'      viTV  fiue ;  rent  clay. 

....do Alxm't  j^  sand,   fine  and 

very  fine ;  rest  clay. 

....do AlMmt  }    sand,   fine   and 

very  tine  ;  re»t  clay. 


East ,  1.14  ; 


S.S.E ,    5.2 


4.065 


4.206 


3.846 


4.566 


r^gn-zed-b-y-GoOg-te 
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SOUTH    PASS   JETTIES. 
Table  exhibiting  the  results  of  analysis  for  sediment  of  mmpla 


Bate. 

Tijue. 

Location. 

1 

S 

u 

% 

1' 

Tide.              « 

1 

July  13 
Bo.-.. 

4. 45  p.  m  . . 
....do 

At  Cory's  base,  150  feet  fh)m  east 

shore. 
At  Cory's  base 

Surface  . 

14. 5  feet. 

27.0  feet 

Surface  . 

14. 7  feet. 
27. 5  feet. 

{Surface  . 
8feet ... 

16  feet... 

24  feet... 

34  feet.. 

Surfisoe. 

15. 2  feet 
2a  5  feet. 

Surface  . 

16. 5  feet. 

31.0  feet. 

Sur&ce. 

8  feet.... 

.0006621 

.0016430 

.0020645 

.0008558 

.0014243 
.0016161 

.0009088 
.0013392 

.0015054 

.0018894 

.0020861 

.0009470 

.0017768 
.0022051 

.0013923 

.0027691 

.0016185 

.0004979 

.0012447 

.001!»50 
.0019566 

.0005449 

.0022000 

.0018785 

.0006691 

.  0016135 

.0019209 

.0008217 
.0012084 

.0019706 

.0019497 

.0021886 

.0008230 

.0021606 

.0021967 

.0007240 

.0007081 
. 0011826 
.0004270 

iqitized  by  V 

2.00 
..do. 
..do- 

2.76 

..do. 
..do. 

..do. 
..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 
..do. 

7 

..do 

■ 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 
..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

2.74 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 
..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

-.do. 

..do. 

8.35 

..do. 

..do 

..do 

3"bc 

Falling....  8.75 

L..do '..do. 

....do '..do. 

...do   ....  9.15 
...do do 

Bo.... 

July  16 

Bo.... 

....do 

3.56  p.m.. 
....do 

«« 

At  Cory's  base,  150 feet  ftrom  west 

shore. 
do 

Bo... 

....do 

do 

...do do. 

Bo... 
Bo 

5.05  p.m.. 
....do 

At  Cory's  base,  center  of  pass 

do , 

....do do 

....do do 

Do 

....do 

do 

....do do. 

...do do 

.....do do 

....do do 

....do do 

Bo.... 
Bo  ... 

— do 

....do 

do 

do 

Bo.... 
Bo... 

4. 15  p.  m  . . 
....do 

At  Corj's  base,  150  feet  from  east 

shore. 
do 

Bo.... 

..-..do 

do 

....do do 

July  20 
Bo.... 

4.20  p.m.. 
....do 

At  Corj's  base,  150 feet  from  west 

shore. 
do 

Stationary!!.  10 

....do -do 

....do do. 

...do do 

....do do 

Bo.... 

....do 

do 

Bo.... 
Bo  ... 

4.35  p.m.. 
....do 

At  Cory's  base,  center  of  pass  . . . 
do 

Bo.... 

....do 

do 

16  feet... 
34  feet... 

Surface  . 

16  feet. 

...do do 

Bo.... 

....do 

do 

....do do. 

Bo.... 
Bo... 

4.45  p.m.. 
....do 

At  Coiy's  base,  150  feet  from  east 
shore. 
....do 

....do do. 

....do do 

Bo.... 

....do 

..^...do 

At  Cory's  base,  150  feet  from  west 

shore. 
do 

30  feet... 
Surface. 
14. 9  feet. 
28.0  feet. 

...do do 

July  23 
Bo.... 

8.10  a.m.. 
....do 

Falling &*> 

....do ,  .do 

Bo.... 

....do 

do 

1 
....do do. 

Bo.... 
Bo... 

8.20  a.m.. 
....do 

At  Cory's  base,  center  of  pass  . . . 
......do... 

Surface  . 
8  feet.... 

16  feet... 

24  feet. . . 

...do....    ..do 

....do di. 

Bo.... 
Bo.... 

....do 

....do 

do 

do 

....do do 

...do do 

Bo  .. 

. .  do ..... 

....do • 

33. 9  feet. 

...do do 

Bo.... 
Bo.... 
Bo.... 

&30a.m.. 

...do 

....do 

At  Corj's  baae,  150  feet  from  east 

shore. 
do 

do 

Surface  . 
15  feet... 
28. 5  feet. 

....do..J-.do 

....do do 

....do do 

July  28 
Bo.... 

&00a.m.. 
....do 

At  Cory's  base,  150  feet   fri>m 

west  shore. 
do 

Surface  . 

14. 5  feet 
2A.fifA«t 

...do *» 

...do ^ 

Bo.... 

...do 

do 

...do ■!•' 

Bo.... 
Bo.... 

8.15  a.m.. 
....do    ... 

At  Cory's  base,  150  feet  from  east    Surfice  . 

shore. 
do 14.9feet. 

....do do 

do     .--do 

3^f&" 
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ofwfUer^  South  Pass  of  ike  Mississippi  River,  4'c, — Continued. 


Maximum  and  minimum  readine  of  jrauge, 
time,  and  difference  of  same,  2.76  feet  be- 
ing the  reading  for  average  flood-tide. 

Description  of  aeilimeut. 

Wind. 

Velocity  at  a  fixed  point 
in  mean  thread  or  oor- 
rent  at  one>half  actual 
mean  depth  of  cross- 
aeotion,  iu  feet  per  sec- 
ond.    ' 

1 

I 

i 

Time. 

1    il^ 

S 

A 

High  water. 

Low  water. 

3  48 

1.60 

..do. 

..do. 

2.21 

..do. 
..do. 

..do. 
..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 
..do. 

2.45 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 
..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

2.02 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 
..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

-.do. 

..do . 

L81 

..do. 
..do- 
..do. 

..do. 

L68 
.-do. 
..do. 

1.01 

..do. 
..do. 

.-do 

7.60  a.m.. 

...do 

....do    .  . 

7.30  p.m.. 

...do 

...  do  

About  ^  sand,  fine  and 
very  fine ;  rest  clay. 

About  j^   sand,    fine  and 
very  fine ;  rest  clay. 

About  i  sand,    fine   and 
veryflnu;  rest  clay. 

j 

..do. 

; 

..do 

3.22 

9.20  a.m.. 

....do 

....do 

8.30  p.m.. 

....do 

do 

East 

18.0 

4.081 

..do. 

do 

..do  . 

About  A  very  flue  sand ; 

rest  clay. 
All  clay 

..do. 

....do 

...Hn 

1 

..do. 

..do  . 

....do )....do  .... 

About  A  aa"*l.  An®  »nd 

very  flue ;  rest  clay. 
About  I   sand,  fine   and 

very  fine;  rest  clay. 
About  iV  sand,  fine  and 

very  fine;  rest  clay. 
About  1  sand,    fine   and 

very  fine ;  rest  clay. 
About  ^  sand,  fine  and 

very  fine ;  rest  clay. 
do 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 
..do. 

0.19 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 
.-do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

0.94 

..do. 

..do. 

..do  . 
..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

1 
....do 1 do 

....do j — do 

....do ! do 

....do do 

do 

..do  . 

i 

..do  . 

; i 

..do 

.-..do    .   . 

....do    .... 

............  ...... 

1 

..do  . 

....do 

4.30  a.m.. 
....do.... 
....do 

....do 

3.50  p.m.. 

...do 

do 

About  i  sand,    fine   and 
very  line;  rest  clay. 

About  ^  sand,  fine  and 
very  fine;  rest  clay. 

About  4  sand,  fine  and 
very  fine ;  rest  clay. 

very  fine;  rest  clay. 
About  1  sand,    fine  and 

very  fine;  rest  clay. 
About  1^  sand,  fine  and 

very  fine:  rest  clay. 
All  clay 

1 

2.64 
..do. 

S.W.  S.W. 

6.2 

3.790 

..do 

..do. 

....do 

....do 

-do. 

....do 

do 

..do. 

....do 

....do 

..do  . 

....do 

..-.do 

About  ^  sand,  fine   and 
.     very  fine ;  rest  clay. 
AUclay 

..do. 

.-..do  .... 
....do 

.-.do 

....do 

..do  . 

About  I   sand,  fine  and 
very  fine ;  rest  clay. 

About*  i   sand,   fine   and 
very  fine ;  rest  clay. 

AUclay 

..do  . 

....do 

....do 

2.96 

2.40  a.m.. 

....do 

....do 

3.15  p.m.. 

...do 

....do 

W.S.W. 

7.4 

3.846 

..do. 

About  A  sand,  very  fine ; 

rest  clay. 
About  i  sand,  very  fine ; 

rest  clay. 
AUclay... 

..do. 

..do  . 

....do 

...do    .... 

1 

..do  . 

....do 

....do 

About  ^  very  fine  sand; 

rest  clay. 
About  i  very  fine  sand; 
rest  clay. 
About  A  very  fine  sand; 

rest  clay. 
About  i  sand,    fine   and 

very  fine;  rest  clay. 
Allr,% •",  _. 

..do. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

..do. 

..do. 

....do 

....do 

..do. 

....do  a.^.. 

....do 

....do 

..do. 

About  A  very  fine  sand ; 

rest  clay. 
About  -^  very  fine  sand ; 

rest  clay. 
Allclav 

•.do . 

....do 

....do 

7.16  p.m.. 
....do 

Xo  re- 

S.E  

8.6 

2.777 

cord. 
..do  . 

do 

..do  . 

...do  

do     

..do. 

....do 

do 

S.E 

'••"D'g'Med 

3.6 

2,777 

..do. 

....do 

do 

eo^le- 
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Table  exhibiting  the  refiuUs  of  anal ifsis  for  fedimeutt  of  sampk 


Date. 


Time. 


Location. 


:i 


s 

-■a 

V 

o"5 


Tide. 


5 


July  28     ai5  a.m..  At  Cory's  ba«e,  150  feet  from  east    27. 8  feet.'  .0008485  ,3.35     Falling...  &M 

,  shore.                                            '                 I 

Bo 1  8.06  a.m..,  At  Cory's  base,  center  of  pOM .SurfitMse.l  .0003800  I.,  do  .| do do. 

TV>\  A^  I  A^  a  r. a.  nAi\tnt\t     I       A^ 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


.do. 
.do. 

.db. 

.do. 


.do '  8 feet... 

.do 16  feet... 

.do 24 feet... 

.do 33 feet... 


Aug.    3  \  2.12  p.  m..   AtCory's  base,  150  feet  from  west    Surface  . 
sbore. 
Do.. ..I. ...do  ....  ' do ;  14.6feet. 


Do. 


I 


..do... 


..do 27.0feet. 


Do 2. 20  p.  ni. . '  At  Cory's  base,  center  of  pass t  Surface  . 

do 8  feet 

do lefcpt... 

do 1  24  feet... 

do 32. 2i  feet. 


Do do  . 

Do.. ...... .do  . 

Do....  ....do  . 

Do. 


.do. 


Do....2.30p.m..    At  Cory's  base,  150  feet  from  east    Surface  . 
shore. 

Do....  ....do do 14.2f»>et. 

Do. ........do do 26.5feet 

I  I 

Aug.   6     8. 55  a.  m . .   At  Cory's  base.  150  feet  from  west    Surface  . 
I                           shore.  , 

I>o ••..do I do 14.7feet 


•I- 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

l>o.. 


.do. 
do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do  . 
.do. 


do 27.Bfeet. 

At  Cor>''8  base,  center  of  pass ■  Surface  . 

do 8fet^t 

do 16fe«'t... 

do 24 feet... 

do 32  feet... 


•do At  Cory's  base,  150  feet  from  east  Sur&ce  . 

shore. 

Do....;. ...do do ISfeet... 

I»o  ..  do do 28f«»et  .. 

Dec.  28     4. 10  p.  m . .  I  A  t  Cory's  base,  150  feet  from  west  Suiface 
shore. 

1 14  feet... 

26  feet... 
'  Surface  . 


I 
Do 4. 17  p.  m . .    At  Cory's  base,  center  of  pass. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


.do. 
..do. 


.do. 
.do. 


-do 8foet 

.do ICfeet... 

do 24 feet... 

.do 30fcet... 

Surface  . 


Do. . . .   4. 30  p.  m . .   At  Cory's  base,  150  feet  from  cast 

I            shore. 
Do do do 


Do. 


.do. 


.do. 


0004901  |..do 

.0008941  .do  . 

.0012278  '..do  . 

.0014778  ..do  . 

.0004711  I  2.26 

.0010157  ..do. 

.0023147  ..do  . 

.0005407  ;..do. 

.0007655  ..do  . 
.0016955  -.do  . 
.0018:118  !..do  . 

.0021862  I. .do 

.0003047  ..do. 

.0006638  ..do  . 
.0015411  ..do  . 

.  0005756  2. 00 

.0006750  ..do. 

.0010623  '..do  . 

.  0003976  2. 05 

.0006778  I.. do  . 

.0007649  ..do. 

.0010674  ;..do 

.0013937  ..do 

.0003032  2.01 

.0008432  '..do 
.04»12839  ..do 
.0008162  j  L45 

.0007630  '..do 

.0008653  ..do 
.0C00874  ,..do 

.000«)63  !..do. 
.0009723  ..do 

.0010539  ..do  . 

.0009208  ..do 

.0009250  ..do. 


14. 4 feet  ,  .0009015  ...do 
27.0 feet. I  .0008708  ..do 


1879. 


J.in.     4     2. 30  p.  m . .    At  Cory's,  150  feet  from  west  shore     Surface  .    .  0006360  j  2. 30 
.-•do 14.3feet-    .0007348    ..do 


Do do 1. 

Do do '. 


.do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 


....da. 


...do.. 
...do.. 


..do 
M. 

.do 

.A9. 


..do S^oO 


....do 

I 
....do 


...do. 
...do. 


do I  27.0 feet.    .0006888    ..do. 

Do 2. 40  p.  m . .    At  Cory's,  center  of  pass Surface  .   .  0007295   . . do  . 

Do. ...... .do do gfeet...    .0007651    ..doJ 

Digitized  by  ^^06gle 


..do 
..do. 


..do do. 

.do d.. 

.  .do do . 


do do. 

— do do 

do do. 

do do 


..do. 


do do. 

....do do 

do A> 

do do 

do do. 

do do 


....do Ao 

...  do do 

Rising....   &« 

....do dfl. 

....do -A» 

do J« 


..do 
..d«- 


....do 4* 

M ..*> 

.do do 

.do do 

do do 


6.*. 


d" 


.    .dv 
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cfwatei'j  Somih  Pass  of  the  MiwiMippi  River ,  4ro^ — Continaed. 


Jf  aximnm  and  minimum  reading  of  gauKe. 
time,  and  difference  of  same,  2.76  ft«et  be- 
ing the  reading  for  average  flood-tido. 

Description  of  sediment. 

Wind. 

Velocity  at  a  fixed  poiut 
in  mean  thread  of  cur- 
rent at  one-half  actual 
mean  d^th  of  crosx- 
section,  in  feet  per  sec- 
ond. 

I:i:i 

Time. 

g 

1  i:i 

High  water.' 

1 

Low  water. 

No  re-'  1.81 

eord. 

..do  .  ..do  . 

..do.L.do. 

..do  ...do. 

..do.L.do. 

..do.!. .do. 
..do.]  l.»8 
..do.j..do. 
..do.  ..do. 
..do  .  .  .do  . 

7.15  p.m.. 
. .  .do 

Allchiy 

do 

, 

....do 

do 



....do 

do    

do 

do 





,...do 

1.15  p.m.. 

....do 

....do 

About  A  sand,  very  fine; 

rest  clay. 
AUcbiy... 

About  jV  very  fine  sand; 

rest  ckv. 
About  A* very  fine  sand; 

rest  clay. 
About  ^  very  fine  sand ; 

rest  clay. 
do 

West 

3.0 

2.996 



' 



....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

• 

..do  .  ..do 

. .  do  . ' . .  do    1 

do 

..do.  ..do. 

.do. '..do. 

-do.!. .do 

..do  ...do  . 
..do.L.do  . 

L47 

...do  . 

About  1  very  fine  sand; 

rest  clay. 
About  A  Very  fine  sand ; 

rest  clay. 
Allchiy... 

do 





....do 

....do 

do 

...do 

About  g^very  fine  sand; 

rest  clay. 
Allchiy 

2.15  p.m.. 
....do 

3.1007 

About  ^  very  fine  sand ; 

rest  clay. 
Allchiv 

..-.do 

do    

do 

.r:..c& ;:;;.::: ;;::;;;.. 

do 

do    .... 

do 

do  . 

....do 

....do 

do 

..do  . 

do. 

1 
l..do  . 

do  

•"••♦ 

....do 

About  ^  sand,  veiy  fine; 

rest  clay. 
AllcUy.. 

....do  ..... 



do  . 

1 """ 

....do 

do 

1     do  . 

....do 

::::.. do :::::::;:;;;:::::: 



2-01   '1.  3.. 

n  A? 

10.00  p.m. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

'....do 

L...do 

l...do 

....do 

1 

....do 

..,.do 

4.10  p.m.. 

....do 

'....do 

"....do 

l....do 

6 2 

0.00  a.m.. 
....  do ..... 

About  ^  sand,  fine  and 
verytfne;  rest  clay. 

About  1  sand,  fine  and 
very  fine;  rest  clay. 

4.000 

do         do    '  do 

t              1 
-.do    '- .do  . '.do  -. 

do        do  .  1  do 

....do 

....do 

About  ^  sand,. fine  and 
vei^'flnej  rest  clay. 

i             1 
.  do    '..do  -Ldo  .. 

..do  -  . -do  . t  do  -. 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

....do 

4.40  a.m.. 

...do 

.-..do 

....do 

.  ...do 

About  i  sand,  fine  and 

very  fine;  rest  clay. 
About  i  sand,  fine  and 

very  fine;  rest  clay. 
About  i  sand,   fine  and 

very  fine;  rest  clay. 
About  A  sand,  very  fine; 

rest  clay. 
About  1  sand,  very  fine ; 

rest  clav. 
About  ^  sand,' very  fine; 

rest  clay. 

Aliout  Jfn  sand,  fine  and 
yerv  fine ;  rest  clay. 

do       .do  . 

.do., 
an 

.  do    '   .do  . 

do    '     do    1  do  .. 

Ag\    '     do       do 

t 

do         do  .    do  . . 

2.74      1.19  \  1.55 

An            do   .  '   do  . . 



K.N.E... 

23.0 

2.836 

..do  .  ..do  -    do  .. 
..do  ...do  .|.do  .. 
.do  .  ..do  .    do  .. 

H.  Ex 

About  A  sand,  fine  and 
V     very  flije  ;  rest  olay. 
About  jA,  sand,  fine  and 

veyy  fine ;  rest  clay. 

About  A  sand,  fine  and 

very  fiuo  ;  rest  clay. 

*    1 

1 

Digiti2 

edbyV 
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Table  exhibiting  th€  results  of  analywifor  sedimeni  of  mnplfi      \ 


Bate. 

Time. 

1      Is 
Location.                      ,      ^  S 

5 

1! 

Tide. 

1 

i 

li 

1879. 
Jan.     4 

2.40  p.m.. 
....do 

1 

At  OorV*l4   i^^Ttt4^T  of  TIftHA                         !    ^^  f!p/^i 

.  0007577 

.0008045 
.0008347 
.0007162 
.0008685 
.0008653 

.0005423 
.0005961 
.0006365 
.  0005240 
.0UO5011 

.0005330 
.0006561 

,  .0007065 

.0005344 
.0006732 

.0006317 

.  0002)149 
.0003251 

2.30 

..do. 

..do. 

..do 

..do 

..do. 

0.75 
..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 

..do 
..do 

..do 

..do 
..do 

..ao 

1.50 
..do 

..do 

'&40 

Do.... 

do 

24  feet.. 
31  feet.. 

SurfA/<A 

^ 

Do.... 

....do 

do 

i.,d» 

Do.... 

2.60  p.m.. 
....do 

...  .do 

AtCorv's.  150  feet  from  cant  shore 

do. 

Do. . . . 

do 1  14.7feet. 

do '  27.5  feet 

1 

At.r^nrv'H  IfMfnAf  fVnin  vrnaf  A>ir>rA       Knrfili*n 

:  .dij 

Do. . . . 

...h. 

Jan.     7 

4.06  p.m.. 
do 

Isi.. 

Do.... 

do 

16.4  feet. 
31.0  feet 
Surface . 
8  feet.. - 

16  feet.. 
24  feet  .. 

..d« 

Do.... 

do 

do 

d« 

Do. . . . 

...do     .  . 

At  Cory's,  center  of  paas 

do    . 

,..«kt 

Do.... 

....do  ...... 

'  do 

Do.  - . . 

....do 

do 

<     dA 

Do.... 

....do 

do 

,..4) 

Do.... 

....do 

do 

30.5  feet. 

Surface  . 
13  feet  .. 

24  feet.. 

Surface . 
16  feet . . 

31  feet.. 

do 

Do.... 

4.16  p.m.. 
....do 

At  Cory's,  150  feet  from  east  shore 
do 

ik 

Do.... 

do 

Do.... 

....do 

do 

do 

Jan.   11 
Do.... 

10. 28  a.  m 
....do 

At  Cory's,  150  feet  from  west  shore 
do 

Rising... 
....do  .... 

...do.... 
...do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 

....do 

....do 

...do 

:::;:: 

....do 

1 

..do. 

Do.... 

....do.... 

do 

l..d». 

Do... 
Do.... 

10.40  a.m 
....do 

At  Cory's,  center  of  pass 

do 

Surface. 
6  feet... 

12  feet.. 

18  feet.. 
24  feet.. 
32  feet.. 
Surface. 

Ufeet.. 
28  feet.. 

Surface . 

13  f^t .. 
28  feet.. 
Surface. 
8  feet... 
16  feet  . . 

24  feet.. 
32  feet.. 
Surface. 
13  feet.. 

25  feet.. 
Surface . 
14.  5  feet 
28. 5  feet 
Sm-fkce 
8feet... 
16  feet.. 
24  feet.. 
32  feet.. 
Surface 
14. 5  feet 
28.0  feet 
Snr&ce. 
14. 7  feet 
28. 5  feet 

Sorfkoe. 
8  feet... 
16  feet . . 
24  feet .. 

.0002507 
.0003235 
.0003544 

.0003821 
.0003742 
.0003937 
.  0004652 

.0003402 
.0004420 

.0002289 
.0002537 
.0002687 
.0002076 
.0002076 
.0002400 
.  0002571 
.0002688 
.0002193 
.0002326 
.0002975 
.0002128 
.0002063 
.0003057 
.0002102 
.0002170 
.0902305 
.0002629 
.0003286 
.0002158 
.0002413 
.0002924 
.0002910 
.0003277 
.0003781 

.0092827 
.0008004 
.0003308 
.  0008562 

..do 
..do 
..do  . 

..do 
..do. 
..do 
..do. 

..do. 
..do- 

1.76 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
.-do. 
..do. 
-do. 
..do. 

2.26 

Do.... 

....do.... 

do 

;..d« 

Do.... 

....do 

do     

u. 

Do.... 

....do 

do 

l..do 

Do.... 

....do 

do 

d« 

Do... 
Do.... 

...do 

....do.:... 

At  Cory's,  150  feet  from  east  shore. 
do 

!;: 

Do.... 

....do 

do   

..d« 

Jan.   14 
Do.... 

2.30p.m-. 
....do 

At  Cory's,  1 50  feet  from  west  shore 
.  ...do   ... 

FaBfaiff... 

....do  

....do 

....do 

....do 

:;:.t::;:: 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

^l 

Do.... 

...do 

do 

..do 

Do.... 
Do.... 

2.40  p.m.. 
do 

At  Cory's,  center  of  pass 

.-  do 

..do. 
..do 

Do.... 

..-.do.... 

do  .... 

..do 

Do.... 

....do 

do 

..d« 

Do.... 

...do 

do 

..do- 

Do.... 
Do.... 

2.50  p.m.. 
do 

At  Cory 's,  150  feet  fh)m  east  shore 
do 

i-l 

Do. . . 

....do 

do    . 

••* 

Jan.    18 
Do... 

3.45  p.m.. 

...  -do 

....do 

AtCory's,  150  feet  from  west  shore. 
...  do 

Biiing..-. 

li« 

Do.... 

do 

i                J 

Do.... 

4.00  p.m.. 
do 

At  Corv's.  center  of  naaa 

Do.... 

..  .    do                              , 

Do... 

....do 

do     . 

j 

Do.... 

....do 

do 

Do.... 

...do 

do 

:::: i.- 

Do 

4.10  p.m.. 
, . .  .do 

AtCory's,  150  feet  fhnn  eaat  shore 
do 

1 

Do... 

1" 

Do.... 

....do 

do 

:::: 1 .- 

Jan.   21 
Do.... 

2.15  p.m.. 
do 

About  150  feet  from  west  shore. . . 
do 

2.36 
..do. 
..do. 

..do. 

..do- 

..do.: 

do  ; 

Riiiiig... 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

i.'^ 

Do... 

...do 

do 

...do 

Do.... 

2.26  p.m.. 
do 

Abont  center  of  pass 

!..*. 

Do... 

..do 

,..d6 

Do.... 

...do  .  ... 

do 

....do 

l..d» 

Do... 

....do 

do 

....do 

git: 

...d» 

Dig 

itized  by  V^jOO 
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of  xeateTy  South  Pans  of  the  Misnutsippi  River^  j^c, — Continued. 


MaTiroum  and  minimum  riMuiinK  of  frftn^e. 
time,  and  difference  of  same,  2.76  feet  be- 
inie  the  reading  foe  average  flood-tide. 

Description  of  sediment. 

Wind. 

ity  at  a  fixed  point 
ean  thread  of  cur- 
at one-half  actual 
Q  depth  of  cross- 
Ion,  in  feet  per  sec- 

i 

t 

5 

Time. 

1 

2.7 

1 

High  water.  1  Low  water. 

\         2 

> 

1      1.10 

1.55 
:do. 

An 

4. 10  p.  m . . '  4.  40  a.  m . . 

About  J,  sand,  fine  and 

very  fine  ;  rest  clay. 
do 

..do     ..do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

1 

....do 



..<]o        do 

do      .. 

do 

An 

All  clay 

. .  do  .  . .  do    ' . .  do 

do 1 do 

do do  .... 

1 
8. 00  p  m        7.  *>.'!  A  m 

About  ^  sand,  fine  and 
\m  nne  j  rest  clay. 

AU  clay  11 

..do        do        do 

2. 80     0  80     2.00 



15!  .<5  VL 

10.0 

..do        do    1    do 

do 

...do 

...do 

do 

...  do    .. 

do 

...do 

do 

. .  do  .  . .  do  . ! . .  do 

.-..do 

do - ---- 

1 

..do  .      do        do 

lift 

A1>ont  j^  sand,  fine  and 

very  fine  ;  rest  clay. 
AUclav 

-.do  .  ..do  .1 . .do 

do do 

do do 

1 
do ■ — do 

...do l....do 

do do 

— do 1 do 

8.4.'>p.m..|  9.20a.m.. 
....do    ....      -  An 

..do        do    '     do 

About 'A  Band,  fine  and 
very  fine ;  rest  clay. 

About  jL  sand,  fine  and 
very  fine  ;  rest  cUy. 

AUclay 

..do  .  ..do  ..'..do 

1 

..do  .  ..do    1     do 

1 

.  do        do         do 

Abimt  A  sand,  fine  and 
very  fine  ;  rest  clay. 

About  jAi  sand,  fine  aud 
very  fine ;  rest  clay. 

Allctay 

rest  clay. 

2.  77     1.  20      1. 57 

3i 

2.681 

..do         do    1     do 

....do 

...do 

An 

..do    .... 

....do 

do 

Allctoy 

do....... 

..do         do         do     ---  An 

....do 

...do 

About  A  very  fine  sand ; 

rest  clay. 
do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

do 

.  do         do         tlo 

...do    ... 

do 

. . .  .do 

do ■ 

.  do         do 

..do. 
..do  , 

An 

An 

Abont  ^  very  fine  sand ; 

rest  clay. 
All  clay 

do , do 

.do      ..  1     -  «lo 

a  do        do 

About  *A  very  fine  sand ; 
rest  clay. 

Allchiy.. 

do 

1.86  ;  1.47   '  0.39 
.  do         do         do 

3. 00  p.  m . . 

(In 

5.55  a.m.. 
do 

N.E 

9.0 

2.859 

..do  .j..do  .  ..do  .: do 

..do do  .  ..do  .1 do 

..do  .j-.do  -  ..do  .1 do 

.  do         do         do    '....do    .... 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

...do 

do 

...do 

do 

...do.... 
...  do  .... 

do 

..do  .'.  .do  .  |..do  . 
..do  .  ..do  .:..do  . 
.  -do  .,-  .do  .  j..do  . 
..do  .'.  .do  .  ...do  . 
2.,V>      0.78      1.74 
..d«>     ..do  .|..do  . 
..do  ....do  .,..do  . 
..do  .(..do  .  I.. do  . 
..do  .  ..do  .:..do  . 
..do  .'.  -do  -|..do  , 
..do  .'.-do  .|..do  . 
..do  .t..<lo  .|..do  . 

::  do 

do 

....do    .... 

...do 

do 

...do  

...  .do 

do 

...do      .. 

...do 

do 

5. 00  p.  m . . 
do 

4.00  a.m.. 
..  do 

do 

do 

NW.byN. 

12.5 

2.267 

. .  .do 

...do 

do 

...do  

...do 

do 

..  do 

..  do 

do 

do  .... 

.    do 

....do      .. 

do 

do 

do 

.    do 

..  do 

do 

. . .  .do 

....do 

do 

..do  .  -.do  - 
..do  .  ..do  . 
2.27  t  0.32 

..do. 
:do. 

l.»5 

An 

do 

do 

.  ..  do  

..do      .. 

..do 

do 

8.35  p.m.. 
.  do 

7.15  a.m.. 
-    do 

do 

.  ...do 

..do  . 

do 
do  . 
d(» 

..do  .  ..do  . 

-.do  -,.-do  . 
..do  .'..do  . 

<1.n       1      An, 

...do-::... 

...do    

....do 

...do    .... 

Abont  |A|  sand,   fine  and 

very  nne ;  rest  clay. 
All  clay 

do 

do 

,  do       

.  do 

do 

'. do 

.do  .(..do  .I..do  . 

...do    .... 

. .  .do 

do 

. 

Diniti 

7Prl  hv 

lVoocji 
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Table  exhibiting  tlu  results  of  analysis  for  sediment  of  mmpk* 


•3 

5 

1 

B  sa 

ti 

Date. 

Time. 

P 

Location.                     '      "t  § 

ii                     1  1 

1*                 Ti.le.           '    ! 

(S 

;3 

a 

1879.      I 
Jan.    21  I  2.25  p.m.. 

Do....t  2.40;).m.. 
Do I do 

Do.... I.... do 

Jan.    2.')  I  11  (I.  m 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


.»lo. 
.do. 


Do  .. 


11. 10  a.  m 
....do 


...do. 


Do....!.. ..do. 


Do. 


.do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Jan.    28 
Do... 


U.20a.  m 
...do 


.do. 


About  center  of  pass 32  feet.. 

Abont  150  feet  from  east  shore  . . .  <  Surface  . 

do ,  13  feet .. 

do 25  feet .. 

About  150  feet  from  west  shore. . .  Surface  . 


.do I  13.4fcet 

.do 25.  5  foet 


Abont  center  of  paits i  Surface  . 

do 8  feet... 


.do 16  feet .. 

.do 24feet.. 

.do 32  feet.. 


-I 


About  150  feet  from  east  shore  . . .    Surface  . 
do 13.  8  feet 


.do 27.0feet 


I 
2. 15  p.  m. .  About  150  feet. from  west  shore. . .    Surface  . 

....do do 16.4feet 


Do do 

Do...  ,  2.25p.m.. 


Do 

Do.... 

Do... 

Do.... 

do. 
do. 
do>: 
do. 


Do... 
Do... 


Do.... 
Feb.  1 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
•Do.... 


Do 
•Do. 


3.35  p.m. 
...do.... 


...do^;... 
11.35-a.-m. 
...do.... 

...do 

IL  45  a.m. 
...do.... 


.do. 
.do. 


do 31.5feet 

About  center  of  pass Surface . 

do 8  feet ... 

do  ....^ 16  feet . 

do 24  feet. 

do I  32  feet . 


About  150  feet  from  east  shore . . . '  Surface . 
do 14  feet . 


do ;  27  feet.. 

About  150  feet  from  west  shore  . .    Surface  . 

do !  13  feet.. 

do 25 feet.. 

About  center  of  pass |  Surface . 

do 8  feet... 


.do 16  feet . 

.do I  24  feet . 


.  0003606  I  2. 29  Kising  . . .  I  3.  ^< 

.0002«»  ..do do do  i 

.0003434  ..do do i..iJ« 

.0003319  -.do  .-..do ,..d*. 

.0003138  1.41  do ;&»•! 

.0004246  '..do  .  ....do Ldo 

.0004011  ..do do |..do  | 

..do  ....do ..do  .' 

.0004338  -.do do....  :.-(h> 

.0004770  I. .do  do ;..d«»  , 

I  ; 

.0004694  ..do  .-..do  do  j 

I 
.0005501  ..do do ...do  , 

t 

.0C03308  ..do  ...do do 

.0004753  ..do i\o di. 

I 
.0005628  ..do do d© 

.0006673  ,2.36  Falling  ...  8,60 
.0006714  ...do  ......do do 

.0006066  '.-do do do 

.0005812  -.do do do 

.0005788  t..do do Ao  . 

.0006667  ;..do do do 

.0007307  I. -do  -  ..-!do d* 

.0007462  ..do do -.d«» 


.0004653  [.-do do.. 

.0006360  ..do do.. 


I 
.0007945  I. .do  . 


.do. 


.0015172  I  2.26  Sising 


.0015005  !.-do 


I 


.0014842  |..do.. 
. 0013536 


.  00152M 


.0016253 
0017640 


do.. 

do.. 

..do  .; do  .. 

..do  .' do  ... 


do 
..do 


..do. 
.do. 


igitizedbyVLjOOyiC 


..d« 

I 

U 

..do 
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Maximum  and  minimum  reading  of  gauge, 
time,  and  difference  of  same,  2.76  feet  bc- 
iug  the  reading  fur  average  flood-tide. 

DescTiption  of  sediment. 

Wind. 

tilt 

III  ill 

i 

1 

eS 

i 

Time. 

,       1. 
1       H 

1      'P 

.a         1  « 

if 

High  water.'  Low  water. 

i    ! 

2.27     0.32     1.95     8.35  p.m..    7.15  a.m.. 
..do  .  ..do  .  ..do do | do  ..... 

I 

About  aS  sand,  fine  and 

veiT  fine ;  rest  clay. 
AUcfay.... 

\ 

..do    i..do  .  ..do      ..  do    ...  i        do 

do 

. .  do  . ' . .  do  . '  -  -  do  . ilo    1 fio 

do      ...            .     . 

1 

2. 12     1.  41 
..do  .'--do  . 

0. 71     10. 45  p.  m.  i  10. 30  ft.  m. 
..do do , do 

.  .  do  . '  -    -  -  fin t\f\          _ 

A  trace  of  fine  and  very 

fine  sand;  rest  clay. 
.  .  .do    ...                     .  . 

Jir.E.4E..      4.0 

2.610 

..do  .'..do  . 

About  i  sand,  mostly  very 
fine;  rest  clay. 

.-do  .  ..do  . 

..do. 
..do. 

.   dn 

....do 

..  do 

..do  .'..do  . 

fin 

About  ^e  8»»nd,  mostly  very 

fine;  restclav. 
A  trace  of  sand,  fine  and 

very  fine ;  coarse  grains 

tAb  inch  diameter;  rest 

clay. 
About  A  sand,  fine  and 

veiy  fine ;  coarse  grains. 

^Axs  inch  diameter;  rest 

clay. 
About  ^  sand,  fine  and 

very  flue  ;  rest  clay. 
A  ti-ace  of  sand,  mostly 

very  fine ;  rest  clay. 
All  vellowish  clav  .....   .. 

■ 

-•do  .  -.do  . 

_  fin              '          fin 

1      !           ' 

..do  .   .  .do  .    -  -do  _  - .    .tin ' *ln 

..do  ...do  . 

1 
fin               fin     fin 

..do  .  ..do  .'--do do ilo 

-do. 

..do  .  ..do do do 

..do  .  ..do do ; do 

..do  .Ldo.'....do !....do 

*>  no  !  0.  ."ia  '  1  ft.*; «  m    1  lo  as  «  «, 

..do  . 

About  i  sand,  fine  and  very 

fine;  rest  clay. 
A  trace  sand,  fine  and  very 

fine;  some  coarse  grains 

T^Too  iJi*5b  diameter. 
About  i  sand,  fine  and  very 

fine ;  rest  clay. 
About  J  sand,  fine  and  very 

fine ;  a  few  coarse  gitdns 

j^ft  inch  diameter. 
About  -^  sand,  mostly  very 

fine ;  rest  clay. 
A  trace  of  sand,  fine  and 

very  fine :  rest  clay. 
About  A  sand,  mostly  very 

fine ;  rest  clay. 
About  1^  sand,  mostly  very 

fine ;  rest  clay. 
Aliontl^sand,  fine  and  very 

fine:  rest  clay. 
About  i  sand, fine  and  ver>' 

fine ;  a  few  coarse  grains, 

maximum  diameter  j^^g 

inch. 
A  truce  of  saiid,  fine  and 

3.3 

.do.. 



2.53 

: 

S.E              

•  -do  .  ..do    L  do            do                   do 

..do  .  ..do     .  do      ...do      .            do 

i 

1                       1                      , 
..do  .L.do    i-flo  - iln i\n 

-do 

..do. 
..do 

..do do do 

..do do ' do 

llo                   llo f1f» 

, 

1 

..do. 

1 

1     ' 

••do  .,..do  . 



••do  .1    .do  .   -do     ' dn                        iln 

1 

1 

•  do.:. .do  . 

— 1 

1 

1 

1 
.-do do do 

..do do 1 do 

..do do do 

.'>.30A.tn.    ' 

-ao  !  .„ 

very  tine ;  rest  clay. 
About  A,  sand,   fine  and 

very  fine;  some  coarse 

grains;  maximum  diam- 
eter, jJ^ji  inch. 
About  \  sand,    fine  and 

very  fine ;  rest  clay. 
About  i  sand,   fine  and  } 

verj-  fine ;  rest  clay.      5 
About   i  sand,  fine  and 

very  fine;  rest  clay. 
About  i  sand,  mostly  very 

fine ;  rest  cUy. 
About   *  sand,  fine  and 

very  flfne ;  rest  clay. 
About   \  sand,   fine  and 

very  fine ;  rest  clay. 
do 

..do. 

2.51 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 
.-do. 

..do. 

1 

J          4.434 

. 

do    ..    ! 

1 

1 

....do 

, 



....do    ... 

.-  do       - 

' 

1 

....uv    ..... 

.-fin 

i 

(In 

About   \  sand,  fine  and 
very  fine  ;  rest  clay. 

Digitizec 

by^J 
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Table  exhibiting  the  results  of  analysis  for  sediment  ofsampltM 


Date. 

Time. 

Looatiou. 

• 

1 

r 

2.26 
..do 
..do 
..do 

2.36 

..do 
..do. 

..do  . 
..do. 

..do  . 

..do- 
..do. 

..do  . 

..do. 

..do. 

2.06 

..do. 

..do. 

..do  . 
..do. 

..do. 
..do. 

..do- 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 
2.76 
..do. 

..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 

..do. 
..do. 
..do. 

..do. 

2.36 

Tide. 

Rising.. 
...do  ... 
...do... 

...do... 

...do... 

. . .  .do  . . . 
...do... 

...do  ... 
...do... 

...do... 

...do  ... 
. . .  .do  . . . 

...do... 
....do... 

...do... 

....do... 

...do... 

....do... 

....do... 
...do... 

....do... 
...do... 

...do... 

....do... 

...do... 

1 
1  i 

1879. 
Feb      1 

11.45  a.m. 
11.65  a.m. 

....do 

...do  ..... 

32  feet.. 
Surface . 
14.5  feet 
28  feet.. 
Surface . 

15  feet  .. 
30  feel.. 

Surface 
«  feet . . . 

16  feet . . 

24  feet.. 
32  feet.. 

Surface  . 

13.5  feet 

26  feet . . 

Surface . 

13  feet.. 

26  feet . . 

Surface 

.0017440 

.0013329 

.0016198 

.0019840 

.  0013162 

.  0014495  ■ 
.0015042 

.oon42.> 

.0015067 

.0014021  . 

.0014922  ' 
.0016535 

.0009794  , 

.0013601  ' 

.  0015113 

.  0011723 

.0011692  1 

.  0013821 

.0011125 
.0010060 

.0012338 
.0012606 

■    1 
.0025916 

.0009771  ] 

.0013203 

1 
.  0014789  . 
. 0010172 
.0010673 

.0007633 

.0008719 

.0012253  , 

.0009213 

1 
.  0012533 
.000093:) 
.0011711 

.0012520 

.0010732 

.0012255 

Digitized  by 

!.<. 

Do.... 
Do.... 
Do 

About  150  feet  from  ea.st  shore . . . 

do 

do      

.  1  ..do 
.     .do 

Feb.     4 
Do 

1.30  p.  m.. 
do 

About  150  fcH't  from  we«t  shore  .. 
.      flo 

..jiaoo 

.    ..do 

Do... 

....do 

do           :     .  . .. 

.    ..do 

Do... 
Do. . . . 

1.40  p.m.. 
,...do 

AlM>nt  center  of  paiia 

do 

..'..do 
.    ..du 

Do 

....do 

do 

1    do 

Do.... 
Do... 

...do 

...  .do 

do 

.  ...do 

.    ..do 
..     do 

Do.... 
Do 

1.45  p.m.. 
...do 

About  150  feet  from  east  shore . . . 
,10               

..     do 
....d« 

Do 

....do 

do       

...do 

Feb.     8 
Do... 

2.20  p.  m.. 
....do 

About  150  feet  from  west  shore  .. 
do 

..10..V) 
-.l.-do 

Do.... 

....do 

do 

.  -do 

Do 

2.30  p.m.. 
do 

About  cptit4?r  of  tiftsa 

j 
..t..dA 

Do.... 

do 

8  feet... 

16  feet  .. 
24f(M^'t.. 

32foet.. 

Surface . 

13.4  feet 

26  feet.. 
Surface  . 
30  feet  . . 

Surface . 
8  feet... 
16  feet.. 
24  feet.. 

31.5  feet. 
Surface 
13.7  fe  t. 

27  feet . . 

Surface . 
15  feet . . 

...do. 

Do.... 

...do 

.      do 

Do  . 

....do    

do    .  . 

do 

Do.... 

....do 

do 

.!.do. 

Do.... 
Do.... 

2.40  p.m.. 
....do 

About  150  feet  from  east  shore . . . 
,.    do 

..  ..do  . 

1 
.....do 

Do. . . . 

...  .do 

...do      

....do... 
Falling  . 
--..do  ... 

..-.do... 
...do... 
....do  ... 
....do... 

..'..a. 

Feb.  11 
Do.... 

1.40  p.m.. 
do 

About  150  feet  from  west  shore  . . 
do 

About  center  of  pa«.«» 

do 

...dv 

Do.... 
Do..-. 

1.50  p.  m.. 
....do 

..j.-do.. 
.'..do- 

Do.... 
Do... 

....do 

. . .  .do  . .  . 

do 

,...do       

...do. 

.Ldo.. 

Do.... 

....do 

do     

...do... 
....do... 
....do... 

....do... 

.'..do 

Do.... 
Do.... 

2.00  p.m.. 
....do  .... 

About  150  feet  from  east  shore  . . . 
do 

..do 

Do.... 

....do 

do 

,i..do  • 

Feb.   15 
Do.... 

10.55  a.m. 
....do  .... 

About  150  feet  ftom  west  shore  . . 
do 

Rising.. 
....do  ...• 

1 

...do 
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of  waterf  South  Pms  of  the  Afissisaipjn  River,  4-0. — Continued. 


Haximnm  and  minimum  reading  of  g^nge, 
time,  and  difference  uf  same,  2.76  feet  be- 
ing the  reading  for  average  flood-lide. 

Description  of  sediment. 

Wind. 

ity  at  a  fixed  point 
ean  thread  of  cur- 
at one-half  actual 
a  depth  of  cross- 
on,  in  feet  per  sec* 

i 

1 

1 

Time. 

1 

r 

High  water. 

Low  water 

;    i 

s 

2.51 

j^  aA  n  m 

• 

About   i  sand,  fine  and 

very  fine ;  rest  clay. 
About  jA|  sand,  tine  and 

very  fine ;  rest  clay. 
About  i  sand,  fine  and 

very  fine ;  rest  clay. 
About   i  sand,  fine   and 

very  fine;  restchiy. 

vervfine;  rest  clay. 

..do 

|....do  .... 

..do  . 

i....do  .... 

do.... 



..do  . 

; An 

3.06 
..do. 

1.31 
..do  . 

1.77 
..do. 

6. 55  p.  m . . 
...do  

5.50  a.m.. 
...do 

S.E 

17.0 

4.329 

..do  . 

..do  . l.-do  . 

-  do 

....do 

...do 

....do 

About   i  sand,   fine  and 

very  fine ;  rest  clay. 
All  clay : 

..do. 

..do  .|..do do 

..do 

-.do.  ..do 
.-do. '..do. 
..do  .  ..do  . 

....do 

About  I  sand,  mostly  very 

fine;  rest  clay. 
About   \  sand,  fine  and 

very  fine ;  rest  clay. 

..do 

...do 

....do 

..do 

-.do ^ 

...do.... 
....do 

...do 

....do 

..do. 

..do.  ..do do..-_ 

About   h  sand,  fine  and 

very  fine;  rest  clay. 
About  A  sand,  fine  and 

very  fine;  rest  clay. 
About  A,  sand,  fine  and 

very  fine ;  rest  cUy. 
About  i  sand,   fine  and 

very  fine;  rest  clay. 
About   1  sand,  fine  and 

very  fine ;  rest  clay. 
About  i  sand,  fine  and 

very  fine;  rest  clay. 
About  A  sand,  fine  and 

very  fine ;  rest  clay. 

..do 

..do. 
..do. 
-.do  . 

..do 
--do. 

do 

....do.... 
....do 

..do. 

..do. 

....do 

....do    ... 

2.55 

L  79     0. 76 

10.15  p.m. 
....do 

7.50  a.m.. 
....do 

N 

13.3 

5.102 

..do  . 

..do. 

do 

..do  . 

..do  .|..do . 
.-do  .    -do 

....do 

...  .do     . 

..do  . 

...do 

...  .do 

.-do  . 

..do. 

..do. 
..do- 

..do. 

..do. 

..do- 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 
-do. 

..do. 

.-do. 

..do 

..  do  .. 

...do 

About  1  sand,  fine  and 
veiyfine;  restchiy. 

.  do 

do 

.-  do 

.-do  . 

....do 

do 

About  j^  sand,   fine  and 
very  fine :  rest  clay. 

About  1^  sand,  fine  and 
very  fine ;  rest  clay. 

About  i  sand,  fine  and 
very  fine ;  rest  clay. 

grams;  maximum  diam- 
eter, tA«  fa»c*»- 
do 

..do  . 

....do 

....do 

-.do  . 

....do 

....do 

.  do 

do 

-.do   .. 

.  do  . 

..do. 

...  .do  . 

...  do 

.2.85 

10.30  p.m. 

do 

All  clay 

W.iN.... 

13.8 

4.857 

..do  . 

About  i  sand,  some  coarse 
grains;  maximum  diam- 
eter, r^  ^*^^' 

About  jL  sand,  fine  and 
very  fine ;  rest  clay. 

very  fine ;  rest  clay. 

Nearly  |  sand,   fine  and 
very  fine ;  rest  clay. 

Nearly  ♦  sand,  a  few  coarse 
grains;  maximum. diam- 
eter jVb  inch. 

..do  - 

'An 

.  do 

i 

do 

.  do 

...do    ..  . 

..do  . 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

.  do    ... 

Allclay 

do 

....do 

About!  sand;  a  few  coarse 
grains,  iw^Timnm  diam- 
eter lAv  inch. 

Nearly  4  sand ;  a  few  coarse 
gnuna,  iM.^tiqnin  diaxn* 
eter  ^^  inch. 

About  X  sand,  fine  and 
vervfine;  rest  clay. 

About  4  sand,  fine    and 
very  fine ;  rest  clay. 

do 

....do 

3.19 

i.eo 

..do. 

L50 
..do. 

4.50  p.m.. 
....do 

3.40  a.m.. 
....do 

-do  . 

.3r^fi5& 

jb-y'V: 

ii!>0gle 
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Dftte. 


Time. 


Feb.   15 


10.55  a.  m 


Do....|  11.05  a.  m 
Do....... .do  .... 


Do.. 


Do. 
Do. 


..do. 


...do  . 
...do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


11. 10  a.  in 

....do 

....do 


Feb.    18     1.20p.  m 
I 
Do do 


iKi. 


.do. 


Dfj 1.35  p.m. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Feb.  22 
Do... 
Do... 


Do.. 
Do.. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do... 
Do... 


Do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


...do.... 
1.40  p.m. 

...do 

...do.... 


3.55  p.m. 
....do  .... 
.do.... 


4.05  p.m. 
....do  .... 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


4.15  p.m. 
....do.... 


.do. 


Tahh  exhibiting  the  result  of  anal^si^  for  getUment  of  «m^«« 


Location. 


About  150  feet  from  west  shore  .. 


Abont  center  of  pans . 
do 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


About  150  feet  fh>m  oast  shore. . . 

do 

do 

About  150  feet  from  west  shore  . . 


.do. 


Abont  center  of  pass. 


i 


ti 


a 

•Si 

n 
r 


Tide. 


29 feet..  .0011224  2.36  Rising.... ie.» 
0009295  I 


Surfsoe 
8  feet.. 


..do  .|....do  . 
..do do  . 


do. 

do. 


16 feet..  .0011103  '..do  .....do ..do. 


24  feet..  I  .0011672  ..do.,. ..do ;..do. 

32  feet..  .0013829  ..do.. ...do do. 


Surface.'  .0006782  '..do  .'....do  . 


do. 

do  .  ....do ..do  . 

do do do. 

Surface. I  .00091C3  |  2.26  '  On  atand..  iae» 
13  feet..  .0010606  '..do do do. 


14  feet..,  .0013368 
27  feet..  .0013446 


26 feet.. I  .0011070  ...do  .i....do. 


Surface.! 

.do 8feet...l 

do I  16  feet .. 

do I  24  feet ..' 


0009047  I. .do.!. ...do.... 

.0010271  '..do  .  ....do  .... 
.0010939  |..do  .,....do  .... 

.00132fi!  '..do do  .... 


do. 
.d«. 


do ;  32  feet .. 

About  150  feet  fh>m  oast  shore. ..'  Surface  . 

do I  13  feet .. 

do '  25  feet..,  .0013684    ..do 


.0011123  '..do  ."....do ...d... 

I 
.0094909  |..do  .|....d0 do. 

.0012424  '..do  .  ....do .do. 

I 


About  150  feet  from  west  shore  ..   Surface  .|  .  0009006  '  2.01  > do  . 

I  '  '  . 
do 14.1  feet  ]  .0009491  '..do  .  ....do  . 

do '  27.5 feet  '  .0010961  '..do do. 


About  center  of  pass Surface.!  .0007180  '..do  .'.. 

do ,  8feet...;  .0008871  i..do    ',. 


.do '  16  feet.. 

.do I  24  feet  .. 

.do I  32fect ..' 


.0010108  ..do. 
.0011596  >..do. 
.0013302  I.. do. 


..do. 
...do  . 

...do. 

...do. 

...do  . 


.14» 

..do. 

...do. 


..*. 

..*». 


I  1  I 

About  130  feet  fh>ni  east  shore . . .    Surface     .  0007319   .  .do do  . 

do 13  feet...  ,0012729  L.do do. 


.do. 


I 


I 


25 feet..    .0013123    ..do do.. 

digitized  by  ^Ui06gle 


..do 
..d«> 


..dt* 


..d.^ 
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of  water,  South  Pass  of  the  Mlssmippi  Bivcry  <fc. — Continued. 


Maximnm  and  minimum  reading  of  gauve, 
time,  and  diflferenc©  of  same,  2.76  feet  be- 
ing the  reading  for  average  flood-tide. 


I 
tc 

3 


3.19    Leo 


..do  .|..do 
..do  .'..do 


.do. 


..do. 
..do 


..do. 
..do  . 
..do  . 
3.09 
..do 

..do  . 

..do  . 

..do, 
^   do  . 


.do 


..do 
..do 


..do. 
..do 
..do 
1.65 
..do. 

..do 

..do 

..do 
..do 


..do  .{..do 


..do 
..do  . 
..do  . 
..do  . 

2.50 
..do  . 
..do 

..do 
..do  . 

..do  . 

..do. 

..do 


.do. 
.do. 


..do. 


..do 
..do. 
..do. 
..do 

2.15 
..do 
..do. 

..do 
..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 


.do 
.do 


..do 


Time. 


2     High  water.  |  Low  water. 


.do 
.do 


.do 


.do 
.do 


..do 
..do 
..do. 
L44 
..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do 
..do 

..do 

..do. 
..do. 
..do 
..do 

0.35 
..do 
-.do 

..do 
..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


4. 50 p.m.. I  3.40a.  m 


do 

.... 

do 

do 

.... 

do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

11.20  p.m. 
...do.... 
...do.... 

.  do  .... 
...  do 

...do 

..do-.... 

...do 


.do... 
.do... 


..do..... 


...do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 

7.30  a.  m. 
....do.... 
...do.... 

...do.... 
....do.... 

....do.... 

....do  .... 

....do.... 


....do. 
....do. 


....do . 


Description  of  Hediment. 


Wind. 


About  i  sand,  fine  and 
verv  tine ;  rest  clay. 

All  clay 

About  ys  sand,  fine  and 
very  nno ;  rest  clay. 

About  I  sand,  fine  and 
very  fine ;  rest  clay. 

do 

Over  4  sand;  fine  and  very 
fin<*,  but  with  many 
coarse  grains  tVom  j4iiv  to 
xiToo  inch  maximum  di- 
ameter. 

About  s^  sand,  fine  and 
very  fine ;  n*8t  clay. 

About  A  sand,  fine  and 
very  fine ;  rest  clay. 

About  A  sand,  fine  and  . 
very  fine ;  rest  cla}'.         | 

About  I  sand,  fine  and  i. 
very  fine;  rest  clay. 

About  4  sand,  fine  and  I. 
very  fine,  with  a  few  I 
conne grains:  maximnm ' 
diameter  j^,  inch ;  rest  : 
clay.  I 

About  I  sand,  fine  and  ;. 
very  fine;  many  grains  ' 
j^jfi,  inch  in  diameter,      i 

About  A  sand,  fine  and  t. 
very  fine ;  rest  clay, 
do 1. 

About  i  sand,  fine  and  i. 
very  fine :  rest  clay.         ' 

About  A  sand,  fine  and 
very  fine ;  a  few  grains 
il^o  inch  diiunoter. 

ut  I   sand,  fine  and 
very  fine ;  rest  clay. 

About  I  sand,  fine  and 
very  fine ;  rest  clay. 

Over  J  sawt  fine  ana  very 
fine;  rest  clay. 

Over  }  sand,  fine  and  very 
fine;  some  grains  max- 
imum diameter  j^  of 
an  inch. 

About  A  Bt^A,  fine  and 
very  find ;  rest  clay. 

About  i  sand,  fine  and 
very  fine;  rest  clay. 

About  i  sand,  fine  and 
very  fine ;  a  few  grains 
j^  inch  maximum  di- 
ameter. 

AUclay 

About  A  sand,  fine  and 
very  fine:  rest  clay. 

About  jk  sand,  fine  and 
very  fine ;  rest  clay. 

About  §  sand,  fine  and 
very  fine ;  rest  clay. 

About  A  sand,  fine  and 
very  line ;  many  grains 
maximum  diameter  j^^ 
of  an  inch. 

AU  clay. 

About  i  sand,  fine  and 
very  fine :  i««t  clay. 

About  •  sand,  fine  and 
very  fine ;  many  grains 
fromjA»  to  lA,  of  an 
inch  diameter. 


Abou 


^1 
si 


■j§|4 
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Table  ejchihiting  the  results  of  analifsis  for  seditneHi  of  itam^U* 


Dat€.    ,      Time. 


1879.     I 
Feb.   25  >  L 25 p.m.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 


Do.... 
Do.... 


.do. 
..do  . 


Do- 


Do., 
Do., 


-Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


L  38  p.m. 
— do  .... 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Location. 


.a  OB 
"a 


S 
|.« 

r 


About  150  feet  £rom  west  shore  . . '  Snrfkce . '  .  0000793  ! . 


.do M  feet  .J 

.do 28.5 feet] 


About  center  of  paM Surface. 

do ,  8  feet... 


.'  L 45 p.m.. 

.L..do 

.....do 


-do j  16  feet.. 

-do '  24  feet .. 

.do [  32  feet .. 


.0007508  ; 

.0009986  , 


.0005970  ! 
.0008000 


.0006494 


.0008835  , 
.0010239  ! 


I 


Aliout  150  feet  from  caat  shore. . .  Surfaco 

do 1 14.7feet 

do I  28.5feet 


.0005532  I 
.0000418  I 
.0001589  , 


Tide. 


I    3 


I   ^ 


Kar.    1  I  1.55  p.m.. 


Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do., 
Do. 

JDo.. 


Do. 


...do 

...do 

2.00  p.m.. 

do 

...do 


I 


.do. 


Do....' do  .. 

Do....|  2.10 p.i 
Do.. ..[....do.. 


do. 


I  i  I 

About  150  feet  from  vest  shore  ..:  SurfSftce  .    .0006370 

do ,14 feet...'  .0006795 

do I  27 feet. ..I  .0006843  ' 

About  center  of  imss ,  Surface  .1  .0004896  i 

, do !  8feet...-    .0006085  I 

do ;  12 feet... I  .0006585  ; 


.do ,24feet...   .0008187 


do 33 feet. ..I  .0007811 

About  150  feet  from  east  shore....  Surface  .i  .  0005429 
do I  13.6fcet.!  .0007516 


.do I  26. 5 feet. 
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of  tcaterj  South  Pans  of  the  Miasitmippi  IUvvr,  cj'c. — Coiitiuuccl. 


Maxiumni  and  minimum  reading  of  gauge, 
time,  and  difiTerenee  of  same,  2.76  feet  be- 
lug  the  reading  for  average  fiood-tide. 

1 

Description  of  sediuieut. 

Wind. 

3 

1 

I 

V 

> 

m 

lllfll 

St 

5 

1 

1 

9 

1 

5 

1                Time. 

;High  water.  Low  water. 



j 
1 

1 

i    

Atx)ut  A  sand,  fine  and 
very  tine ;  rest  clay. 

1 1 1 

' 

About  h  sand,   fine   and 
very  nne;  rest  clay. 

Allcliy 

About  ^  sand,  fine  and 
very  fine ;  rest  clay. 

About  A  sand,  fine  and 
very  fine ;  rest  clay. 

1 •'" 

■        1 

1 

;       1       1 

i 

.... 

1 

Alwnt  i  sand,   fine   and 

very  fine  ;  a  few  grains 

nwximnm  diameter  y/gg 

inch. 
About  J^  sand,  fine  and 

very  fine ;  rest  clay. 
About  i  sand,  fine  and  very 

fine;  rest  clay. 
About  i  sand,  fine  and  very 

fine ;  some  coarse  grains. 

maxinnim  diameter  j^^f 

inch. 
About  ^  sand,   fine   and 

very  fine ;  rest  clay. 

* 

'■ 1 1 

1 

' 

1 

1 

1 

1    1 

" 

! 

do 7, 





......,....,.|..,. 

All  AlftV 

' 

::::;::::;::  "dn  ::::::::::::::::: 

About  A  sand,  fine  and 
very  fine ;  rest  clay. 

About  ^  sand,  fine  and 
very  fine;  a  few  coarse 
grains  ^^  inch,  maxi- 
mum diameter. 

dn          

1 

1 "'• 

1 

1 
1       ! 

! ' .!  AlirUv .            ! 

1 

About  ^  sand,  flue   and 
very  fine ;  rest  clay. 

About  i  sand,  fine  and  very 
fine ;  a  very  few  grains 

eter  of  yifbo  i^^^^- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

; 

1  ■ 

i 
1 
1 

......|..... 

1 

id 

its 

ises 

iCon- 

'US  to 

,  espe- 

>(ovem- 

.dgment 

message 

^        lie  House  ^ 
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I  subjoin  here  copies  of  statements  forwarded  to  the  following  paiKTs 
of  ISTew  Orleans,  under  their  respective  dates,  in  pursuance  of  instnio- 
tions  from  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War  that  information  of  an  exiu^i 
character  as  to  the  important  facts  regarding  the  depth  of  channel,  &<:., 
shall  be  published  promptly  aft^r  its  ascertainment. 

Statements  were  forwarded  to  the  Xew  Orleans  Times,  Picayune, 
Democrat,  and  Price  Current.  Each  statement  was  certified  to  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  certify  that  the  above  is  a  correct  statemetit. 

M.  R.  BROWN, 
Cuptain  of  Engineer,  C.  S.  A, 
Official. — Funiishecl  hy  order  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  War. 

The  following  are  the  copies  of  statements  above  referred  to : 

United  States  Engineer's  Office, 

Port  EadSy  La.,  Jannary  23,  1^:9. 
January  20,  1879,  there  was  a  practicable  channel  at  least  23.9  feet  deep  at  averaj:^ 
flood-tide  and  at  high  water  of  the  day  through  the  bar  at  the  end  of  South  Pans  jet- 
ties and  elsewhere  throughout  the  pass,  except  over  the  bar  at  the  head  of  pa.Hse5,  au  i 
a  channel  of  at  least  21.4  feet  depth  at  low  water  of  the  day. 

January  22,  1879,  at  Iiead  of  passes  the  least  depth  of  channel  at  average  flootl-tUlr 
and  at  high  water  of  the  day  was  22.1  feet,  and  at  low  water  20.6  feet. 

February  19,  \r<rj. 

Over  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  South  Pass,  on  the  13th  of  February,  1879,  therv  wa^ 
a  channel  at  average  flood-tide  and  at  high  water  of  the  day  having  a  least  depth  <»t 
22.2  feet  with  a  width  of  200  feet. 

At  low  water  of  the  day  the  least  depth  was  21.2 

Marcu  1.5,  I'-Ty. 

Over  South  Pass  Bar  the  depth  of  water  at  average  flood-tide  March  14,  1879,  wa* 
24.8  feet.     The  least  width  for  this  depth  was  80  feet. 

At  high  water  of  the  day  the  least  depth  was  25.4  feet,  and  at  low  water  23. >*  f^^x. 

At  head  of  passes,  March  3,  the  least  depth  of  channel  at  average  flt>od-tide  wa?  • » 
feet,  at  high  tide  24.5  feet,  and  at  low  tide  23.3  feet. 

Statement  of  the  depth  and  width  of  the  improved  channel  at  the  mouth  of  Sonth  Pom  April  T. 
and  of  the  channel  at  the  head  of  South  Pass  April  11,  1879. 

April  14,  IcTl*. 

I  certify  that  a  channel  existed  on  the  7th  of  April,  1879,  at  the  mouth  of  S<»a'^^ 
Pass  25  feet  deep,  and  in  no  place  less  than  230  feet  wide  on  the  bottom  between  t  hr 
deep  water  of  the  pass  and  the  deep  water  of  the  Qulf  of  Mexico. 

Also,  that  on  the  Uth  of  April.  1879,  there  was  at  the  head  of  South  Pass  a  chiuin* ! 
sufficiently  wide  for  navigation,  naving  a  least  depth  of  24  feet,  and  that  the  2t  fr* : 
channel  at  the  same  place  had  nowhere  less  width  than  125  feet. 

Through  Lieut.  Col.  H.  G.  Wright,  Acting  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  K  BROWN, 
Captain  of  Engineers^  C,  &  A, 
Hon.  G.  W.  McCrarv^, 

Secretary  of  Warj  WaJthingtoriy  D.  C. 
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VETO  OF  LEGISLATIVE  APPROPRIATION  BILL. 


MESSAGE 

FROM  THE 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


RBTURNINOy 


Without  his  approvalj  the  bill  of  the  Hotue  (H.  E.  2)  entitled  ^^An  act  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  legislative^  executive^  and  judicial  expenses  of 
the  government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  and  for  other 
purposes.'" 


May  29,  1879. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives : 

After  mature  consideration  of  the  bill  entitled  ^^An  act  making  appro- 
priations  for  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  expenses  of  the 
government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundi*ed 
and  eighty,  and  for  other  purposes,''  I  herewith  return  it  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  which  it  originated,  with  the  following  objections 
to  its  approval : 

The  main  purpose  of  the  biU  is  to  appropriate  the  money  required  to 
support,  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  several  civil  departments  of  the 
government.  The  amount  appropriated  exceeds  in  the  aggregate  eight- 
een millions  of  dollars. 

This  money  is  needed  to  keep  in  operation  the  essential  functions  of 
all  the  great  departments  of  the  government — ^legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial.  If  tlie  bill  contained  no  other  pro\isions  no  objection  to  its 
approval  would  be  made.  It  embraces,  however,  a  number  of  clauses 
relating  to  subjects  of  great  general  interest,  which  are  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  the  appropriations  which  it  provides  for.  The  objections  to 
the  practice  of  tacking  general  legislation  to  appropriation  bills,  espe- 
cially when  the  object  is  to  deprive  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment of  its  right  to  the  free  exercise  of  its  own  discretion  and  judgment 
fondling  such  general  legislation,  were  set  forth  in  the  special  message 
in  relation  to  House  bill  nuinber  one,  which  was  returned  to  the  House^ 
of  Beprosentatives  on  the  29th  of  last  month.    I  regret^l^al^'the  objec- 
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tions  which  were  then  expressed  to  this  method  of  lefrislatioii  have  not 
seemed  to  Congress  of  sufficient  weight  to  dissuade  from  this  renewed 
incorporation  of  general  enactments  in  an  appropriation  bill,  and  that 
my  Constitutional  duty  in  respect  of  the  general  legislation  thus  placed 
before  me  cannot  be  discharged  without  seeming  to  delay,  however  briefly, 
the  necessary  appropriations  by  Congress  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment. Without  repeating  these  objections,  I  respectfully  refer  to  that 
message  for  a  statement  of  my  views  on  the  piinciple  maintained  in 
debate  by  the  advocates  of  this  bill,  viz,  that  "to  withhold  appropria- 
tions is  a  Constitutional  means  for  the  i^ress"  of  what  the  majority  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  may  regard  as  "a  grievance." 
The  bill  contains  the  following  clauses,  viz: 

And  provided  further,  Tbat  tlie  following  sectioDs  of  the  RevJBed  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  namely,  sections  two  thousand  and  sixteen,  two  thousand  aud  eighteen, 
and  two  thousand  and  twenty,  and  aU  of  the  succeeding  sections  of  said  statutes  down 
to  and  including  section  two  thousand  and  twenty-seven,  aud  also  section  fifty-five 
hundred  and  twenty-two,  he,  and  the  same  are  herehy,  re^tealed ;  *  *  *  and  that  all 
the  other  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  authoriziug 
the  appoiutmcnt  of  chief  supervisors  of  elections,  s}>ecial  deputy  marshals  of  elfN^tions 
or  general  deputy  marshals  having  any  duties  to  perform  in  respect  to  any  election 
and  prescrihiug  their  duties  and  powers  and  allowing  them  comi)ensation,  be,  and  the 
same  are  herehy  rei)caled. 

It  also  contains  clauses  amending  sections  2017,  2019,  2028,  and  2031 
of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

The  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes  which  the  bill,  if  approved,  would 
repeal  or  amend,  are  part  of  an  act  approved  May  30, 1870,  and  amended 
February  28, 1871,  entitled  "An  act  to  enforce  the  rights  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  vote  in  the  several  States  of  this  Union,  and  for 
other  purposes."  All  of  the  provisions  of  the  above-named  acts,  which 
it  is  proposed  in  this  bill  to  repeal  or  modify,  relate  to  the  Congressional 
elections.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  law,  which  will  continue  in 
force  after  the  enactment  of  thii^measure,  is  that  which  provides  for  the 
;appointment,  by  a  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  of 
two  8uper>isors  of  election  in  each  election  district,  at  any  Congressional 
election,  on  due  application  of  citizens  who  desire,  in  the  language  of 
the  law,  "  to  have  such  election  guarded  and  scrutinized,''^  The  duties  of 
the  supervisors  wiU  be  to  attend  at  the  polls  at  all  Congressional  elec- 
tions, and  to  remain  after  the  polls  are  open  until  every  vote  cast  ha^s 
been  counted,  but  they  will  "  have  no  authority  to  make  arrests,  or  to 
perform  other  duties  than  to  be  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  officersi 
holding  the  election,  and  to  witness  all  their  proceedings,  including  the 
counting  of  the  votes,  and  the  making  of  a  return  thereof.-  The  part 
of  the  election  law  which  will  be  repealed  by  the  approval  of  this  biJ! 
includes  those  sections  which  give  authority  to  the  sujiervisors  of  elec- 
tion "  to  i)ersonally  scrutinize,  count,  and  canvass  each  ballot,'^  and  all 
the  sections  which  confer  authority  upon  the  United  States  marshals 
and  deputy  marshals,  in  connection  with  the  Congres^^^^  elections* 
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The  enact  meut  of  this  bill  will  also  repeal  section  5522  of  the  criminal 
statutes  of  the  United  States,  which  was  enacted  for  the  protection  of 
United  States  officers  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  at  the 
Congressional  elections.  This  section  protects  supervisors  and  marshals^ 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  by  making  the  obstruction  or  the 
assaulting  of  these  officers,  or  any  interference  with  them,  by  bribery,  or 
solicitation,  or  otherwise,  crimes  against  the  United  States. 

The  true  meaning  and  effect  of  the  propose<i  legislation  are  plain. 
The  supervisors,  with  the  authority  to  observe  and  witness  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  Congressional  elections,  will  be  left ;  but  there  will  be  no 
power  to  protect  them,  or  to  prevent  interference  with  their  duties,  or 
to  punish  any  violation  of  the  law  from  which  their  powers  are  derived. 
If  this  bill  is  approve<l,  only  the  shadow  of  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  at  the  national  elections  will  remain  3  the  substance  will  be  gone. 
The  supervision  of  the  elections  will  be  reduced  to  a  mere  inspection, 
without  authority  on  the  part  of  the  supenisors  to  do  any  act  whatever 
to  make  the  election  a  fair  one.  All  that  will  be  left  to  the  supervisors 
is  the  permission  to  have  such  oversight  of  the  elections  as  political  par- 
ties are  in  the  habit  of  exercising  without  any  authority  of  law,  in  order 
to  prevent  their  opi)onents  from  obtaining  unfair  advantages.  The  object 
of  the  bill  is  to  destroy  any  control  whatever  by  the  United  States  over 
the  Congressional  elections. 

The  parage  of  this  bill  has  been  urged  upon  the  ground  that  the 
election  of  members  of  Congress  is  a  matter  which  concerns  the  States 
alone;  that  these  elections  should  be  controlled  exclusively  by  the  States; 
that  there  are  and  can  be  no  such  elections  as  national  elections ;  and 
that  the  existing  law  of  the  United  States  regulating  the  Congressional 
elections  is  without  warrant  in  the  Constitution. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  regarded 
the  election  of  members  of  Congress  in  every  State  and  in  every  district 
as,  in  a  very  important  sense,  justly  a  matter  of  political  interest  and 
concern  to  tlie  whole  country.  The  original  provision  of  the  Constita« 
tion  on  this  subject  is  as  follows  (section  4,  article  1): 

The  timeH,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives 
Hhall  be  prewTil)ed  in  ea<-h  State  hy  the  legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at 
any  time,  by  law,  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing 
S^^iiators. 

A  further  provision  has  been  since  added,  which  is  embraced  in  the 
fifteenth  amendment.    It  is  as  follows: 

Skc.  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  Stat<*s  to  vo'e  j^hall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  State,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous, 
condition  of  servitude. 

Skc.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legia^ 
Intiou. 

Under  the  general  provision  of  the  Const  it  ition  (section  4,  article  1) 
Congress,  in  1800,  passed  a  compieliensive  law,  whicJiigiii^'^gj^Ciijgrtjftit 
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and  detailed  regulations  for  the  election  of  Senators  by  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  States.  This  law  has  been  in  force  almost  thirteen  years. 
In  pursuance  of  it  all  the  members  of  the  present  Senate  of  the  United 
States  hold  their  seats*.  Its  Constitutionality  is  not  called  in  question. 
It  is  confidently  believed  that  no  sound  argument  can  be  made  in  snp- 
-poTt  of  the  Constitutionality  of  national  regulation  of  Senatorial  elec- 
tions which  will  not  show  tliat  the  elections  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives  may  also  be  Constitutionally  regulated  by  the  national 
authority. 

The  bill  before  me  itself  recognizes  the  principle  that  the  Congres- 
sional elections  are  not  State  elections,  but  national  elections.  It  leaves 
in  full  force  the  existing  statute,  under  which  supervisors  are  still  to  be 
appointed  by  national  authority,  to  "observe  and  witness''  the  Congres- 
sional elections  whenever  due  application  is  made  by  citizens  who  desire 
said  elections  to  be  "guarded  and  scrutinized."  If  the  power  to  super- 
vise, in  any  respect  whatever,  the  Congressional  elections  exists,  under 
section  4,  article  1,  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  a  power  which,  like  every 
other  power  belonging  to  tlie  Government  of  the  United  States,  is  para- 
mount and  supreme,  and  includes  the  right  to  emi^loy  the  necessary 
means  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

The  statutes  of  the  United  States  which  regulate  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  an  essential  part  of  which  it  is 
l)roposed  to  repeal  by  this  bill,  have  been  in  force  about  eight  years. 
Four  Congressional  elections  have  been  held  under  them,  two  of  which 
were  at  the  Presidential  elections  of  1872  and  1876.  Numerous  prose- 
cutions, trials,  and  convictions  have  been  had  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  for  ^'iolations  of  these  laws.  In  no 
reported  case  has  their  Constitutionality  been  called  in  question  by  anv 
judge  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  The  validity  of  these  laws  is 
sustained  by  the  uniform  course  of  judicial  action  and  opinion. 

If  it  is  urged  that  the  United  States  election  laws  are  not  necessary, 
an  ample  reply  is  furnished  by  the  history  of  their  origin  and  of  their 
results.  They  were  especially  prompted  by  the  investigation  and  ex- 
posure of  the  frauds  committed  in  the  city  and  State  of  N"ew  York  at  the 
elections  of  1868.  Committees  representing  both  of  the  leading  political 
parties  of  the  country  have  submitted  reports  to  the  House  of  Repi-e- 
seutatives  on  the  extent  of  those  frauds.  A  committee  of  the  Fortieth 
Congress,  after  a  full  investigation,  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  num- 
ber of  fraudulent  votes  cast  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone  in  1S6S  wa»s 
not  less  than  twenty-five  thousand.  A  committee  of  the  Forty-fourth 
Congress,  in  their  rei>ort,  submitted  in  1877,  adopted  the  opinion  that 
for  every  one  hundred  actual  voters  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  ISC-S 
one  hundi-eil  and  eight  votes  were  cast,  when,  in  fact,  the  number  oi 
lawful  votes  cast  could  not  have  exceeded  eighty-eight  per  cent  of  the 
actual  voters  of  the  city.  By  this  statement  the  number  of  fraudulent 
votes  at  that  election,  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone,  was  between  thirty 
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and  forty  thoufiand.  These  frauds  completely  reversed  the  resalt  of  the 
election  in  the  State  of  New  York,  both  as  to  the  choice  of  governor  and 
State  officers,  and  as  to  the  choice  of  electors  of  President  and  Yice- 
President  of  the  United  States.  They  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
whole  country.  It  was  plain  that  if  they  eonld  be  continued  and  re- 
peated  with  impunity  free  government  was  impossible.  A  distinguished 
Senator,  in  opposing  the  passage  of  the  election  laws,  declared  that  he 
had  "  for  a  long  time  believed  that  our  form  of  government  was  a  com- 
parative failure  in  the  larger  cities."  To  meet  these  evils  and  to  pre- 
vent these  crimes  the  United  States  laws  regulating  Congressional  elec- 
tions were  enacted. 

The  framers  of  these  laws  have  not  be  en  digappointed  in  their  results 
In  the  large  cities,  under  their  provisions,  the  elections  have  been  com- 
paratively peaceable,  orderly,  and  honest.  Even  the  opponents  of  these 
laws  have  borne  testimony  to  their  value  and  efficiency  and  to  the 
necessity  for  their  enactment.  The  committee  of  the  Forty-fourth  Con- 
gress, comx)osed  of  members  a  majority  of  whom  were  opposed  to  these 
laws,  in  their  report  on  the  Few  York  election  of  1876,  said : 

The  committee  would  commend  to  other  portions  of  the  country  and  to  otlier  cities 
this  remarkable  system,  developed  through  the  agency  of  both  local  and  Federal 
authorities  acting  in  harmony  for  an  honest  purpose.  In  no  portion  of  the  world,  and 
in  no  era  of  time,  where  there  has  been  an  expression  of  the  popular  will  through  the 
forms  of  law,  has  there  been  a  more  complete  and  thorough  illustration  of  republican 
institutions.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  previous  habit  or  conduct  of  elections  in 
those  cities,  or  howsoever  they  may  conduct  themselves  in  the  future,  this  election  of 
1876  wiU  stand  as  a  monument  of  what  good  faith,  honest  endeavor,  legal  forms,  and 
just  authority  may  do  for  the  protection  of  the  electoral  franchise. 

This  bill  recognizes  the  authority  and  duty  of  the  United  States  to  ap- 
point supervisors  to  guard  and  scrutinize  the  Congressional  elections, 
but  it  denies  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  all  power  to  make 
its  supervision  effectual.  The  great  body  of  the  people  of  all  parties 
want  free  and  fair  elections.  They  do  not  think  that  a  free  election 
means  freedom  frx)m  the  wholesome  restraints  of  law,  or  that  the  place 
of  election  should  be  a  sanctuary  for  lawlessness  and  crime.  On  the 
day  of  an  election  peace  and  good  order  are  more  necessary  than  on  any 
other  day  of  the  year.  On  that  day  the  humblest  and  feeblest  citizens, 
the  aged  and  the  infirm,  should  be,  and  should  have  reason  to  feel  that 
they  are,  safe  in  the  exercise  of  their  most  responsible  duty  and  their 
most  sacred  right  as  members  of  society — their  duty  and  their  right  to 
vote.  The  Constitutional  authority  to  regulate  the  Congressional  elec- 
tions, which  belongs  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  which 
it  is  necessary  to  exert  to  secure  the  right  to  vote  to  every  citizen  pos- 
sessing the  requisite  qualifications,  ought  to  be  enforced  by  appropriate 
legislation.  So  far  fi-om  public  opinion  in  any  part  of  the  country  favor- 
ing  any  relaxation  of  the  authority  of  the  government  in  the  protection 
of  elections  from  violence  and  corruption,  I  believe  it  demands  greater 
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vigor  both  in  the  enactment  and  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  framed 
for  that  purpose.  Any  oppression,  any  partisan  partiality,  which  ex- 
perience may  have  shown  in  the  working  of  existing  laws,  may  veil 
engage  the  careful  attention  both  of  Congress  and  of  the  Executive,  in 
their  respective  spheres  of  duty,  for  the  correction  of  these  mischiefe. 
As  no  Congressional  elections  occur  until  after  the  regular  session  of 
Congress  will  have  been  held,  there  seeAis  to  be  no  public  exigency  that 
would  preclude  a  seasonable  consideration  at  that  session  of  any  admin- 
istrative details  that  might  improve  the  present  methods  designed  for  the 
protection  of  all  citizens  in  the  complete  and  equal  exercise  of  the  right 
and  power  of  the  suflft^ge  at  such  elections.  But  with  my  views,  both 
of  the  Constitutionality  and  of  the  value  of  the  existing  laws,  I  cannot 
approve  any  measure  for  their  repeal,  except  in  connection  with  the 
enactment  of  other  legislation  which  may  reasonably  lie  expected  to 
afford  wiser  and  more  eflicient  safeguards  for  free  and  honest  CoDgres* 
sional  elections. 

EUTHERFORD  B.  HAYES. 
Executive  ]VIa?^sion,  ^fay  29,  1879. 
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LETTER 


FROM 


THE    SECRETARY   OF    THE   NAVY, 


TRANSMITTING, 


In  reply  to  the  resolution  of  the  3d  imtmity  copy  of  the  report  of  Col.  «7.  L. 
Broome^  United  States  Marine  Corps^  in  relation  t4>  prisons  and  prison 
systems  of  the  United  States. 


May  7,  ltf79. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 
June  3, 1879. — Recommitted  to  the  Committee  od  Naval  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


;n^avy  Department, 

Washington^  May  6, 1879. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following 
resolution,  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  3d  instant : 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  be  directed  to  transmit  to  this  House  the 
report  of  Col.  J.  L.  Browne,  United  States  Marine  Cori)8,  in  reference  to  the  prisons 
of  the  several  States. 

I  i>resume  that  the  report  referred  to  is  one  made  by  Colonel  J.  L. 
Broome,  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  and  not  Browne^  as  men- 
tioned in  the  resolution,  and  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  a  copy  of  the 
sanie.  This  is  the  only  report  on  file  in  this  department  purporting  to 
be  an  examination  of  the  prisons  and  prison  systems  in  the  United 
States. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  W.  THOMPSOX, 
Secretary  of  ths  J\avy. 
Hon.  Samuel  J.  Randall, 

Speal'er  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  T>.  C. 
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REPORT  OF  AN  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  PRISONS  AND  PRISON  SYSTEMS 
AT  ALBANY,  AUBURN,  AND  SING  SING.  N.  Y.;  BOSTON,  MASS.;  WETH- 
ERSFIELD,  CONN.,  AND  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

By  J.  I,.  BR(X)ME, 
Major  and  JRvt.  Lieut.  Colonel  United  States  Marine  Corp$. 

Marine  Barracks, 
Brooklyn^  X.  Y.,  December  25,  1872. 

ALBANY  PENITENTIARY. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  rei>ort  that  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
the  lionorable  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  dated  22d  August  and  20tb  of 
September  last,  which  directed  me  to  examine  the  prisons  and  prison 
systems  at  Albany,  Auburn,  Sing  Sing,  NT.  Y. ;  Boston,  Mass. ;  Wethers 
field,  Conn.,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  the  puqiose  of  collecting  such 
information  as  may  be  useful  to  the  Bureau  of  Yaitls  and  Docks  in  en- 
larging the  means  of  security  and  humanely  confirming  the  court  martiid 
prisoners  of  the  Navy,  I  proceeded  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  the  3d  day  of 
September  last,  and  calleil  the  next  day  on  (jovemor  Hofiman,  to  whom 
I  explained  the  object  of  my  visit,  and  obtained  from  him  an  order 
directed  to  Amos  Pilsbury,  warden  of  the  Albany  penitentiary,  request- 
ing him  to  afford  me  every  facility  to  obtain  the  infonuation  I  i-eqiiired. 

On  receiving  this  order  I  proceeded  to  the  penitentiary,  and  called  on 
Mr.  Amos  Pilsbury,  the  warden,  and  handed  him  Governor  Hoffmaif  s 
order.  At  the  time  I  aiTived  at  the  prison  it  was  half  past  11  a.  m., 
and  I  requested  the  warden  to  let  me  see  the  prisoner  take  theii*  dinner. 
At  noon  the  warden  conducted  me  to  a  doorway  leading  to  the  prison 
yard,  where  I  saw  the  prisoners  coming  in  squalls  from  their  workshops, 
formed  in  single  ranks,  marching  to  their  cells  {where  they  eat  all  their 
meals)  in  the  lock-step,  each  man  with  one  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
man  preceding  him  and  his  night-bucket  on  the  left  arm,  with  his  bead 
bent  down  and  turned  to  the  right.  As  the  prisoners  entered  a  door'way 
leading  to  the  prison  they  received,  I  was  inibrmed,  their  dinners  in  a 
tin  pan.  As  I  was  in  a  position  to  see  all  the  prisoners,  although  their 
heads  were  partly  turned  from  me,  I  was  struck  with  their  blanched 
complexion  and  extremely  dejected  appeiirance,  which  to  me  was  a  very 
unpleasant  sight.  I  also  thought  it  must  be  painful  to  the  prisoners  to 
hold  their  heads  down  as  they  were  compelled  to,  which  seemed  to  me  a 
very  unnecessary  requirement. 

After  the  prisoners  had  eaten  their  dinners  (one  hoiu-'s  time  being 
allowed  for  that  purjmse,  in  summer,  from  the  time  they  leave  oft'  work 
until  they  resume  it  in  the  shops,  and  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  win- 
ter) I  proceeded  to  the  workshops,  where  I  found  the  prisoners  at  work* 
principally  at  shoemaking.  Each  prisoner  was  working  so  violently,  if 
I  may  so  express  it,  and  so  rapidly  as  to  excite  my  surprise  that  human 
beings  should  be  compelled  to  work  at  so  rapid  and  tiresome  a  rate«  I 
say  compelled,  because  the  evidence  was  before  me  in  the  person  of  an 
overseer,  or  disciplinary  officer,  paid  by  the  contractor,  whose  duty  w; 
the  warden  informed  me,  to  keep  the  prisoners  at  work  at  that  rat* 
ten  hours  in  summer  and  eight  hours  in  winter — ^keeping  their  heads^ 
down  and  not  looking  up  from  their  work,  which  I  considered  a  moc«t 
cruel  requirement.  When  a  prisoner  has  finished  a  particular  part  of  a 
shoe  or  boot  he  has  been  working  on,  and  while  waiting  for  other  work 
to  be  brought  to  him,  he  is  required  to  fold  his  arms  and  drop  his  h««Al 
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looking  down  on  his  bench  or  work-board,  and  remain  in  that  position 
until  he  I'eceives  his  work.  Any  violation  of  this  requirement  is  pun- 
ished. In  passing  through  the  shops  I  doubt  much  if  a  single  prisoner 
saw  me,  save  one  who  glanced  upwards,  and  being  seen  by  the  warden 
he  shook  his  finger  significantly  at  him.  This  system  has  a  ver^'  bad 
physical  effect,  I  am  informed  by  prisoners,  upon  them,  creating  vertigo 
and  headache,  and  it  certainly  appeared  to  me  to  be  done  more  in  the 
interest  of  the  contractor  than  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline.  For 
the  services  of  the  prisoners  who  work  at  that  i*ate,  and  whose  work 
"will  compare  favorably  as  to  quality  with  work  of  the  same  kind  done 
anywhere,"  actconling  to  the  sworn  statement  of  the  wanlen  of  the  peni- 
tentiary, made  in  Albany,  August  23,  1870,  the  contractor  pays  from  35 
to  50  cents  a  day.  The  wages  of  a  workman  outside  the  prison  of  similar 
craft  is  worth  at  least  $1.25  per  day,  and  as  prisoners  in  the  Albany 
penitentiary  perform,  in  my  judgment,  from  what  I  saw,  one-fourth  moi^e 
work  in  one  day  than  any  workman  would  do  or  (^ould  he  made  to  do 
by  coercion  outside  a  prison,  the  rea^  value  of  the  prisoner's  labor  is 
worth  $1.56  per  day.  1  do  not  think  the  system  pursued  in  regard  to 
the  labor  re^iuired  from  the  prisoners  as  humane  in  this  institution. 

I  next  visited  the  south  wing  of  the  prison  and  cells,  which  I  found 
very  small  and  entirely  unsuited  for  the  puqwse  of  confining  any  human 
l>eing  in.  These  cells  were  imly  four  feet  wide,  seven  feet  long,  and  seven 
feet  high.  The  length  of  the  hall  in  which  tlie  building  is  constructed 
for  the  cells  is  ninety-eight  feet,  and  there  is  a  passage-way  on  each  side 
of  the  cell-building  about  thirteen  feet  wide.  There  are  four  tiers  of  ceU 
in  this  wing,  containing  ninety-six  cells,  in  which  the  male  ]>risoners  are 
confined.  The  north  wing  of  the  i)rison  is  used  for  the  confinement  of 
females,  and  (contains  forty-eight  cells  similar  in  size  to  those  of  the  south 
wing.  The  air  in  this  prison  must  be  impure  during  the  night  when  all 
the  prisoners  are  in  their  cells,  as  the  means  of  ventilation  are  not  equal 
to  the  requirements  of  a  jirison  constructed  as  this  one  is.  The  warden 
informed  me  there  were  five  hundred  and  thirty-foui-  male  prisoners  and 
ninety-two  female  prisoners  in  the  prison.  I  asked  permission  of  the 
warden  to  talk  with  some  of  the  United  States  prisoners,  but  he  said  he 
could  answer  all  the  questions  I  could  ask  them. 

I  saw  and  conversed  with  one  of  the  United  States  i^risoners,  Hodge, 
formerly  a  paymaster  in  the  Army.  He  said  he  was  ti^ated  w^ell  and 
bad  no  fault  to  find  with  his  treatment ;  which  I  should  judge  was  cor- 
rect, as  he  was  librarian  and  nurse  in  the  hospital  ward — a  very  comfort- 
able position  compared  with  that  of  the  other  prisoners.  I  asked  to  see 
the  rations,  but  they  were  not  shown  me. 

I  saw  some  mush  made  of  Indian  meal,  which  api>eared  like  mush  of 
the  same  kind  I  had  seen  elsewhere. 

The  punishments  inflicted  in  this  prison,  the  warden  informed  me, 
were  confinement  in  dark  (M3lls  on  bread  and  water.  I  did  not  see  the 
punishment  cells,  as  they  were  not  shown  to  me.  Every  part  of  this 
prison  I  saw  was  remarkably  clean,  except  some  of  the  beds  of  the  pris- 
oners,  which  I  thought  might  have  been  in  better  order.  In  this  insti- 
tution the  prisoners  are  allowed  two  suits  of  clothing,  one  for  a  working 
suit  and  one  holiday  suit,  worn  on  Sundays,  Fourth  of  July,  and  Thanks- 
giving day,  which  are  much  required  and  a  great  comfort  to  them.  It 
would  be  a  still  greater  comfort  and  humane  to  the  prisoners  if  they  were 
allowed  light  clothing  in  summer  instead  of  being  required,  as  they  are, 
to  wear  heavy  woolen  clothes  with  the  thermometer  at  98^  and  looo,  as 
was  the  case  last  summer.  This  establishment  is  self-sustaining,  and  last 
year's  gain  over  expenses  was  $19,018.07.    Prisoners  il^i^||ift^ull'©ift)#<^ 
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allowed  to  see  and  converse  with  their  friends  once  a  mouth  in  thepres 
enee  of  the  superintendent,  deputy,  or  clerk ;  they  are  allowed  to  write 
their  friends  ouve  a  month.  Service  is  held  in  the  chapel  every  Sabbath, 
at  which  the  ])risoners  attend. 

The  prisonei"s,  in  scjuads  of  seven,  ai-e  allowed  to  bathe,  in  a  room  iu 
whi<;h  there  are  seven  bath-tubs,  once  every  fourteen  days;  which  is  not 
often  enough,  and  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  the  prisoners  could  be 
scix*ened  from  eai^li  other's  sight  while  bathing.  The  following  is  the 
weekly  bill  of  fare  for  the  prisoners,  furnished  me  by  the  warden,  con- 
cerning whicli  1  have  no  information  except  the  statement  of  the  war- 
den, who  said  the  food  was  good,  and  that  the  prisoners  had  all  they 
wanted  to  eat : 

Breakfant. — Ilaal),  made  of  rorned  beef  and  potatoen;  bread,  and  coffeo. 

Dinner. — Soup  tbreo  times  a  week;  corned  beef  and  vegetables  twice  a  week;  salt 
pork  and  beans  or  ])ea6e  once  a  week ;  iresb-tish  chowder  once  a  week ;  bread  every 
day. 

Supper. — Mush  and  mohisses  or  bread  and  mohisses. 

Quantity. — All  they  can  eat. 

If  1  had  been  allowed  to  talk  with  the  United  States  prisoners  in 
regard  to  the  matter  of  food  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory'  to 
me.  The  impression  made  upon  me  in  regard  to  the  system  which  gov- 
erns this  prison  is  moderately  expressed  in  the  following  words,  which 
I  copy  from  the  twenty-second  report  of  the  State  Prison  Association  of 
New  York : 

Bnt  the  impression  which  the  system  makes  upon  ns  is  not,  we  are  constrained  to 
acknowledge,  an  agreeable  one.  It  is  hard,  cold,  and  unsympathetic — repremive.  It 
works  against  rather  than  with  nature,  and,  therefore,  so  tar  as  the  higher  end  of 
imprisonment  reformation  is  conceme<l,  nmst  work  to  a  dimidvautagc,  and  must,  con- 
sequently, often  fail,  where  a  more  kindly  and  natural  sy^stem  would  succeed. 

In  regard  to  the  security  of  prisoners  confined  in  this  prison,  there  i», 
I  think,  but  slight  chance  of  escape  from  it.  Prisoners,  by  the  rules  of 
this  institution,  are  not  allowed  to  communicate  with  each  other  at  any 
time. 

This  prison  was  built  in  1846  so  far  as  to  admit  the  confinement  of  a 
small  number  of  prisoners,  but  was  not  completed  until  November,  1848, 
from  which  time  its  history  as  a  prison  is  dated.  It  is  located  near  the 
junction  of  Lydias  street  with  the  Delaware  turnpike,  half  a  mile  west 
half  north  fi-om  the  capitol  building,  Albany. 

MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  PRISON  AT  OHABLESTOWN. 

After  examining  this  prison  so  far  as  I  was  permitted,  I  proceeded  to 
Boston,  and,  on  my  arrival  there,  called  on  Governor  Washburn,  who, 
after  I  had  explained  the  cause  of  my  visit,  gave  me  an  order,  addressed 
to  Samuel  E.  Chamberlain,  warden  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Pri^oit, 
located  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  which  required  him  to  afford  me  every 
facility  in  obtaining  information  in  regard  to  the  system  pursued  in  the 
management  of  the  prisoners  of  that  prison.  I  called  at  the  prison  on 
the  6th  of  September,  1872,  and  presented  the  governor's  order  to  the 
warden,  who  informed  me  there  were  556  prisoners  in  the  prison  thai 
day.  At  noon  the  warden  conducted  me  to  the  prison-yard,  where  Iht* 
prisoners  were  formed  in  single  rank  and  marched  in  the  lock-step  to 
their  cells,  where  they  eat  their  meals.  As  the  prisoners  marched  fttkst 
the  kitchen,  a  pan  containing  their  dinner  was  handed  them,  which 
appeared  to  be  of  tolerable  quality  and  quantity;  the  brown  hread  I 
tasted  was,  in  my  opinion,  unfit  for  use.    I  particulatlKyi|^4^^$Lihe  gn*at 
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(litterence  in  the  ap]>earaiice  of  the  prisoners  from  those  I  had  seen  two 
days  before  at  the  Albany  penitentiary.  The  prisoners  here  were 
allowed  to  walk  with  their  heads  erect  and  hands  by  their  side,  and  they 
nearly  all  had  a  eheerfid  appearance. 

After  dinner  (one  hour  being  allowed  for  that  purpose)  I  visited  all 
the  workshops,  where  the  prisoners  were  working  with  industry,  but 
naturally ;  they  were  not  required  to  keep  their  heads  down,  and  could 
look  at  any  one  they  pleaseil  who  was  passing  through  the  shops.  I 
was  also  pemiitted  to  si>eak  to  any  prisoner  I  desired  to.  The  prisoners^ 
labor  at  this  prison  is  let  out  to  contractors,  who  pay  from  $1.05  per 
man  to  $1.17  per  man  for  each  day's  labor.  Each  iirisoner  in  this 
jjrison  is  recpiired  to  bathe  twice  a  week ;  they  are  allowed  two  suits  of 
clothes,  one  suit  as  a  holiday  suit.  Woolen  undershirts  and  drawers 
are  allowed  all  the  prisoners  in  winter  in  this  prison.  I  asked  the  warden 
if  the  prisoners  were  allowed  any  light  clothing  for  summer  wear.  His 
reply  was  that  summer  clothing  had  never  been  allowed  in  that  or  any 
other  prison  that  he  knew  of,  but  that  the  inspectors  of  the  prison  had 
this  year  recommended  that  light  clothing  should  be  allowed  hereafter 
during  the  summer  season ;  that  is,  cotton  jacket  and  i)ants  instead  of 
the  heavy  prison  clothes. 

After  examining  the  labor  system  I  visited  the  prison  proper,  in 
which  the  cells  are  constructed  on  the  princiide  of  a  prison  within  a 
prison.  The  structure  in  which  the  cells  are  built  was  run  up  to  the 
ceiling  of  the  outer-wall  building,  and,  as  there  was  no  vacant  space 
above  the  ceU-building,  the  upper  tier  of  cells  are  very  hot  in  summer, 
and  the  atmosphere  about  them  at  all  times  bad,  which  was  quite 
apparent  to  me  while  on  the  upper  corridor.  This  is  a  great  defect  in 
the  constniction  of  this  as  well  as  the  Albany  penitentiary.  Tlie  cells 
in  this  prison  are,  like  the  cells  in  the  Albany  penitentiary,  four  feet 
wide,  some  three  feet  six  inches  \iide,  seven  feet  long,  and  seven  feet 
high.  It  must  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  will  give  the  matter  a  small 
amount  of  reflection  that  conftnement  in  cells  of  such  dimensions  is 
inhumane  and  on  a  par  with  the  cells  of  300  years  ago,  as  those  of  that 
time  were  of  the  same  dimensions  as  those  now  used  in  most  of  our  pris- 
ons, save  in  height  and  length ;  those  of  the  age  I  refer  to  being  Ave  feet 
in  height  and  six  feet  in  length.  Those  who  visit  prisons  generally  visit 
them  at  a  time  when  the  prisoners  are  not  in  the  cells,  and  the  prison 
in  a  measure  well  ventilated  ;  but  if  they  go  there  in  the  night  after 
the  prisoners  have  been  some  hours  in  their  cells  they  will  find  the 
atmosphere  of  all  our  prisons  on  the  congregate  plan,  constructe<l  as 
they  are,  suffocating  and  nauseating,  especially  in  the  upper-corridor 
cells,  where  the  air  is  more  impure  than  in  the  lower  tier  of  cells  ,  The 
cells  in  this  prison  are  supplied  each  with  a  gas  light,  which  is  alloweil 
until  8  p.  m.,  when  all  cell  lights  are  extinguished.  This  light  until  8 
p.  m.  enables  the  prisoners  to  read,  which  is  a  great  benefit  to  them, 
and  caused  a  saving  of  $712.91  in  one  year  for  prison  lights,  according 
to  the  warden's  rei)ort  of  the  30th  of  September,  1871.  I  was  shown 
the  dark  or  punishment  cells,  and  was  by  my  request  shut  up  in  one  for 
a  short  time.  These  cells  have  no  ventilation  and  are  very  damj)  I'l-om 
fall  until  summer.  The  floor  is  of  stone  flagging,  with  a  ring-bolt  in  the 
center,  placed  there  to  shackle  prisoners  to  it.  As  no  bedding  is  allowed 
in  these  cells,  and  as  prisoners  can  only  lie  down  on  the  stone  floor. 
and  being  without  ventilation,  must  injure  the  health  of  those  confineu 
there. 

The  following  is  an  exhibit  of  the  daily  rations  for  the  prisoners  in 
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the  Massachusetts  State  prison,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  which  I 
am  liuableto  state: 

SUNDAY. 

lirvakfaHt. — Rice,  h}i8h,  white  bread,  and  coffee. 
Dinner, — Rice  pudding,  white  breacl,  and  coffee. 

MONDAY. 

Breakfast. — Fish  hash,  white  hrea<i,  and  coffee. 
JHnner, — Corned  beef  and  vegetabU'S  and  white  bread. 
Siqyper. — White  bread  and  conee. 

ti:esday. 

Breakfast. — Meat  hiuth,  white  bread  and  coffee. 
Dinner, — Baked  lieans  and  white  bread. 
Supper, — White  bread  and  coffee. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Breakfafit. — Fish  hash,  white  bread,  and  coffee. 
Dimur. — Pea  sonp  and  white  bread. 
Supjyer, — White  liread  and  coffee. 

THURSDAY. 

Breakfast. — Meat  hasli,  white  bread,  and  coffee. 
Dinner, — Beef  soup  and  white  bread. 
Supjnr. — White  bread  and  coffee. 

FRIDAY. 

Breakfast. — Boih»d  rice  and  molasses,  white  bread  and  coffee. 
Dinner. — Baked  beans  and  white  bread. 
Supper, — White  bread  and  coffee. 

SATURDAY. 

Breakfast . — Meat  hash,  whit«  bread,  and  coffee. 
Dinner, — Beef  soup  and  white  bread. 
Supper, — White  bread  and  coffee. 

There  is  no  stated  allowance  per  man  issued  daily  at  this  prison,  the 
quantity  and  quality  being  regulated  by  the  warden.  An  effort,  the 
warden  informed  me,  had  heretofore  been  mmle  to  pass  a  law  regulating 
the  quantity  of  the  ration,  but  the  bill  did  not  pass,  which  is  to  W 
regretted. 

I  visited  the  prison  sick-bay  or  hospital  ward,  where  there  were  five 
sick.    The  record  of  the  sick  for  the  year  1871  was  as  follows : 

Daily  applicants    d-.^VC 

Days'  residence  in  liospital 2.  "iv; 

Invalids  for  a  day ^4*' 

Excnsed  from  work 341' 

Not  prescribed  for ^M 

Patients  admitted ...  *>' 

Died 

This  prison  is  self-sustaining ;  the  profits  of  the  prison  for  the  la.<T 
year  have  reached  the  sum  of  $126,772.58.  Service  is  held  in  the  chapel 
of  tliis  prison  every  Sabbath,  at  which  the  prisoners  attend.  There  \> 
also  a  school  for  secular  instru(;tion  three  evenings  a  week  through  tht 
year.  Several  of  the  ti^nichers  ai*e  prisoners,  who  had  graduated,  I  wa- 
informed,  at  some  of  the  best  institutions  of  learning  in  our  country. 

1  examined  the  library,  containing  2,000  volumes,  among  whi*'h  tin  n 
are  many  entertaining  books.  Sunday-school  is  held  every  Sablniib. 
the  teacliers  are  from  tlie  Charlestown  and  Boston  chun?hes.  l^isoi. 
ers,  by  the  rules  of  this  institution,  are  not  allowed  to  communic^Ue  with 
each  other  at  any  time.  The  commutation  law  in  the  State  of  Alassa 
chusotts  gives  a  well-conducted  prisoner  in  a  term  of  less  thau  thn-o 
years  one  day  each  month ;  in  a  term  of  three  and  less  than  seven  years 
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two  days  each  month ;  in  a  term  of  seven  and  less  than  ten  years,  four 
days  each  month ;  and  in  a  term  of  ten  years  or  more,  five  days  each 
month.  There  appears  to  be  but  little  chance  of  prisoners  escaping 
from  this  prison,  but  I  do  not  consider  it,  for  the  reasons  I  have  given, 
a  humane  place  of  confinement  for  the  court-martial  prisoners  of  the 
Navy. 

AUBURN   (N.   Y.)   STATE  PRISON. 

After  visiting  this  prison  I  returned  to  New  York,  and,  on  the  7th  of 
October,  1872,  I  proceeded  to  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  on  my  arrival  there — 
9th  October,  1872 — I  called  at  the  Auburn  State  prison  and  explained 
my  business  to  Mr.  Allen  Boss,  the  warden.  That  functionary  informed 
me  that  he  could  spare  a  half-hour  to  talk  with  me,  but  could  not  ac- 
company me  through  the  prison,  as  he  had  an  engagement,  but  that  the 
deputy  warden,  to  whom  he  introduced  me,  would.  In  the  course  of 
conversation,  I  asked  the  warden  (Mr.  Eoss)  what  kind  of  punishments 
he  inflicted  upon  the  prisoners  and  what  were  the  most  severe  punish- 
ments. Mr.  Ross  informed  me,  in  reply,  that  the  only  kind  of  punish- 
ment he  inflicted  or  was  inflicted  in  that  prison  was  confinement  in 
dark  cells  on  bread  and  water,  as  the  law  allowed  no  other.  I  was  in- 
formed there  were  1,110  prisoners  in  the  prison.  At  this  time  the 
warden  left  me  in  chai'ge  of  the  deputy  warden,  who,  as  it  was  near  noon 
(the  prisoners'  dinner-hour),  conducted  me  to  the  mess-hall,  where,  un- 
like the  other  prisons  I  had  ^i8ited,  the  prisoners  eat  their  breaKfast 
and  dinner  all  together,  seated  at  tables  in  the  mess-hall.  Supper  is 
eaten  in  the  cells.  When  I  entered  the  mess-hall  the  cooks  were  placing 
the  ration  for  each  prisoner  on  the  tables,  which  was  of  moderate  quan- 
tity and  indifferent  quality.  After  this  I  visited  the  kitchen  and  found 
there  the  official  who  has  charge  of  it,  styled  the  kitchen-keeper.  The 
salt  pork  I  saw  there  was  rusty  pork,  unfit  for  use.  After  passing  through 
the  kitchen  I  repaired  to  the  prison  yard,  where  the  prisoners  were 
forming  in  single  rank  in  squads  of  40  men  for  dinner ;  they  were  put 
in  motion  as  soon  as  formed,  marching  by  the  flank  in  the  lock-step, 
each  prisoner  with  his  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  the  prisoner  preceding 
him,  except  the  leading  man  of  each  rank,  who  carried  his  hands  in  his 
pockets ;  the  head  of  each  i)risoner  turned  to  the  right,  but  not  bent  or  in- 
clined downward.  More  than  8()0  of  the  prisoners  passed  within  three 
feet  of  me,  and  I  closely  observed  each  one  of  them.  Nearly  all  had  the 
blanched  prison  complexion  1  had  seen  at  other  prisons.  Most  of  them  were 
clean  in  their  appearance,  and  their  clothing  was  in  tolerable  condition. 
In  this  prison,  I  was  informed,  the  prisoners  are  allowe^l  only  the  suit 
of  clothing  they  wear.  The  prisoners  were  at  the  tables  15  minutes, 
which  is  all  the  time  they  are  allowed  to  eat  their  dinner  and  breakfast. 
Before  the  prisoners  had  finished  their  dinner  the  deputy  warden,  an 
uncivil  man,  left  me.  1  questioned  the  deputy  warden  in  regard  to  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  the  prisoners,  and  he  gave  me  the  same  reply 
the  warden  had  given  me,  that  the  only  punishment  allowed  was  dark 
cell  on  bread  and  wat^er.  After  the  jmsoners  had  their  dinner,  Mr.  (i. 
C.  Plattner,  yard-keeper,  presented  himself  to  me  and  said  he  would 
conduct  me  through  the  prison.  I  was  first  shown  the  north  wing,  which 
is  constructed  like  other  prisons  I  have  visited,  on  the  principle  of  a 
prison  within  a  prison.  In  this  wing,  the  cell-doors  being  made  of  W(X)d, 
the  cells  were  infested  with  bed-bugs  to  such  a  degree  as  to  have  covered 
nearly  the  walls  of  the  cells  with  blood-spots  from  the  bugs  killed  there 
by  the  prisoners,  presenting  a  disgusting  and  filthy  sight.  The  cells 
were,  most  of  them,  dirty,  and  the  bedding  also.    I  measured  these  cells, 
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which  were  four  feet  wide,  seven  feet  high,  ami  seven  feet  long;  misera- 
ble dens  to  confine  a  human  being  in.  These  cells  are  in  different  cor- 
ridors, reaching  close  up  to  the  ceiling  of  the  outer  wall  inclosure;  and 
even  at  the  time  I  was  there,  when  all  the  i)ri8oners  were  in  their  sho\y$^ 
the  air  about  the  upper  tier  of  the  cells  was  exceetlingly  foul.  The  other 
prison- wing,  having  iron  cell-doors,  appeared  to  be  free  from  bugs,  and 
the  cells  were  cleaner;  but  much  of  the  bedding  requii'ed  to  be  changed. 
I  should  judge  that  both  wings  of  this  prison  were  properly  heated  in 
winter  from  the  steam-pipes  I  saw,  which  were,  I  was  told,  <iuite  suffi- 
cient for  the  purimse. 

After  examining  the  prisoners'  cells  I  asked  to  see  the  dark  or  punish- 
ment cells.  These  cells  were  considerably  larger  than  the  ordinary  cells, 
but  poorly  ventilated.  Sawdust  was  strewn  on  the  stone  floor  of  these 
cells,  which  kei)t  the  prisoners'  l>odie«  from  contact  with  the  stone  floor 
while  sleeping,  as  no  bedding  is  allowed  in  the  punishment  cells.  I  was 
particular  in  my  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  bread  and  water 
allowed  each  prisoner  while  under  punishment  during  each  twenty-four 
hours  in  the  dark  or  punishment  cells.  Mr.  Plattner,  my  escort,  iuformeii 
me  that  one  gill  of  water  and  two  ounces  of  bread  only  were  allowed 
each  prisoner  under  punishment  in  the  dark  cells,  summer  and  winter, 
for  each  twenty-four  hours. 

After  I  examined  the  prison,  I  was  conducted  through  the  different 
workshops,  where  the  prisoners  were  working  apparently  at  the  same 
rate  mechanics  outside  of  a  prison  usually  do.  There  was  a  freedom 
from  unnecessary  restraint  that  1  particularly  noticed ;  the  prisoners  were 
not  required  to  keep  their  heads  down,  and  could  look  at  any  one  who 
was  passing  through  the  shops.  The  prisoners'  labor  in  this  prison  is 
let  out  to  contractors  on  one-year  coutract«.  The  result  of  the^e  short- 
time  contracts  is  that  business  men,  other  than  those  who  have  the  con- 
tracts and  who  own  the  machinery  in  the  shops,  are  un^^illing  to  make 
investments  in  machinery  for  a  period  of  one  year  only,  and  tlie  con- 
tracts remain  with  the  old  contractors.  The  labor  of  the  prisoners  at  this 
prison  this  year  was  paid  for  by  the  contractors  at  fix)m  50  to  60  cents 
per  man  per  day.  After  examining  the  labor  system  of  the  prisoners  in 
the  shops.  I  requested  the  yard-keei>er,  my  escort,  to  let  me  see  the  bath- 
room of  tne  prison,  and  while  on  my  way  there  1  was  invited  into  the 
office  of  one  of  the  prison  oflicials.  While  there  I  asked  him  some  qaes- 
tions  in  regard  to  the  general  conduct  of  life-prisoners,  and  was  informed 
that  some  of  them  took  quite  an  interest  in  assisting  to  maintain  the 
discipline  of  the  prison,  and  instanced  the  case  of  a  prisoner  whom  he 
was  going  to  "paddle"  in  the  jail  drawing  a  knife  on  him,  when  the 
life-prisouer  (who  was  in  the  jail  to  assist  him)  rushed  on  the  prisoner 
who  was  to  be  punished,  threw  him  down,  took  his  knife  from  Uim,  and 
"  we  soon  had  him  up."  I  had  been  informed  up  to  this  time  by  all  the 
prison  officials  I  had  talked  with  that  no  punishments  wei'e  inflicted  in 
this  prison  except  confinement  in  dark  cells  on  bread  and  water,  and 
as  I  knew,  as  soon  as  I  heard  the  remark,  "paddling"  and  "having  him 
up  "  meant  a  beating  and  tricing  up,  I  requested  to  be  shown  the  jail 
and  to  have  the  paddling  process  explained  to  me.  I  was,  with  reluc- 
tance, conducted  by  the  yard-keei>er  and  the  official  1  have  mentioned  to 
the  jail,  and  on  entering  1  saw  a  t4ickle,  such  aj^i  is  known  to  seamen  as 
a  gun-tackle  purchase,  the  upper  block  of  which  was  hooked  to  an  eye^ 
bolt  in  the  ceiling  of  the  jail,  and,  divining  the  object  of  this  tackle,  I 
asked  if  it  wiis  not  used  to  hoist  up  the  prisoners  who  were  to  be  pnnishe«i. 
I  was  answered  in  the  affirmative.  I  then  re^iuested  to  be  shown  the 
process,  when  a  leather  strap  was  taken  from  a  desk,  and  oneof>he  i>er- 
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sons  with  me  passed  some  turns  round  both  wristvS  of  the  other  and 
hooked  the  lower  block  of  the  taekle  in  the  part«  of  the  strap  round  his 
wrist  and  hoisted  him  up  so  that  his  toes  rested  on  the  pavement  or  tloor. 
It  was  then  explained  to  me  that  the  prisoner's  trousers  were  removed, 
and  that  he  was  beat  on  his  bare  buttocks  with  a  paddle  while  so  hang- 
ing triced  up  with  lK)th  arms  in  the  prolongation  of  his  b(Mly. 

The  paddle  is  a  stout  stick  about  the  length  of  a  man's  arm,  four 
inches  broad  at  one  end  and  about  one  inch  thick.  With  this  so-called 
paddle  a  very  severe  beating  can  be  intiicted,  irre8i)ective  of  the  cruel 
and  inhuman  hanging  the  prisoners  up  by  theii*  arms.  I  am  quite  sat- 
isfied that  cruel  punishments  are  inflicted  in  this  prison  in  the  manner  I 
have  described. 

I  also  saw  a  prisoner  wearing  a  heavy  iron  basket  on  his  head  for 
punishment.  This  basket  is  worn  night  and  day  clasjied  around  the 
neck  with  an  iron  collar.  Prisoners,  by  the  rules  of  this  institution,  are 
not  allow^ed  to  communicate  with  each  other  at  any  time. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  last  report  of  the  State  prison  inspect- 
ors of  the  State  of  New  York,  preceding  my  visit,  in  relation  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Auburn  and  other  State  prisons  in  New  York,  viz : 

The  general  discipline  of  the  several  prisons  is  ba  good  if  not  better  than  might  be 
expected  under  existing  circumstances,  the  legislature  having  abolished  all  kinds  of 
punishment  excepting  the  dark  cells.  This  in  a  subject  that  shauld  receive  your  careful 
consideration.  .  Men  who  c(mie  to  State  prisons  are  criminals  sent  here  for  violation  of 
the  laws  of  the  land,  and  cannot  be  entirely  governed  by  moral  suasion  or  kindne«a 
any  more  than  they  con  Id  be  so  controlled  before  their  imprisonment. 

The  bath-room  of  the  prison  was  large,  and,  unlike  the  other  prisons  I 
visited.  ha<l  the  means  at  hand  for  heating  the  water,  which,  if  used,  en- 
abled the  prisoners  to  bathe  in  winter,  which  is  much  required  in  the 
case  of  prisoners,  employed,  as  many  of  them  are,  in  blacksmitliing  and 
other  dirty  work.  I  was  told  that  the  prisoners  were  required  to  bathe 
once  a  week.  Prisoners  in  this  prison  are  allowed  to  see  their  friends 
ever^'  three  months. 

The  following  is  the  bill  of  fare,  the  quantity,  I  wa«  informed,  being  reg- 
ulated by  the  warden : 

Breakfast :  Each  day  in  the  week,  except  Sunday,  meat  or  fish  hash,  bread  and 
coffee. 
SuxDAY  MORNING— Rice  and  molasses,  no  coffee. 
Supper  :  Every  night,  mush  and  milk  or  mush  aud  molasses. 
Monday — Dinner :  Salt  beef  and  bread. 
Tuesday — Dinner:  Fork  and  beans  and  bread. 
Wedkehday— Dtwner ;  Salt  beef  and  bread. 
Thursday— />iiiiier :  Fresh-meat  stew. 
Friday— />i»iier :  Salt  fish  and  bread. 
Saturday — Dinner :  Pork  and  beans. 
Sunday — Dinner:  Fresh-meat  soup. 

This  prison  does  not  sustain  itself  by  the  labor  of  its  prisoners.  The 
excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts  was,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th 
September,  1871,  $28,733.48.  No  summer  clothing  is  allowed,  the  prison- 
ers being  required  to  wear  the  woolen  prison  suit  during  the  summer.  I 
visited  the  hospital,  in  which  there  were  five  patients.  Everything  I  saw 
there  was  well  arranged  and  all  paits  of  the  hospital  were  clean.  I  vis- 
ited the  prison  libraiy,  which  was  apparently  sufiicient  for  the  wants  of 
the  prisonera.  The  prisoners  attend  public  worship  in  the  chapel  betw^een 
the  hours  of  9  and  10  a.  m.  every  Sabbath.  The  privilege  of  attending 
Sabbath  school  is  given  to  those  who  are  w^ell-behaved  in  the  shops,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  prison-keepers.  The  Sunday-school  exercise* 
are  from  8  to  9  a.  m. 

This  prison  is  located  in  Auburn,  near  Owasco  Lajje^^ 
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The  area  of  the  grounds  are  400  by  100  feet.  The  front  wall  is  20  feet 
high  and  the  side  and  rear  walls  1)0  feet  high.  While  this  prison  is  a 
secure  place  of  conftneiuent,  I  could  not  discover  anything  in  the  system 
pursued  in  it  that  would  enlarge  the  means  of  more  humanely  confining 
the  court-martial  prisoners  of  the  Navy,  and,  for  the  re^isons  I  have 
assigned  in  this  report,  I  do  not  consider  it  a  humane  place  of  confinement. 

WETHBRSFIELD   (CONN.)   STATE  PRISON. 

After  examining  the  system  pursued  in  this  prison,  I  proceeiied  to 
Hartford,  Conn.;  where  I  arrived  on  the  10th  October,  1872,  and 
called  on  Governor  Jewell,  who,  after  I  had  explained  my  business,  gave 
me  a  written  order,  addressed  to  the  warden  of  the  VVethersfield  State 
prison,  which  directed  that  official  to  afford  me  every  facility  to  examine 
that  prison  and  the  system  of  it.  I  proceeded  the  next  day,  October  11, 
to  the  prison,  situated  in  the  village  of  Wethersfteld,  aliout  four  miles 
southeast  from  Hartford.  1  arrived  at  the  prison  at  11.30  a.  m.  and 
handed  Governor  Jewell's  letter  to  the  warden,  A.  I.  Botelle.  In  reply 
to  my  inquiry  I  was  informed  by  the  warden  there  were  175  prisoners 
in  the  prison,  9  of  these  females ;  also,  there  were  three  sick  in  the  institu- 
tion. At  noon  1  was  conducted  to  the  prison  yard,  and  on  my  arrival 
there  saw  the  prisoners  coming  from  their  shops  and  forming  in  squads 
of  about  30  in  single  rank,  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  their  dinner. 
As  soon  as  formed  the  different  squads  were  put  in  motion  by  the  right 
flank,  in  single  rank,  in  the  lock-step,  toward  their  cells,  where  they  eat 
all  their  meals.  Each  prisoner  had  his  night-bucket  on  his  left  arm  and 
his  right  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  prisoner  preceding  him,  head 
down  and  turned  to  the  right.  These  prisoners  presented  a  dirty  ajv 
pearance  in  their  clothing,  which  in  some  few  cases  was  ragged  and  torn. 
One  suit  of  clothing  oidy  is  allowed  to  the  prisoners,  and  they  wear  it 
until  it  is  worn  out.  No  underclothing  is  allowea  the  prisoners  in 
this  prison ;  that  is,  no  flannel  undershirts  and  drawers,  and  the 
prisoners  suffer,  I  was  informed  by  some  of  them  1  talked  with,  very 
much  from  cohl  in  the  winter.  In  a  prison  that  is  self-sustaining  and 
realized  from  the  prisoners'  labor  last  year  over  all  expenses  $3,212. 11,  it 
would  seem  charitable  to  spend  some  of  the  profits  of  the  prisoners'  labor 
in  clothing  them  at  least  decently  and  humanely. 

I  saw  nine  United  States  prisoners  in  this  prison,  who  were,  like  all 
the  other  prisoners,  destitute  of  stockings  and  underclothes.  The  warden 
said  he  intended  to  serve  out  stockings  soon,  but  no  underclothes,  as 
such  articles  were  not  allowed.  The  prisoners'  clothes  in  this  prison  are 
made  from  poor  material,  a  mixture  of  cotton  and  wool,  and  without 
underclothes  cannot  i)ossibly  keep  the  prisoners  warm  in  winter.  The 
prisoners  also,  many  of  them,  presented  a  dejected  and  blanchetl  appear- 
ance. 

After  the  prisoners  ha<l  e^iten  their  dinner  and  returned  to  their  shops 
(forty-five  minutes  bcnng  allowed  for  that  purpose  fiT>m  the  time  they 
leave  oft'  work  until  they  resume  it),  the  wanlen  conducted  me  to  the 
prison,  on  entering  which  I  noticed  a  bad  (xlor,  C4illed  a  prison  siuelL 

This  prison  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  othex  ]>rison.< 
I  ha<l  visited ;  that  is,  on  the  principle  of  a  prison  within  a  prison,  and 
had  the  same  fault  in  its  construction  as  the  others  in  the  following  |»ar- 
ticulars : 

The  building  or  cell  bloc;k  in  which  the  cells  are  built  is  built  eloee  up 
to  the  ceiling  of  the  outer-wall  inclosure,  with  no  vacant  space  alK>ve  it, 
as  there  should  be,  and  the  i>as8ages  between  the  cell-l^um^^f pd  outer 
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wall  are  entirely  too  narrow.  These  defects  were  admitted  by  the  war- 
dens I  talked  with  on  the  subject.  The  cells  in  this  prison  are  built  in 
tiei-s  reaching  up  to  the  ceiling.  I  measured  several  of  these  cells  and 
found  them  to  be  still  smaller  than  the  cells  of  the  other  prisons  I  had 
visited,  being  only  3  feet  6  inches  wide,  7  feet  long,  and  7  feet  high. 
The  bedding  in  most  of  the  cells  required  to  be  changed.  In  this  prison 
the  prisoners  are  allowed  cotton  sheets. 

There  were  steam -pipes  in  this  prison  for  heating  it,  but  they  had  not 
been  used^  the  warden  informed  me,  for  the  past  six  years,  on  account, 
he  said,  of  the  prisoners  complaining  of  the  crackling  the  steam-pipes 
made,  which  disturbed  their  rest.  This  annoyance,  if  it  existed,  could 
be  as  easily  remedied  as  it  is  in  dwelling-houses,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
on  the  prisoners'  account,  that  it  is  not,  as  the  means  I  saw,  three  ordi- 
nary sized  stoves,  were,  1  was  informed  by  some  of  the  i)risoners  I 
talked  with,  entirely  inadecpiate  for  the  purpose  of  heating  the  prison, 
and  as  they  were  allowed  no  underclothing  they  suffered  very  much  in 
the  winter. 

It  is  certainly  more  economical  in  view  of  the  consumption  of  coal  to 
use  the  three  stoves  rather  than  the  st^ara-heating  apparatiui. 

There  were  three  insane  prisoners  in  the  cells  (the  dimensions  of  which  I 
have  given).  The  lot  of  these  poor  unfortunates  is  deplorable  indeed,  and 
their  condition  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  report  of  the  surgeon  of  the  Wetherstield  State  prison  to  the 
directors  of  the  Connecticut  State  prison  in  relation  to  the  mode  of  con- 
fining insane  prisoners  in  that  institution,  Aiz : 

I  nhoiild  fail  in  my  duty  to  that  most  unfortunate  class  of  men,  the  insane  convicts, 
did  I  not  call  your  attention  to  tbeir  condition,  and  not  to  the  demands  of  hnmanity 
merely,  but  to  the  demands  of  simple  justice  in  their  behalf.  It  is  perfectly  well 
known  that  men  neither  morally  nor  legally  accountable  are  left  to  drag  out  a  misera- 
ble existence  in  a  solitary  cell.  They  were  poor  and  friendless,  and  when  bereft  of 
reason  they  conunitted  acts  of  violence.  The  cold  charities  of  a  prison  is  all  the  State 
affords  them.  For  the  last  thirty  years  attempts  have  been  more  or  less  frequently 
made  to  awaken  the  att<»ntion  of  th*^  legislature  to  a  consideration  of  these  men.  I 
am  not  unaware  that  there  was  last  year  some  action  in  their  behalf,  but  thus  far  it  is 
of  no  avail.  Nor,  in  the  opinion  of  those  most  likely  to  know,  does  it  a})pear  it  proba- 
bly will  be  at  present." 

And  in  these  concluding  words  of  Dr.  A.  S.  Warner  he  spoke  like 
an  oracle,  as  even  now,  three  years  subsequent  to  the  above  report, 
the  same  cruelty  is  practiced  ui>on  these  most  unfortunate  human 
beings,  as  the  warden  gave  me  as  a  rt^son  for  their  being  confined  in  his 
cells,  that  the  authoritie.s  of  the  Middletown  (Conn.)  insane  asylum  said 
they  had  not  the  means  of  securely  confining  them  in  the  asylum.  Pris- 
oners, by  the  rules  of  this  i)rison,  are  not  allowed  to  communicate  with 
each  other  at  any  time.  After  examining  the  male  j)rison  I  visited  the 
female  prison,  where  there  were  six  or  seven  women  prisoners.  Their  cells 
were  small,  like  those  I  have  described,  but  their  condition  was  far  better 
than  the  male  prisoners,  as  they  were  clad  in  whole  and  clean  garments. 
After  examining  the  female  prisoners  I  was  conducted  to  the  kit^ihen,  in 
charge  of  an  individual  styled  a  kitchen- keeper.  The  rations  I  saw  were 
of  bad  quality — the  salt  beef  a  very  i)oor  (luality  of  Texas  beef,  and  the 
fresh  beef  shown  me  very  much  tainted,  which  both  kitchen-keeper  and 
warden  admitted,  but  said  it  was  ''the  first  time  they  had  ever  had 
tainted  beef  After  my  visit  to  the  kitchen  1  was  shown  the  "  bath- 
room," a  dilapidated  room  in  which  there  were  two  portable  tin  bathtubs, 
and  I  was  informed  that  the  prisoners  did  not  bathe  in  winter,  and  I  was 
satisfied  they  seldom  did  in  summer,  as  the  means  of  bathing  a  large 
number  of  prisoners  wa«  not  in  that  prison.     I  was  shown  the  dark  or 
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punishment  cells,  which  were  wanting  in  ventilation  and  uusuited  for  the 
purpose  of  confining  human  beings  in.  The  hospital  wa«s  a  small  room 
used  as  a  ward,  and  had  in  it  three  sick,  a^  already  mentioned. 

I  next  examined  the  system  of  labor  in  the  workshops.  The  contract 
system  prevails  in  this  prison  also ;  with  the  contractor's  agent,  paid  by 
him,  called  a  disciplinary  officer,  the  principal  part  of  whose  duty  is  to 
see  that  the  prisoners  work  unceasingly,  keephig  their  heads  down  and 
not  looking  up  from  their  work,  w  hich,  I  was  told  by  some  of  the  prison- 
ers I  talked  with,  affected  them  with  dizziness  and  headache.  Tlie  labor 
of  the  prisoners  is  paid  for  by  the  contractors,  the  warden  informed  me, 
as  follows  :  two  shops  at  70  cents  per  man  per  day,  and  three  shops  at 
55  cents  per  man  i)er  day. 

This  prison  has  a  chapel,  in  which  divine  service  is  performed  for  the 
prisoners,  w  ho  attend  every  Sabbath ;  there  is  also  a  Bible-class  exer- 
cise Sabbath  afternoons  in  the  female  department  of  this  pria<m.  The 
warden  informed  me  there  were  nine  United  States  prisoners  in  the 
pnson.  with  whom  I  conversed.  The  result  of  that  conversation  1  i-e- 
ported  to  the  bureau  in  October  last. 

By  the  commutation  law  of  this  State  a  prisoner  confined  in  this 
prison  can,  by  good  conduct,  diminish  the  term  of  his  imprisonment 
five  days  in  each  month,  or  about  two  months  each  year. 

This  prison  was  built  in  1827,  and  is  much  in  want  of  I'epairs  in  sev- 
eral respects. 

While  this  prison  is  a  secure  place  of  confinement,  I  could  not  dis- 
cover anything  in  the  system  pursued  in  it  that  woidd  enlarge  the  means 
of  more  humanely  confining  the  court-martial  prisoners  of  the  Na\'y, 
and,  for  the  reasons  I  have  assigned  in  this  report,  I  do  not  consider  it 
a  humane  place  of  confinement. 

SING  SING   (N.  Y.)   STATE   PRISON. 

After  examining  this  prison  I  returned  to  New  York,  and  on  the  28th 
October  last,  by  your  order,  I  proceeded  to  Albany  and  obtained  an  order 
from  Governor  Hoffman  to  Henry  C.  Nelson,  warden  of  the  Sing  Sing 
State  prison  of  New  York,  which  required  him  to  afford  me  every 
facility  to  examine  the  system  of  that  institution.  On  the  13th  Novem* 
ber  last  I  proceeded  to  Sing  Sing  State  prison,  and  on  my  arrival  tliere 
presented  Governor  Hoffman's  onler  to  the  ofi^cial  then  in  charge  of  t^e 
prison,  the  clerk,  the  warden  being  absent.  The  clerk  of  the  prison 
directed  Mr.  Kobinson,  the  principal  keeper,  to  conduct  me  through  the 
prison.  The  keeper  informed  me  there  were  103  female  and  1,076  male 
prisoners  in  the  prison  on  that  day.  I  was  first  conducted  to  the  priaoo, 
library,  where  I  saw  about  1,000  volumes,  much  worn,  and  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  books  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  not  an  entire  book 
among  all  I  saw.  I  was  here  introduced  to  the  chaplain  of  the  prison, 
who  said  he  had  divine  service  on  the  Sabbath,  and  that  the  books  were 
issued  to  the  prisoners  at  intervals  of  three  weeks.  The  chaplain  said 
instructors  were  hired  by  the  prison  to  t^ach  the  prisoners,  in  what 
brauches  he  did  not  say  nor  did  1  ask.  After  leaving  the  chaplaiu  I 
was  conducted  to  the  prison,  which  is  constructed  on  the  same  plan  as 
the  other  prisons  I  had  visiteil,  that  is,  on  the  principle  of  a  prison  within 
a  prison. 

I  measure<l  the  cells,  which  w^ere  the  smallest  I  had  met  wntlju  being  '^ 
feet  6  inches  wide,  7  feet  long,  and  6  feet  (5  inches  iu  height.  The  cells 
were  almost  all  of  them  dirty,  and  most  of  the  bedding  filtJiy,  and  the 
beds  being  placed  on  wooden  shelves,  the  c^lls  were,  the  keei>er  said, 
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infested  with  bed-bugs.  Tlie  night-buckets  were  filthy,  and  so  small 
and  80  unsuited  for  the  i>urp<)8e  they  were  used  for  that  I  caused  one 
of  them  to  be  measured  and  found  them  to  measure  10  inches  in  height 
and  9  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top.  With  such  filthy  buckets  and  two 
prisoners,  as  there  were  confined  in  several  of  the  cells  1  have  described, 
the  snft'erings  of  the  prisoners  while  in  them  must  be  intolerable.  While 
examining  the  ui)per  tier  of  the  cells,  the  smell  of  the  jmson  was  so  olfens- 
ive  and  sickening  to  me  that  I  was  obliged  to  leave  that  locality.  On  the 
lower  galleries  the  foul  air  was  not  so  great.  At  this  time,  11.45  a.  m.. 
all  the  prisoners,  except  tlie  hall  men,  were  in  their  shops.  When  all 
the  prisoners  are  in  their  c^lls  at  night,  and  from  Saturday  night  until 
Monday  morning,  the  air  of  the  prison  is  exceedingly  foul  and  unhealthy. 
The  prison  is  an  old  one  and  is  not  constructed  in  accord  with  proper 
sanitary  views.  The  galleries  and  stairways  leading  to  them  are  nearly 
worn  out. 

I  exaniine<l  the  dark  or  punishment  c^lls.  These  cells  have  no  ven- 
tilation, and  measure  3  feet  6  inches,  7  feet  long,  and  6  feet  (J  inches  in 
height.  I  saw  in  one  of  these  cells  a  prisoner  who  had  been  there  for 
18  days,  and  after  the  close-fitting  iron  door  was  opened  I  entered  the 
cell,  where  the  odor  was  very  bad  and  the  air  so  exceedingly  foul  I  could 
not  remain  in  it  longer  than  a  minute.  This  prisoner  was  confined  there 
for  not  executing  properly  the  prison  contractor's  work.  The  prisoner's 
statement  to  me  was  that  he  was  willing  to  work,  but  that  he  did  not 
know  how  to  make  saddles,  as  he  had  no  experience  in  that  kind  of 
work. 

There  are  no  single  locks  on  the  cell  doors  of  this  prison ;  all  the  cells 
in  each  tier  are  fastened  at  one  time  by  a  crank  or  lever  which  shoots  a 
bolt  across  the  cell  door  and  secures  it. 

The  disadvantage  of  this  plan  is  that  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  re- 
move a  prisoner  from  a  cell  at  night,  in  consequence  of  sickness  or  any 
other  cause,  all  the  cells  in  that  particular  tier  must  also  be  opened. 
This  prison  is  heated  by  steam-pipes.  At  noon  1  was  conducted  to  the 
prison  yard,  where  the  prisoners  were  forming  in  squads  of  about  forty, 
in  single  rank,  and  as  soon  as  formed  were  put  in  march  by  the  flank 
in  the  lock-step,  in  single  rank,  each  man  with  his  hands  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  man  preceding  him,  and  marched  to  the  mess-hall,  where  the  pris- 
oners eat  their  breakfast  and  dinner ;  supper  is  eaten  in  their  cells.  The 
prisoners  in  this  prison  are  allowed  to  keep  their  heads  erect  while 
marching  to  and  from  their  meals  and  to  and  from  their  shops.  Many 
of  the  prisoners  had  on  exceedingly  dirty  clothes,  which,  as  they  are 
allowed  but  the  suit  they  have  on,  is  worn  until  it  can  be  worn  no 
longer.  The  doctor  of  this  institution  said  all  the  prisoners  were  allowed 
underclothing  in  the  winter ;  the  principal  keeper  said  only  such  pris- 
oners as  the  doctor  specified  were  allowed  underclothing  in  the  winter : 
which  of  these  difterent  statements  is  coiTcct  I  cannot  tell.  I  was  tola 
the  prisoners  were  allowexl  stockings,  which  were  changed  after  wearing 
them  fourteen  days.  The  prisoners  are  allowed  fifteen  minutes  to  eat 
their  dinner;  that  is,  from  the  time  the  signal  is  given  (after  they  are 
seated  at  the  table)  to  commence  eating  until  they  are  required  to  stop 
eating. 

The  rations  I  saw  at  this  prison  were  of  poor  quality,  and,  as  I  was 
told  the  quantity  was  prescribed  by  the  warden,  it  was  impossible  forme 
to  know  whether  the  prisoners  had  sufficient  food  or  not.  I  asked  for 
the  weekly  bill  of  fare  of  this  prison,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  it. 

The  punishments  inflicted  on  the  prisoners  who  do  not  conform  to  the 
regulations  of  the  prison,  or  commit  offenses  in  it,  are  cruel  and  contrary 
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to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  I  visited  the  punish oientroom, 
in  which  there  were  two  small  tackles,  the  iii)i)er  blocks  of  which  were 
hooked  in  the  ceiling.  I  requested  the  principal  keeper,  Mr.  Kobinson, 
to  ex])lain  to  nie  in  what  manner  the  i)unishment  of  tricing  up  by  the 
thumbs  was  inflicted,  which  he  proceeded  to  do  by  directing  a  })ri8oner 
(who  was  evidently  there  for  the  purpose  of  canying  out  the  keeper's 
orders  in  punishing  prisoners)  to  hold  uj)  his  thumbs,  which  he  did,  when 
the  keeper  fastened  a  cord  of  good-sized  fishing-line  stuff  round  each  thumb 
and  then  hooked  the  lower  blocks  into  an  "eye"  of  each  cord ;  he  then 
hauled  on  each  tackle  until  the  man's  toes  just  touched  the  floor,  leaving 
hiin  hanging  almost  the  whole  w  eight  of  his  body  by  his  thumbs.  I 
could  see  by  the  increased  color  of  the  prisoner's  fa<5e  that  the  punish- 
ment  nuist  be  an  exceedingly  painful  one,  although  the  man  was  lowered 
down  in  fifteen  seconds. 

In  order  to  understand  practically  this  kind  of  punishment,  I  requested 
the  keeper  to  trice  me  up,  which  he  assented  to,  and  I  wa«  triced  up  in 
the  manner  I  have  described,  40  seconds.  I  could  not  have  understood 
from  seeing  this  punishment  how  painful  it  w^as.  I  am  quite  satisfied 
from  my  experience  that  a  man  subjected  to  it  for  five  minutes  must  be 
severely  injured,  as  both  my  thumb  joints  were  painful  for  two  days  from 
the  effects  of  40  secon<ls'  tricing  up.  The  keei)er  said  he  had  kept  a 
prisoner  triced  uj)  by  his  thumbs,  as  I  have  described,  one  hour.  What 
the  effect  of  it  was  on  the  man  he  did  not  say,  but  it  can  be  correctly 
imagined.  1  asked  the  keeper,  Mr.  Kobinson,  if  the  punishment  called 
" paddling '•  was  inflicted  in  that  prison;  he  said  " no,'' that  no  such 
punishment  was  allowed  thei-e.  From  information  I  had  re^M^ivetl  pre- 
vious to  my  visit  to  Sing  Sing  Stat^  prison  I  w^as  convinced  that  not 
only  was  th^e  severe  punishment  called  by  prison  ofticials '^paddling ** 
inflicted  hi  that  prison,  but  that  it  w^as  inflicted  on  the  partially  stripptni 
prisoners  while  they  were  partially  hung  up  by  their  thumbs,'as  1  have 
described;  and,  in  connection  with  this  matter,  1  subjoin  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  a<ldressed  to  me  by  Dr.  Edwanl  Townsend,  war- 
den of  the  Pennsylvania  State  prison,  viz : 

Eastern  State  Penitentiary. 

Philadelphia,  Norember  "29,  l^Ti. 
Dear  Sir:  Yoiirs  of  yostenlay  at  hand.  I  toicl  you  that  on  the  oocafiion  of  my  visit 
to  Sin^  Siii^j^  prison )  Mr.  Robinson  showed  me  the  apparatus  for  the  partial  Haspeusion 
of  a  refractory  convict.  1  saw  a  j)ti(d(7/e  pertbrated  with  holes.  He  said  that  soiuetiiiie^ 
he  loosed  their  suspenders,  droi)ped  their  trousers,  and  spanked  them  with  the  |»*il- 
die  on  their  bare  buttocks.  It  was  a  presumption  on  my  part  that  such  blows  wonW 
raise  a  blood-blister  for  every  perforation  in  the  paddle.  '  Mr.  Robinson  did  not  tell  me 

so,  but  it  is  natural  Ut  infer  that  such  would  be  the  result. 

•  *#•••  » 

Ver\'  respectfully, 

EDWARD  TOWNSEND, 

Warden. 
Colonel  Broome. 

The  visit  of  Dr.  Townsend  to  Sing  Sing  State  prison,  referred  to  in 
the  above  letter,  was  in  July  last. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  last  report  of  the  New  York  State 
prison  inspector,  previous  to  my  visit  to  Sing  Sing  antl  other  prisons 
in  Kew  York,  viz : 

DISCIPLINE. 

The  general  disc  inline  of  the  several  prisons  is  as  ffood  if  not  better  than  might  hf 
expected  under  existing  circumstances,  the  legislature  having  abolished  all  kinds  of  pun- 
ishment, excepting  the  dark  c-ell.  Thi$  is  a  iuijeci  that  should  receive  yoorcareful  consid* 
eratioiK  Men  who  come  to  State  prisons  are  criminals  sent  here  for  violation  of  tbr 
laws  or  the  land,  and  cannot  be  entirely  governed  by  moral  suasion  or  kindmes*  aov 
more  than  they  could  be  so  controlled  before  their  impri8onment.-jOOy  IC 
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Prisoners  who  commit  ofitenses  against  the  dicipline  of  the  prison 
are  also  punished  at  this  prison  by  placing  an  iron  cage  round  their 
heads,  which  fastens  with  an  iron  collar  around  their  necks,  which  cage 
is  worn  night  and  day.  These  cages  vary  in  weight;  the  largest  weighs 
eight  jiounds  and  the  smallest  five  pounds.  This  head-caging  punish- 
ment must  be  very  severe  and  injurious,  as  it,  to  a  great  extent,  pre- 
vents sleep. 

After  making  myself  acquainted  with  the  punishments  inflicted  in  this 
prison,  I  proceeded  to  examine  the  work-shops.  I  found  the  prisoners 
working  with  industry,  but  under  no  apparent  restraint  except  that 
of  non-intercourse  with  each  other.  The  prisoners  could  look  at  any 
one  they  x)leased  who  was  parsing  through  the  shops.  I  saw  several 
prisoners  at  2  j).  m.  who  had  finished  their  day's  work  or  task,  and  were 
working,  a«  they  said,  for  themselves.  I  asked  one  prisoner  how  much 
the  value  of  his  overwork  would  amount  to  in  one  week,  and  his  reply 
was  five  dollars.  I  asked  the  principal  keeper  who  it  was  that  received 
the  money  from  the  contractor  for  the  prisoners'  overwork,  and  I  was 
told  it  was  given  to  the  warden  of  the  prison  for  the  benefit  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  expiration  of  his  sentence. 

The  contract  price  for  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  for  last  year  wa« 
paid  for  by  the  contractors  at  40  cents  per  man  per  day.  No  con- 
tracts have  been  let  at  this  prison  for  a  longer  term  than  one  year  for 
the  last  three  years,  and  the  prison  insi)ectors  have  deemed  it  "inex- 
j)edieut"  to  advertise  for  the  letting  of  contracts  for  a  term  of  years. 
The  result  of  this  aiTangement  is,  as  the  present  contractors  own  the 
machinery  in  the  shops,  that  they  hold  the  prison  contracts  year  after 
year,  as  no  manufacturer  can  aftbrd  to  place  machinery  in  the  shops  on 
a  one-year  contract. 

This  i>rison  is  not  self-sustaining,  which  is  not  surprising,  considering 
the  very  low  Kite  at  which  the  imsoners'  labor  is  let ;  the  excess  of  ex- 
l>enditures  over  earnings  being  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1871,  $122,561.30. 

After  passing  through  the  shops,  I  asked  to  see  the  bath-i-oom,  and 
was  shown  a  basin,  which  measm^ed,  I  judged,  14  by  20  feet  in  length, 
which  was  used,  I  was  told  by  the  principal  keeper,  in  the  summer,  no 
bathing  being  allowed  in  the  fall  or  winter.  The  so-called  bath-room 
was,  in  my  opinion,  unfit  for  the  purj^ose  it  was  used  for. 

This  prison  is  without  walls  of  adequate  height,  and  on  the  north  side 
there  is  no  wall. 

The  safe-keeping  of  the  prisoners  appears  to  depend  on  the  several 
guards  located  at  some  distance  from  the  prison  in  six  or  seven  guard- 
houses. The  expense  attending  this  inefficient  system  of  guarding  the 
prisoners  must  be  very  great.  A  suitable  wall  around  the  prison  would 
add  more  to  its  security  than  the  large  number  of  guards  employed  for 
that  purpose,  and  could,  no  doubt,  be  erected  for  less  than  the  sum  paid 
to  the  several  guaitls  for  one  yeai^'s  services. 

Sing  Sing  State  prisoiK  New  York,  is  located  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Hudson  Eiver,  32  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York ;  it  was  established 
in  1825.  The  principal  or  male  prison  is  484  feet  long.  42  feet  wide,  and 
60  feet  high ;  it  contains  1,191  cells,  six  tiers  high.  From  the  examina- 
tion I  made  of  this  prison  I  do  not  consider  it  a  secure  place  of  confine- 
ment, and  I  could  not  find  anything  in  its  system  that  would  be  desira- 
ble to  imitate  in  the  treatment  while  in  confinement  of  the  court-martial 
prisoners  of  the  Navy. 

By  the  commutation  law  of  the  State  of  New  York  a  prisoner  in  this 
prison  and  other  prisons  in  the  State  of  New  York  J[  .^\i| 
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f?<KKl  coiidiu^t,  (liniinish  the  time  of  his  iraprisonineiit  as  follows:  One 
nioiitli  in  eaeh  of  the  first  two  years ;  two  months  in  each  succeeding 
year  to  the  fifth  year ;  thi^ee  mouths  each  following  year  to  the  tenth 
year;  four  months  on  each  remaining  year  of  tlie  time  of  his  imprison- 
ment. Act  of  Congress,  apijroved  June  14, 1870,  entitled  "An  act  to 
regulate  credits  to  prisoners  for  good  beliavior,"  makes  the  above  law 
ai)ply  to  United  States  convicts  confined  in  this  State. 

EASTERN   STATE   (PENNSYLVANIA)   PENITENTIARY. 

Having  examined  Sing  Sing  State  prison  Ijiroceedeil  to  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  on  the  15th  November,  1872,  and  called  the  next  day  at  the  State 
penitentiary  for  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania,  which  is  located 
in  the  city  of  Phihuleli)hia,  in  Locust  street,  Cherry  Hill,  two  milCvs 
northwest  of  the  city  court-house.  When  I  called  at  the  i)rison  the 
warden,  Dr.  Edward  Townsend,  was  temporarily  absent,  and  I  handed 
my  order  to  Mr.  Cassidy,  the  i)rincipal  overseer  of  the  prison,  then  in 
charge  of  it.  After  reading  my  oixler,  Mr.  Cassidy  informeil  me  that 
every  facility  would  be  affoided  for  me  to  examine  everything  in  the 
prison  and  in  relation  to  it. 

This  prison  is  constnicted  on  a  difterent  plan  from  any  prison  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  system  of  it  is  also  different,  being  called 
the  solitary  or  sei)arate  system  in  contrtMlistinction  of  the  congregate 
system,  which  applies  to  all  prisons  in  the  United  States  except  those 
of  Peiuisylvania. 

The  cells  of  this  jirison  are  built  in  (to  use  a  prison  term)  blocks  or 
corridors  radiating  from  a  center  building  of  an  octagonal  slia])e  forty 
feet  in  diameter.  Each  corridor  opens  into  the  center  building.  Tlie 
shape  of  the  prison  can  be  best  described  by  likening  the  center  build- 
ing to  the  hub  of  a  wheel,  from  which  the  spokes,  representing  the 
corridors,  radiate.  This  center  building  is  two  stories  high.  On  the  top 
of  it  there  is  a  lookout  stationed,  I  was  informed,  night  and  day.  In 
the  cupola  there  is  a  lantern  in  which  there  are  eight  reflectors,  and  by 
the  use  of  gas  the  light  is  thrown  into  all  parts  of  the  prison  grounds. 
The  height  of  the  lantern  from  the  ground  is  fifty  feet.  The  center 
building  is  in  the  center  of  the  prison-grounds.  There  is  a  stone  wall 
around  the  prison  35  feet  high,  12  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and 
2  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top.  There  is  also  a  guard-tower  on  each 
comer  of  the  walls.  The  prison  grounds  contain  ten  acres.  This  prison 
was  first  occupied  in  1829,  and  there  have  been  three  escapes  from  it 
since  that  time. 

Having  examined  the  conformation  of  the  prison  and  some  of  tbe 
arrangements  thereof,  I  i)roceeded  to  examine  the  cells  in  the  fii'st  cor- 
ridor, which  are  7  feet  6  inches  in  width,  12  feet  in  length,  and  14  feet 
in  height.  There  are  fifty  cells  in  this  corridor,  which  is  SdS  feet  in 
length  and  10  feet  wide.  This  corridor  is  one  story  in  height.  In  this* 
corridor  there  are  twenty  cells  that  were  built  in  1869-'70.  These  new 
c^lls  are  larger  than  the  old  cells,  being  8  feet  wide,  16  feet  long,  and 
12  feet  high.  They  are  lighted  by  a  sky-light  5  feet  by  12  inches.  All 
the  cells  in  this  a,s  well  as  all  the  other  corridors  are  heated  by  steam 
supplied  from  boilers  at  the  end  of  the  corridors.  Each  cell  ha«  a  yanl 
attached  to  it  8  feet  wide  and  14  feet  in  length,  inclosed  by  a  wall  14 
feet  high.  In  this  yard,  the  length  of  which  should  be  greater,  the 
prisoner  is  allowed  to  take  one  hour's  exercise  during  the  day.  As  tbe 
prisoners,  I  was  informed,  are  equally  secure  while  in  the  yard  durinjr 
the  day  as  when  in  the  cells,  it  is  to  be  i-egretted  they  are  not  allowed 
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a  longer  time  than  one  hour  for  exercise  during  each  twenty -four  hours 
in  their  yards.  This  would  greatly  relieve  the  tediousness  of  solitary 
confinement,  against  which  much  is  said  and  written.  In  each  sell  there 
is  a  water-faucet,  which  supplies  water  to  the  occupant  of  the  cell  at  all 
times.  There  is  also  a  gas-light  in  each  cell,  which  is  allowed  to  bum 
until  9  p.  m.,  when  all  lights  are  extinguished.  There  is  also  a  well- 
constructed  privy  in  each  cell,  from  which  no  odor  can  escape.  The 
privies  are  flooded  daily  into  a  sewer. 

The  bedding  in  the  cells  was  clean  and  comfortable,  supplied  with 
clean  sheets  every  week.  Tlie  beds  were  placed  in  wooden  frames  in- 
stead of  iron  bedsteads,  the  wooden  frames  being  generally  in  prisons 
infested  with  bed-bugs,  and  some  of  the  prisoners  told  me  they  were 
much  annojed  by  them.  The  means  of  ventilation  in  the  cells  of 
this  prison  are  good  if  used,  which  was  not  the  case  on  the  occasion  of 
my  visit.  There  are  two  doors  from  each  cell  opening  into  the  yard 
and  corridor ;  the  outside  doors  are  close-iitting  iron  doors,  the  inside 
cell  doors  are  grate<l  doors.  TMien  the  outside  doors  are  closed,  as  I 
saw  them,  there  is  no  means  of  ventilating  the  cells  except  by  means 
(when  the  yard  doors  are  closed)  of  the  small  aperture  in  the  top  or 
roof  of  the  cells,  which  is  quite  insulficient.  One  prisoner,  in  reply  to 
a  question  I  asked  him  concerning  the  ventilation  of  his  cell,  com- 
plained of  the  cell  doors  being  kept  closed.  Mr.  Cassidy  said  they 
were  kept  open  in  summer.  As  all  the  corridors  are  comfortably  heated 
in  winter,  it  would  be  a  great  benefit,  as  a  sanitary  measure,  to  allow  the 
outsi<le  door  to  remain  open  in  winter  as  well  as  during  the  summer. 
Many  of  the  prisoners  I  saw  had  a  blanched  and  unhealthy  complexion, 
due  in  great  measure,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  want  of  proper  ventilation 
of  their  cells.  As  I  have  stated,  the  means  are  suificient  in  the  lower 
cells  for  proper  ventilation  if  allowed  to  be  used. 

The  length  of  the  second  corridor  is  268  feet,  including  the  passage- 
way from  the  corridor  to  the  center  building.  In  this  corridor  there 
are  38  cells  7  feet  6  inches  in  width,  12  feet  in  length,  and  14  feet  in 
height. 

•fills  corridor  is  one  story  high  and  has  no  cells  in  it  except  those  on 
the  ground  fioor.  The  thuti  corridor  is  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
second  corridor,  and  ha«  18  double  cells  in  it^  used  as  shops.  These  ceUs 
are  17  feet  by  12  feet,  and  12  feet  high.  This  corridor  is  also  one  story 
high  and  ha«  no  cells  in  it  except  those  on  the  ground  floor. 

The  fourth  corridor  is  268  feet  long ;  it  is  two  stories  in  height.  There 
are  fifty  cells  on  the  ground  floor  and  fifty  cells  on  the  second  story. 
The  dimensions  of  the  lower  cells  are  7  feet  6  inches  wide,  15  feet  long, 
and  11  feet  high.  The  cells  in  the  second  storj'  of  this  corridor  are  7 
feet  6  inches  wide,  15  feet  long,  and  12  feet  high.  In  this  corridor  there 
are  136  cells. 

The  fifth  corridor  is  362  feet  in  length  and  two  stories  high.  There 
are  136  cells  in  this  corridor  of  the  same  dimensions  as  those  in  the 
fourth  corridor. 

Tlie  sixth  corridor  is  two  stories  high  and  268  feet  long,  and  has  in  it 
on  the  ground  floor  and  second  story  100  cells,  of  the  same  dimensions 
as  those  of  the  fourth  corridor. 

The  seventh  corridor  is  365  feet  long  and  is  two  stories  high.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  cells  in  this  corridor  are  7  feet  6  inches  wide,  16  feet 
long,  and  11  feet  high.  There  are  in  the  two  stories  of  this  corridor  136 
ceUs. 

All  the  cells  on  the  first  floor  of  the  corridor  have  yards  attached  to 
them. 

The  height  of  the  corridors  is  about  30  feet  Digitized  by  ^^OOy  le 
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Owing  to  the  coimtructioii  of  the  two-story  corridors  the  unec|ual  char- 
acter of  the  ]mnishnientof  the]>ri8ionera  in  this  priBonisqiiite  apparent, 
as  thoHe  prisoners  who  are  confined  in  the  colls  of  the  second  story  can- 
not have  any  oi)enair  exercise,  as  tlieir  cells  have  no  yards  attached  to 
them,  which  the  lower  or  ground  floor  cells  have. 

It  can  be  well  understood  how  much  more  severe  the  jmnishment  is  to 
prisoners  conflned  in  the  upi>er  cells  without  yards  to  their  cells,  when 
compared  with  those  prisoners  who  are  conflned  ui  the  lower  cells  with 
yards  attached  to  them. 

The  means  of  ventilating  the  upper  cells  with  no  yards  attachwi  to 
them  was  not  sufticient.  I  consider  solitary  conflement  in  the  upper 
cells  of  this  jmson,  or  those  cells  without  yanls,  for  a  long  term  of  years, 
as  inliumane  and  injurious  to  health. 

I  saw  an<l  cimversed  with  several  prisoners  confined  in  the  lower  cellh 
and  some  in  the  upper  cells  of  the  diffeivnt  corridors.  All  the  prisoners 
I  saw  in  this  i>rison  were  remarkably  clean  and  neat  in  their  appearance. 
They  were  well  clothed  in  every  respect,  and  all  the  prisoners  1  talkeil 
with  said  they  were  well  fed  and  as  kindly  treated  as  the  system  of  the 
jnison  allowed.  The  dinner  ration  I  saw  served  to  the  prisoners  in  their 
cells  was  of  fair  quality  and  suflicient  in  quantity. 

The  following  is  the  daily  ration  of  the  prisoners  in  this  prison  for 
each  day  of  the  week.  The  quality  and  quantity  of  it  is  regulated  by  the 
board  of  inspectors,  consisting  of  five  persons : 

8L'NDAY. 

Beef,  potatoes,  and  beau  soap.  All  soups  made  by  boiliug  the  meat  in  the  water  of 
which  the  son]>  is  made. 

MONDAY. 

Smoked  shoulder  of  pork,  boiled,  and  hominy  or  beans.  lu  winter,  sonr-krout  ami 
pork. 

TUESDAY. 

Mutton  soup,  with  vegetables  in  it,  and  potatoes. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Beef  and  soup,  with  vegetables. 

THURSDAY. 

•Mntton  soup  with  rioe  or  barley  in  it,  and  potatoes. 

FRIDAY. 

Beef,  beans,  and  potatoea. 

SATURDAY. 

Mutton  soup,  with  vegetables,  and  stewed  dried  apples,  and  generally  a  few  dried 
currants  mixexl  with  them. 

Every  morning  coffee,  made  of  Rio  coffee  ^,  roasted  rye  }.  Bread  as  mneh  aa  needed. 
•Erery  evening,  tea. 

The  prisoners'  labor  in  this  institution  is  not  let  by  oontract  The  ib- 
spectors  of  the  prison  direct  the  manner  in  which  all  raw  material  lo 
be  manufactured  by  the  prisoners  shall  be  purchased,  and  the  impeot- 
ors  also  direct  the  sale  of  all  articles  manufactured  in  this  prison.  The 
prisoners  are  required  to  perform,  if  they  have  the  ability,  a  osrtain 
amount  of  work  daily;  after  x>erforming  their  task,  they  are  allowed  to 
work  at  <^  overwork,"  as  it  is  termed,  half  the  value  of  which  is  retained 
by  the  prison  authorities  for  tiiem  on  their  discharge  from  the  pfiMD; 
or,  if  they  have  families,  it  is  paid  to  them  weekly.  I  was  inCMvied 
that  half  the  weekly  value  of  the  overwork  of  the  best  woricman  in  tiie 
prison  was  but  a  small  sum;  wnd  it  would  be  a  charity  to  those familie:^ 
of  the  prisoners  who  are  poor  and  destitute  if  they  could  have  the  wtwle 
value  of  his  overwork. 

The  solitary  or  separate  system  is  not  in  all  cases  strictly  adhered  u> 
in  this  prison,  except  in  the  congregation  of  prisonera  at  religioa^  serv- 
ice, which  is  not  tolerated,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  extract  fhni 
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the  report  of  the  president  of  the  board  of  inspectors,  dated  22d  Feb- 
ruary, 1870: 

C(m«4regational  worshi])  is  very  <^ratoful  to  the  miiul.  very  afjreeal)le.  very  iiiiiire»siv© 
for  those  who  have  the  fullest  opportiinitii>s  for  private  <levotion8,  but  convicts  are 
HOT  .seutciuMjfl  to  penitentiary  punishment  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  an  ai^reeable  or 
iiiteresting  niorh'  of  worship.  It  is  to  be  doubted  if  an  oi>portunity  for  idle  euriositv 
to  p:ratify  itself,  whieh  is  frequently  the  wish  of  those  to  whom  the  company  of  one's 
Hclf  is  the  most  disagreeable,  can  he  the  true  Imsis  of  i-eligious  association. 

The  religious  services  are  performed  in  this  pri.son  on  the  Sabbath  in 
a  manner  i)ecnliar  to  this  institution.  Tlie  chaplain  stands  at  the  end 
of  the  corridor  which  enters  the  center  building?;  the  outer  cell-doors  are 
then  partially  opened,  as  ex|)lained  to  me,  except  in  the  summer,  when 
the  outer  doors  are  entirely  open.  The  prisoner  stands  in  his  cell  near 
the  inner  door,  which  is  p^^ated,  and  listens  to  the  service,  but  he  cannot 
see  the  chaplain  (u*  minister  who  preaches.  Were  it  not  for  the  system 
of  this  ])rison,  which  is  ojjposed  to  congregational  worship,  each  corridor 
could  be  used  as  a  chapel  by  placing  temporary  seats  sicross  the  passage- 
way, on  which  the  prisoners  could  be  seated  and  see  and  hear  the  minister. 
I  saw  ill  some  of  the  shoj^s  I  entered  several  men  working  on  the  congre- 
gate system  ;  they  were  quite  cheerful,  and  occupying  as  they  did  such 
comfortable  cells  on  the  ground  floor,  with  yards  attiiched  to  them  for 
exercise,  I  think  this  part  of  the  system  as  perfect  and  reformatory  as 
any  prison  system  can  possibly  be. 

The  relations  between  the  principal  keeper,  Mr.  Oassidy,  and  the  pris- 
oners were  of  the  most  cordial  character ;  all  were  glad  to  see  him,  and, 
as  I  was  closely  observing  every  item  of  their  intercourse,  I  am  quite  sure 
they  considered  him  a  humane"  and  just  man. 

I  visited  several  cells  in  which  the  prisoners  were  in  solitary  confine- 
ment for  a  long  term  of  years  and  executed  the  work  required  of  them 
in  their  cells.  This  system,  contrasted  with  that  I  had  seen  in  the  par- 
tial congregate  system  in  the  shops  of  this  prison,  impressed  me  most 
favorably  with  the  latter,  which,  I  think,  is  largely  the  most  humane 
and  reformatory  of  the  two  systems  I  saw  in  the  prison. 

By  the  commutation  law  of  Pennsylvania  a  prisoner  in  this  prison  can 
by  good  conduct  diminish  the  term  of  his  imprisonment  as  follows: 

One  month  on  each  of  the  iirat  two  years ;  two  months  on  each  saccee<ling  year  to 
the  fifth  year ;  three  months  on  each  fonowing  year  to  the  t«uth  year,  and  four  montha 
on  each  remaining  year  of  the  term  of  his  sentence. 

There  are  no  punishments  in  this  prison  for  violation  of  the  roles  of 
the  prison  except  confinement  in  a  partially  darkened  oell  on  bread  and 
water;  the  punishment  cells  are  large  and  well  ventilated. 

The  rules  for  the  government  of  the  inspectors  of  this  prison  require 
that  two  inspectors  shall  visit  the  prison  weekly  and  converse  with  each 
prisoner  out  of  the  presence  of  any  person  employed  in  the  prison. 

I  examined  the  hbrary  of  this  prison,  in  which  I  found  several  of  the 
prisoners,  who  were  arranging  the  books.  The  library  contains  6,1^68 
volumes.  Letters  to  and  &m  prisoners  in  the  prison  are  forwarded  at 
all  times  after  such  examination  only  as  to  provide  against  infracttons 
of  the  rules. 

I  visited  the  hospital  of  this  prison,  which  is  small  and  entirely  inad- 
equate for  the  wants  of  a  large  prison.  I  was  informed  that  the  prison- 
ers were  generally  treated  in  their  cells,  and  a  large  hospital  was  conse- 
quently not  required. 

I  examined  the  kitchen  of  the  prison,  which  was  in  good  order  and 
everything  about  it  verj^  clean. 

I  also  visited  the  bake-house,  and  a  flour-mill  in  which  all  the  grain  is 
ground  that  is  used  in  the  prison.  The  bread  I  saw  was  dark  in  color 
and  made  of  a  cheap  kind  of  flour.  Digitized  by^^OOgl(:: 
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After  I  had  examined  the  prison  and  male  department  of  it,  the 
warden,  Dr.  Townsend,  who  was  absent  when  I  arrived  at  the  prison,  es- 
corted me  to  the  female  departraen  I  ol  the  prison,  in  the  cells  of  the 
second  story  of  one  of  the  corridors.  These  cells  were  of  the  same  size 
as  those  I  have  already  described  in  the  second  story  of  the  corridors. 
Some  of  the  female  prisoners  I  saw  had  to  themselves  a  parlor  and  bed- 
room, handsomely  furnished,  and  were  not  required  to  wear  the  prison 
dress. 

All  that  appealed  objectionable  was  that  their  cells  in  the  second 
stoi-y  had  no  yards  attached  to  them,  and  the  female  prisoners  I  saw  had 
no  outdoor  exeixsise,  so  essential  to  their  health,  as  some  of  them  had 
many  years  of  imprisonment  to  serve  before  the  expiration  of  their  sen- 
tence. This  is  the  fault  of  the  solitary  system,  which,  as  1  have  state<l, 
I  do  not  consider  humane.  The  other  system  I  saw  in  this  i)rison,  where 
a  small  number  of  prisoners  are  allowed  to  work  together  in  the  shoi)s, 
and  occupying  large  cells,  as  they  do,  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  corridors, 
with  yards  attached  to  them  where  they  can  take  even  the  small  amount 
of  outdoor  exercise  they  are  allowed,  and  cultivate  a  garden,  1  consider 
bj'  far  the  most  humane  and  reformatorj^  of  the  two  systems. 

In  concluding  this  report,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  Mr.  William 
WooUet,  architect,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  who  is  without  doubt  the  first 
prison  architect  in  this  or  any  other  country,  has  executed  under  my 
supervision  drawings  of  three  prisons,  two  of  them  on  the  congregsue 
system,  and  one  on  the  solitary  or  Pennsylvania  system. 

The  largest  of  these  prison  drawings  on  the  congregate  plan  is  in- 
tended for  the  accommodation  of  112  prisoners,  the  smallest  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  60  j)ri8oners. 

These  prisons  are  much  different  in  their  arrangement  from  any  other 
prison.  The  means  of  ventilation  are  far  8ui)erior  to  any  in  use.  The  cells 
are  larger,  being  ten  feet  long,  eight  feet  wide,  and  nine  feet  high.  The 
corridors  or  passages  on  each  side  of  the  cell  blocks  are  much  wider, 
being  eighteen  feet  in  width.  There  is  a  vacant  space  above  the  cell 
block  that  admits  of  the  free  circulation  of  air  from  one  side  of  the  prison 
to  the  other,  which  was  wanting  in  all  the  congregate  prisons  I  exam- 
ined, and  there  are  various  conveniences  which  are  fully  exi>laiued  in 
the  description  of  the  proposed  prison  which  accompanies  the  x>rison 
drawings. 

By  the  plan  of  this  prison,  you  will  observe,  it  will  admit  of  the  clas- 
sification of  prisoners  somewhat  on  the  Irish  orCrofton  system ;  tiie  good- 
conduct  men  can  be  confined,  if  desired,  in  the  right  wing,  and  the  ImmI- 
condnct  men  in  the  left  ynngj  and  can  be  kept  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances  entirely  separate,  which  the  construction  of  other  congre- 
gate prisons  does  not  provide  for. 

Most  of  the  interior  arrangement^^  of  these  plans  for  a  prison  are  the 
result  of  the  knowledge  I  gained  during  my  visit  to  thed^erent  prisons 
I  was  directed  to  examine,  and  I  do  not  think  I  have  omitted  any  matter 
that  was  advantageous  to  adopt  in  the  construction  of  a  naval  prison  tor 
the  secure  and  humane  confinement  of  the  general  court-martial  prison 
era  of  the  United  States  Navy.    All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

J.  L.  BKOOME, 
Major  and  Bvt.  Lieut  Col.^  U.  8.  Marine  Corps, 

Commodore  C.  R.  P.  Rodgers,  U.  8.  N., 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Yards  and  DocJcs^  Navy  DepartmenU 

Washington,  D.  C 
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VETO  OP  THE  BILL  MAKING  APPEOPEIATIONS  FOR  THE 
FEES  OF  UNITED  STATES  MARSHALS  AND  THEIR  GEN- 
ERAL DEPUTIES. 


MESSAGE 

FBOM  THE 


PRESIDENT  OF  TIE  UNITED  STATES, 

Aligning  objections  to  the  approval  of  the  hill  of  ths  House  (H.  B.  2382) 
"  making  appropriation  to  pay  fees  of  United  States  marshals  and  their 


general  deputies.^ 


JUKtt  30,  i879.--Laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives : 

I  return  to  the  House  of  Bepre^enta^tives,  in  which  it  originated,  the^ 
bill  entitled  ^^ An  act  making  appropriations  to  pay  fees  of  United  States 
marshals  and  their  general  deputies,"  with  the  following  objections  to 
its  becoming  a  law : 

The  bill  appropriates  the  sum  of  $600,000  for  the  payment,  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  of  United  States  marshals  and  their 
general  deputies.  The  offices  thus  provided  for  are  essential  to  the  Mth- 
fiil  execution  of  the  laws.  They  were  created  and  their  powers  and 
duties  defined  by  Congress  at  its  first  session  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  in  the  judiciary  act,  which  was  approved  September  24, 
1789.  Their  general  duties,  as  defined  in  the  act  which  originally  es- 
tablished them,  were  substantially  the  same  as  those  prescribed  in  the 
statutes  now  in  force. 

The  principal  provision  on  the  subject  in  the  Revised  Statutes  is  as 

follows : 

Sec.  787.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  marshal  of  each  district  to  attend  the  district 
and  circuit  courts,  when  sitting  therein,  and  to  execute  throughout  the  district  all 
lawfiil  precepts  directed  to  him,  and  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States; 
and  he  shaU  have  power  to  command  all  necessary  assistance  in  tbe  execution  of  his 
duty. 

The  original  act  was  amended  February  28, 1795,  and  the  amendment 

is  now  found  in  the  Revised  Statutes  in  the  following  form: 

Sec.  788.  The  marshals  and  their  deputies  shall  have  in  each  State  the  same  powers 
ill  executing  the  laws  of  the  United  States  as  the  sheriffs  and  their  deputies  m  such 
State  may  have  by  law  in  executing  the  laws  thereof.  Digitized  by^^OOy  iC 
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By  su  bsequent  statutes,  additional  duties  have  been  from  time  to  time 
imposed  upon  the  marshals  an  d  their  deputies,  the  due  and  regular  per- 
formance of  which  are  required  for  the  efficiency  of  almost  every  branch 
of  the  public  service.  Without  these  officers  there  would  be  no  means 
of  executing  the  warrants,  decrees,  or  other  process  of  the  courts,  and 
the  judicial  system  of  the  country  would  be  fatally  defective.  The  crim- 
inal jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  is  very  extensive. 
The  crimes  committed  within  the  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  are  all  cognizab  le  only  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  Crimes 
against  public  j  ustice ;  crimes  against  the  opemt ions  of  the  government, 
such  as  forging  or  counterfeiting  the  money  or  securities  of  the  United 
States}  crimes  against  the  postal  lawsj  offenses  against  the  elective 
franchise,  against  the  civil  rights  of  citizens,  aga  inst  the  existence  of  the 
government;  crimes  against  the  internal-revenue  laws,  the  customs  la  w.^, 
the  neutrality  laws ;  crimes  against  laws  for  the  protection  of  Indians, 
and  of  the  public  lands — all  of  these  crimes,  and  many  others,  can  be 
punished  only  under  United  States  laws — ^laws  which,  taken  together, 
iconstitute  a  body  of  juribprudence,  which  is  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the 
^hole  country',  and  which  can  be  enforced  only  by  means  of  the  marshals 
:and  deputy  marshals  of  the  United  States.  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
all  of  the  process  of  the  courts  is  executed  by  the  officers  in  question. 
In  short,  the  execution  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United  States,  the 
service  of  all  civil  process  in  cases  in  which  the  United  States  is  a  party, 
and  the  execution  of  the  revenue  laws,  the  neutrality  laws,  and  many 
other  laws  of  large  importance,  depend  on  the  maintenance  of  the  mar- 
»shal8  and  their  deputies.  They  are  in  effect  the  only  police  of  the  United 
States  Government.  Officers  with  corresponding  powers  and  duties  are 
found  in  every  State  of  the  Union  and  in  ever>'  country  which  has  a  jurispru- 
dence which  is  worthy  of  the  name.  Todeprive  the  national  government  of 
these  officers  would  be  as  disastrous  to  society  as  to  abolish  the  sheriffs, 
constables,  and  police  officers  in  the  several  States.  It  would  be  a  denial 
to  the  United  States  of  the  right  to  execute  its  laws— a  denial  of  all  au- 
thority which  requires  the  use  of  civil  force.  The  law  entitles  these  offi- 
cers to  be  paid.  The  funds  needed  for  the  purpose  have  been  coUected 
from  the  people,  and  are  now  in  the  Treasury.  No  objection  is  therefore 
maile  to  that  part  of  the  bill  before  me  which  appropriates  money  for 
the  support  of  the  marshals  and  deputy  marshals  of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  contains,  however,  other  provisions  which  are  identiGal  in 

tenor  and  effect  with  the  second  section  of  the  bill  entitled  ^<Au  act 

making  appropriations  for  certain  judicial  expenses^^  which,  on  the  23d 

of  the  present  month,  was  returned  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 

with  my  objections  to  its  approval.    The  provisions  referred  to  are  ai 

follows : 

Sec.  2.  That  the  sums  appropriated  in  this  act  for  the  persons  and  public  aerrice 
embraced  in  its  provisions  are  in  full  for  such  persons  and  public  aer'vice  for  the  &sc«I 
year  ending  June  thirtieth^  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  and  no  department  or  officer 
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of  the  goverument  shall,  during  said  fiscal  year,  make  any  contract  or  incur  any  lia- 
bility for  the  future  payment  of  money  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  title  twenty-six 
mentioned  in  section  one  of  this  act,  until  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  meet  such 
contract  or  pay  such  liability  shall  have  first  been  made  by  law. 

Upon  a  reconaideration  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  bill 
which  contained  these  provisions,  it  lacked  a  constitutional  majority,  and 
therefore  failed  to  become  a  law.  In  order  to  secure  its  enactment,  the 
same  measure  is  again  presented  for  my  approval,  coupled  in  the  bill 
before  me  with  appropriations  for  the  support  of  marshals  and  their 
deputies  during  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  object,  manifestly,  is  to  place 
before  the  Executive  this  alternative :  Either  to  allow  necessary  func- 
tions of  the  public  service  to  be  crippled  or  suspended  for  want  of  the 
appropriations  required  to  keep  them  in  operation,  or  to  approve  legis- 
lation which  in  official  communications  to  Congress  he  has  declared  would 
be  a  violation  of  his  constitutional  duty.  Thus  in  this  bill  the  principle 
is  clearly  embodied  that,  by  virtue  of  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 
which  requires  that  ^^all  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,"  a  bare  majority  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  the  right  to  withhold  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
government  unless  the  Executive  consents  to  approve  any  legislation 
which  may  be  attached  to  appropriation  bills.  I  respectfully  refer  to 
the  communications  on  this  subject  which  I  have  sent  to  Congress  dur- 
ing its  present  session  for  a  statement  of  the  grounds  of  my  conclusions, 
and  desire  here  merely  to  repeat  that,  in  my  judgment,  to  establish  the 
principle  of  this  bill  is  to  make  a  radical,  dangerous,  and  unconstitutional 
change  in  the  character  of  our  institutions. 

RUTHERFORD  B.  HAYES. 

Executive  Mansion,  June  30, 1879. 
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THE  DARIBN  INTEROCEANIC  CANAL. 


MESSAGE 

FROM  TKB 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


TRAJSBimTtSO 


A  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State  relative  to  the  8tep%  taken  by  the  Oov- 
emment  of  the  United  States  to  promote  the  comtrttction  of  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 


Junk  13, 1879. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives : 

I  transmit  herewith,  in  compliance  with  the  resolation  of  the  House 
of  Bepresentatives  of  the  29th  ultimo,  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
relative  to  the  steps  taken  by  this  government  to  promote  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  interoceanic  canal  across  or  near  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 

B.  B.  HAYES. 

Washington,  June  13, 1879. 


To  the  President  : 

The  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  was  referred  the  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  29th  ultimo,  requesting  the  President 
to  inform  that  House  (if  not  incompatible  with  the  public  interests)  what 
measures  have  been  adopted,  or  may  in  his  judgment  be  expedient,  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  communication  by  canal  between  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  across  or  near  the  isthmus  connecting  'Sorth.  and 
South  America,  has  the  honor  to  report  that,  pursuant  to  the  35th  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Xew  Granada,  of  the 
12th  of  December,  1846,  the  government  of  that  republic  guaranteed  to 
the  United  States  that  the  right  of  way  or  transit  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  upon  any  modes  of  communication  which  then  existed  or  might 
thereafter  be  constructed,  should  be  open  and  free  to  the  Government 
and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  transportation  of  all  arti- 
cles of  produce,  manufactures,  or  merchandise  of  lawful  commerce  be- 
longing to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  that  no  other  tolls  or 
charges  should  be  le^ied  or  collected  upon  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  their  said  merchandise,  thus  passing  over  any  road  or  canal 
that  might  be  made  by  the  Govemmeut  of  New  Granada,  or  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  same,  than  might,  under  1^^^  circumstances,  be  levied  or 
collected  from  the  Granadian  citizen^ 
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On  the  14tli  of  January,  1869,  a  convention  between  this  government 
and  that  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  on  the  subject  of  a  ship-canal, 
was  signed  at  Bogota,  but  was  not  approved  by  the  Congress  of  that  re- 
public. Negotiations  for  the  same  object  were,  however^  subsequently 
resumed,  and  another  treaty  was  signed  on  the  26th  of  January,  1870. 
This  instrument  was  approved  by  the  Colombian  Congress,  with  amend- 
ments, but  has  not  been  ratified  by  either  party. 

Early  in  the  administration  which  began  in  March,  1849,  the  charge 
d'aftaires  of  the  United  States  in  Nicaragua  was  authorized  to  propose 
to  the  government  of  that  republic*  a  treaty  on  the  subject  of  a  ship- 
canal.  A  general  treaty  of  commerce  was  consequently  concluded,  which 
contained  articles  relative  to  the  canal.  These,  however,  guaranteed  to 
that  republic  sovereignty  of  the  territory  through  which  the  canal  might 
pass.  The  only  i)racticiible  route  was  by  the  way  of  that  part  of  tbe 
territory  of  the  Mosquito  Indians  which  included  the  mouth  of  the  San 
Juan  liiver.  The  alleged  kuig  of  those  Indians  was  under  British  pro 
tection,  and  the  government  of  that  empire  claimed  through  or  for  hiiii 
.sovereignty  over  the  Mosquito  territory.  The  Senate,  therefore,  did  not 
approve  the  treatj'  as  it  was  signed,  preferring,  as  is  supi)08ed,  to  wait 
until  the  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  Nicaragua  about  the 
Mosquito  territory  .should  have  been  satisfactorily  adjusted.  Most  of 
the  articles  of  the  Clayton-BiUwer  Ti^eaty,  so  called,  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  of  the  19th  of  Ajuil,  1850,  relate  to  the  then- 
proposed  ship-canal  through  !Ni(5aragua.  The  eighth  article  of  that  in- 
strument, however,  stipulates  that  the  parties  would  extend  their  i>ro- 
tection  by  ti*eaty  stipulations  to  any  other  practicable  communications, 
whether  by  canal  or  railway,  which  then  were  proposed  to  he  establislied 
by  the  way  of  Tehuantepec  or  Panama. 

By  the  14th  article  of  tlie  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
I^icaragua,  of  the  21st  of  June,  1867,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Unite<l 
States,  their  citizens  and  property,  should  enjo}'  the  right  of  transit 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  through  the  territory  of  that 
republic,  on  any  route  of  communication  w^hich  might  then  exist,  or 
thereafter  be  constructed,  under  the  authoritj^  of  Nicaragua,  to  be  used 
and  enjoyed  in  the  same  manner  and  ui>on  equal  terms  by  both  republics 
and  their  respective  citizens. 

Early  in  the  negotiations  for  peace  with  Mexico,  which  resulted  in  the 
treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  the  representative  of  the  United  States 
offered  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  for  the  right  of  way  for  this  govern- 
ment across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantei^ec.  The  offer  was  rejected,  for  the 
alleged  reason  that  the  Mexican  Government  had  granted  to  British  sul>- 
jects  the  privilege  of  constructing  works  across  that  isthmus.  It  is 
understood  that,  soon  aftei^wards,  the  grantees  adverted  to  assigned  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States  the  franchises  which  they  had  acquirfnl. 
These  deeming  it  expedient  that  their  intei*ests  should  be  protected  by 
a  treaty  with  Mexico,  an  instrument  for  that  purpose  was  signed  in 
1850,  but  not  having  been  deemed  adequate  for  its  object,  unsuccessful] 
attempts  for  a  more  effective  treaty  were  subsequently  made. 

By  the  8th  article,  however,  of  the  treaty  between  the  T'nited  Stat«« 
andMexico,  of  the  30th  of  December,  1853,  commonly  called  the  Gads- 
den Treaty,  it  was  stipulated  with  reference  to  the  Isthmus  of  Tehnan- 
tepec  that  neither  govermnent  should  interpose  any  obstacle  to  tbe 
transit  of  persons  and  merchandise  of  both  nations,  and  that  at  no  time 
should  any  higher  charges  be  made  on  the  transit  of  persons  and  propertj" 
of  citizens  of  the  Unit^  States  than  may  be  made  on  the  ])erson8  and 
property  of  citizens  of  other  foreign  nations,  nor  shall  ^v^mterest  in 
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said  ti'ansit  way,  or  in  the  proceeds  thereof,  be  transferred  to  any  foreign 
government. 

Congress  ha*^  from  time  to  time  shown  the  interest  wliic^h  it  takes  in 
this  subject  by  providing  for  surveys  of  routes  for  an  interoceanic  canal. 

In  1858,  Lieutenants  N.  3Iichler,  of  the  Engineers,  and  T.  A.  Craven, 
of  the  Navy,  made  a  8ur\-ey  of  the  routes  by  the  Atrato  and  Truando 
Rivers. 

Ehiborate  surveys  of  the  same  route  were  made  between  1870  and 
1873  by  Commander  Thomas  O.  Selfridge,  of  the  Na\  y. 

In  1871,  Captain  R.  W.  ShufeUlt,  of  the  Navy,  made  a  similar  survey 
of  the  Tehuantepec  route. 

In  1872  and  1873,  a  survev  of  the  Nicaragua  route  was  made  by  Com- 
manders  C.  Hatfield  and  E.>.  Lull,  of  the  Navy. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  hivSt  a4lmiiiistration  there  were  elaborate 
negotiations  here  for  a  treaty  with  Nicaragua  relative  to  a  ship-canah 
Their  result,  however,  was  not  su**cessful,  for  the  reason,  as  is  understood, 
that  the  plenipotentiary  on  the  i>art  of  that  government  recpiired  terms 
which  could  not  be  accei)ted. 

As  the  canal  by  the  Nicaragua  route  would  i)robably  have  to  pass 
along  a  part  of  the  course  of  the  San  Juan  River,  over  which  Costa  Rica 
has  or  claims  jurisdiction,  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a  treaty  upon 
the  subject  with  that  republic  as  well  as  with  Nicaragua.  Earlyin  last 
year  the  minister  of  the  United  States  in  Central  America  was,  conse- 
(pieirlly,  instructed  upon  the  subject ;  but  he  reported  that  Nicaragua 
Avas  not  disposed  to  negotiate,  especially  in  connection  with  Costa  Rica. 

The  latest  step  taken  by  this  government  has  been  the  sending  of 
two  commissioners  to  take  part  in  the  Interoceanic  Canal  Congress 
which  met  at  Paris  on  the  loth  ultimo,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  that  city,  and  nnder  the  immediate  direction  of  Mr. 
Feixlinand  de  Lessei>s,  the  successful  engineer  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Pur- 
suant to  the  unofficial  invitation  tendered  by  Mr.  de  Lesseps,  the  Presi- 
dent designateii  Rear-Admiral  Daniel  Ammen  and  Civil-Engineer 
Aniceto  G.  Menocal,  both  of  the  Navy,  to  take  i)art  in  the  deliberations 
of  that  congress,  but  they  were  not  authorized  to  commit  this  govern- 
ment to  any  engagement,  either  as  to  the  choice  of  a  particular  route 
or  the  assumption  of  any  material  guaran;tee  for  the  expenses  of  con- 
structing a  c>anal.  It  is  understood  that  the  high  character  of  those 
officers,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  acquired  by  them  in  repeated 
surveys  and  explorations  over  the  different  routes,  caused  their  views 
to  be  received  with  attention.  Their  report  of  the  proceedings  and  con- 
clusions of  the  congress  has  not  yet  been  received. 

Tlie  policy  of  the  United  States  on  the  general  subject  of  isthmian 
transit  is  understood  to  have  been,  and  to  l^,  not  to  undertake  the  con- 
struction of  a  ship-canal  on  its  own  account,  even  if  the  practicability 
of  such  a  work  at  a  reasonable  cost  were  to  be  shown,  but  to  secure  by 
treaties  protection  to  the  capital  of  such  citizens  as  might  be  disposed 
to  embark  in  the  enterprise. 

It  will  be  my  purpose  to  give  an  attentive  consideration  to  whatever 
may  pass  in  other  commercial  countries  relative  to  this  subject,  and  to 
omit  no  favorable  opportunity  for  useful  negotiations  in  behalf  of  the 
interests  of  this  government  and  the  commercial  enterprises  of  its  citi- 
zeus* 

WM.  M.  EVARTS. 

Department  of  State, 

Washingtan^  June  12,  1879. 
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VETO  OP  THE  BILL  MAKING  AITBOPRIATIOJrS  POR  CER- 
TAIN JUDICIAL  EXPENSES. 


MESSAGE 

FROM  THE 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


ASSIGXING 


Objections  to  the  approval  of  the  bill  of  the  House  (H.  R,  22o5J  ^^maJcing 
appropriations  for  c^rt^  in  judicial  e^rpensesP 


June  23,  li^9, — Ordered  t<i  be  printed. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives : 

After  careful  examination  of  the  bill  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  certain  judicial  expenses,^  I  return  it  herewith  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  which  it  originated,  with  the  following  objections 
to  its  approval  : 

The  general  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  for  certain  judicial  ex- 
penses of  the  government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  for 
which  the  sum  of  $2,090,000  is  appropriated.  These  appropriations  are 
recpiired  to  keep  in  operation  the  general  functions  of  the  judicial  de- 
partment of  the  government,  and  if  this  part  of  the  bill  stood  alone 
there  woiUd  be  no  objection  to  its  approval.  It  contains,  however,  other 
provisions,  to  which  I  desire  respectfully  to  ask  your  attention. 

At  the  present  session  of  Congress  a  majority  of  both  Houses  favoring 
a  repeal  of  the  congressional  election  laws  embraced  in  title  26  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  passed  a  measure  for  that  purpose,  as  part  of  a  bill 
entitled  '*An  act  making  appi-opriations  for  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  expenses  of  the  government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1880,  and  for  other  purposes.''  Unable  to  concur  with  Congress  in  that 
measure,  on  the  29th  of  May  last  I  returned  the  bill  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  which  it  originated,  without  my  approval,  for  that 
further  consideration 'for  which  the  Constitution  provides.  On  recon- 
sideration the  bill  was  approved  by  l^gs  than  two-thirds  of  the  House, 
and  failed  to  become  a  law%  The  eWtion  laws,  therefore,  remain  valid 
enactments,  and  the  supreme  law  of  ^|,e  land,  binding  not  only  upon  all 
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priv^ate  citizens,  but  also  alike  and  equally  biuding  upon  all  who  are 
charged  with  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  legislative,  the  exec- 
utive, and  the  judicial  departments  of  the  government. 

It  is  not  sought  by  the  bUl  before  me  to  repeal  the  election  laws.  Its 
object  is  to  defeat  their  enforcement.  The  last  clause  of  the  first  section 
is  as  follows: 

And  no  part  of  the  money  hereby  appropriated  is  appTopriat>ed  to  pay  any  salariets 
compensation,  fees,  or  exi>en8e8  under  or  in  virtue  of  title  26  of  the  Revised  Statuteii, 
or  of  any  provision  of  said  title. 

Title  26  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  clause>, 
relates  to  the  elective  franchise,  and  contains  the  laws  now  in  force 
regulating  the  congressional  elections. 

The  second  section  of  the  bill  reaches  much  further.    It  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  That  the  sums  appropriated  in  this  act  for  the  persons  and  public  service 
embraced  in  its  provisions  are  in  full  for  such  persons  and  public  service  for  the  fim*al 
ear  ending  June  30, 1880,  and  no  department  or  officer  of  the  government  shaU,  during 
said  fiscal  year,  make  any  contract  or  incur  any  liability  for  the  fature  payment  of 
money  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  title  26  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  authorizing  the  appointment  or  payment  of  general  or  special  deputy  manhalM 
for  service  in  connection  with  elections  or  on  election  day,  until  an  appropnatioti 
sufficient  to  meet  such  contract  or  pay  such  liability  shall  have  first  been  made  by  law. 

This  section  of  the  bill  is  intended  to  make  an  extensive  and  essen- 
tial change  in  the  existing  laws.  The  following  are  the  provisions  of 
the  statutes  on  the  same  subject  which  are  now  in  force : 

Sec.  3679.  No  department  of  the  government  shall  expend,  in  any  one  fiscal  ye^r, 
any  sum  in  excess  of  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  that  fiscal  year,  or  involve 
the  government  in  any  contract  for  the  future  payment  of  money  in  excess  of  aueb 
appropriations. 

Src.  3732.  No  contract  or  purchase  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  shall  be  made 
unless  the  same  is  authorized  by  law  or  is  under  an  appropriation  adequate  to  it«  ful> 
fillment,  except  in  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  for  clothing,  subsistence,  forage, 
fuel,  quarters,  or  transportation,  which,  however,  shall  not  exceed  the  neeetoiticw  of 
the  current  year. 

The  object  of  these  sections  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  is  plain.  It  is, 
first,  to  prevent  any  money  from  being  expended  unless  appropriations 
have  been  made  therefor ;  and,  second,  to  prevent  the  government  firom 
being  bound  by  any  contract  not  previously  authorized  by  law,  exeept 
for  certain  necessary  purposes  in  the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 

Under  the  existing  laws  the  failure  of  Congress  to  make  the  appro- 
priations required  for  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  the  election 
laws  would  not  prevent  their  enforcement.  The  right  and  daty  to  ap- 
point the  general  and  special  deputy  marshals  which  they  provide  for 
would  still  remain,  and  the  executive  department  of  the  govemnient 
would  also  be  ero|)owered  to  incur  the  requisite  liabUity  for  their  com- 
pensation. But  the  second  section  of  this  bill  contains  a  prohibitioD 
not  found  in  any  previous  legislation.  Its  design  is  to  render  the  elec- 
tion laws  inoperative  and  a  dead  letter  during  the  next  fiscal  year.  It 
is  sought  to  accomplish  this  by  omitting  to  appropriate  money  tot  their 
enforcement  and  by  expressly  prohibiting  any  departm^^^^  offioer  of 
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t  he  goveniment  fix)in  incurring  any  liability  under  any  of  the  provisions 
of  title  26  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  authorizing  the  appointment  or  pay- 
ment of  general  or  special  deputy  marshals  for  service  on  election  days 
until  an  appropriation  sufidcient  to  pay  such  liability  shall  have  first 
been  made. 

The  Presitlent  is  called  upon  to  give  his  affirmative  approval  to  posi- 
tive enactments  which  in  effect  deprive  him  of  the  ordinary  and  neces- 
sary means  of  executing  hiws  still  left  in  tlie  statute-book,  and  embraced 
within  his  constitutional  duty  to  see  that  the  laws  are  executed.  If  he 
approves  the  bill  and  thus  gives  to  such  positive  enactments  the  author- 
ity of  law^  he  participates  in  the  curtailment  of  his  means  of  seeing  that 
the  law  is  faithfully  executed  while  the  obligation  of  the  law  and  of  his 
constitutional  duty  remains  unimpaired. 

The  appointment  of  special  deputy  marshals  is  not  made  by  the  statute 
a  spontaneous  act  of  authority  on  the  part  of  any  executive  or  judicial 
officer  of  the  government,  but  is  accorded  as  a  popular  right  of  the  cit- 
izens to  call  into  operation  tliis  agency  for  securing  the  purity  and  free- 
dom of  elections  in  any  city  or  town  having  twenty  thousand  inhabitants 
or  upward.  Section  2021  of  the  Kevised  Statutes  puts  it  in  the  power 
of  any  two  citizens  of  such  city  or  town  to  require  of  the  marshal  of 
the  district  the  api)ointment  of  these  special  dejmty  marshals.  There- 
upon the  duty  of  the  marshal  becomes  imperative,  and  its  non-perform- 
ance would  expose  him  to  judicial  mandate  or  punishment,  or  to  removal 
from  office  by  the  President,  as  the  circumstances  of  his  conduct  might 
require.  The  bill  now  before  me  neither  revokes  this  popular  right  of 
the  citizens  nor  relieves  the  marshal  of  the  duty  imposed  by  law,  nor 
the  Pi-e<jident  of  his  duty  to  see  that  this  law  is  faithfully  executed. 

I  forbear  to  enter  sigain  upon  any  general  discussion  of  the  wisdom 
and  necessity  of  the  election  laws  or  of  the  dangerous  and  unconstitu- 
tional principle  of  this  bill,  that  the  power  vested  in  Congress  to  origi- 
nate appropriations  involves  theright  to  compel  the  Executive  to  approve 
any  legislation  which  Congress  may  see  fit  to  attach  to  such  bills,  under 
the  penalty  of  refusing  the  means  needed  to  carry  on  essential  functions 
of  the  government.  My  views  on  these  subjects  have  been  sufficiently 
presented  in  the  special  messages  sent  by  me  to  the  House  of  Eepresent- 
atives  during  their  present  session.  What  was  said  in  those  messages 
I  regard  as  conclusive  as  to  my  duty  in  respect  to  the  bill  before  me. 
The  arguments  urged  in  those  communications  against  the  repeal  of  the 
election  laws  and  against  the  right  of  Congress  to  deprive  the  Executive 
of  that  separate  and  independent  discretion  and  judgment  which  the 
Constitution  confers  and  requires  are  equally  cogent  in  opposition  to 
this  bill.  This  measure  leaves  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  supervisors 
of  elections  untouched.  The  compensation  of  those  officers  is  provided 
for  under  permanent  laws,  and  no  liability  for  which  an  appropriation 
is  now  required  would  therefore  be  incurred  by  their  apx>ointment.  But 
the  power  of  the  national  government  to  protect  them  in  the  discharge 
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of  their  duty  at  the  polls  would  be  taken  away.  The  States  may  employ- 
both  civil  and  military  power  at  the  elections,  but  by  this  bill  even  the 
civil  authority  to  protect  congressional  elections  is  denied  to  the  United 
States.  The  object  is  to  prevent  any  adequate  control  by  the  United 
States  over  the  national  ele^ctions  by  forbidding  the  payment  of  deputy 
marshals,  the  officers  who  are  clothed  with  authority  to  enforce  the  elec- 
tion laws. 

The  fact  that  these  laws  are  deemed  objectionable  by  a  majority  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  is  urged  as  a  sufficient  waixant  for  this  legis- 
lation. 

There  ai^e  two  lawful  ways  to  overtuni  legislative  enactments.  One 
is  their  repeal ;  the  other  is  the  decision  of  a  comi)etent  tribunal  against 
their  validity.  The  effect  of  this  bill  is  to  deprive  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  government  of  the  means  to  execute  laws  which  are  not 
repealed,  which  have  not  been  declared  invalid,  and  which  it  is,  there- 
fore, the  duty  of  the  Executive  and  of  every  other  department  of  gov- 
ernment to  obey  and  to  enforce. 

I  have  in  my  former  message  on  this  subject  expressed  a  willingness 
to  concur  in  suitable  amendments  for  the  improvement  of  the  election 
laws ;  but  I  cannot  consent  to  their  absolute  and  entire  repeal,  and  I 
cannot  app'X)ve  legislation  *'hich  seeks  to  prevent  their  enforcement. 

RUTHERFORD  B.  HAYES. 

ExECi  TiVE  Mansion,  June  23,  1879. 
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